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PEE FACE. 



Another Volume of the Magazine being now completed^ it is 
presented to the Brethren of the Order in full confidence that its con- 
tents will be found, at the least, equal to any of its predecessors. It 
has always been the wish of the Conductors of the Magazine, to render 
it both creditable to the Society of which it is the acknowledged organ, 
and of interest and utility to its readers -, how far they have succeeded 
in their endeavours, they leave to their brethren to decide, by the 
merit of the following pages. Though it is not their boast to number 
among their Correspondents the great and the learned of the land, nor 
those who have already won laurels in the field of literature, yet they 
can proudly claim fellowship with honest hearts and ready hands, 
ever forward in the good cause of extending social improvement, and 
bringing into practice those better principles of humanity, which bloom 
among the mass of evil principles with which mankind is overrun 5 and 
on which the contemplative mind can rest with pleasure, as the traveller 
views with delight the refreshing fountain, cheering with its genial 
streams, the barren wastes of the desert. It is pleasing to turn from 
the contending factions of rival parties, to witness the calm and steady 
pace with which Odd Fellowship advances onward, bearing for its 
standard; not the watchword of strife, but the glorious motto,— 
'' Peace and good- will to aD men/' It is pleasing also to know that 
the Magazine has shared in the progressive prosperity, its circulation 
having considerably increased in the past year ; and its Conductors 
are happy in being able to announce that they have the promise of 
further assistance and co-operation from several valuable Corres- 
pondents, so that they close the present Volume with the parting 
assurance, that time will smile on its successor with still brighter 
prospects. 
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MEMOIR OF G. M. PEISEll. 

I WAS born in 1802, at Posen, the principality of the Duchy of thnt name, in 

Prussian Poland. I came to England in 1823, and after travelling through a great 

portion of the country, I got employment in my trade of coach-lace weaver, at Mr. 

Calvert's, in Manchester. The first wages I received, was £0. 17b. lid., for eleven 

days' work, (that portion of the wage-booV where the entry was made, is at present 

in my possession.) After working stveral years as a journeyman-weaver, Mr. Calvert 

employed me as foreman over £he cosch-I^ce and webb weavers, which situatiou I 

retained till I commenced business in partnership with Mr. George Hey ward, the then 

treasurer of the MatidlestAr Distriof, and host of the Apollo Lodge. I was initiated 

in the Apollo Lodge, on ti^ 3rd of September, 1828. • 

For a foreiffser, t speak the English language tolerably well, and .although I 
occasionally.apaiise myself with writing an article for the Magaiine, I must confess that 
I often find t;<iiisidmble difficulty iii'ihe choice of words, and the framing of sentences. 
I name this for the purpose of craving the indalgence of the reader fpr any incorrect- 
ness in my style of writing ; not that I bhould wish it to be understood, that I nm a 
pe&ter proficient in iny. native language, for I never had what is termed an education ; 
in my boyhood I certainly went .to school, but the little I there learned was very soon 
^^glected ; for the small portion of Icnowledge which I at present possess, either in the 
English or my native languages, I am indebted to a desire and a determination (when 
i found my deficiency) to be able to approach in some degree the correctness of my 
neighbours. 

The above bi^ef sketch must suffice, as far as my biography is concerned, as I 

Am not aware of any circumstance relating to myself which would be interesting to the 

leader ; but I cannot avoid embracing this 0]^portunity of publicly acknowledging the 

^Any favours I have received from the members of the Apollo Lodge, from the mem- 

Ws of the Manchester District, and from the members of the Order at large, ns well 

as from all those with whom I have been at various times connected. The kindness I 

wave experienced shall never be erased from my memory : the reflection of it is a 

BOQrce of much gratification to me, situated as 1 am, an nlien to the country, nn alien 

to the language, an alien to the religion, aud yet with all those disadvantages to be 

Belected from amongst 100,000 men as the chief governor of such a benevolent and 

praiseworthy Institution, as that over which I have now the honour to preside. This 

act, brethren, pleasing as it is to me to be the instrument of your greatness, will be 

handed down to posterity, so long as Odd Fellowship exists. You have, by this act, 

erected a monument of your goodneps, — it is another laurel to tfie wreath of your 

country. Englishmen 1 well may you be proud of your happy island. As a nation 

you have no rival ; your constitution, your country, your enterprise, your mnnncrs, 

your everything is noble and great : your benevolence and your disinterestedness is 

developed in all your actions ! It is n'.»t to be supposed, that of the 10,000 members 
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inthe MANCiiSSTKa District, there is no one so competent, so intelligent, or so 
worthy as myself to be placed at the head of your i>hilanthropie Society. No ! I 
myself say, no ; on the contrary, it is your liberality, your kind and charitable dis- 
po£sition to assist and shelter the stranger. Would to heaven that 1 could wield the 
pen to give utterance to my feelings : it grieves me that I cannot do you justice ; but 
I know that your kindness will accept the in ill for the deed. Brothers, I am proud of 
the position in which you have placed me ; and well may 1 be so, when I refer back to 
the time when I arrived in Manchester, with but a few shillings in my pocket, without 
knowing that I had a single friend to consult, and to find that one and all assisted me, 
not only to obtain a living, but to obtain it under favourable circumstances ; and, as 
if that was not sufficient, a body of 100,000 men should select me for their chief 
director. Have 1 then not a right to be proud ? My answer is, yes I But with all my 
pride I must confess that I envy you, inasmuch as I am thus compelled to accept your 
favours without a possibility of repayment ; but I will endeavour so to guide my future 
conduct as will prevent you regretting the confidence you have placed in me. 

As the head of the Institution, it will not be thought presumption in giving my 
opinion of the Order, and the reason which actuates the members to devote their time 
and talent in supporting it. It is often the theme of the inquisitive to know the cause 
of persons taking office, which they are aware is attended with much trouble and loss 
of time, and they, in general, believe that there must be some pecuniary gain arising 
from it. Those who reason in this manner know very little of the char^^^ter of man, or 
have paid very little attention to the benevolent disposition of the human species. — 
Man is not that cold-blooded monster which some persons suppose : his own timidity 
teaches him that it is his interest to deal charitably with his fellow-men, independent 
of the serenity he enjoys from acting gratefully to those who were the instruments of 
his own happiness. We are not always able to judge why a person acted in a certain 
manner, but we iu general know the motives of our own actions. To judge rightly 
of the actions of others, we should reasofl from analogy, bow we should act our- 
selves, if similarly situated ; therefore, the motives which induced me to lose so much 
time by taking an active part in our society, will, at the same time, stand good as the 
motives of not only my predecessors, but of all those who have devoted a portion of 
their time for the welfare of the many. In the first place, let me ask, is it more than 
the duty of a reasonable being, who often consulted his fellow-labourers on the best 
method to improve the coiftlitioa of man, and who at the time, however willing, was 
not able to render the service liecessary ; — and no sbcfncr does he emerge from that 
position, and finds himself practicably capable of rendering the assistance required, is 
he then to tnm round and forget all the past occorrences,— 4a man such a deceitful 
wretch ? No I Experience proves the contrary ; ambition, of itself, to have the 
good- will of oi|r fellow-men, will deter ns from acting so Janns-like. To show the 
necessity of disentangling ourselves of such notions will be evid^t by the very parties 
who suspect others with acting from sinister motives. Let tiiose explain the reason 
why they themselves lose so much time in investigating the conduct of others : what 
object have they in view ? Let them explain whether their own motives on the same 
mode of reasoning, have not an equal claim to be questioned. The fact is that man 
prides himself to servn his fellow-beings, and he knows that he cannot be more useful 
than when in office ; and no person can be in any office, however humble, without 
considerably encroachin;; upon his leisure hours, and very often on his purse. That 
this is the case, many of my readers will bear me out. We also keep in mind that it 
is a duty, when we have the power, to allow our neighbours to partake of our enjoy- 
ments ; we also remember v)ur views, to serve our companions when not so favourably 
situated. Such are the m jtivcs of mau for devoting his time ; had this not been the 
case, could Odd Fellowship have held the proud ])osition it does ? Should we have 
l)ad an existence, if our prcdecessoi s had not gratuitously served us ; and even at the 
present time, when the Order is better able to remunerate its servants, there are the 
twenty-one Directors qf the Order, meeting twice and thrice each week to serve you, 
without receivix)g oike penny remuneration. Previous to the Rochdale A. M. C, the 
very laws which they had to compile for the use of the Order, they had to pay for, if 
they .wanted a copy for their own use. This circumstance shows the disinterestedness 
and charitable disposition of man ; and as Odd Felows, we can pride ourselves that the 
principles of our Institution have a tendency to encourage and cultivate such friendly 
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tcdoDs. Althongh a great deal of prejadice against us has worn off, there are still some 
who view Odd Fellowship as a useless and even an injurious Society. Should this 
article come under the notice of any who liarbours such an idea, I would recommend 
bim to ponder and reflect, until he has read the view I take of the utility of Odd 
Fellowship. 

In addition to relieving the sick and buryuig the dead, we relieve the distressed 
under all circumstances ; we also succour the widow and the orphan. The good gov- 
ernment and the friendly feeling amongst the members has a tendency to induce 
persona to join our ranks who are not, from their station in life, so liable to claim the 
benefits of the Society ; and this circumstance enables us more liberally to relieve the 
really distressed. If the members of a sick club g«t aged, there is no inducement for 
a young man to join them ; with Odd Fellowship it is quite the contrary, for the young 
take a pride in administering to the relief of the old. And should any one doubt that 
Odd Fellowship teaches and brings into practir^e those good and generous actions, we 
can cite numerous instances, where the members of Lodges were aged, and had no 
funds to relieve their sick, but which did not deter young men from joining, and by 
their exertion restoring prosperity. I am not acquainted with an instance of young 
members deserting a Lodge on account of its poverty, or for having old members 
belonging to it. Odd Fellows would consider themselves debased were they to sneak 
away from a Lodge owing to its poverty, nor would such conduct be tolerated ; but 
practically we find it the reverse. Grants have often been made by Annual Com- 
mittees to relieve Lodges, and this very circumstance induced persons to join them ; 
and when the money granted was offered to them, they refused to receive it, until, as 
they said, they could see what the next twelve months would bring forth. We know, 
also, Districts displeased with Lodges by applying for assistance from the General 
Fund, without previously giving a fair opportunity to try whether they could not relieve 
their own neighbours. This prove's, that although we have a claim to be assisted, the 
principles of our Society teach us to depend upon our own resources. It would not be 
a degradation for the philosopher, the philanthropist, or the statesman, to examine the 
working of our Institution ; they would find that we are doing as much, if not more, 
practical good, as the most approved schemes for the amelioration of mankind. Poli- 
tically we are useful by soothing that rancourous spirit which exists amongst persons 
who are never in the habit of assembling, except to oppose each other. It often 
happens that the three principal officers of a District, or of the Order, profess opposite 
opinions in politics and religion ; and yet our constitution teaches them to act in unison. 
I have known a person much surprised when he was told that his colle&gue the year 
previous entertained extreme opposite political opinions to himself; the reason is, that 
we never meet but to alleviate and amend the conditions of our brethren ; our atten- 
tion is entirely engaged with such objects, and politics are therefore not thought of. 
Odd Fellowship has also & tendency to civilize and cultivate the uneducated ; it teaches 
its members to pay due respect to the governors for the time being, and to devote 
their leisure hours for the purpose of improving their habits. Let any person examine 
and compare the habits of the working people in the collieries of Lancashire and else- 
where, and let him also compare the present with the past, and then say whether the 
introduction of Odd Fellowship has not had a beneficial effect ; take Irlams o' th' 
Heights, Chowbent, and other places, there will be found many who used to amuse 
themselves with ** dog and up-and-down fights," now rationally devoting their time 
by inculcating the best feelings of humanity, and improving their own minds, and their 
neighbours' morals. In some Districts they go so far as to inflict a fine or a censure 
when a member neglects to attend a place of worship on the Sabbath, and frequently 
do we hear one member censuring another, with not acting on the principles of the 
Order, when neglecting his employment, or when in a state of inebriety. Our Society 
is also of service to the Government by teaching the necessity of behaving orderly, 
and paying due respect to the presiding officers, which shows us that as we ourselves 
cannot exist without strict discipline, so is it also requisite for every member of society 
strictly to be guided by the laws and regulations of the country. But above all. Odd 
Fellowship gives a lesson how easily man may be governed, and how willing to be guided 
when fairly dealt with. Here is an Institution of 100,000 members, and taking the usual 
average dependants of such a number, we may calculate about half a million of souls 
voluntarily consenting to be governed by certain laws, and strictly adhering to their 
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promist. However severe the punishment for a breach of a law, it is quietly sub- 
mitted to ; there are several instances where Lodges, and even Districts^ were severely 
chastised, and in some cases perhaps too mnch so, but still they found it their interest 
to comply. The only means we have to enforce our decisions is, by stating plainly 
that they must either act according to our instructions, or else we will not have them 
amongst us ; they know that it is their interest to pay a heavy fine, rather than be 
compelled to leave the Society. Here is a lesson for statesmen; here you may see what 
a sound code of laws honestly administered can do ; nor should we overlook the ad- 
vantage arising to the Lodges, and how easy it is to raise funds to conduct society, and, 
comparatively, no one to have just cause of complaint ; neither member. Lodge, or 
District, is taxed ; not a penny is paid by either without their consent, and every 
Lodge and member has the power to prevent the encroachment upon their liberties by 
any person. The Board of Directors furnish every Lodge with quarterly reports, 
minutes, &c., &c.; they conduct the business of the Order, pay rent, taxes. Secretary's 
salary, Auditors', and other expenses, which amount to about £600. per annum, and 
not an individual is called upon to contribute for the same, nor do they pay the value of 
a penny for those things, and yet the Order has accumulated several thousand pounds. 
The goods sold, from which the funds arise, are not forced upon the members ; it is 
optional either to purchase or not ; but the goods are contracted for so reasonably, 
that they could not be purchased elsewhere, within ten or twenty per cent of (he price 
charged by the Directors ; any person examining the printing department will soon be 
convinced of the fact. 

In conclus^n, I beg leave to draw the attention of the reader to the Magazine 
published by the Order. The increase of its circulation is certainly unprecedented ; 
but a little exertion would still double or treble it : it is not too much to expect that 
out of a body like ours, half the members should be subscribers. Odd Fellows in 
general are thinking men ; the very act of enrolling themselves members of a Society, 
the object of which is to make a provision for the future, proves the fact, — then in the 
name of goodness, with so much forethought, why not look a little further. The 
press has, at all times, justly been considered the bulwark of liberty. The pages 
of the Odd Fellows' Magazine are <^en to every member, — then why not avail your- 
selves of the privilege ? The circulation of the Magazine shows that there is matter in 
each number acceptable to about one out of every six members ; if the other five-sixths 
find nothing interesting to themselves, it is decidedly their own fault ; why not con- 
tribute something to their own tai^te. There is certainly as much pleasure in teaching 
as being taught. The Magazine might be made the most useful instrument within our 
reach ; the pnce cannot be any objection. Fifty-six closely printed pages, a portrait 
and a cover, all for Sixpence. Let this be compared with the cheapest penny pub- 
lication, and the odds will be found in our favour ; independent of all this, about 
thirty per cent, or nearly twopence out of the sixpence is returned to the members for 
the most benevolent purpose of relieving the widows and orphans of departed members, 
I would advise those who take an interest in the Widow and Orphans' Fund, to consult 
personally, and induce, if possible, every member to be a subscriber to the Magazine ; 
be not satisfied with calling out on Lodge-nights ** those who want Magazines may 
have them from the Secretary;" consult every member separately ; if you meet arefustd 
one quarter, try again the next, aad the next, — tell them that if every one would 
purchase a Magazine, we should have from this source alone, about j^800. per quarter 
to relieve those who have the most claim to our attention. Acquaint your wives and 
sweethearts, to what purpose the profit of the Magazine is applied, and you will find 
thjm great auxiliaries to augment its circulation. I would advise the fair sex to take 
this matter into their own hands ; they are more sensitive, more sympatMzing to the 
helpless unfortunates for whom I am appealing. A few lines from an affecticmate wife, 
indulgent mother, or kind sister, in furtherance of this benevolent object, would 
produce good effect. Let these means be tried, and I will guarantee a circulation of 
30,000 or even 50,000 numbers quarterly. 

As the time is approaching when I must retire from office, and fall back into the ranks 
of my brethren, to make room for a successor, I embrace this oppoH unity to express 
my deepest anxiety, t j assure all those whom T may in the heat of argument have 
offended,, that any expression which may have fallen from me was dictated, not by a 
desire of giving offence, but by the warmth of feeling in a cause in which I am so 
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heuiilj eoncerned. Passion will often get the better of judgment. If I ean per- 
suade those I have caosed uneasiness to attribute my actions to any other mottre^ 
except to an intention to wound their feelings* I shall consider myself a fortunate man. 
Above all men, it would ill become me to throw down the gauntle: : on my part there 
u not the least resentment. I trust a similar feeling will be extended towards me.— 
Such conduct will be the most congenial to ourselves, and will at the same time shew 
to the world how Odd Fellows can give and forgive ; how they put into practice the 
golden rale, ** to do unto others as th^y wish to be done unto themselves." The rea- 
der, I trust, will excuse the length of this article, and allow me to lubscribe myself* 
in the Bonds of Friendship, Love and Truth, 

J. PEISER. 



CELEBRATION OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE NELSON LODGE OF THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF 
ODD FELLOV/S, KENDAL. 

(Abridged Jrom the Kendal Mercury J 

Thb Eighteenth Anniversary of this Lodge was celebrated at the Odd-fellows' 
Hall, High gate, on Tuesday last. There was a very large muster of members, the 
room being quite filled, as it was known that a presentation of a gold watch and a 
brooch was to be made to Mr. Richard Wilson, for the great services which he had in 
Tarions ways rendered to the Lodge. There were three tablet the length of the great 
room, along which the members were seated. The large new banner was displayed in 
the Hall, as were four smaller ones, with appropriate inscriptions. The orchestra was 
filled widi ladies. Messrs Derome's band was in attendance, and played various ap- 
propriate pieces during the intervals of the toasts. The Chairman, Mr. Wm. Lamb, 
took his seat precisely at half-past seven o'clock. He was supported by Mr. Thomas 
Rallinshaw. Mr. James Scott presided at one of the side tabkni, and Mr. Lyon sat at 
the head of the other. 

The Chauucan, in an excellent speech, (tpened the proceedings. He said — I 
can with sincerity assure yon Uiat I have much pleasure, and feel myself greatly hon- 
oured in being called upon to preside over you this evening ; at the same time I entertain 
apprehensions lest your partiality has induced you to select an individual whose abilitiei 
but ill qualify him to perform the important duties which this particular occasion re- 
qiiires. The leading objects for which we have this night assembled, are to celebrate 
^e Eighteentix Anniversary of this, the Nelson Lodge, and to present to a worthy and 
^pected brother, our humble tribute of esteem for the many and very valuable ser- 
vices he has rendered to the Order, and especially to this Lodge (cheers). Grentldmen, 
it seems appropriate that on this occasion something should be said on the origin, pro- 
gress, and principles of Odd-Fellowship. I shall not, however, detain you with an 
inqai]7 ^^ ^^® antiquity of the Order, as that would not add to its intrinsic meritt 
Pveit any stronger claim to the affections of its members, or render it more worthy 
fbe respect and admiration of the world. I shall confine myself to its introduction 
iiito this town and neighbourhood, its continued progress, and its present extent (hear 
bear). This Lodge was opened on the 23d of October, 1820, when we mustered to 
the niifflber of about fifteen. There was no other Lodge in the County, or within a 
Sr^t many miles ; and for a long time we had to struggle with every species of annoy- 
ance and difficulty, as the public were unacquainted with the nature of the Institution we 
had set on foot. These difficulties sure now almost totally removed, and our funds and 
members have increased far beyond the niost sanguine anticipations of any of the 
originators of this Society (cheers). Gentlemen, there are now upwards of 260 mem- 
bers belonging to the Nelson Lodge alone (hear, hear) — and from the number of Districts 
which have sprung from it, it has been designated the " Mother Lodge of the North.'' 
These Districts, viz. Kirkby Lonsdale, Keswick, Lancaster, Cockermouth, Penrith, 
Kirkby Stephen, and Ulverston, comprise about 45 Lodges, and above 4,000 mem- 
bers (bud appUnie). It has been stated by some that Odd Fellowship had been at 
iti height> This I am prepared to disprove. The number of the Nelson Lodge is ^8, 
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and there an now 1,593 Lodges in the Manchester Unity, and 120,000 members 
(great applause). The last quarter's return alone shows an increase of 109 Lodges. 
Odd FeUowahip is making rapid progress in America as well as in England, and I 
doubt not, but in . tinie, it will extend its benign influence over the whole civilized 
world (hear, hear). ******** 

Mr. Daniel Cartba then rose, and, addressing Mr. Richard Wilson, spoke 
nearly to the following effect : — Perhaps, Sir, during the long series of years that I 
have been a member of the Society of Odd Fellows, at no period have I been called 
upon to fulfil so iifnportant a duty as that which I have had the honour of being selected 
to perform this evening ; and if I had consulted my own feelings, I should have felt 
that I was incapable of doing that ample justice to it which is demanded by the im- 
portance of the occasion. Therefore, Sir, without further preface, I shall proceed to 
the task that has been imposed upon me (hear, hear). Allow me, then, to say. Sir, 
that your conduct has been considered by this Lodge as eminently conducive in ex- 
tending Odd Fellowship to an exalted estimation, which few other societies have 
reached ; and this noble Hall, in which we are this night assembled, will hand down 
to future generations the memory of our flourishing condition (loud cheers). I am 
well aware. Sir, that you are one who would do generous deeds in silence, rather than 
from motives of ostentation. But it would ill become this society to pass over merit 
in silence similar to that which you would have maintained (hear, hear). I speak the 
sentiments of all my brethren when I say, that more substantial and efficient services 
were never rendered to any other institution than those which the Nelson Lodge, 
Kendal, has receited at your hands (loud cheers). You have come forward, Sir, at 
all times and in all seasons, to help us with your purse and advice ; in short, you have 
done all that man could do for the benefit and well-being of us all (cheers). These 
tokens, with which you are about to be presented, are, no doubt, far short of your 
claims on this society ; but, however, if they are inadequate, I hope you will receive 
them as they are meant, as pledges of gratitude for the many gratuitous services which 
you have rendered this Institution (cheers). If, on the other hand, some who regard 
us merely as a body of working men, may say that the amount of these presents which 
we Oder to you is large, I will only reply that the amount of professional assistance 
^i"en us by you has been far beyond what the public are aware of; to fay nothing of 
ihti handsome donation you have given to the funds of our society (hear, hear). In 
conclusion, Sir, I trust that the ofifering which we now present to you — the spontaneous 
Qontribution of at least two hundred and fifty Odd Fellows of the Nelson Lodge, Kendal 
— ^wiU be accepted by you with the same feelings of satisfaction as it is given by us 
(cheers). Your noble and disinterested conduct as a member of that Lodge, hsis 
endeared you to all who belong to it: These presents you must receive as an appre- 
ciation of your high services, and that you may long enjoy health and prosperity to 
wear the same, in die presence of your amiable Lady, your beloved brethren, and your 
fellow-townsmen in general, is the earnest wish of him who, in the name of his com- 
panions, has been delegated to the task of presenting them to you (loud cheers). — 
|tf r. Carter concluded his address by presenting, in the name of the Lodge, to Mr. 
Wilson, a splendid gold watch with appendages, and a very handsome brooch. The 
ws^tch had on the case the following inscription : — ** Presented to Brother Richard 
yr^aqn, Esq., by the Members of the Nelson Lodge, Kendal, of the Independent 
Qrder of Odd Fellows, as a mark of their esteem for his invaluable services. Oct. 
?3rd, 1838.'' 

Mr. Richard Wilson rose and said-— Gentlemen, — It was with unbounded feel- 
mgs of joy that I first received an intimation of the honour which awaited me on this, 
the anniversary of our excellent Institution. It is with nnmingled feelings of delight 
that I now accept your beautiful and most welcome present ; and although, I fear, I 
shall never be able to render you any service equivalent to your claims upon me, yet 
it must, you are aware, be a most gratifying circumstance to know that the feeble 
exertions which I have made to advance the cause of Odd Fellowslup, have been so 
highly appreciated (applause). Gentlemen, — I became an Odd Fellow seven years and 
twenty days ago. The circumstance which brought me in contact with Odd Fellowship 
ooeurred in 1830, and is highly honourable to the character of our Institution, and, 
therefore, we cannot suffer by an allusion to it (hear, hear). The transaction was an 
inquiry into the conduct of a member of our Order. A client of mine was summoned 
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before you as » witness, and the real cliaracter of Odd Fellowship was thtn so little 
known that my client dreaded the approach of the tribunal, unguarded by his profes- 
sional adyiser ; I escorted him, and was ushered into the presence of a small knot of 
our brethren, seated on forms, 1 beliere, around the fire ; the only light to enlighten 
their darkness was a very slender candle. The enquiry commenced, and was conducted 
with so much candour and fairness, that both my client and I became converts to Odd 
Fellowship — (cheers) — we both expressed a desire to be further acquainted with a 
pytitein, which, though wrapt up in apparent obscurity, steadily protected the virtuous, 
and unspariagly punishing the vicious — dealing out even-banded justice in a manner 
such I had previously been little acquainted with (bear). Gentlemen, upon that oc- 
casion, when I retired from the meeting, I felt quite absorbed in the aU-engrotsing 
scene which I had just witnessed — I felt that I could with confidence have reposed the 
most impoi:tant of my temporal affairs in the hands of these men for adjustment — I 
thought they had learned ** to do unto others as they would be done by," and I felt 
an uncontrolable desire to be one of this race of people (cheers). This desire, gentle- 
men, was gratified ; and I now declare that the advantages I have Merived, and the 
happiness I have enjoyed in my connexion with this OrdiT, surpass everything of the 
sort that has occurred to me through life (loud cheers). But, gentlemen, I am leaving 
the case of my client unnoticed — he was as anxious as myself to embrace the advantages 
of our Institution, but was unfortunately doomed to disappointment: years had rolled 
over his head, which according to our rules precluded him from assuming our name 
and character. Gentlemen, it may be asked in what it advantageth me to belong to 
your Order ? My answer is, that I have the inward satisfaction of continually admin- 
istering to the necessities ot the sick and distressed amongst nearly three hundred of . 
my feUow-countrymen. Thtit my hand (unknown to myself,) is continually adminis- 
tering temporal comforts to the widow and fatherless — that by my connexion with you I 
am inspiring you with confidence in your progress, in the great work of charity, and 
thus enabling you to extend your benevolence, even to future generations (applause). 
And Gentlemen, let it not be supposed that I am without my share of advantage in 
our eonnexion, for although it has pleased a kind Providence to place me in circum- 
stances which preclude the probability of my requiring aid from your ftmds ; yet, in 
other respects, 1 have reaped, and continue to reap, my share of the advantage of our 
connexion. In your Lodges, my friends, I have learned the rules of order and decorum 
—in your debates I was taught with composure, to address a multitude of people — in 
the administration of your laws, I was taught the rules of truth and justice — ^the 
a4vsntages and comforts of peace are inculcated by every precept you teach, and every 
pnetice you follow — and, above all, that excellent attribute,- Charity, was instilled 
into my heart, its value is daily manifested in you, and I am united with you in ad- 
ministering its blessings. Moreover, Gentlemen, when you first found me I was living 
in eomparative insignificance, now I can have the honour to fill many important officdb. 
To one of the most ancient and distinguished appointments in this County (that of 
Coroner) it will be in the recollection of many of you, I was elected by upwards of 
700 of the honest Yeomanry of Westmoreland. Gentlemen, it is to Odd Fellowship, 
and to the precepts which it insliis, that I feel myself in some measure indebted for 
my station in the world. And, GentlemeUt I reckon that the proud position in which 
I now stand, far surpasses all the honours previously conferred upon me. With you 
I have assisted in advancing the caut;e of benevolence ! Charity and benevolence are 
the main objects for which our Institution was founded. To relieve the sufierer in 
distress, to support the widow and fatherless, are the daily acts of our lives (hear, hear). 
And this beautiful watch, with the appendages, which you have so kindly selected to 
do me honour, will, through life, continue to remind me of the esteem in which I am 
held by you, my fellow-labourers, in our glorious cause (cheers). * * * * 
GentiemeD, you are all aware, that neither you nor I have escaped the slanderous 
ksh, though I own I never yet felt the smart, and if I may judge from the exercise of 
my observation, I do not think that either you or this institution have suffered much 
from the many insidious attacks which have been levelled against you. With me it is 
a^ matter of great rejoicing that the voice of the slanderer (with reference to my con- 
nexion with this institution) will be hereafter effectually silenced by this kind act of 
yours (cheers). Gentlemen, it will be recollected by you, that at the time that grand 
project, the erection of this beautiful and spacious edifice, was first contemplated by 
our body, the scheme was treated as though it were the act of madmen. The enemy, 
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tlitn thirttiog for our overtl row, revelled and delighted himself in the apticipation of 
o«r downfall ; but we have 8ur^ived the wished-for destruction, and are now even en- 
larging upon what three years ago was thought impossible (cheers.) And shall a few 
ra|fg;ed mechanics, knotted togethei by a tie called Odd Fellowship, attempt to rival 
the first public bidding in Kendal ? was tautingly enquired. Yes, my friends, not- 
withstanding the ungenerouJi aspersions with which we were assailed — ^notwithstanding 
the falae alarmi which were rung in your ears — notwithstanding my being pointed at as 
the landshark who should fatten upon your destruction, — yet, Gentlemen, to your united 
glory be it proclaimed, your confidence remained unabated, my zeal was undaunted, 
tiie building is completed, and we are now in the full enjoyments of its comforts (loud 
and continued cheering.) It is an honour to, and the property of mechanics. Odd 
Fellowship has triumphed over all its enemies ; and my little and valuable friend here 
[alluding to the watch] will continue to console me with the reflection that in aught 
which we have transacted together, my actions have imparted to you satisfaction — yea 
more I have gained for me your esteem and affection (hear, hear). Gentlemen, our 
society and I seeA to have risen simultaneously, for when I first had the honour and 
pleasure to meet my frjends, the patriarchs in Odd Fellowship, as I have before in- 
formed you, though important in actions, they were few and insignificant in numbers, 
and when I compare that scene with the immense assemblage now before me, oh 1 how 
my heart rejoices (cheers) ; but I am led to inquire why we should not increase. We 
are devoted to " Friendship, Love, and frutb.'' Temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
and justice are the essential characteristics of a genuine Odd Fellow ; and, as I before 
said, charity, unostentatious charity, is that in which we most delight (hear). To 
relieve the distressed wanderer — to comfort the widow — to protect and shelter the fa- 
therless — are the daily acts of our lives, and those in which we rejoice to be engaged 
(cheers^ ********* 

Gentlemen, it is acts like these which claim for us the praise of all good men, and 
enable us successfully to resist the attacks of the wicked (hear, hear). I will not now, 
my friends, detain you longer. With heartfelt joy do I accept this handsome and 
invaluable mark of your respect and esteem, and I beg that every subscriber will accept 
my most sincere thanks. If in doing me this honour you hoped to confer upon me 
gratification and pleasure, in that you have most completely succeeded (cheers). If 
yon hoped to endear me more closely to our Institution (if indeed that was possible) 
your success has also been complete ; and I hope in your own feelings you will reap 
that satisfaction which a presentation of this nature, rightly bestowed, seldom fails to 
impart (cheers). To my friends of the Committee are my thanks immeasurably due. 
They will have the prond pleasure of having given satisfaction both to you and myself, 
by their judicious selection of the gift to me, and by the whole of this day's arrange- 
ments (cheers). To our excellent Chairman I owe an unbounded debt of gratitude 
for his kindness upon this as upon many former occasions ; and to my friend Mr. 
Carter I own m3rself peculiarly grateful for the kind terms in which he has couched 
his excellent address, and for the handsome manner in which he has enlarged upon the 
unimportant services which I have had the honour to render this society,— and espe- 
cially for the allusion which he has kindly made to my wife, who I believe, is in all 
respects as much devoted to benevolence, and consequently to Odd Fellowship, as the 
best Odd Fellow in her Majesty's dominions (loud cheers). Gentlemen, again I thank 
you from my heart, and I propose that you unite with me in drinking, in a bumper, — 
" Prosperity to the Independent Order of Odd Fellows all over the world." — The 
toast was responded to with great enthusiam. * * ^ * 

Vice-chairman — ** The Grand Master and Board of Directors, and may they so 
govern the affairs of the Order, as to prove that the dignities they have attained to 
have been gained in the path of honour'' (3 times 3). 

Mr. Daniel Carter — Gentlemen, for the high compliment you have paid the 
Gi and Master and Board of Directors, as Corresponding Secretary for this District, I 
cannot but return you my most sincere thanks in their behalf. They have had many 
difficulties to contend with, which are now happily removed ; and I can assure you, 
that it is their determination to let the world know the real nature of Odd Fellowship. 
Gentlemen, on their account, I again tender you my warmest thanks. 

Many other toasts and sentiments were g^iven and warmly responded to, after which tha 

company, in the highest degree gratified with the proceedings of the evening, separated, looldog 

forward to another Anniversary with ardent hopes that it may bring an increased store of the har- 

mony, good fellowship and brotherly feeling, which liave characterised %ha moeting of tke Nelson 

SodSfm of the Uidep9Bd§»t Order of Odd Fellows, tn 1888. 
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HINTS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW WIDOW 

AND ORPHANS' FUND. 

I FBBL afsured that the aboTe title will at once prove the best excuse I can offtfr 
for troabling you with what some may deem a risionary idea, but there is something so 
sacred and holy in the name of Widow and Orphan, something that comes so home to 
the breast of every man, and more especially of an Odd Fellow, that I cannot help 
patting in my oar in hopes of furthering the cause. 

I believe most, if not all. Widow and Orphans' Funds, are instituted on the prin- 
ciple of an Insoranoe Office, viz : by a brother paying so much a year to the Fund, 
h^ widow will receive a certain sum at his decease — generally not exceeding ;^0, 
which although a handsome sum^ still it is soon expended, and when once gone cannot 
be obtained over again, nor has the Lodge anything more to do with the widow or 
orphan. Now, brothers, if a plan could be brought into operation, by which we 
eoidd secure, a small sum weekly, to every widow or orphan — say from 3s. to iOs. a 
week to a widow, so long as she remained a widow, or required such relief , and to 
the orphan until he was enabled' to maintain himself. What a difference this would 
mske to the poor distressed widow ; and how happy would an Odd Fellow, extended 
on his bed of sickness, say within himself, ** Well, if I die, I shall, at all eventSp 
leave the wife of my bosom, and the children of my love, above the reach of want* 
the Widow and Orphan Fund will render them quite comfortable as long as any of 
them require the aid, and I can die contented.'' 

The plan I allude to is so simple in its construction and easy in its operation, that 
although I have had it in my mind for the last twelve months, I did not like to bring 
it forward, under the expectation that every Magazine I took up, would contain a 
nmilar plan, and from some abler hand. 

Supposing we calculate our numbers at 100,000, and I believe the Unity counts 
more tluui that number in its ranks, and we each paid 2s. per year, or less than one 
ludf-peony per week, we should muster ;^1 0,000. Of course I can form no calculation 
as to the number of married brothers in the Unity, but I should think from what I 
loiowof the Lodges in this District, that we have not more than 30,000, if so many, 
^ow if I err not, the average mortality in England is about 2§ per cent, — men, women^ 
aod children, but children, perhaps, 10 to 1, which of course reduces the mortality 
iiutterially ; and again. Odd Fellows are generally picked men, and I as surgeon to a 
namerous Lodge can affirm that they are the healthiest body of men I know of. I 
>hould say that we should not have more than 50 or 60 widows per annum ; but allowing 
100 married brothers to die every year, we should have the following account :— 

100,000 members, at 2s. per year, will produce ;f 10,000 

100 widows, at 5s. per week (as an average) or ;^13 per year .. 1,300 

Will leave a balance on hand of 8,700 

2nd year's income 10,000 

18,700 
200 widows in the second year will cost 2,600 

16,100 
The interest of first year's balance will probably be 300 

Leaving a balance in our favour of 16,400 

Third year's income 10,000 

26,400 
300 widows in the third year will cost 3,900 

22,500 
Interest of second year's balance 600 

Leaving us this balance to carry out the fourth year 23,100 

Vol. 5— N*. 5—2 C c 
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It is hardly worth while carrying the calculation farther, but you see that at the 
end of three years, we shall have a fund on hand of j^23,100, even allowing for no 
increase of members, and as we are increasing by thousands every year, I should say 
we should have a greater fund than that, but for the sake of calculation, I thought it 
as well to adhere to a certain number, below what we really have. 

As to the mode of collecting and paying ; — ^The money should be paid quarterly 
by every Lodge to the District Meeting, according to the number of brothers in each 
Lodge. The delegate to carry an account with him of any money expended on account 
of widows or orphans, — the District Officers to examine such accounts, and receive or 
pay according to circumstances ; the District Officers to remit the balance to Man- 
chester, to be there put into one fund. Should there be no balance, and the District 
pay more than they receive, to send the account to the Board at Manchester, which 
wiU of course instantly remit the cash the District may have paid over and above the 
receipts. 

When a married brother dies, and his widow or orphan applies to the Lodge, a 
Committee appointed for the purpose must examine into each case, and determine 
how much relief will be required, and in what manner it should be applied, for I 
would not have all the relief given in money ; but I would have the Committee pay 
the house rent, — children's clothing biH, school bills, &c., and many other points, 
thus making sure that the money is applied to a good and useful purpose. 

I think there can be no objection to this plan. If any reader of the Magazine can 
offer any suggestion likely to improve on it, most gladly shall I hear them. It is the 
intention of our Lodge to have this plan brought forward at the next Distriet Quarterly 
Meeting, and if approved of there to go to the A. M. C. without whose sanction of 
course nothing can be done. I thought that if I could obtain its insertion in the 
Magazine, it would give officers and brothers in every Lodge in the Unity time to 
consider and reflect u])on the plan. All I ask is for the members of every Lodge to 
take it into their most serious consideration, for the subject is in my eyes a most 
important and sacred one, and proud and happy shall I feel if I have been so fortunate 
as to hit on a plan that will take one single tear from the eye of the widow and orphan. 

Whatever errors there may be in this paper, are errors of the head and not of the 
heart, and as such I hope every Odd Fellow will forgive them. 

I remain. Officers and Brothers, 

Your well-wisher in the Bonds of F. L. & T. 

HENRY LOVELL WEDDELL, 

Secretary and Surgeon. 

Loyal Perseverance Lodge t Think, Sep, lltht 1838. 

P. S. — Some brothers may object to this plan on the ground of its pressing equally 
on the single as well as the married brothers ; but, officers and brothers, when a man 
joins an Odd Fellow's Lodge, he ought to become a real Odd Fellow, and remember 
that it is the pride and boast of Odd Fellowship, 'Hhat it has a tendency to make 
men appear in this world as they ought to do, if they conform to its precepts.' ' Charity 
and benevolence are words well known and duly appreciated by all true Odd Fellows. 
Now can anything be more c?iaritable, more benevolent, or more noble, than the fact 
that the widows and orphans of Odd Fellows, will never (if this plan be adopted) be 
dependant upon the parish for sustenance ? Besides, I consider that every widow and 
orphan has a claim upon our benevolence, which no brother with the feelings of a man 
can refuse, especially when we look at the noble sums we shall raise by a contribution 
so trifling, that the poorest brother will never miss it, viz : — less than one halfpenny 
per week 1 This fact shews us that unity is strength. And again, this plan would enable 
us to allow the present General Fund to be applied more freely to cases requiring 
extra relie, &c. &c., and to extend the benefits of that Fund to an extent that we cannot 
at present d seam of ; indeed (although some may deem the idea visionary) I cannot 
help thinking that in a few years, we shall have the means to support our own poor, 
where Odd Fellows' Lodges are numerous. 

H. L. W. 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT 

FOR THE MAGAZINE. 

GXMTLBMBN, 

Our Lodge have received a circular from brother H. L. Wkpdell, 
Snigeon and Secretary of the Loyal Perseverance Lodge, Tbink, dated September 19thy 
on die subject of a General Widow and Orphans' Fund throughout the Unity, — a aub- 
ject I tiiink well deserving the most serious attention of every Odd Fellow. As I am 
not a great admirer of the rery many and varied plans on which the Widow and Or- 
phans' Fundi now exist, is the cause I have written on the subject, thinking that a 
general and wniversal syitem would be far more preferable. 

Our brother's plan, as he states, is certainly, in my opinion, *' very simple in its 
construction and easy in its operation,'' and I most cordially concur with him in the 
major part thereof; but I must beg to correct him in his calculations, which 1 think 
will be of great importance at the outset of the plan, as it probably may have a ten- 
dency to lead many astray in their ideas respecting it. No doubt there are many mem- 
ben of the Order who will see the error at a mere glance, and others apparently not 
so soon ; I think the more so, as it appears to hare passed our brother's own Lodge 
unobserved. Perhaps some may say, if you concur in the principles of the plan yon 
ought to have been silent, and let some of its opponents have pointed out the error ; 
for as the numbers now stand it would have suited the purpose of its supporters better, 
in order to get a large majority in its favour. But such ideas as these would not cer- 
tainly be honest ; and as every tub must stand on its own bottom, so am I anxious it 
should stand in its true colours, and on a firm basis. 

Onr brother says, '* Supposing we calculate our numbers at 100,000, ^nd I be- 
lieve the Unity counts more than that number in its ranks), and we each pay 2s. per 
yetr, or less than one halfpenny per week, we should muster jfi^l 0,000. Of course, I 
csa form no calculation as to the number of married brothers in the Unity, but I 
flhonld think, from what I know of the Lodges in this District, that we have not more 
than 30,000, if so many. Now if I err not, the average mortality in England is 
>bont 2§ per cent, — men, women, and children, but children perhaps 10 to 1, which 
of coarse reduces the mortality materially : and again. Odd Fellows are generally 
picked men, and I, as Surgeon to a numerous Lodge, can affirm that they are the 
healthiest body of men I know of. I should say we should not have more than 50 or 
^0 widows per annum ; but allowing 100 married brothers to die every year, we should 
hare the following account : — 

• 100,000 Members, at 2s. per year, will produce £10,000 

100 Widows, at 58 per week, (as an average) or £l'6 per year 1,300 

WiU leave a balance on hand of J^,700" 

It most be obvious that our brother's error, then, is in the ftsfin^er ^ membmre 
dying annuallf. Admitting Odd Fellows to be the healthiest body of men known, yet 
they must die as well as the more feeble and unhealthy, — probably they may not quite 
10 soon, but the time must come when all must bid adieu to this world and all its 
imperfections. 

Our brother says ** the average mortality in England is about 2i per cent, men, 
women, and children ; but children, perhaps, 10 to 1, which, of course, reduces the 
mortality materially." I belicTe the mortality in England in the middle stage of life 
is id>out 2 per cent. ; this, I think, is the most proper time on which the calculations 
should i>e grounded ; therefore, taking this to be the case, the number which will die 
annually out of 30,000, will be 600 instead of 100, which our brother calculates on. 
The account, therefore, instead of standing as aboye, will be thifs : 

100,000 members at 2s. per year, will produce i^IO,000 

600 widows at 5s. per week, or £l'^ per year ^ 7,800 

Leaving a balance on hand of S,SOO 
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So that imtMd of the balance on hand in the first year being jf 8,700, it oan only be 
jf2,200. I should hare said something as to the superiority of such a plan, and the 
advantages arising therefrom, but hare not time, therefore, 

I remain, yours, in the bonds of F. L. & T. 

J. CAMM, P. P. D. G. M. 

Bioarmtif Bose Lodge, Qitomdon, Sep. 24M, 1838. 



STANZA ON HOPE. 

(SBLBCTBD.) 

Thouoh the heart that sorrow chideth 
Sink in anguish and in care, 
Yet, if patience still abideth, 
Hope shall paint her rainbow there : 
Hope's bright lamp her light shall borrow 
From Religion's blessed ray, 
And from many a coming morrow 
Charm the clouds of grief away. 
Wherefore should we sigh and languish, 
Since our cares so soon shall cease, 
And the heart that sows in anguish 
Shall hereafter reap in peace. 
This is not a scene of pleasure, — 
These are not the shores of bliss : 
We shall gain a brighter treasure, — 
Find a dearer land than thisl 



J. W. 



THE RIFLEMAN'S WIFE. 

(From the Monthly Repository,) 

After our campaign through the Peninsula, our regiment returned home, and 
was quartered at Doyer, where, in the spring of 1815, we received orders to proceed to 
Ostend, and thence to Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels. At the battle of Waterloo I was 
again unfortunately wounded, and was removed into a hospital at Antwerp, where, in 
a few months, I recovered, and then rejoined my regiment at a little village called Clichy, 
about a mile and a half from Paris, on the banks of the Seine. We then proceeded to 
the suburbs of the fortified Tower of Cambray, and occupied the surrounding villages. 
My own company, under Colonel Leach, was quartered at Mouvres, on the house of a 
rich old fellow, named Bernard Loude. He was the richest man in the village ; he 
had about 120 acres of land, rent-free, with stables, granaries, waggons, cattle ;— every 
thing that constitutes a farmer's stock. The house, like the other houses in that part 
of the country, was built long, with only a ground-floor ; and, on entering it, I ob- 
served three pretty-looking girls spinning. The youngest, about sixteen years of age, 
was named Leucade ; the next, who was about nineteen, Augustine ; and the eldest, 
who was not above twenty-four years of age, was named Julie. They were all attrac- 
tive in appearance. Aft^ living there some days, I looked upon myself as one of the 
household, and youth-like, began toying with the girls. The one who attracted my 
attention most was Augustine. She was a fine young woman, rather tall than other- 
wise, with fair hair and eyes, and very clear complexion ; a little inclined to enbon" 
point. Her manners were playful, yet gentle ; and there was an air of innocence in 
her freedom, which showed that her thoughts were untainted by that knowledge of the 
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woild which restrains the levity of youth. Her disposition corresponded with her man* 
sen;— frank, generous, and confiding. Her sisters used to say she was of a most for- 
giving temper, yet of firm and determined spirit, and they loved her with more than the 
lore which sisters usually bestow upon each other. I now, day after day, became more 
and more intimate with the family ; and the fair Augustine, whether serious or jesting, 
was always my fayourite. The courtship of a soldier may be somewhat rough ; I us^ 
to steal a kiss from her now and then, which she would check me for doing ; yet so 
much goodness was there in her manner, that her reproof, rather than otherwise, 
tempted a repetition of the offence. To those who know the incouTeniences to which 
83l(tiers are subjected in being billeted, it must appear that I was now in cloTcr. I 
certainly never shall forget it. 

One day — ^it was, I remember, on a Saturday — I was ordered on duty at Boulogne' 
the head-quarters of our regiment, and previous to my departure the youngest sister, 
Lencade, told me that Augustine was engaged to be married to a young Frenchman. 
It was my custom to dine with the family every Sunday ; and, on my return off guard 
tile next day, as usual, I joined the domestic party. I noticed a stranger at table, 
who, by his manner, appeared to be the favoured suitor of Augustine. We had, how- 
ever, scarcely been seated, when he gased intently on me ; and suddenly starting up 
>nd seizing me by the hand, while he nearly burst into tears, exclaimed, *' Mon brave 
soldat ! Est ce vous ?" I immediately recognised in him the faithful Frenchman 
whose life I had spared in the streets of Badajos. He now, having returned to his 
Mat, described to them in French the scenes we had gone through at BadajoSf^arhieh 
sometimes called forth fits of laughter, and sometimes tears. All eyes were tted on 
me. I particularly noticed Augustine. She looked more serious than I had ever seen 
her ; she did not shed a tear, nor yet laugh ; but I saw by the heaving of her breast 
that she was more affected than the rest. He extolled me to the skies ; but knew not 
the interest he was exciting in favour of an unknown rival. The French T have obser- 
ved to be a restless people ; fond of glory and sentiment ; any story of chivalry — ^la 
gloire et Tamour — will always excite their admiration. After dinner, both having en- 
joyed mutual good cheer, I and my old companion parted. The attention of all the 
family towards me was after this redoubled ; and although I had before suspected, I 
now saw plainly that I had won the heart of Augustine. After this we were more fre- 
quently alone than before, and I learned that altiiough her father wished her marriage 
with the Frenchman, she had never herself been seriously attached to him. She was 
now no longer the playful, happy creature she had hitherto been ; she walked about 
the room and talked of me in her sleep ; and every now and then burst into tears. — 
The affection, therefore, that subsisted between us became no secret in the family, and 
I thought it prudent to change my quarters. Accordingly I applied to Colonel Leach 
for another billet ; he granted my request, and I removed to Saint las Marquoins, a 
pretty, neat-looking little village off the main road. At the house of an old widow 
however, who lived at Mouvres, I still corresponded with Augustine, and enjoyed many 
a stolen interview with her. At length, harassed by the remonstrances of her family, 
who insisted on her diverting her affections fiom me, she determined on leaving her 
father's roof, and in the dusk of evening met me at the house of the old widow, where 
we betrothed ourselves to each other. On hearing of her elopement, her father unre- 
lentingly pursued her. He went to Cambray, and applied to the executors to deprive 
ktt of her patrimony ; but the law prevented their doing so. He then appealed to the 
military authorities ; and one morning, about ten o'clock, three gens-d'armes, to my 
sorprise, entered my quarters in search of her. I was about to give them a very rough 
reception, and some of my comrades who happened .to be with us, already had propo- 
sed ducking them, when the corporal, warning me that I should be held responsible 
for any ill-nsage they received, produced a written order for her to return to her pa- 
rents, signed by General Sir John Lambert ; countersigned by Major Belvard ; Sir 
Andrew Bernard being at that time the commandant of Cambray. I saw that all re- 
monstrance was vain ; that there was no alternative ; and, accompanying her myself, 
she was obliged, wtth a heavy heart, to retrace her steps. Her reception by her father 
was most unkind. He confined her in a room, the windows of which were secured 
and darkened by cross-bars of iron, the handy-work of the smith of the village, whose 
services had been called in upon the occasion. In this gloomy prison she was not per- 
mitted to see her aiiters ; her meals were sent to her at long intervals, and scantily 
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supplied. A priest too was sent for, who was paid a napoleon eiery morniBg for six 
dtys in socoessiiMi for celebratiDg mass, and praying that her affections might be tamed 
from me I But tiie bars of iron and the prayers of the priest were alike yain ; she 
contriyed on the first opportunity to escape to me. Immediately that she returned we 
went together to Colonel Leach, who lived at the chateau of the yiUage, to request 
ihat she might be allowed to remain with me. On entering the room, she threw her- 
self in an impassionate manner down on her knees and begged that we might not be 
separated. The Colonel smiled, and telling her to rise, granted our request ; then, 
turning round to me, he said, in a good-natured manner, *' Take care you use her 
well'--she deserves it i" 

We now fancied ourselves, in a great measure, protected ; but she was again pur- 
sued by her father, who one day very unceremoniously rushed into our cottage and 
desired that she would return with him. She immediately flew to me for protection, 
and throwing her arms around me, exclaimed, ' ' Mon Edouard 1 Jene te quitterai 
jamais i'' Her father, as if seized with a sudden fit of despair or phrenzy, laid hold 
of a hammer thac lay on the table and struck himself violently on the forehead ; the 
blow was a heavy one ; he fell, and remained for some time insensible on the floor. 
The distress of Augustine cannot be imagined ; but after this we were not again mo- 
lested, and lived for many months happily and comfortably together. About the end 
of June, 181.7t when we were encamped at Cambray, she gave birth to a child ; and 
before its baptism we were privately married ; but the child — a little girl — died at the 
age of three months. I may mention that the Duke of Wellington had given a positive 
order that British soldiers were not to marry French women. About twelve months, 
it may be rather more, after this, uur regiments, being still at Cambray, received 
orders to proceed to England ; and then Colonel Leach, who had hitherto been kind to 
us both, but did not know that we were married, sent for me to him, and informed me 
that she must return to her friends ; that she would certainly not be permitted to em- 
bark with me. We now consulted together as to what step it would be best to adopt, 
when it was agreed that I should go to her uncle, and request him to intercede with 
her father to allow her to receive part of her patrimony ; for although he could not 
deprive her of it after his death, she was not entitled to receive it during his life-time ; 
and, if he consented to do so, I promised to obtain my discharge from the army, and 
openly marry her. Her uncle, after my interview with him, accompanied me to Mou- 
vras, a distance of abou*: three miles, with the intention of discussing the matter with 
her father ; but, on my entering the house, all was uproar ; a tumult of voices from 
all the family assailed me, during which one of the brothers cried, '^ Delie le chien I" 
upon which a huge wolf-dog was unchained, but instead of attacking me, remembering 
that I had once lived in 'the house, he came up and fawned on me. In the midst of 
this scene of confusion Augustine entered ; she had heard that I had gone to her fa- 
ther's house, and apprehensive of the consequences, had followed me. Not attending 
to any other person present, she entreated me to leave the place ; I did so, and we 
returned together to Cambray ; and early the next morning the regiment being in 
marching order, we parted. It had been agreed that she should remain with the family 
of her uncle until I could communicate with her from England, where we hoped that 
happier circumstances awaited us. 

Afterhavingdisembarkedat Dover, our regiment marched to Shoreham Cliff bar- 
racks, where we had not been long quartered when an order arrived from the Horse- 
Guards for two Serjeants and two corporals of each company of the rifles to be reduced. 
Men who had been wounded were to be first selected ; and old men the next. I was 
accordingly, although only about thirty years of age, fixed on to be reduced on account 
of wounds ; and immediately repaired to Chatham, where I waited to receive an order 
from Chelsea to proceed to London to pass the Board. Here, to my astonishment, 
one day Augustine presented herself before me ; her appearance electrified me ; — 
"Edouardl Mon cher Edouard !" she exclaimed — *'je te suivrai partout.'' I then 
learned, that having arrived at Shoreham Cliff barracks and inquired for me. Colonel 
Leach had kindly paid her passage by coach to Chatham, directing her where to find 
me. Here she gave birth to another child. Two months afterwards I received orders 
to appear before the Chelsea Board ; and we proceeded to London together. On our 
arrival there, our circumstances being very needy, we took a single room in Red Lion- 
street, Chelsea, where we resolved to live as sparingly as possible. I passed the 
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Board ; but soon found tbe pittance I recf ived not HuHicient to maintain a family. 
Day after day we struggled with our neceiaities. Tu suffer poverty uneself is wretched } 
but to see a wife or child in want of food or raiment is a heavier affliction ; and I 
confen that I now saw nothing but starvation staring us in the faoe. What was to be 
done? My faithful Augustine deliberated with me on our difficulties with great 
patience, and we agreed that it would be most advisable for her to return to her uncle, 
and endeavour to move the family of her father to a reconciliation with us both. Her 
infant, she thought, would not fail to excite their kindly feelingf ; but how could we 
defray the expenses of so long a journry ? It occurred to me that, having been several 
times wounded, I was entitled to an allowance for niv wounds. This is called '* blood- 
money ;'* but is, I believu, nov7 not given in the British service. The applicant used 
to receive a card, signed by the Adjutant and Commanding Officer, certifying that the 
bearer had been wounded in a certain action. A month after his discharge he pre- 
sented this card to the minister of the parish in which he resided, who gave him an 
order tor the money. This card I had already in my possession, and the Honourable 

Welleslcy, the brother of the duke of Wellington, being the Rector of Chelsea, 

I applied to him. He referred me to a certain Secretary, who shall be nameless, be- 
came he committed one of those outrages on civility and humanity which are too 
common in the public offices in England. "Damn you! Sir," said he, '* did you 
ezpeet to fight with puddings or Norfolk dumplings } — if you went into battle you 
ought to have expected to be wounded — I cannot be troubled with you !" I returned, 
and having reptesented my situation to the brother of the Duke, succeeded in obtaining 
a small sum of money — ^five pounds — for the wound at Waterloo, but none for the 
others which I had received in the Peninsula. 

With this scanty supply we proceeded to Dover, thence to Calais, and from thence 
to St. Omer, where, kissing her infant and herself for the last time, we parted. She 
promised to write me word immediately that she succeeded with her family ; and if 
not, it was agreed that as soon as my circumstances improved, she should return to 
me. "Ne m'oubliez pasl'' were her last words. Without a farthing in my pocket, 
for I had given the last sous to her, and was determined to forage my own way home 
the best way I could, I again set off for Calais, where I arrived in much distress. 
Here fortune was favourable to me. By masonic signs I was introduced to a brother, 
who kindly befriehded me, and gave me a free passage to Dover ; hud it not been for 
bis kindly assisfance, I know not how I should have crossed the straits. Arrived at 
Dover, nothing could exceed my wretchedness. I had fought and bled, and faced 
death in a foreign country ; but 1 now returned to my own, as if I had been an outcast 
vpon earth, without a friend or farthing in the world. The thought maddened me. 
For three days and nights I walked the streets of Dover, and scarcely tasted food. A 
thousand times J asked myself '* What can I do ?'' *' How shall I act ?'' Begging 
was out of the question — a soldier could not beg. More fitted in this state of mind 
for an highwayman than a bei^gar, I said to myself, ** Can I not plunder?" But I 
could not rob---I had no fire-arms. Thus pondering within myself how I should pro- 
ceed, I walked slowly along the road that leads to Canterbury, and on a sudden -espied 
a number of hop-poles in an adjoining field. The thought flashed like lightning on my 
brain that I would seize one of these, and knock the first man down that came past. 
Accordingly, I pulled one of the poles out of the ground, and hid myself behind the 
hedge. Alas I that a soldier, who had exposed his life in his country's defence, should 
now be found lurking behind a hedge, looking out for the first man to rob ! But 
hunger maddened me — my poverty, not my wiU, compelled me to the act. The first 
man who came past was a strong bulky fellow, who seemed to possess no money ; he 
had on a smock frock. As I continued peeping through the hedge-row, I saw another 
advance, who, by his appearance, I judged had some about him ; but, just as I was 
slipping over the edge into the road, he noticed me, and I perceived another person 
only a few yards behind him. Accordingly, I thought it prudent to let thempass ; 
and then I moved on along the Canterbury road, looking out for a more convenient 
spot. I now saw a man, at some little distance, walking on before me ; he was alone, 
and seemed a fit object for my design. I increased my steps ; gained upon him, and 
was about to commit the deed ; when suddenly, as if startled by my approaching foot- 
steps, he turned round upon me, and exclaimed, with surprise — ** Hillo ! Ned, my 
boy, how are you ?**' In ati instant I recognised a man who had been a fellow-comradif 
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of my own at Waterloo . His name was John Connor; I knew him well! '*6ood 
God I" said I ; bat my heart was so fall I could scarcely speak to him. He shook me 
by the hand ; bat I was so bewildered that 1 knew not what I was abont ; he saw my 
confusion, and asked me what was the matter ? and then» little dreaming of what was 
the real cause of my agitation, insisted on my returning with him to Dover, where he 
informed me that he was married and had a commodious house. I have often thought 
that the circumstance of a friend being the person on whom I thus alighted, was a 
providential interference that prevented my committing an act which would ever after- 
wards have embittered by future years ; and perhaps, by similar interpositions, however 
unperceived by themselves, many men are saved from .the commission of crime. — 
Before parting from my generous comrade, who insisted on my sleeping at his house 
that night, I explained to him my abject circumstances, when he advised me to lay my 
instructions before the Commandant of Dover, who was then Lord Ford, [and soUcit 
from him sufficient means to carry me to London. This was to beg, a task contrary 
to my nature. I asked him what I was to say ? — how act ? for I had been a soldier 
since I was sixteen years of age, and was unacquainted with the forms of civil life. 
He gave me such advice as occurred to him, and accompanying me on the road, 
showed me the house at which the Colonel resided ; it was, I remember, at the end of 
the town, near to the general hospital. With an un?rilling hand I rung the bell. The 
door was immediately opened. *' Is the Colonel in }" said L ** Do you wish to see 
him?" answered the footman, surveying my person. ** I do,'' was my reply; '*tell 
kim that a serjeant of the rifles wishes to speak to him." The servant then stepping 
across the hall, went into the room ; and while the door was ajar, I heard the Colonel 
ask, *' Is he in uniform or in coloured clothes ?" *' In coloured clothes I" was the 
answer. ** Tell him to come in 1" I entered the room slowly ; and believe me I went 
with more spirit on the Forlorn Hope at Badajos, than I now did into the presence of 
this officer. He was standing with his back to the fire-place. " Well, friend," said 
he, *' what do you want ?" In a sort of feigned tone I answered, <* I want to know. 
Sir, if you will lend me (here 1 stammered) — a little (another stammer) — money to 
carry me to London, and I will pay you when I get my pension." 

During the time I delivered myself, which I did in a very faltering manner, of 
tills speech, the Colonel stooping down, stared me very full in the face, as if he thought 
me mad ; then, with Herculean voice he exclaimed, ** God damn ^ou, Sir, who are 
you ? what do you want ?" This rousing up the spirit of the soldier within me, I al- 
tered my tone, and said in the most earnest and determined manner, ''Sirl I am a 
man brought to the last pitch of distress ; without friend or money : iif yon will assist 
me, do so, but do not insult my feelings ;" then, throwing my papers down on the 
table, I added, *' there are my papers, keep them until I refund the money. I am a 
soldier of the Rifle Brigade, who has fought and repeatedly bled in the service of his 
country." He then, taking up my Chelsea discharge, and reading over attentively the 
wounds I had received, viz. five, looked at me with altogether an altered expression, 
and said, '* You must have been a brave fellow, or you would not have received so 
many scars in the service ; which battalion did you belong to?" I told him "the 
first 1" He then asked what money I wanted to take me to London ; I answered, that 
*' it was only seventy-five miles, and that two shillings would be sufficient ; that I could 
walk more than thirty-five miles per day, as 1 had no knapsack to carry, and a shil- 
ling a day would do for me." Here my feelings bverpowered me, and tears, the first 
I almost recollect to have shed, large tears trickled down my cheek. He himself turn- 
ed round towards ths fire-place, evidently affected, and then facing round to me again, 
said, " Tut 1 tut I a brave soldier should not mind a little poverty." Then ringing the 
bell, the footman, who was in attendance, came into the room, imd he added, '* Tell 
the cook to get a good hot dinner ready for a gallant soldier." He then, putting a 
chair towards me, desired me to sit down, and began conversing with me familiarly. 
I now told him the whole story of Augustine, and how I had e:diausted my funds in 
returning with her and her infant back to France. He then asked me a niimber of 
questions concerning the Peninsular war, when we were interrupted by the servant, 
who informed him that the dinner was ready. '* Go now," said he, ** and take some 
refreshment ;" but, alas I my appetite was gone. I could have eaten a donkey before, 
but now I could not break bread. One of the servants observing me so discomposed, 
went and informed him of it ; when he came to me himself, saying, ** Come, come^ 
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Sojeiat! make a good dimier;*' and then, tarning to the servant, ordered him to 
luiug a bottle of wine. After my repast, he again returned, accompanied by a lady — 
perfaips his wife or danghter, to whom he had probably been speaking of me, and who 
may have been cnrions to see the rough soldier who had gone through so memorable 
a campaign. He now slipped some twelve half crowns into my hand, and desired me 
on no account to walk, but to take the coach to London, and, at the same time, he 
praiented me with my papers. I thanked him, but requested him to keep the papers 
intQl could return the money. He replied, ** No, no 1 I make yon a present of it.'' 
He then, in a very kind manner, added, ** Your old Colonel, Colonel Bernard, is 
made a G^eral of, and a Knight. He is now Major-Oeneral Sir Andrew Bernard, 
md, if jou wish it, I will write to him about you." Again I thanked him, and said, 
"Sir, the Colonel is well acquainted with me." I left the house with feelings of 
gntitade which I could not give utterance to, and never, although many years have 
paiied, shall I forget the kindness of Colonel Ford. 

On my return to London I wrote to Augustine, received no answer ; waited with 
uudety ; and then came the intelligence of her death. Her father had to the last re- 
nudoed inexorable. But why should I proceed ? Poor Augustine ! Peace be to thy 
■Mory, and blessings on the head of thy surviving child. 



AN ODD FELLOWS WISH. 



" Hbrb friend— this little copper alms receive,— 
Instance of wili, without the power to give." 

Savage. 



I HAVE a property within, 

AmTI that fiain would aid 
Tlie man on whom Adversity 

Her withering hand has lidd ; 
^ose paUid visage is the glass, 

That shows a sorrowing soul, 
^BioothM by charity, and shut 

Prom pity 8 meek control. 

1 that the blissful task were mine 

To hush the orphan's sigh ; 
And from the bitter storms of life, 

Safe shelter to supply 1 
To pluck the piercing thorn that grows 

Within the breast of care, 
And light with smiles of holy hope, 

The features of despair. 

To visit lorn affliction's couch, 

And want's uncurtaiu'd bed ; 
Their sad necessities relieve. 

And banish every dread. 
To seek the mean, obscure retreat, 

Where merit droops for bread, 
WhHe wealthy fools, like golden calves, 

Are worshipped in his stead. 

There free that spirit from distress, 
Which might on eagle-wing. 

From fancy's glittering, gay domain. 
The brightest garlands bring ; 
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Whose glowing verse might charm a heart, 

By frenzied feelings riven — 
Refine, delight, enchant the mind, 

And lift the soul to heaven ! 

Shame to my country 1 that so oft 

Her SODS of science fall 
Beneath the frown of proud disdain, 

And pine in bitterest thrall 1 
Shame to my country 1 that she ne'er 

Appreciates their worth, 
UntU their Limp of life is quench'd 

And sternly dash'd to earth I 

Then are their various powers extoll'd. 

Their works with ardour sought, — 
The poet's '* fragments" and '^remains," 

In costly liveries bought ! 
And while in odes and epitaphs, 

Vain grief parades his name ; 
A marble monument, in sooth, 

Perpetuates his fame ! 

A stone for bread — ^base mockery 1 

What 1 let the poet die 
With famine gnawing at his heart. 

And none to close his eye I 
Then lavish wealth upon his tomb— 

The wealth that should have paid 
His mental labours, and secur'd 

Warm comfort's timely aid. 
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He sued for patronage— his wants | LoJ by uiy window passes now 

To grandeur did disclose, 
But found no charitable hand 

To mitigate his woes ; 
Yet o'er his tomb thai grandeur bends, 

Affecting to deplore 
(Wiaie pitying ttrangeri gather round,) 

He wa» not known be/ore ! 



The veriest mendicant 
That ever slept beneath a hedge, 

Or felt the pangs of want. 
O I could 1 clothe his wasted form. 

And cheer each fiiture hour ; 
Kind Heaven 1 since Thou hast given the 
will, 

Do Thou beatow the power ! 

P. G. GEORGE GATENBY. 
St. Wilfred Lodge, Ripon, Sep. 18M, 1838. 



ON THE ODD FELLOWS' MAGAZINE. 

Thb success of the Magazine is a subject towards which I have always felt a lively 
interest, more particularly so since the profits arising from the sale thereof, have begun 
to be dedicated to so laudable an object as that of relieving the widow and orphan ; and 
happy am I to perceive the rapid increase it is making in point of circulation, but still 
instead of that being 15,000, I pan see no possible reason why it should not be 50,000. 
At the same time, I am sorry t o see very few really good original productions con- 
tained in its pages. What, is it possible, that out of eighty or ninety thousand indi- 
viduals, there cannot be sufficient original matter produced to fill a sixpenny Magazine 
once in a quarter ? In individually asking this question, let us each begin at home, 
and ask ourselves what we have done. It is folly to complain of the lukewarmness of 
others, whilst we ourselves remain inactive ; let us each begin and try to contribute 
something, be it ever so trifling, either in the shape of originality, or of choice selec- 
tions ; it will be encouragement to the Committee, and place at their disposal, greater 
ehoice of materials to work upon ; for, let us remember the old proverb, that " every 
little makes a mickle.'' 

There may be those who cannot contribute to the work in the way I have stated, 
but who may still help on the good cause, viz : — by unceasingly recommending the 
work to the perusal of others, and by the best of all arguments — example, 

I remember an anecdote, the recital of which may not be inappropriate to our present 
subject : — ** A number of brothers and sisters were )>laying upon the banks of a fish 
pond, when one of the boys had the misfortune to fall into the water, and was in great 
danger of being drowned ; one of the brothers instantly jumped in to endeavour to 
rescue the drowning boy ; another ran as swiftly as his little legs could carry him, to 
call for assistance, and happily succeeded in bringing relief in time, so that his brother's 
life was saved. The next day, after the excitement caused by the accident had subsided, 
the father of the children csdled them together for the purpose of inquiring into the 
circumstance, and also what each had done towards rescuing the little sufferer. Be- 
ginning with the eldest, he asked, ** And pray, my dear William, what did you do when 
you saw your brother Henry in the water?" ** Well, faiher," replied William, "I 
instantly jumped into the water, and held him up until assistance arrived.'' '* And 
Charles," said the father to the second boy, ''and what did you do, my dear, to 
assist?" ** I ran," replied Charles, *' as fast as I could, calling for help, and was so 
fortunate as to get relief there in time to save him." " And now, my dear little Mary 
Jane," again said the father to a little girl, the youngest of the three, *' and what did 
you do when you saw your brother in the water ?" '* Father," replied the little girl, 
'* I held my brother William's hat." Although unable to render much assistance, 
the little maiden had done what she could ; she had held the hat, and deserving of 
praise for shewing her wiUingness to render all the help in her power towards her 
brother's rescue. 

Let us, then, my brethren, endeavour to imitate the example set by these 
children, and shew, at least, our willingness to render all the assistance in our power. 
Some of you can, like William, yourselves dive into the depths of literature, and by 
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jfMr owa prodaotioiii rendtr •stiitance ; others, if not Mb to do tfaU, otn, like 
Cbvlei, nm and laek for hdp in the productions of otiien : and thon that can neither 
write tbcQuelviea, nor select from other authors, can, at least, like the Httle girl, 
Md tkt ikat, — ^yes, hy unwearied assidoity and exertion, prevail upon others to beoomt 
sabtcabers to the work, and thus hy erery little meaas in their power, endeaTOur to 
do what they can, for ramemher, Mary Jane could do very Uttie, yet she could take 
credit for holding the hat. 

Whilst writing the foregoing few imperfect remarks, it struck me Tcry forcibly, 
that fomethiog in the shape of a brief rewiew of the last Number, might perhaps not 
be uninteresting to, at least, a portion of your numerous readers ; and if it meets your 
•pprobatioa, I may perhaps be tempted to continue the subject to future Numbers. 

First, then, in looking over the last Magasine, I find twenty articles of prose, 
nd tan of Terse, original and selected, besides the list of births, marriages and deaths, 
which certainly, as far as quantity goes, is suiHcient for the price. 

The first subject claiming our attention (in point of position) is " The American 
Correspondence." It cannot fail to yield a degree of satisfaction to every reflecting 
and philanthropic mind, to see the progress that Odd Fellowship is making amongst 
our transatlantic brethren ; and my own opinions exactly coincides with that of the 
writers of the " Correspondence/' viz : — that Odd Fellowship appears to be a plant 
peeoliarly adapted to the soil of their country. And I hawe no doubt but it would be 
a great addition to, at least, our respectability, if we, in England, were to act upon 
their recommendation with regard to discontinuing allconririal practices in our Lodges; 
Av it is folly to expect that Odd Fellowship will ewer attain the respectability that it ia 
(^titled to, 80 long as we continue to hold our meetings at public houses, and thus 
give direct encouragement to intemperance, by bringing us more immediately within 
the reach of temptation. 

The article '* On the Importance of Punctuality, '' by Samuel Clarke. The sub- 
ject is one of importance, and one in which we are all indiyidually connected; the article 
is well written, deserving a place in the Magazine, and will repay the reader a re-pemsal. 

** Style" is a subject that does not much interest us, as I consider very few Odd 
Mows have either the power or the will to imitate the example of the *' Giblets ;" 
B^ertheless as light reading (and tastes differ) it is amusing. 

The next subject, ** A retrospective glance at the past and present, with the 
befits and advantages of tlie age we live in," by John Clark, is a pleasing subject 
to reflect upon, presenting to the mind's eye the vast superiority in point of mechanical 
ingenuity, &c. of our own, to the by-gone ages, it will repay the perusal ; but, by the 
by) I would hint as delicately as possible to the writer, that if he had acted more upon 
his own suggestions, and been plain without being prolixious, it would have been as 
veil ; for, as I before hinted, we are, generally speaking, a body of plain working men, 
and plain language suits us far better than fine-strained phraseology, as we have little 
time to peruse dictionaries, &c. ; however the writer deserves credit, and I shall be 
happy to see his promised continuation of the subject. 

" Life in the East," by J. Quinn, is suflScient to make us thank our stars, that 
we were bom in England, where we can enjoy the divine bliss of having more of the 
presence of the fairest production of nature's handiwork — woman. 

** Socrates and Demetrius.'' An instructing article, and considered either indi- 
vidually or collectively, of importance for us to study. 

A poetic piece •* To a wild Blue Bell," is a very pretty production, simple, plain, 
and pathetic, the langusge and sentiment well suited to the subject. I would request 
** B. Stott," to favour us with more poetic effusions of this description ; such articles 
are both honourable to himself, and an ornament to the Magazine. 

In reading '' The King Snake," and *'The Pitch Grounds of TiepeHffe," the reader 
cannot fail to feel impressed with an idea of the wonderful works of nature. 

'*The Accepted Sacrifice," and '' The Bride," by W. G. L., speak well for both 
the head and heart of the writer ; the latter is a very pretty piece. I should like to see 
the subject continued as the wife and widow. 
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of Nature," by 6. P. Jenniiigi, is an interestiog article. If our 
memben would apply themtelTes more generally to the stndy of useful science, they 
would find it more conducive to their own happiness, than brawling and singing at the 
public house, which I am afraid some of them are very guilty of doing. The writer 
deserves the thanks of the Magasine reading community, for what h/s has already done 
for thdr information, and I trust he wiU not weary in well dohig. 

" On the sources of human happiness, and the conditions reqniute for maintaining 
it,"— an useful selection, and will repay perusaL 

"Glesnings in Craven, in a tour from Bolton Abbey to Ambleside." I can 
assure the readers of the Magazine that, in our part of the country. Odd Fellowship 
is beginning to occupy more of the notice, and consequently, more of the fiiendly 
feeling of society, than it has hitherto done ; only let the members conduct themselves 
as the principles of the Institution teach, and I doubt not, but ere long, they will 
become the admiration of society generally. 

It is pleasing to reflect how many sorrows have been relieved, how many tears 
dried, through the instrumentality of Widow and Orphans' Funds. What man with a 
feeling heart in his bosom, can refuse to contribute to so noble a cause as the one before 
us ? If through apathy or dislike they refuse or neglect to support it, I envy not their 
feelings. 

I think I have now briefly noticed most of the articles of importance, and have 
endeavoured fidthfiilly to comment a little upon each, excepting the births, marriages, 
and deaths, and these must not be omitted. As fbr the litde responsibilities, my wish 
and hope is, that they each in their day and generation, may become either Odd 
Fellows, or Odd Fellows' wives. To the married I wish every joy that connubial 
happiness can a£ford ; and the dead, I trust, have been removed from this Lodge to 
one above, which never breaks up or closes. 

I remain, the Order's sincere wdl-wisher, 

SCRUTATOR. 

SeptembeTj 1838. 



THERE'S BEAUTY. 



Thb&b's beauty o'er all ^his delectable world. 

It wakes at the first golden visit of light; 
There's beauty when mom hath her banner unfhrrd, 

Or stars twinkle out from the depths of the night. 
There's beauty on ocean's vast verdureless pldns, 

Though lash'd into fury, or lull'd into calm ; 
There's beauty on land and its thousand domains, 

Its cornfields of plenty, its meadows of balm. 
Oh, God of Creation I these sights are of thee, — 
Let all who have seen them for ever be tree. 

There's music when summer is with us on earth. 

Sent forth from the valley, the mountain, and sky ; 
There's music where rivers and fountains have birth. 

Or leaves whisper soft as the wind passeth by. 
There's music in voices that gladden our homes. 

In the lay of the niother, the laugh of the child ; 
There's mudc wherever the wanderer roams. 

In dty or solitude, garden or wild. 
Oh, Grod of Creation! these sounds are of thee, 
Let all who have heard them for ever be free. 

JOHN CRITCHLY PRINCE. 

Prince of Waterloo Lodge, Hyde, 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

GiNiUMxir, • 

In yovr Magarine of September last, jon did me the honour to 
imert a narration of the drenmnavigation of the DeMl Sea, which 1 farniihed you as 
an eje witneae i I now Tentore another eztraet from the pen of the lame gentleman, 
tiM c w fec tn e ag of whoae remarki I can voneh for, baling been an eye wttneaa of the 
auM Bcenea, and having likewiae nnmbered the oedan myidf ; ahoiud yaw thfaik the 
eitnet wortiiy inaertion, I will, at aome fritnre period, forward yon more of a aimilar 
Uad, eqmlly intereating. 

I am, Gentlemen, yow obedient aerrant, 

C. CRANMER. 

Stptmber, 1838. 



THE CEDARS OF LIBANON. 

PxBHAPS there is no spot about which inch general intereat eziata, of which we 
luTe so indistinct an idea as of the cedars of Libanon. Some imagine that forests of 
tiieie trees still cover the mountains ; others assert, among whom is no less an au- 
^ntj than Gibbon, that only five trees remain. This historian, however, accurately 
deieribes the country around them, '* from the ridge of Libanon, to the shores of 
Tripoli, where the gradual descent affords in a narrow space, each variety of soil and 
c^te, from the holy cedars erect under the weight of snow, to the vine, the mul- 
l^eny, and the olive trees of the fruitful valley." The traveller from Tripoli to the 
cedars, immediately on leaving the gate of the town, toils up a wild dell, where a 
torrent, (once confined within an aqueduct now In ruina) pours down beneath the shade 
of green copse wood, and shattered rocks; next he readies rich uplands, smiling with 
fropg of grain, and after plunging into a gloomy defile, and turning a mountain, he, 
in three hours, enters Sgorta, a christian village, built in a grassy plain, and embowered 
^ oliTe groves : thence a steep and rugged path leads to Eden. This large village, 
Pvtly concealed by olives, and shaded by noble walnut trees, is built on the side of a 
^, overlooking a beautiful valley. It is the Eden so emphatically called by Ezekiel, 
the "Garden of God." From hence the traveller rapidly ascends through scenery 
P^ectly Alpine, to a third christian town, seven hours from Sgorta, and ten from 
l^U, the name of which is Bshirrai. This village is built irregularly among the 
ternces worked on the side of a mountain, and commands the last ascent to the cedars, 
which rise like a titan battiement, at the head of a deep gorge. Abundant waterfalls 
^ down the rocks, and in the shaded valley below them, the rich alluvial soil is 
<livided by poplars and willows, growing along the rivulets which irrigate the verdant 
>&eadows. The eternal snows frown from above, and the traveller who has eagerly 
sought the shade at Tripoli, here wraps his mantle about him, and as the day closes, 
looses by the fire of some hospitable mountaineer. 

From Bshirrai the rudest ascent still remains to be overcome, by the side of the 
great ravine up to the natural rampart above mentioned ; when this is gained ** with 
ttramble and with bound," (which could be accomplished by none but the little well 
bred horses of the country) the pilgrim of Libanon finds himself in the region where 
▼egetation seems to have ceaaed. The hollow plain he has entered is completdy 
corered with snow during the winter, and at other seasons presents nothing to the eye 
but blocks of shattered rocks, between him and the snowy barrier, 1500 feet above his 
bead; while another vast perpendicular cliff aweeps round the end of this desolate 
^ and encloses it on N. N. E. and N. W. A dark green knoll is now seen ; on 
^Avtodng the traveler perceives that it ia a mass of foliage-— all his fatigues are forgotten 
*-the cedars of Libanon are before him. 

It would be difficult to conceive, and utterly impossible to describe, the variety of 
'^'^tions which crowd the mind of the traveller on approaching those sacred relics. 
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Fatigued with OTjnr siertion by tho labours of the preeediag dajTi bis mind becomes 
nnhinged, and he is, perhaps, ready to brand with the term of infatuation that^^desire 
which hitherto has prompted him to ascend the stupendous mountain and ready to 
relapse into a somniferous indifference to all .around him ; when all at once, hie is 
aroused as from a dream, his mind receives a flresh impulse, the hair of his head 
assumes an erect position, and his eye becomes the repository of an unaccountable 
^ear. 

The trees form one grove, oocupying from 10 to 12 /teres ; the soil on which they 
g^w is tittle else than the debris of limestone rock, and the yegetable deposits of the 
trsfis themselves. This grove is rendered highly picturesque by the hillocks and broken 
ground on which it stands ; each vista has between the trees its peculiar character, 
but the most remarkable is near the centre, and commands a long glade of green sward, 
winding amidst white rocks and the dark stems of the trees. The cedars themselves 
have mneh variety of form ; a few grow in a single stem like the mountain pine of the 
north, to a great height ; others branch forth ten or twelve feet from the ground Into 
a number of ramifications ; but eight or ten of the oldest rise from the roots enormous 
coi^oined stems, and throw out tjbeir huge branches latterally into endless diveisity of 
outline. It is remarkable that there are no very young trees, and after a careful 
examination, only one trunk was found to be rotten. Notwithstanding the deep soli- 
tude, the green turf and broad shadows, the beautiful forms of the trees, the wild 
groups of men and horses among them, and above all, the clear blue sky, and steady 
sunshine, give to the scene a cheerful air. Round one of the large trees, piles of stones 
have been heaped in a circle, on which it is said the Maronite monks once a year 
celebrate mass. 

The roots of the other large cedars are undefended, and frequently grow out of 
the sides of the stony banks, shooting latterally for a great distance. Most of the trees 
bear abundance of cones, which are similar in shape to those of the common larch, 
very compact, witii much resin in them, and varying from the size of a hen's egg, to 
that of a turkey, or even a swan, 

There is an Arab superstition that the cedars can never be numbered, but there 
can be v.o reasonable doubt, (several enumerations having been made the same day,) 
that from 299 to 304 cedars are .still standing. The height of the most lofty one, 
which grows like a larch to a single head, without any large branches, was found (by 
sextent) to be 93 feet 2 inches ; one of the great trees, 81 feet, to which all the eight 
largest trees approach. Three of these measure 32 feet 6 inches, 38 feet 8 inches, and 
41 feet 8 inches in circumference ; and there is a ninth tree, which, perhaps, may be 
classed with them. The lesser cedars are vastly inferior, and about the dimensions of 
two of their number, which were found to be 15 feet 3 inches, and 18 feet 6 inches in 
circumference. There seems no reason to question the common opinion of the country, 
that these are the only cedars now growing on Libanon ; their position watered by the 
rills descending from the snow during the heat of summer, corresponds with the de- 
scription given by the prophet of the trees of Eden, — " the choicest and best of 
libanon,'' and this name correctly retained by the village, (only ten miles distant) has 
been considered sufficient evidence to assign to the cedars now seen, the honour of 
being the relics of the forests of old, which are mentioned in the most ancient fable on 
record, twelve hundred years before the Christian era, — ** If not, let fire come out of 
the bramble, and devour the cedars of Libanon," (Judges 9th chap.) About 700 
years B. C, they are called ** the cedars of Libanon, high and lifted up," (Isaiah 
3rd chap.) A century later, another prophet exclaims, — '< Howl, fir-tree, for the cedar 
is fallen ;" '' Open thy doors, Libanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars," (Zech. 
11th chap.) The prophet Esekiel often used the cedars as a^ figure at another period, 
-— *' Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Libanon, with fair branches, and with m 
shadowing shroud of a high stature, and his top was among the thick boughs. The 
waters made him great, the deep set him on high, with her rivers running round abovit 
his plants, and sent out her little rivers into all the trees of the field." *< Thus was he 
fair in his greatness, in the length of his branches ; for his root was by great waters, 
and I have made him fair by the multitude of his branches, so that all the trees of 
Eden, that were in the garden of God, envied him, and all the trees of Eden, the 
choice and best of Libanon." 
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SPANGLETS OF HEAVEN. 

(From the Metropolitan Magazine.) 



Spanolbts of Heaven ! ye Kem to me 

The alphabet of immensity, 

By which I read in dazzling light 

The lofty name of the Infinite. 

Shine on 1 shine on I in your depths of blue, 

Till eTery heart can read it too, 

And every raptured eye that's bent 

Up to the studded firmament, 

Catches the glow of your ceaselfrss rays 

And glistens in th' Etemars praise. 

Beautiful stnrs 'neath your rich beams, 

As down from heaven their glory streams, 

When silence has sealed up the lips of earth. 

And thought more wild than the winds^has birth, 

I wander 1 I wander with untold joy. 

To feast my soul oi^ the orb-lit sky; 

And never did Chaldee, when taught to kneel 

At the shrines of your splendour, more wildly feel 

The torrents of bliss through his bosom flow. 

As he upward gazed from the dust below. 

Eyes of the universe I gems divine 1 
Sunn that bask in your own pure shine I 
Countless guides of the awe- struck soul, 
As inquiring it rushes from pole to polel 
I drink I I drink at yuur fountain deep, 
While others are locked in the arms of sleep ; 
Till, filled with the Pythonic draught of light, 
My intoxicate spirit deems all things bright, 
And earth and its deeds are lost to me. 
Eclipsed by your dazzling radiancy. 



A NORTHERN TOUR. 



Straw oBa, if e*er thy ardent step hath traced 

The northern realm of ancient Caledon, 

Where the proud queen of wildemefls hath placed. 

By like and cateract, her lonely throne ; 

Sublime, but sad, delight thy soul hath knowu, 

Gazine on pathless gleu and moantain high, 

List'nuig where from the ciiflb the torrent's thrown, 

Mingle tiieir echoes with the eagle's cry, 

And with the sounding lake and with the moaning sky. 

SCOTT. 



Tbbrb are few subjects which have afforded me more amusement than the erro- 
BeoQs and ridiculous notions which the illiterate inhabitants of one country entertain 
^ those of another, nor are those falUcious opinions confined to the people, but are 
5>teDded to the genend aspect of the country, its climate, temperature, nlubrity, or 
^Qttlobrity, productions, &c. &c. Thus, for instance, the people dwelling in the 
*<^vthera parts of this island, look upon tliose of the northern, as an inferior race of 
"^ovtsb, doomed to snhsist on food altogedier unfit for the human species, subject to 
|he siost inclement weather, undergoing the greatest hardships, and fettered with every 
^H'ee of misery and wretchedness, which the fall of Adam entailed on the human race. 
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MoreoTer ha conoeives that the country is the very emblem of sterility, that it is com- 
posed of barren mountains, yielding little else besides heath and furze, and a few ' 
stunted trees, from which scanty {uttance the inhabitants contrive to feed a few sheep, 
which however they are obliged to exchange for the more comfortable commodities of 
life ; that even its most ferUle spots yield no other grain besides oats, which they are 
obliged to reap in the gloomy month of December, amidst the rigours of a wintry 
storm. 

Should fortune however direct his step to that part of the British dominions, he 
finds to his great amazement, that the people possess a degree of civilization, re- 
finement, and consequent happiness,* of which he was until then totally unconscious ; 
be is, moreover, equally surprised that that abhorrence of parochial or personal aid, 
which in his native parts is considered pride and foolishness, is looked upon by the 
hardy Caledonian, as inseparable from honest industry ; and that that person who 
either solicits or consents to receive parochial assistance, if in possession of his mental 
and corporeal faculties, is branded as the most contemptible of his species, and is ever 
after held in derision. 

The appearance of the country will likewise tend to undeceive him ; for although 
there are many parts which will fully justify his former opinions, yet he perceives that 
every mountain has got its corresponding valley, which always consists of the richest 
alluvial deposit ; and from having a high temperature, and from being irrigated by the 
Hvpr which invariably rolls down its centre, produces grain in as great a state of per- 
feciion, as many soils in mueh lower latitudes. 

Should his stay in what he too hastily deemed an inhospitable and dreary land, be 
protracted, he finds those very circumstances which he imagined were productive of 
degradation and misery, have an effect diametrically opposite. 

The food of the peasantry, which he at first conceives unpalatable and innutritiona, 
is in fact infinitely better calculated to strengthen and invigorate the system, than an 
intermittent use of animal food. (The circumstance of physicians invariably recom- 
mending its adoption by invalids, will, I trust, justify the assertion.) He finds too, 
that the climate which be imagined intolerant, braces the nerves, invigorates the whole 
system, and enables the labourer to perform a task, which in his own land always 
requires the aid of stimulating fluids ; finally, he finds happiness in proportion to what 
he calls pride, and what they call honest independence, to proceed from their desire 
to live within their income, and from their abhorrence of public charity. This, with 
the consciousness of ** owing no man anything," imparts a degree of cheerfulness, to 
which the labourer in this country, soliciting credit for loaf after loaf at the huzter's 
shop, is an utter stranger. The cheapness of their coarse fare* enables them to attain 
the happiness I have alluded to, and happy would it be for the poor in this country, 
were they to adopt the same means, for I am sure their efforts would ultimately be 
crowned with success ; but unfortunately, their exists a formidable barrier between 
them and this blessed object, I mean a false and mistaken pride, which prompts them 
to sneer with contempt at what they call pig-meat, so that they would rather submit 
to be dunned for a debt, and see the petty tradesman ruined, for being so good-natured 
as to give them that credit which, perhaps, he himself was unable to obtain, than thus 
limit their desires to the means of gratifying them. 

-^ ■ • 1 1 TM I MMJ,^ a_^ U_l M. ■>!-■_ ■ ■ IM_1W^ —-^^^^^t^^^^^ 

*The food I allude to is a preparation of the fiarina of the common oats, provincially called 
porridge, which, if prepared in the foUowins: mamier, is highly natritioas, and not by any means 
unpalatable. Steep half a pound of oatmeal, onadalterated, in as much water as will fairly wet 
it } let it stand all nigrht, and prepare it next morning for breakfast, by boiling, which cannot be 
over done— twenty minutes however will generally suffice — and the best criterion of its fitness, is 
a certain tenacity and cohesion of tiie particles of the flour, perceptible on raising that implement 
by which it should be incessantly stirred. Daring the boiling process, before putting the mixture 
into tiie boiler, it is necessary to have as mnch water at the boiling point, as will keep it gently 
boning for the time specified, but should it become too thick before, more water most be added, 
and a very little experience will soon enable any one to ascertain the proper quantity. As much 
salt should be boiled with it ,as will cover its iusipidity, and after it has stood to cool a little, it 
should be eat with new milk. 

The nefiuious practice of venders mixing bean, flour, and barley.flour with oatmeal, has 
caused diflbrent individuals to take out patents, in order that they might be enabled to furnish the 
consumers with oatmeal in its inristine purity f hence the price of that artide has been raised at 
least 800 per cent above its actual value, nevertheless good oatmeal may be had in some few places 
among the midhu&d counties, particularly Stallbrdshire, where it may now be procured at from 
Is. $N1. to is. lOd. per two Imperial gallons. 
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TheM few preliminary remarks have emanated from the considcrativn of Odd 
FdOowihip, which pmrports to have the same end in view with myself, yiz : to draw 
maokind ftom a state of thoughtless prodigality to a state of comparatiye independenoOf 
which appears to me extremely spropos at the present crisis, when the staff of life has 
attained a price which, to the labouring dass, almost precludes the possibility of living 
ind preierving their integrity. 

Having said thus much, I shall next proceed to what was my original intention, 
namely, to give you an account of a tour through the pleasure grounds of bis Graee 
the Duke of Athol, Dnnkeld, Perthshire, perfosmed in the year 1826. 

The compact town of Dnnkeld— which accordinflp to tradition was originally called 
Caledonia — is situated on the river Tay, immediately behind the first range of the 
Grampian hills, and little more than a mile from the notorious hill of Bimam.— 
Dsnkeld house, the mansion of the noble Duke, is contiguous, and was once approach* 
ed from the principal street, through a ponderous gate of iron, between two rows of 
pietoresqas lime trees. The park is now entered from the east, by a more circuitous 
route, and the approach breaks off at right angles from the high-road leading from 
Perth to Inverness. 

The guides who live in various parts of Dnnkeld, and amount to six, wear a pecn- 
liar lort of livery provided for them by the Duke. On receiving a ticket from the 
gvdener, (who was in receipt of all emoluments arising from the donation of visitors,) 
and a guide, we were shown into the porter's lodge, and requested to put our names 
down in a book, (a ceremony which is rigidly observed towards every grade of visitors,) 
and conducted towards the house. The first object which attracts the attention is 
Stanley biU, which rises abruptly from the edge of the coach-road, at an angle of not 
leu than 45o, and to an altitude of from 70 to 90 feet. This hill,, which is of a cir- 
coiarform, is cut into terraces on the N.N.E. and N.W. sides, which winds towards 
the iommit, and there forms an area of 80 or 90 square yards. On the outer part of 
tUa careular area are planted, at regular intervals, about a score of field-pieces, vary- 
JBgfrom two to twelve inches in diameter. One of the largest of these pieces was 
tnosporled thither from the Isle of Man, whilst his Grace remained the sole monarch 
of that island, and bears an inscription in that language which I was unable to trans- 
lite. These pieces are annually used on two different occasions, namely, on the King's 
birth day, and on the birth day of his Grace. 

We were next conducted past the front of the hou^ towards the cathedral, the 
peater part of which was then in ruins ; the chancel has, however, been partially 
repaired, and is now used as the parish church. At the back of the cathedral are 
perhaps two of the most magnificent larch trees in Great Britain, and I understand 
the very first of the species introduced into Scotland, they having been kept in the 
greenhouse of the Duke until they became loo large for their habitation, when they 
were planted in the situation I have alread|r described, and where they have attained 
to the respective heights of 94 and 89 feet, ami to the circumferences of 16 and 14 
feet The noblest of these two trees, from some fortuitous circumstance, had lost its 
leader, which, had it retained, would probably have some years since attained the alti- 
tude of 100 feet. 

Leaving the cathedral, we next proceeded up the side of the river. The walk hers 
li troly charming ; the view is indeed bounded on every side, save the south and west ; 
la which direction the Grampian hills, with a few straggling sheep like dots on their 
tides, form a very pretty back-ground to the prospect. On the fore-ground the village 
of Inver, — ^the birtii-place of Niel Gow, of fiddle-playing notoriety, — is seen peeping, 
in some places over the heads, at others between the trees ; the river rushing over its 
pehly bed, mingling its murmurs with the choir of a numerous variety of birds, pro- 
daees a thrilling and pleasing effect on the imagination, and forms an appropriate re- 
treat for a reflecting and contemplative mind. One thing, however, occasionally inter- 
mpts the tranquility incident to this vicinity. On the green banks of the opposite side 
of the river, a melancholy instance of the imbecility of human nature frequently pre- 
sents itself, of which we ourselves — ^before we had proceeded a quarter ef a mile up 
the river— -were eye-witnesses. An aged female, labouring under mental aberration, 
dinmally (as our guide informed us) paces up and down the river's brink, and as the 
Vol, 5— No. 5—2 E. 
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paroxysms of grief or rage prevail, th« tale of real or imaginary grief dies away among 
the trees, or the imprecations and threats of un^tifled revenge are reverYierated from 
the rocky steeps. Nearly opposite to the village of Inver the waters of the Braun join 
those of the Tay, at which junction the former river forms a very pretty cascade, and 
in the centre of a grotto — on whose rude stone-benches we for a few minutes seated 
ourselves — produces a singularly deafening noise. This shady retreat is composed of 
irregular shaped blocks of Basalt, on several of which are painted passages of scrip- 
ture) quotations from Ossian, &c. ; the work of an ingenious butler, who once lived 
in the Duke's family. 

Leaving this enchanted spot we next arrived at the American Flower Garden, 
where are assembled almost all the Alpine and subaquatic floral riches of Great Britain 
and North America. To any one unconversant with horticultural or botanical matters 
it would be impossible to convey anything like an adequate idea of the scene which this 
fascinating spot exhibits in the month of May, where, from the majestic Rhododendron 
to the comparatively insignificant Menzezia, the tints of the rainbow are reflected and 
refracted in endless variety. 

Leaving this fascinating spot, and proceeding about a quarter of a mile farther up 
the stream, we now reached Johnnie Memillan's boatt where we were soon ferried 
across by Johnnie himaelft who very courteously offered us a part of the contents of 
his <nt(^ mill, and on our leaving him, hoped our honours would have a fine day. 

Our path now winded through an umbrageous plantation of oak, elm, ash, scotch, 
larch, fir, &c., where the incessant notes of the blackbird, the thrush, the gold 
and bullfinches, and many other sorts of birds, produced a most harmonious sylvan 
choir, and produced an effect on us which certainly did not accelerate our steps. Our 
guide here afforded us no little amusement, (though out of courtesy we were obliged 
to endeavour to conceal our mirth,) by pointing out to us, with a most elongated phiz, 
the path of an old and venerable hare, which was then in the act of forming a crosi 
with the path in which we were treading ; a circumstance which he emphatically de- 
clared to be predictive of a most melancholy and sad disaster to some body. At the 
conclusion of his account of the innocent animal's errand, our risible muscles became 
distended, and one of our party burst out into a fit of laughter, which so offended our 
guide that, for some considerable distance afterwards, he did nought but offer incense 
to Tacita. 

Proceeding onwards, in the bottom of a dell thickly covered with underwood, we 
now began to hear the distant murmuring of a rapid stream, which grew louder and 
louder as we proceeded. A slated cottage of a circlar form was next distinctly seen, 
Apparently emerging from the bosom of a thick fir plantation, which — ^probably from 
the locality of its situation — is called the hermitage. (Iiie reader will, I presume, 
expect to be favoured with a long descri^Hion of a cavern, with stone benches, rude 
wicker work tables, mossy couches, and a^)•ve all, with an account of some sage shep- 
herd who, disgusted with the fulsome treachery of mankind, had retired hither to drag 
out a weary existence in the midst of solitude: I must, however, disappoint him; 
though I presume the disappointment will not ultimately displease him.) On approach- 
ing, the stranger is saluted as with the noise of a considerable cataract, yet unable to 
disoover the least vestige of the watery element : — here he is desired by the guide to 
remain for a few minutes and indulge his reverie, while the latter adjusts something in 
the interior of the building : — this manoeuvre ended, he re-appears at the door, and, 
assuming an air of self-importance, desires the company to advance. On entering 
the generality of visitors are much chagrined at the insignificant size of the apartment, 
and the paucity of objects to be admired. These, however, are sufficiently eulogized 
by the guide, who secret'y smiles at their disapppintment. Directly opposite to the 
entrance is a beautiful oil painting of the poet Ossian, in the act of importing some 
grand lesson to his two sons. The old man before his demise had lost his sight, of 
which the guide gives a lengthy account ; and while some of the visitors are eager to 
hear the least account of the great man, others are very busy poising two immense 
maritime shells, which are placed on marble slabs, one on each side the portrait of 
which I have been speaking. I myself was very much pleased with the appearance of 
the venerable old man, but more particularly with that of a dog, who with an apparent 
earnestness and attention, which implied nothing less than an affectionate concern for 
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the iafirmity of its master, was gazing up in his face, as if in eipectation of witnessing 
t^e restoration of his sight. As a. fin de comedies the goitj^ ifow desires some one of 
t^e eompsny to feel the beard of the old man, affirming that it fe^ls the same as the 
besrd of any other man : yrhilst the person gp^s to lay hold of the old emblem of 
ssgacity, the guide suddenly pulls a cord, and the old man vanishes, dog and all. — 
Nor is this the whole of ruse de turprenSre; the noise of the waters which, during 
their stsy within Ossian's apartment, were partially suppressed, are now increased in 
an hundred told ratio ; an increased share of light likewise breaks in upon him ; his 
eyes are instinctiyely directed to the ceiling, and he fancies the whole body of waters 
is about to descend on his devoted head ; he utters a shriek and starts back with horror, 
and utterly expects the immediate inundation of the apartment. Finding, however, 
that the noise continues, and that no water is precipitated, he feels somewhat abashed 
at his sudden retreat, and again ventures forward, and cautiously surveys that spot 
from whence originated the cause of his unnecessary terror ; when, to his unspeakable 
delight, he ascertains that a large convex mirror, placed on the ceiling of another 
apartment, (to which the portrait of Ossian formed the door and partition,) reflects 
the appearance of a real cascade, contiguous to but outside the building. 

On entering this latter apartment, which is of a circular shape, the coup de oeil 
is truly astonishing ; and the strangerr, scarcely recovered from the illusion of the im- 
pending waters, (if of a sedate turn of mind,) is not o^er well pleased to find himself 
in the midst of a suite of apartments all equally well tenanted with the one he is in, 
more especially is he secretly upbraiding the guide for having left the doors of those 
apartments wide open : his conversation is consequently constrained, and he begins to 
idsh he had chosen a more fortunate time for his visit. At length he perceives that 
ooe of the strangers in each room is very much like himself, and that each company is 
of a strange identity : in order to assure himself still farther, he ventures t o the door 
of one of the apartments ; when, to his unspeakable surprise and joy, he finds that 
the whole is an illusion. The doors are transformed into huge looking glasses, fitted 
into the walls with a nicety which could not readily be detected ; and those very scenes 
which had filled his mind with chagrin, are changed into sources of mirth and amuse- 
o>e&t. A large convex window on the opposite side of the apartment, to that wherein 
1>< enters, lights the apartment, and enables him to view without apprehension a beau- 
tifolfall of the river Braun, over a rock of about 15 or 16 feet high, into a profound 
basin, from which the waters rise in the shape of mist and form a beautiful rainbow. 
On this object the eye dwells with unsophisticated pleasure, front which the stranger 
f^s reluctant to withdraw himself: elevating his eyes the scene is changed from aqua- 
tic to sylvan ; the whole mountain side, almost as far as the eye can reach, presents 
nothing but one uniform mass of foliage ; turning his eyes more to the right, he per- 
ceives those huge masses of rock, which form the bed of the river, from behind which 
tbe tortuous waters are seen to issue, when a similar obstruction again hides them from 
the view, until they re-appear at the brink of the precipice. 

The guide, with all the loquacity of a mountebank, is very assiduous in his en- 
deavours to elicit the encomiums of his company, for which purpose he promptly avaUs 
himself of ^he services of a large portable convex mirror, by which he is enabled to 
present the landscape to the stranger in an endless variety ; and, indeed, that person 
who is capable of remaining an unconcerned spectaror of all around him in such a 
spot, must either be an object of contempt, or of the greatest commiseration — his 
mind must be either replete with unutterable grief, or it must be callous and dead to 
every refined feeling, and have not one left, save those of selfishness and sensuality. 

Before quitting this fascinating spot, I could not help expressing my unqualified 
regret that a building surrounded by the wildness of uncultivated nature, embosomed 
amongst the most romantic scenery, and bearing the appellation of an hermitage, 
should possess nothing which entitled it to the name, save its isolated situation, and 
the subjects of conchology I have already alluded to in Ossian's porch. 

"A slated roof and highly finished interior,'* said I, ** is not characteristic of 
seelnaion, nor much in unison with the life and views of an hermit/* " True," replied 
our guide ; " and the hermitage once possessed a thatched roof, which I think looked 
better ; but, unfortunately for the preservation of that consistent covering, the guides 
were then in receipt of the donations of the visitors, and each were in possession of a 
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key to the balding : a jealousy arote in the minds of one or more of the parties con- 
oemedi that some were deriving more benefit from the occupation than others : this 
jealousy at last amounted to revenge ; and one of the party set fire (as is supposed) to 
the noff and the whole building was soon reduced to ashes ; since which time the pre- 
sent more substantial building has been ereoted, and the guides have been deprived of 
that temptation to incendiarism — the money." 

Time will not permit me to give an account of the remaining part of our journey ; 
but should you and your readers deem the preceding narration worthy perusal^ I will 
on some future occasion resume the subject. 

Meantime I remain, 

Gbntlembk, 

Totir most obedient servant, 

Phikmikrqpie Lodge, AiAergtone, Aug. ZUU JAMES REID. 



ENGLAND'S MERRY BELLS. 

Hail 1 hail to England's merry bells ! 
*How oft, when in a foreign cUme, 
I've heard the never-varying chime, 
Which falls like sadness on the ear 
And speaks of vows and penance drear : 
And oft my wandering thoughts would roam 
To England's free and happy home, — 
Her cultured fields and woody dells, 
And sigh for England's merry bells. 

Hail! hail to England's merry bells! 
Long stand those holy fanes, which send 
Your peaceful music o'er the land :— 
*May they resound to latest days. 
With sacred hymns of prayer and praise ; 
And long may public, private weal, 
Be welcom'd by an echoing peal: — 
I love to hear that joyful tone. 
Which makes our neighbour's bliss our own,— 
Of frank and social joy it tells. 
Diffused by England's merry bells ! 

BROTHER CHARLES BRAZIER. 
Marptit qf Ha$ting*i Lodge, Aahby'de^la-Zoueh, 



HEALTH IN ENGLAND. 

It is not generally known that England, both in its counties and towns, is the 
most healthy country in Europe. The average mortality in England is 1 in 62, Nether- 
lands 1 in 48, Russia 1 in 41, France 1 in 39, Austria 1 in 38, Prussia 1 in 35, Uni- 
ted States of America 1 in 30, Bavaria 1 in 29, Sicily 1 in 27. Sicily is the most 
un h eal t hy country in Europe. If we refer to the large cities we have the same favour- 
able result. The average mortality at London is 1 in 40, Paris 1 in 32, Petersburg- 
1 in37, Berlin 1 in 34, New York 1 in 35, Philadelphia 1 in 21, Naples 1 in 28,. 
Brussels 1 in 25, Amsterdam 1 in 24, Yieima 1 in 22^. 
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INGIyEBOReUGH CAVE. 

(J^Mn Ghatdn^t in Craven.) 

Tbi mouth of the caTern, which b attained by a gentle ascent of a few feet, is a 
▼ut canopy of grey rock, which assames the form of a depressed arch, extending 
about filty-siz feet in width and fifteen in h^ht, receding fifty-six yards from the 
entrance to the extremity of what formed the old cave ; and as there was a contnual 
flow of water from its terminus along one of its sides, it was conjectured the cave wai 
of greater extent ; Harrison, (the person who it appears first discorered the cavern), 
howerer, with assistance, made with considerable labour an aperture in the rock, suffi- 
ciently large to effect an entrance, when, to his astonishment, he stood erect in a 
spacious and vaulted chamber. At present, about thirty -six feet from the entrance, 
an iron gate has been erected, and the art with which it is placed, detracts nothing 
from the effect of Natare : for if this were an *' open sessame,'' the depredations of 
the forty thieves would dwindle into insignificance, and the cave soon be robbed of all 
its interest, save its immensity. 

Harrison's two sons having preceded our arrival by some minutes, and having 
lighted a considerable part of the cave with a quantity of candles, we entered the first 
chamber, or original cave, where nothing is left but to deplore the loss of the stalac- 
tites which are broken off, and the injury the dark tesselated roof has sustained from 
its admirers ! At the end of this chamber is the entrance of the new cave, formed by 
two mde pillars, the thickness of which will give an idea of the difficulty of originally 
Meeting an entrance. The change of temperature is so gradual as to be hardly per- 
^ptible, and the water ripling along one side of the cavern, plays its part prettily in 
this scene, where the true lover of Nature will feel that 

" Each passing hour sheds tribute fh>m her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 
And loves unfelt attract iiim.*' 

The foUqwing is the known length, for which I am indebted to the possessor of 
^6 property, which will vouch for its correctness :— 

Yards, 

From the mouth of the cave to the gate, about 13 

From the gate to the end of the old cave 564 

To the first chamber 64 

To the second chamber 76 

To the third chamber 140 

To the fourth chamber * 170 

To the fifth chamber 170 

To the lake : 225 

To the gothic arch 260 

Beyond this the cave has been explored a distance of between nine hundred and a 
thousand yards, by Lord Encombe, now, (by the lamented death of his great and 
good predecessor,) Lord Eldon, Mr. James, and Mr. Matthew Farrer, but at pre- 
sent it is inaccessible, except to those who can bear the fatigue of walking with bent 
body under the impending limestone roof— of creeping along low vaulted chambers — 
of squeezing themselves through narrow passages, — and who are not afraid to wade 
through pools or basons of water, and occasionally to rely upon their skill in swim- 
tding. 

In walking through these explored regions, it is quite impossible fally to appre- 
ciate the beauties of Nature, in sdl the many diveisified ornaments with which she has 
chosen to furnish her chamber : — from the roof, where it is not minutely tesselated, 
with the utmost precision there impend innumerable stalactites of many forms ;— - 
some beautifully translucent, some having the appearance of ivory, and many like 
inverted forests of dwarf oaks. In one chamber rising from the ground is a perfect 
liliputian fort, upon the very borders of the stream, f 3ur feet in height, with perfect 
ramparts and bastions : — then I discovered whole stalagmite forests of trees ; now and 
then a faery bath of the ooldest water ; and upon one side, an extended and bright 
nhery line, — a mark probably where the water had stayed its progress. In the third 
' chamber la a stalagmite, the very shape of the only house of industry we know of — 
the bee-hive : — the water was dropping upon it rapidly, and the time may arrive when 
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it will be joined to the roof. The care is a museum of wonders, and well-i^paid hours 
may be passed in it. At one spot is a perfect eolumn, in the very centre of a cham- 
ber, and those who delight in music may hare their ears gladdened by a peal of sweet- 
toned bells — such as they have never heard — from slalactites. The gothic arch is 
another antiquity, formed by a vast fissure in the roof, which extends directly across 
the cavern, having its natural rudeness relieved by masonry of an hundred ages ; and 
should you wish to repose where loneliness And quietude are twinly together» here is a 
pellucid and stilly lake in the very depths of a cavern ; whilst at diiSerent parts upon 
each side may be seen tremendous rocks of glittering spar, owing their origin to a 
single drop of water filtering through the stratum and depositlog the atom of calcareous 
earth with which it is loaded, T^e surface of these rocks is formed by innumecable 
little reservoirs regularly placed in tiers one below another : — the source of the fountaii^ 
by which they are fed is unseen and unknown, but these reservoirs being generously 
supplied to overflowing, each has its equal share, and receiving the water's plenteous 
gifts other reservoirs are formed ; and thus the rock generates its own increase : and 
as I left this interesting spot, I thought that he must be a poor, miserable, almpst 
soulless creature, who could trace the paths of this retreat, without fervently ac- 
knowledging the beauty and design evinced in every of the varied millions of beAutiful 
«ncrttstations which are above — upon the sides — and around his steps. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

Poor man 1 whoe'er thou art, that's doom'd to toil 

Amidst the hum and bustle of a school, 

I pity thee 1 Thou eatest not the bread 

Of pamper'd ease, or tranquil liberty:— 

The various beauties of the smiling spring 

Bloom not for thee — the warm inviting day, 

The sweetly scented air, come not within 

Those dull scratch*d walls, which circle thy wan form : — 

Thou breath'st the noxious vapour that impairs 

Tby health, thy strength, and valued peace of mind : — 

Thou'rt doom'd to bear the insolence of boys. 

And publish truths to inattentive ears ; 

To labour hard to train the mind that's weak. 

And for thy labour find ingratitude: 

For next the parent thoughtlessly complains, — 

His child he says but little progress makes; 

And yet his boy wants not his share of sense. 

O I surely, surely, thou should'st be endowed 

With all the patience Job, 'tis said, possess'd ; 

For thou wilt have occasion very oft 

To exercise it, and that every day 1 

To bear with all these temper-trying ills I 

To feel the spring of life declining fasti 

And all for what ? a pittance, small indeed, 

That just keeps soul and body joined in one. 

Poor man 1 I pity thee, and all thy train. 

VERITAS. 

NoaVs Ark Lodge^ Newark District. 



Public Opinion.— In wisdom, steadiness, and judgment, the people have greatly 
the advantage of princes. By some occult and singular qi^ality, they frequently 
foresee the most astonishing events. For this reason the voice of the people is com- 
pared to the voice of God. — MachiaveL 
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ON SUNDAY liECTURES AND COMMITTEES. 

ItANNOT boast of any display of intellectual powers, or literary talent, to draw 
the attention of the thinking portion of the Magazine readers ; but as Odd Fellowe are 
for the most part plain men, I, as a plain man, feel anxious to propagate my views on 
a sulject which is (to me) of great importance. Many and various means have been 
employed by different highly talented and well wishing individuals, — brethren of our 
Fraternity,^to improve our laws, and make them as pure as fallible men are capable ; 
bat there is one subject which has apparently escaped their notice, (so far as regards 
their tIsws being promulgated), viz : Committee-meetings ajid Lectures on the Sabbath 
day. I am sorry that it has not fallen into abler hands, but perhaps it may be the 
means of calling forth more talented and strenuous advocates, in support of my humble 
bat well-meant endeavours to promote the increase of happiness and decrease of im- 
morality, by these suggestions ; and if I can be the means of bringing forward their 
saperior aid to effect this change, my humble efforts will not be in vain ; and I firmly 
anticipate ic will be one means of establishing ourselves in the minds of the religious 
portion of the community, and likewise increase our numbers and respectability. 

It is certain that our Lectures are moral and highly instructive to those who rightly 
appreciate them. It is not them I wish to derogate — for I am sure too great encomium 
cannot be given to the composers of the sublime truths they contain — but it is the 
practice of assembling on the Lord's day to deliver them in public houses, where in- 
dividuals are brought into the immediate view of the tempting and alluring paths of 
vice and immorality, &nd these are paths that we, as Odd Fellows and as Christians, 
ought to avoid ourselves, and likewise endeavour to deter others from walking therein. 

It has been strongly recommended in the Minutes of different A. M. Cs. to dis- 
continue the practice of Sunday Lectures and Committees, bul as it has not been suffi- 
ciently acted upon, (too much to the contrary), and as I conceive it to be injurious to 
our beloved Institution, I as an individual should be glad to see an alteration in those 
laws which give a discretionary power to Districts with regard to Committees, and 
leaves it option&l with Lodges whether they hold their Lectures on the Sabbath day or 
Qot. It is my opinion — and not without a knowledge of the fact — that a great many 
of the religious portion of the community are deterred from becoming worthy members 
of our Fraternity by such meetings being held on the Sabbath day ; and if such prac- 
tices were disallowed, it would thereby raise up individuals capable of giving in a more 
extended way moral instruction and moral precepts, convincing the world that virtuCt 
morality, true friendship, brotherly love, and charity, are the precepts which the prin- 
ciples of pure Odd Fellowship teach. 

I am anxious to see removed anything that is likely to influence the public mind 
"gainst the principles of our beloved Institution ; and if this meets the approbation of 
our Magazine reading brethren, I hope they will shew it by their talented productions 
in support of this humble effort, and I shall at an early period extend my remarks on 
this (to me) most important subject. 

Hoping some one more capable will take the subject in hand, and by their rheto- 
rical language convince our brethren that this ought to be maturely considered, and as 
*«fly as possible removed, 

I am, worthy Brethren, 

The Order's well-wisher, 

SAMUEL WHEELHOUSE. 

St. David Lodge, Manchetter, October Uth, 1838. 



Fragment of Arabian Pobtry. — An Arabian having brought a bluifh to a 
^tiden's cheek by the earnestness of his gaze, said to her — " My looks have planted 
foses in your cheeks, why forbid me to gather them ? the law permits him who sows 
to reap the harvest." 
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THE MANIAC AND HIS SON. 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

Bif Thomat Morley, Esq. 

About foar yean ago I paid a visit to my favourite place, Rotterdam, and through 
the medium of a friend, was introduced to an invalid, whose poverty precluded him 
from obtaining that comfort and attention which his illness required ; but his son, 
Thomas, in a great measure alleviated the sufferings of his poor father by the assiduity 
and attention he displayed in anticipating his immediate wants ; but some men, in 
their sickness, do what you will, are never contented ; they must abuse, and swear, 
and vow there never were such villains as their own family ; and this, alas ! was the 
treatment poor Tom experienced from one to whom he had ever been most ready to 
assist, and to anticipate his every want, and ofte^ have the tears trickled down the pale 
cheeks of the poor boy, as the old man was lying helplessly in bed, shamefully abusing 
and villifying his conduct, which was never known to deviate from that kindness a son 
should bestow upon a suffering parent, no matter how grossly that parent may behave ; 
for it is a sense of duty incumbent upon the son which ill becomes him to neglect, and 
it is a duty which it would be well if every child, like poor Tom, was to recognise ; 
and, I doabt not, that there would be found within a reigning calm which would amply 
repay the misery endured. 

The old man had for the last tjiree months Suffered much, and at times his mind 
wandered, that he was wholly unconscious of what he did. He had been lying for 
many days in one position, and quite incapable of removing from it without the aid 
and assistance of his son, who was ever ready to wait and attend him in his misery. 

** Why the devil, Tom, don't you assist me ?'' groaned the old man to his son, 
as he was one morning boiling two eggs for breakfast ; " you will see me die and rot 
first, I think, ere you'll raise a hand to help me — wretch !" 

" Dear father,'' said Tom, as he was taking the eggs from the pot, ** what can I 
do to serve you ?" 

'* What can you do 1 Don't you see I am ill, and incapable of assisting myself ? 
Why don't you place my head higher ? Wretch I" 

I could perceive that the unkindness of the old man had wounded the feelings of 
poor Tom, that he was near like to burst with the pain it had inflicted on his young 
and sensitive heart. The poor lad immediately ran to his father's bed, and after shak- 
ing the pillows, placed them beneath his head, when suddenly a shriek of agony issued 
from the old man, and with a heavy blow he threw his son upon the floor. 

" Wretch !" exclaimed the old man, ** you want to kill me I I know you do I but 
you sha'nt ! — I will live to plague you I" 

The poor boy could no longer contend against the feelings of his heart ; he burst 
into a torrent of tears, which he had endeavoured for some time to check, but the 
heart was full, and the burst of kindly affection which had swollen within hifxi had 
broken, and he wept hard and fast. 

There is something dreadful in wounding the heart of the young. They feel all 
inflictions heavy ; but doubly heavy is the blow when it emanates from a parent, be he 
ever so harsh, for it was that parent that gave him life, and it is a duty playing around 
the young heart which we cannot fathom. 

'' It is hard," said Tom, as he placed his handkerchief to his eyes, ** to have a 
father whom I love, and his son willing to endure, without a murmur, all the priva- 
tions and pangs to which, alas ! poverty is akin, to be treated with brutality." 

And, as the poor boy unconsciously uttered the last word, he exclaimed, '* No t 
heaven pardon me — not brutality J — not brutality 1 Let not heaven hear the son pro- 
nounce his father brutal 1 If the angels have recorded that fatal and wicked word ; if 
they have taken the advantage of a forgetful moment, let the son blot and eradicate it 
for ever with the tears that are now flowing from his eyes I" 

The poor boy, overpowered with exhaustion, fell upon the bed and wept. 
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"Tom, you brute!" exclaimed the old man, when every thing had subsided 
into a calm. " Tom 1 villain that he is to leave me thus ! Tom 1 Tom !" 

" Father/' said the poor boy, raising the head from the rude bed it had dropped 
down upon, overcome with care and exhaustion, ** did you call ?" 

" Give me a glass of water, devil !** 

"A little sago, father, will be better, and do you more good." 

" I said water, wretch I Let me have water !" 

"You know, father, the doctor forbids it. Anything but water ; it may prove 
fatal. Dear father, quench your thirst with tiiis ; it is a drink made on purpose for 

yea." 

The old man drank from the jug his son proffered him, but with a look of indig- 
natioQ and scorn as if he thought his son had some plot upon his life. With what care 
he first sipped, and with what fire did his eyes glare forth when he asked his son 
whether it contained poisdn. The boy started ; the word or the base thought of his 
father had stricken him into marble. 

"What I" said the old man in a calm, but fiendish manner. ** So I have found 
oat yoM plot I Your guilt is here, and all the power of heaven or hell shall not wrench 
it from me. I have drank of it, but not enough to destioy or injure me. I shall live 
to see you hanging on a gibbet — ah ! ah 1 ah 1 Yes : I will have this drink analyzed, 
BQd yon, upon your father's evidence, will be convicted, found guilty, and ordered 
to be executed, No one will plead for you. No one will pity you — glad of it I— glad 
of it! Ah 1 ah! ah! my son come to the gallows 1 ahl an! ah 1" 

The poor boy's colour changed ; his hair stood on end ; his fright cannot be con- 
ceived or pictured ; he was standing like a corpse gazing upon his father ; the scene of 
horror cannot be described ; the boy's blood had frozen within him ; his lips had be- 
come as pale as marble, and his whole frame appeared the picture of horror and of 
death. A smile — a contemptible and madUcuc'd smile pervaded the old man's lips ; his 
reason had bereft him, and a laugh of horror sounded through the house ; the boy fell 
from his position upon the floor ; the old man laughed, and thanked God that he was 
dead, and with a solemn oath trusted he would ne'er plague him more. 

A few hours after the above event the poor lad had become sensible of all that had 
occurred, and thought it prudent to write to his sister and a few friends, informing 
them of his father's present state of mind, and begging they would immediately come 
down and see him. He sat down, overcome with exhaustion, to write those letters, 
and as he wns penning a kind and affectionate epistle to his sister, the old man had 
quietly crawled from his bed, and snatching at the poker from the grate, lifted it in the 
*"•» and with one heavy, but fatal blow, murdered his son- upon the spot. A horrid 
laagh issued from the old man's lips, and with a maddened and ghastly smile cast his 
eyes to heaven, and exclaimed, *• Thank God I have at last done it 1" 

The old man's reason never returned to him, and he died in a madhouse shortly 
^f the above event, leaving one poor unhappy girl to struggle and battle against the 
a^i^ersities of the world. 



THE SPELL OF HOME. 

There blend the ties that strengthen 
Our hearts in hours of grief. 
The silver links that lengthen 
Joy's visits, when most brief. 
Then dost thou sigh for pleasure ? 
O do not widely roam : 
But seek that hidden treasure 
At home, dear home. 

BS&NARD BaRTOX. 

Vol. 5— No. 5—2 F. 
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LINES 

On a Young Man who wai lost in the snow, being ansioue to convey to hit fritnda a 
letter he had received from a Brother in New Orleans ; and not having arrived, 
nor been heard o/, it was supposed that he had lost his wag and been drowned in 
some of the Lochs frozen at the time. 



O stay awhile, my gentle friend, 
Thy pleasant news can wait the morrow. 

Dread dangers on thy steps attend, — 
Should tidings good occasion sorrow ? 

Behind, before^ is wild and mde, 
The wreathy snows the footsteps cumber -, 

And who, amid the solitude. 
Shall wake the wanderer from his slumber ? 

How fttlse is Tamil's half-frozen wave. 
How deep is Cuvian's lonely billow ; 

And what Oie weary wight can save? 
The cloud his tent, the earth his pillow ! 

Farewell, my friend, I cannot stay — 
To loch or moor am I a stranger ? 

Who knows the best, the safest way, 
Were coward if he dream*d of danger. 

So lately in our cherished cot 

All— all was sweet content and gladness ; 
But now a brother's distant lot 

Has fiU'd each aching heart with sadness. 

He lives ; — he writes of peace and health, 
And should another night pass o*er them. 

When thus with words more priz*d than wealth 
From grief to joy I can restore them. 

Beneath the rocky mountains high. 
The wading son sank cold and cheerless ; 

Aghast the mute flocks mark'd the sky- 
One heart aloue was light and fearless. 

Soon fell the night, and such a night 
Of driving drift and tempest swelling ; 

The morning broke with feeble light. 
Within the shepherd's anxious dwelling. 



They sought him east, they sought him west, 
^ By lonely loch and moorland dreary; 
And many a foot the white snow press'd. 
By lou^y glen and chasm'd quarry. 

And long by loch and mountain stream. 
They watch'd to see tiie dead light hover. 

Till twice the /ull moon's silvery beam, 
Illum'd the cold earth's spotless cover. 

But who is he amid the storm. 
That wanders— to the echoes sighing; 

Who thinks each speck a lifeless form. 
Each sound the murmur of the dying ; 

That turns him from the trackless wild. 
To hear a mother's bitter anguish ! 

Or see, in broken sleep, his child 
Upon the chilly mountain languish i 

Alas I more near his native vale, 
Koaid! with all he lov'd around him ; 

He sank exhausted, bleach'd and pale, — 
And bleach'd and pale a brotberfound him ! 

His head reclining on his hand, [streaming ; 

The wild winds through his dark locks 
And on that pensive visage bland. 

The noontide sun was brightly gleaming. 

'Twas sad to see the funeral train. 
So darkly o'eir the white hills bending. 

Unto the church yard's stilly scene, 
With slow and solemn step descending. 

» 

Now storms may gather, tempests rise. 
O'er Doon's dark waves & mountains hoftry» 

In soft repose the shepherd lies : 
With tears bedew his hapless story ! 

W. L. G. 



ENTHUsnwsM is a beneficent enchantresss, who never exerts her magic but to our 
advantage, and only deals about her friendly spells in order to raise imaginary beauties 
or to improve real ones. The worst that can be said of her is, that she is a kind 
deceiver, and an obliging flatterer. — Fitzosbome. 

The meanest flower that blows, can give thoughts that do often lie too daep for 
tMrs. — Wordsworth. 
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SKETCHES OF POETRY AND POETS. 

BY a. p. JENNINGS. 



No. r//.— MRS. HEMANS. 



" Hark, ai 1x17 lingering footstepti slow retire. 

Some spirit of the air has waked her string ; 
'Tls now a seraph bold, with touch of fire ; 

Tis now the brush of fairy's frolic wing. 
Receding now, the dying nnmbers ring 

Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell ; 
And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 

A wandering witch-note of the distant spell; 
And now »tis silent aU !— Enchantress, fare thee well." 

-Sir Walter Scott, 

FiLiciA Dorothea Browne was born in Duke-street, Liverpool, on the 25 th of 
September, 1794. Her father was a native of Ireland, and her mother was descended 
from aa ancient Venetian family. Among her ancestors were three who had attained 
to the dignity of Doge of that city ; and another who was commander at the battle of 
^panto. And in latter days another of the family held the more humble situation of 
Venetian Consul at Liverpool.. To this affinity she would frequently allude in after 
^fe, and attribute to it much of that strong tinge of romance which pervaded every 
thought and action of her life, and inspired her with so passionate a fondness for 
German and Italian literature. When a child, she was an object almost of devotion ; 
her beauty was extreme, and the early evidences she gave of her high abilities, with 
W quickness and aptitude for instruction, rendered her the admiration of all with 
whom she was connected. 

When she was only about five years of age, her father was compelled, through 
commercial embarrassments, to leave Liverpool, and remove his family to Grwych, in 
Denbighshire, North Wales. The house which they here inhabited was exactly of a 
description to excite and encourage the developement of her poetic fancies. It was an 
old and spacious mansion, standing close to the' sea. shut in by rocky hills, and pre- 
senting altogether a scene of the wildest solitude. Along the shore, and among the 
wilds of the hills it was her delight to roam, and to the latest period of her life, she 
would talk with delight of this home of her youth, and of the strange conceptions with 
which its solitude inspired her, and of the goblin tales attached to it. She was an early 
admirer of Shakspeare, and in order to screen herself from interruption in the enjoy- 
oient of her favourite author, she used to climb into an apple tree, and there study 
pis plays. Her favourite characters were Imogene and Beatrice — ^in many respects hear- 
ts strong resemblance to herself : and it was under auspices like these that her first 
poetical attempts were made. 

Her first volume of poems was published in 1808, and contain several pieces 
^tten at the age of eight and nine years. Her second production appeared in 1812, 
uid exhibited a great and progressive ripening of her powers, and particularly contains 
many expressions of enthusiastic ardour and martial spirit, totally different from the 
natural style of a girl of her age. This was caused by the circumstance of a favourite 
(brother being engaged in the Peninsular campaign, and her attention being thereby 
forcibly drawn to the literature and chivalry of Spain, with which her ardent mind 
invested in most glowing colours, the career and achievements of those she loved ; yet 
even at this early age, it was not the pageantry ef parade that caused this deep interest 
'^d ardent feeling, but the delight she took in scenes of enterprise and glory. 

In the year 1812 she was married to Captain Hemaus, of the 4th regiment. — 
'This union,'' says her biographer, *' may be said to have closed shortly before the 
*>irth of a fifth son, by a protracted separation." One main cause of thid termination 
of her wedded life, may be ascribed to the ill-matched tastes and sentiments of herself 
uid husband ; he being of too common-place a nature to make sufficient allowance for 
^e disposition of his wife, being as she was of so aerial a temperament, and incapable 
o^eonforming to the ordinary rules of domestic life. Captain Hemans' health had 
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also been so much injured by his military career, and the severe service in which htf 
had been engaged, that ** it was necessary for him, a few years after his marriage, to 
exchange his native climate for the milder skies of Italy/' At the same time the 
numerous literary pursuits in which Mrs. Hemans was engaged, rendered it necessary 
that she should remain nearer home ; to which she was farther induced by the age of her 
sons, who had now acquired years sufficient to render their education an object of the 
deepest importance to a mother of superior capacity and surpassing intelligence like 
hers. 

The separation having now taken place, Mrs. Hemans went to reside with het 
itdldren at Bronwylfa, near St. Asaph, whither her mother and sister had latterly 
removed ; here she employed herself in her poetical pursuits, and in providing for the 
education of her children*- In 1819 she published " Tales and Historical Scenes in 
Verse ;" and in the following year " The Sceptic," and *' Stanzas to the Memory of 
George III." Her poems of "Wallace," and ** Dartmoor," also appeared about the 
game time, the latter of which gained a prize from the Royal Society. In 1823, she 
published the " Seige of Valencia, and other Poems;" and also a tragedy called the 
** Vespers of Palermo," which was produced at Covent Garden Theatre ; it possessed 
great poetic merit, but was quite unsuited for the stage in the present state of the 
drama. She was now admired not only by the world at large, but by the leading poets 
of the day, among whom was Heber : Lord Byron, also spoke in high terms of her 
talents, and she also received a flattering epistle from the talented but infldel Shelley, 
congratulating her on her success, and urging her to pursue her course. 

We now come to what an eminent biographical friend of Mrs. Hemans calls the 
brightest period of her fame, 1827, when her *• Forest Sanctuary," and above all, her 
** Records of Woman," had not only raised her nume high in the estimation of all 
classes of readers, but excited considerable curiosity, and it may believed, genuine 
interest as to the person and fortunes of tlie writer. The same writer observes, — 
** she had now made considerable progress in a legend, in which to secure the love and 
constancy of a mortal suitor, a beautiful enchantress is represented as resigning one 
spell of power after another — last of all, her immortality, and is repaid by ingratitude 
and desertion. So strongly and painfully was Mrs. Hemans excited by the progress of 
the story, that her health and spirits began severely to suffer, and the tale was therefore 
abandoned." 

Shortly after this time she quited Wales, and came to reside in a small house at 
Wavertree, near Liverpool. The interest excited by her arrival was, as may be expected, 
immense ; she had scarcely settled in her new abode, when she was besieged by visitors 
of all descriptions, some of whom, in the true spirit of lion-gazing, could have no 
possible excuse for their intrusion, except the gratitication of their curiosity. One lady 
from New York assured her that '* her frit^nds at home would think so much more of 
her, if she could only say she had neru Mrs. Hemans ;" another lady, also from 
America, remonstrated with her on the melancholy tone of her poetry in general, and 
entreated her to infuse a little more spirit and cheerfulness into her compositions, ' 
adding that she would introduce a friend of her's, *' on whom she might lean as a 
perfect walking stick of friendship I" a term which became a favourite wiih her, and 
was often referred to in her lively sallies of wit. But her American connexion was 
not confined to the vulgar gaping of walking sticks, or their recoramenders : one of 
her most regular and esteemed correspondents was Dr. Chanuing, and many other dis- 
tinguished men of the same country paid her the tribute of their applause.* 



♦Among the distinguished female characters with whom she was now acquainted, there wa* 
one who demands rather more than a mere passing notice, not only for her brilliant talents and 
high worth, but also for her local connexions. This was Miss Jewsbnry, who was for a great por- 
tion of '.her life a resident of Manchester. She appeared in the world of authorship at a most un- 
favourable period, and many of her choicest pieces were issued anonymously j but all her writings 
bear the impress of unwearied study and unflinching principle, and it is to be regretted that she so 
early pas=cd away without receiving- the honour or enjoying the reputation which she so well mer- 
ited. She married the Rev. W. FlLt;cher, whom she accompanied to India, when, a few months 
after her arrival, she died, on the 3rd of October, 1833, at the age of about 32 years. The poet 
Wordsworth, with whom she had long been acquainted, bears this honourable testimony to her 
worth : — •* Her enthusiasm was ardent, her piety steadfast, and her great talents would have 
enabled her to be eminently nsetul in the path to which she had been called. The opinion she en- 
tertained of her own performance was modest and humble, and indeed far below her merits. In 
one quality— quickness in the motions of her mind, she was unrivalled." 
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Sarly in the tummer of 1829 Mrs. Hemans paid a visit to Scotland, which grtatly 
enlarged the aphere of her literary acquaintance. She now was received as a guest hy 
those, personally strangers to her, who were made her friends by the interest inspired by 
her works. She spent some time with Sir Walter Scott, at Abbotsford, and was highly 
pleased with him y especially with the manly modesty of bis character. *' Never," said 
she in a letter to a friend, *' did I hear him make any allusion to his own fame, except 
on one occasion, when we visited Newark Tower, and on seeing two other vigiitors make 
a precipitate retreat on our approach, he said, smiling, *Ah, Mrs. Hemans, they little 
know what two lions they are running away from ;* and with him I am now in constant 
intercourse, taking long walks over moor and woodland, and listening to the song and 
legend of other times, until my mind forgets itself, and is carried back to the days of 
the slogan and the fiery cross, and the wild gatherings of Border chivalry ; and as we 
go through I know not how many storied spots, the spirit of the master-mind seems 
to call up sudden pictures from every knoll and cairn as we pass by, so vivid were his 
descriptions of the things that had been. The whole expression of his benevolent 
eonntenance changes if he has but to speak of the dirk or claymore : you see the spirit 
that would ' say 'midst the trumpets, ha 1 ha T suddenly flashing from his grey eyes ; 
uid sometimes in repeating a verse of warlike minstrelsy, he will spring up as if he 
sought the sound of a distant gathering cry." 

After a stay of some months in Scotland, Mrs. Hemans returned to Wavertree, 
udin 1830 published her *' Songs of the Affections," most of which had previously 
appeared in Blackwood's Magazine ; and in the same summer she accomplished her 
loDg.planned visit to the Lakes. Here she experienced the greatest delight in (which 
indeed was the principal object of her visit) the society of Mr. Wordsworth. Of him 
udhis lovely abode she thus writes : — *' You can scarcely conceive a more beautiful 
little spot than Rydal Mount ; my window is completely embowed in ivy and roses, 
ud Windermere lies gleaming among the hills before it. I am charmed with Mr. 
Wordsworth himself: his manners are distinguished by that frank simplicity which 
I believe to be ever the characteristic of real genius — his conversation perfectly free 
and unaffected, yet remarkable for power of expression and vivid imagining ; and as he 
^^8 by me while I explore the mountain glens and waterfalls, he occasionally repeats 
passages of his own poems in a deep and thinking tone, which harmonizes well with 
the spiiit of these scenes. I was much interested by his showing me, carved deep into 
* rode, the initials of his wife's name, inscribed there many years since by himself, and 
the dear old*man renews them from time to time." 

In the spring of 1831 Mrs. Hemans left England, as it proved, for the last time. 
She went to reside at Dublin ; the principal reason for which was said to be the educa- 
tion of her sons. She here mingled but little in society, excepting with a few particu- 
Iw friends, of whom the Archbishop of Dublin was one of the most intimate. Here 
she prepared for the press her " Hymns for Childhood," '* National Lyrics," and 
" Scenes and Hymns of Life," which were published in 1833 and 1834. But the time 
J"w drawing nigh when the harp of the enchantress was to sound no more. She had 
heen for some time labouring under a protracted illness, which, however it affected her 
physical powers, was unable to repress the vigour of her mind. On the 26th of April 
(the last Sunday of her existence) she closed her poetical career, — perhaps the bright- 
est which the annals of poesy can boast, — by dictating the *' Sabbath Sonnet," one of 
the finest union's of regret and resignation which ever emanated from the pen of inspi- 
ration, and well worthy to be the closing scene in such a course as hers.* She expired 

* " How many blessed groups this hour are bending 

Through £ngland*s primrose meadow paths their way 
Towards spire and tower, 'midst shadowy elms ascending, 

Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallow'd day. 
The halls from old heroic ages g^rey 

Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 

Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
like a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 
With them those pathways,— to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound : — yet, oh, my Grod 1 I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath fillled 
My chastened heart, and ail its throbbings stilled 

To ona de^p calm of lowliest thankfulness." 



on the l(>th of Maj, 1835, and was interred in St. Ann's church, close to the house 
in which she died. A plain tablet was placed to her memory in the cathedral of St. 

As a female writer Mrs. Hemans undoubtedly ranks in the 'highest order, if not 
the first of that order. Her poetry has the great superiority over most writers of her 
sex, of uniting intellectual beauty with high and noble feelings. Though she may have 
been exceeded by some in variety of fancy, she was chief among all for the richness of 
expression, and the harmony of her versification. The latter, indeed, is exquisite; 
and much waste paper might have been spared, had every ballad-monger of the last ten 
years spent an hour over her hyblean melodies before sending his own jingling effusions 
to the press. Her pre-eminence ifi this respect has been acknowledged by a larger tri- 
bute of popular esteem than ever fell to the lot of any writer. Her name was known 
and her fame acknowledged, not only in Britain, or even Europe, but in every corner 
of the world where the English tongue is spoken. She has also the high praise of 
having surrounded her name with a wreath as pure as it is bright ; and in all her works 
the most scrutinizing moralist could scarcely require the erasure of a single line, and 
few authors are there of either sex prepared to stand so strict an ordeal. Of her per- 
sonal manners, the following is the testimony of one of her most intimate friends, and 
who has been already referred to at some length in this article : — " She was totally 
different to any woman I had ever seen, either in Italy or England. She did not dazzle, 
she subilacd me. Other women might be more commanding, more versatile, and more 
acute — but I never saw one so exquisitely feminine. Her birth, her education, but 
above all, the genius with which she was gifted, combined to inspire a passion for the 
ethereal, the tender, the imaginative, and the beautiful. Her knowledge was extensive 
and various, but, true to the first principle of her nature, it was poetry that she sought 
in history, character, and religious belief. Poetry that guided her studies, governed 
all her thoughts, and coloured all her conversation. Her nature was at once simple 
and profound : there was no room in her mind for philosophy, or in her heart for am- 
bition, — the one was filled by imagination, the other engrossed by tenderness. Her 
voice was a sad, sweet ineludy ; her spirits reminded me of an old poet's description of 
the orange tree, with its 

** Golden lamps hid in a night of green ;'* 

or of those Spanish gardens, where the pomegranate grows beside the cypress. Her 
gladness was like a burst of sunlight ; and if in her depression she resembled night, 
it was night wearing- her stars. I might describe, and describe for ever, but I should 
never succeed in portraying her : she was a mu^e, a grace, a dependant woman — the 
Italy of human beings. '^ 

To select examples of so extensive a writer, would be as futile as it would be 
difficult ; for nothing is a more delicate task than to select specimens of excellence 
where all is good. I shall, therefore, offer but one of her compositions, and that not 
so much for the sake of the piece itself, as to give something that may be a sort of 
polar-star to many of our well-meaning sonnetteers and rhy mists, who will have to 
answer (if poets are answerable for such doings) for the untimely end of many good 
quires of paper. 

THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

What hid'st thou in thy treasure caves and cells ? 

Thou hollow sounding and mysterious main 1 
Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells. 

Bright things which gleam unreeked of and in vain ; 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea 1 

We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the depths have more 1 What wealth untold, 

Far down, and shining through their stillness lies ; 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 

Won from a thousand royal argosies. 
Sweep o'er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main,—- 

Earth claims not these again I 
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Y«t mora,— th# billowi and the deep haTt mora ! 

High hearts and braye are gathered to thy breast. 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, — 

The battle thunder breaks not now their rest : 
Keep thy red gold and gems, — thou stormy grave 

Give back the brave ! 

Give back the lost and lovely 1 — those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long : 

The prnyer went up through midnight's breathless gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke 'midst festive song ! 

Hold f'tst thy baried iMes, thy towers overthrown, 

But all is not thine own. 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down ; 

Darii. flows thy tide o'er manhood's noble head, 
Oe'f } iuth's bright locks and beauty's flowing crown : 

Yet :nust thou hear a voice — Restore the dead ! 
Earth .^ball reclaim her precious things from thee : 

Restore the dead, thou sea I 



ON ODD FELLOWS' SCHOOLS. 

UMmo as wt3 are for the purpose of doing all the good we can to our fellow- 
creatares, and especially to our brethren, — binding ourselves to offer to the great 
Creator of all our warmest petitions for one another, and to give our best counsels and 
advice, — it surely becomes us, both in our collective and individual capacity, to use all 
the means we can for our improvement in every social virtue. Allow me, then, to 
throw my mite into your treasury, for the purpose of calling the attention of our bre- 
thren to a plan which we are (if willing) fully adequate to commence and support, and 
which must eventually be productive to our happiness, and enhance the glory of our 
Order. 

The plan I recommend to your serious consideration, is the establishment of a 
General Odd Fellows' School, on the following principles : — Odd Fellows' children, 
being proposed by a District and approved of by the A. M. C, (their ages not under 
seven, nor to exceed fourteen years), to be admitted, — receiving education and support 
while in the school. But, it may be asked, where or how are the funds requisite for 
such a purpose to be raised ? The following method might be adopted : — Let one shil- 
ling per member be paid at a certain time : this, among 100,000 members, would raise 
^5000. This I would appropriate to building the school, — and by the bye. Board 
Room and Offices, which would save us the rent that we have now to pay. As to its 
future support, let one farthing per week be laid on the contributions in each Lodge, 
to be returned to the Board with the March returns. This would amount to is. Id. per 
member annually. 

Thus 100,000 members, at Is. Id., produces. . . . £5416 8 

Say 150 boys, at £15. each, (annually) 2250 

150 girls, at £10. each, (annnaUy) 1500 

2 masters, at £100. each, (annually) 200 

2 mistresses, at £60. each, (annually) ... . 120 

1 teacher of languages, &c 150 

4220 



Leaving a balance (to meet any other expense) of £1196 8 
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to b« managed by the A. M. C, and under the superintendence of the Board of Direc- 
tors ; and as our numbers increase, the scholars may be increased. All yacancies to 
be filled up by the A. M. C. from th(.stf proposed by Districts. 

Thus I have given you a plan which, if acted upon, will produce effects extending 
even to the boundless ages of eternity ! Brethren, think on these things. If willing, 
we are able to accomplish aU. 

Yours, in F. L. & T., 

WILLIAM DODDS, P. Prov. G. M. 
Biihop Wearmouih, 2Ath October^ 1838. 

[Many of our readers will be aware that plans, somewhat siinilarin their details to 
the above, were proposed and inserted in the Magazines of 1827 and 1829 ; and their 
practicability was discussed by several correspondents. We alw-tys object to taking up 
the space of the Magazine in needless controversy, which cou<J be more profitably 
occupied with other matter. But considering the state of education at the present day, 
we think, in ca^e our members, as a body, are ever to make prorision for the educa- 
tion of their children, that the time has arrived when such decl>ioniihould be made. 
Under these circumstances we have given insertion to the abi've letter, in order to 
afford an opportunity for any of our able correspondents to express their opinions on a 
subject of so great importance. The same reason has also inducrd us to insert the let- 
ter from Secretary H. L. Weddell, surgeon, on the subject of a General Widow and 
Orphans' Fund, — though we cannot help expressing an opinion, that it is an experi- 
ment requiring extreme caution to change the basis of an Institution already established.] 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT SON. 

I will not weep, my boy, for thee, 
Though thou wert all the world to me ; 
I would not wish thee wak'd again, 
To strive, like me, with want and pain. 
I will but close that still bright eye, 
And kiss that brow so pale and high ; 
And those pure lips whose tones divine 
Caught their first words — first prayers — ^from mine : 
And fold thee to this bosom lone. 
Which thou hast left as cold's thine own, — 
And thus implore the God who takes, 
To help the heart thine absence breaks I 
My boy, my boy, this darkened earth 
Shall never more to me seem fair ; 
And I shall stand 'mid all its mirth, 
Like something which should not be there. 
Yet 'twas to heaven thy soul was borne. 
And wherefore should thy parent mourn? 
Perhaps in mercy he reprov'd 
The selfish zeal with wUch I lov'd. 
I'll mourn no more 1 my God, thou know'st 
The wealth my desolate heart hath lost*, 
Ohl shield me from repining cares 
When other parents point to theirs. 
Bring back that light I now behold, — 
Oh, these lov'd features— calm and oold — 
That deathless smile which whispers me, 
He died in peace and joy with Theel 
My boy, my boy, — sustaining Power 
Thy sinking mother well may crave, — 
For welcome shall be that blest hour. 
Which sees her share thy lonely grave. 

CaUdorUan Lodge, York. JOSEPH DARNBROUGH. 
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MARY OLIVER.* 
BY FREDERIC MONTAGU, ESQ. 



CHAPTER I. 



Deieriptive qf London, and Mary Olivbr, at daybreak. 

An obsenrer of men and things will perhaps never have a greater opportunif j of 
witnesring, in the same space of time, a more extraordinary scene than that which 
occurs during the first two hours after daybreak in London — we would even carry him 
to the very hour when the sun throws its first light upon the many steeples and spires 
of that vast emporium of life, when the observer, as he wandered through the. partially 
^rted streets, would feel his walking amidst the sleep-stilled thousands almost an 
intnuion upon their quiet, were he not occasionally reminded of life by the presence oi 
tome being terminating or commencing a daily career. 

We would first particularly describe that class who commence their daily career;, 
but the two are so ; inseparably blended, that our descriptions, like Hobson's horses, 
most be taken as they come — and first, in the dim uncertain light, — the disunion of 
lught and morning, — may be seen an emaciated being whose garb betokens misery, and 
vhose palate has become tasteless, for he is eating the meat from the refuse bones 
thrown into the street, and wrangling with a dog for the possession of a crust saved 
from the gutter — the bones when meatless he deposits in the mat-basket which he car- 
ries under his left arm — he is in fact what is termed a *' Bone-grubber," obtaining a 
liTelihood by collecting bones, which occupies him for about two hours every morning— 
the remainder of his day is not spent either so industriously or so harmlessly, being 
Med between drinking, arid skinning the cats he has caught during his perambula- 
tions—the skins of which he sells to a great advantage, and the carcasses he disposes 
of to the mutton pie man ! when tainted meat is scarce, or when that respectable ven- 
der of promiscuous victuals is not over-burthened in bis exchequer. We once watched 
a feline thief allure a kitten with a champagne cork and a piece of ribband, (many 
young bat human beings have been as easily allured with the same materials,) and he 
vas only made to release his captive by a threat of the police and the station house. 
The " Bone-grubber" has a regular set of rounds, and he may be met with almost at 
the same spot every morning — he is one of the first busy tenants of the streets. 

The next in regular succession is the " Lamplighter," who in his way is a peculiar 
>ort of person — generally, a thin active young man, who runs right up a ladder, or 
'^ong the streets with one on his left shoulder, with a quickness only to be attained by 
considerable practise — immediately he plants his ladder against the iron arm extending 
from the lamp- post, he gives it a momentary shake to prove its stability — this motion 
he completes with an almost imperceptible rapidity ; and upon his descent, as his left 
foot is upon the lowest step but one, he contrives to gi^ e the ladder a jerk, which pre- 
pares him instantly to poise % preparatory to lifting it on his shoulder. Every trade 
bas its fashion, so the lamplighter is generally dressed in a sailor's jacket, and always 
J'ears a hat — we never saw one with a cap — his conversation is in keeping with his 
^^8* quick and apt — his walk resembles a partridge's run more than anything we can 
recollect; and from early hours his face is generally ruddy and healthtul ; — his work 
must always be rendered more agreeable than the work of most labourers, inasmuch as 
^^erylamp he extinguishes brings him nearer home. Often have we thought, when 
^king towards, home, at the dawn of day, from some ** righte merrie" party, (for 
After carousing the collapse creates thought in spite of our cups), that Death was upon 
"^ same employment with man, extinguishing his mortal lamp with ais little notice or 
thought as our friend of the ladder. 

■ . - I i » ■>! Ill II I »^^»^ I ■ m mm «■ I . 

„ *Thi8 story is the copyright of the Author, and written expressly for the Odd FellOwt* 
«»fteine. 
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And BOW may be seen waodering towards her sad resting place — ^for home she has 
none— a female ; — she is like onto the rose 4eaf borne upon b j some rude weight, and 
her beauty is fast fading ; — her face wears the dejection of a broken heart, and her 
dress, though formed in the height of fashion, shows from the ill-assortment of colour 
that her mind was no partner in the act that made it her's ; — she weais it as it really 
is, — ^a badge of wretched aess ; — her feet arc swollen with continued walking ; — the Titid 
brightness of her eyes, produced not by the natural warmth of the heart, but by the 
burning warmth of artificial stimulants,' bears a melnncholy contrast with the settled 
paior of her cheeks — in fact, it is plain to perceive that she is one of those many, poor 
creatures, who having fallen the victim of the seducer's venomed passion, has been 
plunged into misery by the first error. How heart-piercing is the thought that the 
same sun which now falls upon her degraded state fell with its soft rays upon her hoars 
of virtue 1 It is a melancholy fact that amidst all their misery these unhappy beings 
ding with a stedfast constancy to the object of their first misplaced affection, and, 
except when thinking of a parent's death caused by their errors, rarely ever murmur, 
bat hope that their destroyer may live to repent. This is woman's characteristic— the 
lily trodden upon and laid low, will preserve its sweetness even in its fall. 

The waking chirp of the sparrow on the house-top will now interrupt the dominion 
tilence had obtained, and the policeman will be seen ** beating himself on his own 
beat :"— he accomplishes this object in a methodical, or rather a mathematical mode, 
for by forming an equilateral triangle with his legs and the pavement, and with his arms 
as radii describing semicircles with astonishing rapidity against his sides, he generates 
an agreeable heat, rendered doubly so from its being the first hour after daybreak, 
which is by far the coldest' in the four- and- twenty, be it winter or summer. 

The four carriages, three hackney coaches, two cabriolets, and the hired fly stand- 
ing a short distance from the door, from the fan-light of which may be seen the expir- 
ing glare of a lamp, denotes that at the house there is a '* Party" and that wretched- 
looking man, of about fifty, with a lantern, (which he carries more to preTent any 
person carrying away than for its use), b the '* Link-boy t" or, as some term him, 
** Jack," who is the self-appointed master of the out-door ceremonies, and who will 
earn as much as ten shillings per night, or he will go to his bed alternately abusing the 
inmates of the house and his luekt in language neither choice nor elegant. 

His occupation is simple and agreeable; — simple, inasmuch as he only has to 
awaken the coachmen from their dog-sleep, and to apprize the footmen when the car- 
riage is at the door ready for its owner — agreeable, inasmuch as he witnesses as much 
beauty in one evening as it falls to the lot of some to view in a year — he lights them 
from and to their carriages — often illicits a sweet smile by his drollery, and many times 
obtains a kind word from a young lady who has enjoyed an agreeable evening, and who 
desires ** Papa" to give the poor man a shilling. It is our nature to be most kind when 
most pleased — a jury invariably acquit after dinner. 

One of the most approved philosophical principles of managing human nature is 
by *'' flattering the vanity ;" for each of us have a pet vanity, which, if accused of, 
immediately throws us. into a violent denial of its existence, and yet which in truth is 
our cherished pet, and the indulgence of it one of our greatest pleasures. From the 
babe with its ''new shoes," to the newly- created peeress with her coronet — from the 
schoolboy with his doggrel verses, to the poet renowned in song — ^from the little girl in 
a pantomime pie, to the prime minister, each and every of them indulge in some pecu- 
liar vanity. It was a belief in this truth which was most serviceable to our friendjof 
the lantern, who would oftentimes obtain money in the following manner : — ^The man- 
servant of the house informs *' Jack" that *' Lady Dibbs's carriage is wanted." Jack, 
in a stentorian voice, instantly informs the coachman. Jack then enquires of Lady 
Dibbs's man-servant at what party his mistress was the last night, and receiving an 
answer, he patiently awaits the outcoming of her Ladyship, when the following colloquy 
ensues : — 

/flc*.— ** Make vay — ^make vay — Lady Dibbs is coming. Now yer Leddyship — 
three steps — Lawk-a-mercy, wot a foot 1 its no bigger nor a haycorn." (Opetu the 
earriage-door.) " Ope yer Leddyship and Sir Villiam is quite veil." 

8ir William^ wuling,^** Very well, I thank you— very weW'^ffoUommff hit 
wife into the carriage.) 
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»fcc*.— " Ope yer'll Htc long, yer honon*'-^ (putting up ihi ettrrioffe-ttfpt*) 

Sir miliam,^** Thank you— thank you— that will do."^ 

Jack (with the carriaffe-door open,) — ** Ope yer Leddyship arnt forgot ytr pro- 
uiie of a mag to poor Jack last night, at Sir Tristam Tong's/' 

Lady Dibbs, — *' Did I promise you anything ? Did I really ?" 

Jack. — ** In corse you did, my Leddy, jist as that ere young hansom genl^em 
boded'yer Leddjrship so werry purtilely into yer Leddyship's weehicle/' 

'Lady Dibbt. — " Very well — Sir William, give the poor man sixpence/' 

Jack (receiving the money and spitting upon it for ** luck,**) — ** Thank yer ho- 
Qon*'— />A«/« the carriage-door) — " and long life to yer, and many parties/' And 
the earriage rolls away, whilst a hearty laugh ensues at the expense of Lady Dibbs and 
& William, amongst a cavalcade of servants, coachmen, and passing gazers. 

Perhaps the next most amusing incident at the house of festivity is to observe the 
adieus of a young lady and gentleman, who have, during as much of the evening as 
they could be together, said all sorts of pleasant things to and of each other. We 
who are getting into that period of life, when our faces, in accordance with the world^s 
nsnal stiffness, ought to assume a frigidity upon the mention of the words " smitten," 
"taken," ''touched," or "hit," and ought to wear an apoplectic symptom at the 
mention of the word *'love," can recollect when we did precisely as the two of whom 
ve are about to write, — and as '* to err is human," we think that were our time to 
come over again we should do precisely the same. 

It is eyident from the lateness of the hour, the pale face and tired eye of the 
nuuden lady who has acted as chaperon, and the surly look of the coachman, that the 
yoQDg and sweetly blae-eyed girl who is accompanied by the yoang gentleman who is 
^ afraid of catching cold, as his bare head discovers, has induced the aforesaid maiden 
lidy to wait for '* another quadrille," until not another will be danced. How carefuUy 
tiie young lady is wrapped up, and what care he takes of her, and the little kerchief 
^rown over head only allows two of her light tresses to play with the morning breeze — 
this very kerchief tells that she is betrothed, fur it is fastened with a *' true lover's 
luiot" — she has taken his right arm, whilst he, to impress some thought upon her 
memory, has taken her left hand, in which she accidentally holds the remains of a 
^uqaet, the leaves of whose flowers have all been sacrificed to different topics, and 
<^iily one flower is left amidst some myrtle — it is hellebore, which denotes *' I love 
Myself — ^but thee much more." All this is the employment of a few moments — she 
*teps into the carriage — the window is drawn up with difficulty — one look which speaks 
^be heart's whole volume — the carriage hastens onward — she throws her head back- 
slid the young gentleman finds that he — has no hat on. 

The next personage who tenants the streets, in the performance of his avocations, 
^< the CoffeC'imanj who for the sum of three- halfpence supplies a cup of hot coffee, 
together with a slice of bread and butter. He is very soon surrounded by policemen, 
liackney coachmen, and sweeps. We have seen a master-sweep enjoying his public 
breakfast, whilst his boy has watched his movements with all the hungry anxiety of a 
tlog who espies piece by piece vanishing into his master's mouth, till at last the thick 
crust, which from age he cannot eat, he thrusts into the boy's open hands, whose cry 
of " sweep" is temporally muffled during the length of the next street. 

We who enjoy life when we see others enjoy it, have often presented a sweep with 
a pecuniary trifle, and have invariably watched him to some pastry-cook's shop, where 
he has purchased a *' pennorth of yesterday," which signifies a pennyworth of what 
was yesterday unsold ; for upon a chair at the door- way of almost every pastry-cook's 
shop in London, may be seen (before the steps are cleaned) certain little allotments of 
" yesterday," which create a mental infringement of the tenth commandment amongst 
embryo butchers, bakers, and sweeps. The following novel mode of securing the ful- 
filment of an agreement was practised by a sweep : — He entered a pastry-cook's shop 
and asked for a penny tart, (one of those child-tempting open raspberry ones,) and 
taking it between his sooty fore-finger and thumb he discovered that he possessed half 
oaly of the purchase moneyr— ** A penny, did you say ?" asked the sweep. *' Yes," 
was the reply. '' I will only give a halfpenny," was the rejoind er to which the con- 
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fectumer was obliged to accede, amidit a Tolley of epHhetf ia whioh hit Satanic Miyettj 
was a prominent character. 

In another street, and in the vicinity of some pnmp, will be found a bevy of mfl^- 
women, who are conversing in their native Welch at a high pressnre. Their healthy- 
faces are generally under ample black beaver bonnets — ^their well-scoured milk-yolks 
npon their shoulders (over which is firit thrown a silk handkerchief, the ends of which 
are passed under their arms and fastened at their back) — a blue-printed calico gown — 
black-worsted stockings, and well blacked shoes or laced boots, complete their dress — 
they are always neat in their appearance, and many wear gloves, probably to defend 
their hands against the cold steel handles of their cans. The clicking of these handles 
—-the opening and shutting of the cans — the clattering of the tin gill, pint and quart 
measures, together with the vocal warning they give to the cook of their milky way, 
render their vocation rather of the noisy order. 

The mode by which a master-milkman obtains, what is termed, a ** milk walk," 
is as follows : — A man with a cow perambulates the streets, warning the inhabitants 
df better times by having ** new mUk from the cow.'' The cooks, particularly if Irom 
the country, instantly seke this grateful opportunity ; and if not from the country, the 
love of change, inherent in all, contributes to the innovater's success. After a few 
months, by interest and canvassing, he obtains from the neighbourhood a great many 
votes — sufficient at least to stand a poll — he therefore boldly contests the election with 
the last favourite. The cow is l^t mt homef and new and well-polished milk cans, 
borne by Welch women, who every morning converse at the pump, manifests that the 
new comer is fully established in public favour. 

There are other occupations which, belonging more immediately to our story, we 
shall describe at theii^ proper places — ^there is one we have yet to mention. 

There is a street in London, connecting Russell with Tavistock Square — it is like 
a small conjunction between two unimportant words. It is, however, (to be more 
minute,) composed of two parallel lines of formal houses, varying only in appearance 
,«s to the color the doors are painted — it is always one of the coldest streets in winter 
and hottest in summer, but throughout the year is one of the noisiest, being a general 
thoroughfare. Two families in it keep their carriage, and there are four hackney coach- 
stands within a stone's-throw. The inhabitants are always respectable — sometimes 
wealthy — they give upon an average each two dinner parties a year, and perhaps one 
dance ; and by the daily concourse of organs, minstrels, buy-a-brooms, ** Punch," 
and Fantoccini, must be domesticated in their habits, and encouragers of metropolitan 
minstrels and innocent recreation. In this very street, on the 6th of April, 1836, 
about three hours after daybreak, (which would be nearly half- past six o'clock), the 
morning was beautifully clear, but exceedingly cold ; and all who were awake, yet com- 
fortably ensconced in bed, thought ** a little sleep, a little slumber, a Tittle folding of 
the frauds to sleep," a much more preferable undertaking than to arise. There was, 
however, an exception to this rule ; for pacing before a house (the only one whose 
inmates indicated anything like life), dressed in a very comfortable padded puisse- 
colored silk morning-gown, with his feet buried in carpet- slippers trimmed with fur, 
{$0 much so that a favorite cat was purring aud rubbing itself against them whenever 
their owner paused ere he turned), was a portly gentleman of about sixty years of age. 
He wore a fur cap with a green shade — his face was round — his chin was wrapped in 
the extensive folds uf an India shawl — bis hands were in gloves which an Esquimeaux 
would covet — he wore green spectacles, and was the line-engraving of good nature, 
and enjoyed the cognomen of Dbcimus Doddletok, of Doddleton Hall, in the West 
Riding of the County of York, and Upper Bedford Place, London, Esquire, one of 
His Majesty's Justices of the Peace. 

Mr. Doddleton had but one fault — we all have faults, but we hold Mr. Doddleton's 
to be one of the first class — he was a bachelor. 

Mr. Doddleton had almost completed his twentieth turn, (the usual number he 
enjoyed when weather permitted), and was about to leave the cold street for his warm 
fireside, when he observed two sparrows about to quarrel over a piece of crust neither 
could carry away. Mr. Doddleton stepped eight feet out of his usual course, broke 
the erust into two equal proportions, and was stepping back, when his attention was 
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•ftm arreittd by a little girl, ill clad and unshod — her feet swollen with cold, and her 
bare and tender arms overspread with a blueish tinge from the same cause. Between 
bitter and unrestrained sobs she proclaimed her calling — she had a well filled basket on 
one arm, and in her right hand carried a bunch of fresh water-cresses. 

"Well, my little girl,'' said Mr. Doddleton, in a voice the kindness of which 
caused the poor girl to cry again — ** what is the matter with you ?" 

It was some time before she could make Mr. Doddleton understand that she had 
been out for an hour — ^had not sold any water-cresses — and that hw mother wa» dying , 
mdhadno bread I 

"Dying, and no bread V* said the humane Mr. Doddleton, with a sort of reproach' 
fol tone, as if indignant with himself for living so happily, as he gave his informant 
half-a-crown-^" Where do you live ?" 

" In B^ck-street, Saint Giles's, Sir." 

"The number?" 

"Number four, Sir — up three pair back — ^the door on the right hand. Sir." 

"Good, my little girl," replied Mr. Doddleton, as he took down the address in a 
little memorandum book — ''I will be there before ten o'clock. Stop-*-stop — ^what is 
yovname, my little girl ?" for she had curtseyed and was retiring. 

"MaryOUver, Sir." 

"Oh, Mary Oliver — very well — I will not forget;" and Mr. Doddleton thought 
he observed that a stream of silent but eloquent tears coursed over little Mary's chenks 
u she curtseyed once more ere she departed, and Mr. Doddleton thought also that his 
own face required the application of his silk handkerchief, and — both thoughts were 
correct. 

(The second chapter will appear in the April niitnberj 



FRIENDSHIP. 



'Tis charming to stray at the break of the morning. 
When fragrance and health on the zephyrs are borne ; 

When cowslips and daisies the meads are adorning. 
And dew-drops have spangled the points -of the thorn. 

'Tis sweet when the skylark is gaily ascending, 

To carol her lays o'er her nest on the heath. 
Till she mock the weak sight, and her faint notes are blending 

With those of the linnets that warble beneath. 

'Tis pleasant at eve through the greenwood to wander, 

When Philomel just has her vespers begun ; 
Or to follow the streamlet whose waters meander, 

Reflecling the rays of the bright setting sun. 

'Tis sweet when the storm, with its awful attendant. 

The loud crashing thunder tumultuous shall rise. 
To behold the bright rainbow with colours resplendent. 

Dispelling the darkness and spanning the skies ; — 

But sweeter by far in the moment of sadness. 

When sorrow is bursting the floodgates of grief, 
To rush on the mourner with tidings of gladness, 

Or to ofifer the generous hand of relief. 

Yea — when the warm hand of true friendship is given. 
It gives new emotions and sympathies birth ; 

And raises the heart with devotion to heaven, 
J. For blessings so kindly bestow'd upon earth. 

^»« ^ Chetham Lodge, Cheetham Hill, ROBERT WOOD. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

No. II. 
[Contmaed from page 178.] 

It U not necessary, although advantageous, to become acquainted with the anatomf 
of the brain, in studying Phrenology. The brain consists of two hemispheres, separ- 
ated by a strong membrane called the Falioform process of the dura matter ; each 
hemisphere is an aggregate of parts, and each part serves to manifest some particular 
mental faculty. The two hemispheres generally correspond in form and functions — 
hence there are two organs for every faculty, one situated in each hemisphere. Having 
come to the consideration of the particular functions, it is necessary to divide the brain 
into several compartments. Every anatomist knows that there is a part of the brain 
separated, in a great measure, from the rest, called the cerebellum or little brain — 
some men have it much smaller than others — the remaining portion is designated the 
cerebrum or large brain. The cerebellum in man is^tuated below the cerebrum — a 
thick membrane, named the Tentorium, partially separates them ; but they are both 
connected with the medulla oblongata or top of the spinal marrow, and through it with 
each other. When both organs of a faculty lie in parts of the hemisphere which 
touch each other, they are Included in one delineation on the bust, there being two 
organs for every faculty, except the propensity of Amitiveness ; they are not separated 
by divisions on the brain, corresponding to the lines delineated on a bust, but each of 
them, when predoniinantly large, gives to the skull an appearance like that represented 
on busts, so that the forms are essentially representations of nature, and not arbitrary. 
The brain is soft, and when a skull is opened, its own pliability, the pressure of plaster, 
or other substances applied to it, removes those forms which the organs presented 
during life : the convolutions, however, differ in size, appearance, and direction in 
which they lie, so that no good observer, acquainted with the anatomy and functions 
of the brain, could have any difficulty in distinguishing an organ of the propensities or 
sentiments, from one of intellect, although presented separately. 

The mental faculties are divided into two orpers, the Affective and Intellectual 
These are again divided into oenera ; the former into two. Propensities and Senti- 
ments ; the latter into three, External Senses f Perceptive, and R^ecfive Faculties. 

In learning Phrenology it is necessary to have a numerical and tabular view of the 
different organs therein comprised, in order to simplify references, I will therefore 
subjoin a list of them, according as they are arranged by G. Combe, of Edinburgh, 
President of the Phrenological Society. 



AFFECTIVE. 



I.— PROPENSITIES. 

1 Amitiveness. 

2 Philoprogenitiveness. 

3 Concentrativeness. 
Adhesiveness. 
Combativeness. 
Destnictiveness. 
Secretiveness. 

8 Acquisitiveness. 

9 Constructiveness. 



4 
5 
6 

7 



11 

12 



II.— SENTIMENTS. 
10 Self-esteem. 

Love of Approbation. 
Cautiousness. 

13 Benevolence. 

14 Veneration. 

15 Firmness. 

16 Conscientiousness. 

17 Hope. 

18 Wonder. 

19 Ideality. 

20 Wit or Mirthfolness. 

21 Imitation. 



INTELLECTUAL. 



I.— PERCEPriVE. 

22 Individuality. 

23 Form. 

24 Size. 

25 Weight. 
36 Colouring. 

27 Locality. 

28 Number. 

29 Order. 

SO Eventuality. 

31 Time. 

32 Tone. 

33 Language. 



II.— REFLECTIVE. 

34 Comparison. 

35 Casoattty. 



ORDER I.— FEELINGS. 



GENUS I. PROPENSITIES. 

The organs or faculties, under this specification, do not form ideas ; they are 
merely a propensity to certain desires and feelings, and are common to man as well at 
animala. 

I. — AMITIVENESS. 

The cerebellnm is the organ of this propensity ; immediately behind and a little 
below the opening of the ear two bony prominances will be felt, called the mastoid 
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prooHtM ; the cercbellam ties between them and the projecting point in the middle of 
the transyerae ridge of the occipatal bone. The size of this organ is indicated during 
life by a thickness of the neck at those parts. This faculty gives rise to the sensual 
feelings : it is very imperfectly developed in children, and attains its full size between 
the age of 18 and 26. It is generally less developed in women than men, and often 
decreases the advances of old age ; it gives to each sex a peculiar interest in the welfare 
of each other, and conduces to softness uf temper and kindness of manner. The 
abase of this organ tends to libidinousness, and is generally fraught with innumerable 
erils, while a deficient developement of it creates disregard of the other sex, and great- 
ly detracts from that social excellency which is inseparably connected with the happi- 
ness of mankind. 

II. — PHILOPROGENITIVENES8. 

This organ is situated above the middle part of the cerebellum, between which 
and it there is a small space occupied by a membrane, nafiied the Tentorium. This 
organ corresponds to the protuberance of the occiput : when it is large and No. 1 mo- 
derate, it gives a drooping appearance to the hind part of the head. This is that pro- 
peniity which induces a desire for, and an attachment to, offspring, and gives us pecu- 
liar pleasure in providing for them. This faculty is quite distinct from benevolence, for 
it is frequently found strong in selfish individuals who manifest no con^v^'^sionate feeling 
towards adults. It chiefly supports the mother in her toils, and remit iii delightful the 
cares of rearing a helpless offspring : where the organ is greatly developed, it tends to 
pampering and spoiling children. 

III. — CONCENTRATiVENESS 

Is situated immediately above Philoprogenitiveness, and below Self-esteem. Dr. Spurz- 
BBiM observed it to be large in those animals and persons who seemed attached to par- 
ticular places — he thence termed it the organ of Inhabitiveness ; but it also seems to 
direct the mind to unity of pursuit, and to concentrate the ideas on some special sub- 
ject. When deficient, it will be evident by vagueness of thought ; and when unduly 
large, it may tend to fix the mind on some object that may be of inferior importance 
to the neglect of things of general utility. 

IV. — ADHESIVENESS. 

This organ is placed on each side of Concentrativeness, and above Philoprogeni- 
tiveness ; it produces an instinctive tendency of attachment to surrounding objects and 
beings. It may be termed the organ of attachment ; from it arises the cement of steady 
friendship. It is generally larger in women than men ; and it saust be conceded that, 
in women, noble and generous friendship is frequently seen triumphing over every other 
feeling. When this organ is deficient, there is little attention manifested to the culti- 
vation of friendship ; and when greatly developed, no sacrifice is deemed too dear that 
a friendly union may be formed and perpetuated ; in this case, it is often placed on 
nnwostby objects. 

V. — COMBATIVENESS 

Is situated close on each side of Philoprogenitiveness ; it inspires to meet danger and 
overcome difficulties ; gives a tendency to oppose and attack whatever requires opposi- 
tion, and to resist unjust encroachments ; there would be no energy of character without 
it. When large, it causes a love of contention, and tends to provoke and assault ; 
but where there is a small developement, the individual will find it almost impossible 
to contend with danger, or resist injuries, and timidity will characterize every under- 
taking. 

VI. — DESTRUCTIVENESS 

Is immediately above the external opening of the ear, and is close to Combativeness ; 
it is that faculty which induces us to destroy noxious objects, and kill for food ; it is 
very disnemable in carnivorous animals. Combativeness gives the desire to meet and 
overcome difficulties, f^nd having vanquished them, the mind, under its influence, pur- 
sues them no further. Destructiveness prompts us to exterminate them, so that they 
may never again occasion fresh embarrassment. When this organ is deficient, there is 
great lack of activity in the constttntion, — the mind, as it were, wants edge, and the 
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bdividaal sinks into passive indolence. Cruelty is the result of its exce&sive energy, 
uncontrolled by benevolence and justice. 

VII. — SECRETIVENESS 

Is situated above Destructiveness, or in the middle of the lateral portion of the brain ; 
it prompts us to restrain within the mind the various emotions and ideaS that involun- 
tarily present themselves, until the judgment has approved of giving them utterance. 
When it is large, there will be great slyness, and if uncontrolled by higher powers, the 
result will be great deceit, low cunning, and duplicity ; when deficient, the individual 
is too open, and wants discretion. 

VIII. — ACaUISITIVENESS 

Is situated immediately in front of Secretiveness, and below Ideality. It was, by 
Dr. Spurzhbim, called Covetiveness ; but Sir 6. S. Mackenzie suggested the more 
appropriate name of Acquisitiveness. It tentis to a desire for accumulation or gain ; 
it gives a desire to possess in general, without reference to the uses to which the ob- 
jects, when attained, may be applied. It is ^uided by other faculties, and hence may 
lead to collecting minerals, coins, paintings, and other objects of curiosity or science, 
as well as money. It is that organ which, in the inferior animals, induces them to 
make provision for winter ; a proper developenent of it is essential to diligence in any 
calling. When over-large, it may produce the most sordid avarice, and when con- 
scientiousness is deficient, it tends to fraud and theft. 

IX. — CONSTRTJCTIVENESS. 

This organ is situated more forward than Acquisitiveness, a little upward and 
backward from the outer angle of the eye. It is that which enables us to construct, 
and is therefore indispensable in mechanics, architects, engineers, paisters, and sculp- 
tors ; it must have a great developement if they go beyond mediocrity. It is very small 
in the New Hollanders, who are savages of the lowest grade ; they use no clothes, 
build no dwellings, nor make any instruments either for agriculture, fishing, or the 
chase. Its abuses are, a tendency for constructing engines to injure or destroy, and 
fabrications of objects to deceive mankind. 

I have here given the organs which are styled Propensities ; we will now proceed 
to consider — 

GENUS II.— SENTIMENTS COMMON TO MAN WITH THE LOWER 

ANIMALS. 

.X. SELF-ESTEEM. 

This organ lies at the top of the back part of the head, immediately above Con- 
centrativeness, and behind Firmness ; it inspires the mind with confidence in its own 
powers, and when combined with superior sentiments and intellect, gives dignity to the 
character. When deficient, it produces a want of confidence in one's-self, and may 
lead to an excess of humility ; if largely developed, it leads to pride, disdain, egotism, 
and arrogance. 

XI. — LOVE OF APPROBATION 

Is situated on each side of Self-esteem, and above Adhesiveness ; it produces love of 
esteem and admiration from others, expressed in praise or admiration; a due endow- 
ment of it is indispensable to an amiable character. When fully developed, and under 
the influence of the moral powers, it is highly useful, and is productive of great ad- 
vantages ; when very large, and not thus influenced, it produces ambition, envy, and 
excessive vanity, and will make such the easy dupes of flatterers. It is larger in French- 
men than Englishmen, and much more active in women than in men. 

In my next letter I will conclude the definition of the different organs, and then 
make some practical application of the subject. 

J. I. 

Birmingham Pride Lodge, Birmingham^ October, 1838. 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Gkntlkiien, 

Should you deem the following remarks worth insertingf you will 
muh oblige an hamhle but sincere Odd Fellow in so doing. 

I remain, yonr affectionate brother. 

In the Bonds of the Order, 

H. L. WEDDELL, SvaosoN. 

Thirtk, October 25ih, 1838. 

I AM truly sorry that any Odd Fellow should have sent an Essay on Phrenology 
to the Magazine, and which I find is to be continued in future numbers. I say, I am 
lorrj, because 1 think the author has commenced the task without thinking of the 
oomequenoes which may ensue from the perusal of papers on such a subject. 

Phrenology, like all other departments of Medical Philosophy, can only be studied 
with propriety, in conjunction with the other component parts of medical science. Like 
all other productions of the German school, there is something extremely visionary, 
although fascinating, in the study of Phrenology ; and it is on this account I am 
lorry to see such a subject introduced to the general reader, whose mind generally will 
not be able to grasp with such a difficult subject. There is no pai t of the human frame, 
of which we are still so ignorant as the brain, and the Nervous System. We know, 
^th tolerable certainty, that certain powers or properties have their originin certain 
parts of the brain ; a..d that there is as much difference in the size and configuration 
of the brain in different individuals, as there is also in their dispositions and talents, 
and this we justly attribute to their different organization and education. But farther 
than this we know very little in reality. There are many cases on record where several 
ounces in weight of the brain have been lost after wounds, and the individuals have 
recovered, and never found the want of such lost brain. It is true, we may attribute 
this to the fact, that most organs in the brain are duplicate, and consequently one 
organ may do the work of two, as we always find that nature will make most extraor* 
^ary exertions to relieve such losses. 

But my chief objection against the admission of Phrenological subjects into our 
Magazine, is the fact, that it has a tendency tu lead to infidelity and materialism ; for 
1 do most firmly believe, that unless a man view it merely as a part of Physiology, in 
^QJaDction with the other divisions of medicai science, it is sure to have such effect. 
^6 must remember that among our ranks we number brethren of all classes and ages, 
many of whom are talented and clever men, but may btill be of other classes as well. 

I'hrenology teaches us that certain organs or parts of the brain, have certain powers 
S^^en to them ; thus we have the organ of Destructiveness, which makes a man fond 
of aceaes of blood and murder. We also have the orgun of Benevolence, which we may 
^'Bost imagine an opponent to the other ; but the first may be very large, while the 
^tter is very small. Now many a man has thought and said, and may think and say 
^ain, •< Xf God has given me such and such organs, I can't help it ; if they make me 
^0 80 and so, it is not my fault.'' Now the man who bt(*dies Phrenology in the only 
light iQ which it can be useful, and that is in its medical light, answers, — *' It is true, 
yon have the organ of Destructiveness very large, and feel inclined to do wrong, &c., 
'^t it is your duty to combat these thoughts and ideas ; there is a moral principle in 
yon, which will, if properly exercised, counteract the evil tendency of that organ." 
J^t this answer, although perfectly correct and true, implies that the individual must 
^ possessed of a true sense of the moral duty we all owe to God, and to social life as 
^^U ; and unless a man has this stiong feeling of moral propriety deeply implanted 
in hina, he is sure to go wrong. We must be aware that in each ani all of us, there 
'' A greater propensity to do evil, than to do good ; that it is only by education and 
example, we are taught to combat those evil propensities, and act right. But if we 
8^ at slight insight into Phrenology, and lay the flattering unction to our soul, that 
Crod has given us such and such organs, and we must act in accordance with them, we 
Vol. 5— No. 5—2 H. 
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are iiire to gratify these evil propensities, which are but too deeply imbned in the 
nature of man, and which, without any assistance, requires all our moral strength to 
combat from day to day. It is difficult to make a halt-educated man understand that 
the mora/ f;rmctJD/e of man ought to contend with his organic texture. He will see 
plain enough, that this moral principle is opposed to the exercise of those had organs; 
but if he has any belief in Phrenology, and the reality of those organs being present, 
his mind gets confused, and he cannot see why he should not indulge in the gratification 
of that organ which predominates, more especially when it is more pleasant (at the 
time) to sin, than to fight against sin. It is on this accoant that I do not like to see 
such abstruse subjects brought before the general reader ; and subjects too, we must 
remember, have no relation at all to the chief body of the people, but can only be 
useful when studied in their proper place, in connexion with the science of which they 
may form a part. *' A little learning is a dangerous thing," is an old proverb, but a 
very true one. 

I hope the writer of the paper will not be offended at my remarks, they are only 
dictated in that feeling of good fellowship, and anxious wish for the good and welfare 
of our noble Order, which ought to pervade the breasts of all true Odd Fellows. I am 
not opposed to Phrenology as a part of my own profession, but 1 do Ihink such subjects 
very unfit for the generality of readers. I feel certain from the short specimen I have 
seen of J. I's writing that he is a man of talent, and thoroughly understands the sub- 
ject, and I sincerely hope will view the subject in the same light as I do ; bat should 
he not, I hope he will not be offended at the freedom of n^ remarks. 

H. L. W. 

Pertetferance Lodge t Thirsk, October , 1838. 

[Wb do not see any cause to regret the insertion of the article on Phrenology ; 
it found its way into the pages of the Magazine, not to alienate the members from 
religious creeds, nor to create theological discnssion, but to develope to the readers the 
researches of the scientific world. Mr. Weddell himself does not dispute the claims 
of the science ; on the contrary, as a medical practitioner, furnishes proofs that Phro' 
nologyis not one of the * visionary productions of the German school,* but he dreads 
that it has a tendency to lead to infidelity and materialism. We would remind him 
that the same arguments have been used against the science of Astronomy ; the intoler- 
ance towards Copernicus and Galileo stare us in the face, and raise a blush that our 
forefathers should have put in requisition the faggot and the rack to prevent the dis- 
semination of a science which is, at the present day, admitted as a truth by the most 
sincere and even enthusiastic religionist. In opposition to ' a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing,' we will ]>lace * half a loaf is better than none \* besides, we must obtain 
a ' little' knowledge before we get much ; we must therefore do our best to teach Odd 
Fellows to hold fast that which is good, and reject all that is injurious.] 



BREAD FROM SAWDUST. 

An astronomer was making an observation through his telescope, — " What a 
fool is that fellow," said a clown to his companion, '* he is no nearer to the sun than 
we are." Thus we ever find that, just in proportion to a person's ignorance, will be 
his readiness to ridicule a scientific discovery which may be above his comprehension. 
A man of ordinary attainments is more modest ; for experience has shewn him, that all 
the wonders of nature are not to be found within the limits of his philosophy. He 
finds that, as he progresses, unanticipated and, to him, incomprehensible facts present 
themselves; ''hills peep o'er hijls, and alps o'er alps arise," extending beyond the 
contracted sphere of his mental vision. 

A few particulars which may interest your readers, will shew how strange to the 
ignorant must be some discoveries which have been achieved by philosophers. 

1. Two simultaneous loud sounds may be made to produce perfect silence ; and 
two bright lights to produce p^^rfect darkness. 
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1 Two intense bitters will prodace an extremely sweet sensation on the tongue* 

3. Sugar, which is so palatable and so nutritious, may, by an easy chemical 
operatioD, be converted into oxalic acid, which is one of the most virulent poisons. 

4. A pound of old rags may be changed into rather mure than an equal weight 
ofwgar. 

5. A rib-bone of an ox, may by one operation be rendered as flexible as a belt 
of loft leather ; and by another as friable as a piece of cbalk. 

6. The hardest bone of the largest animal may, in a peculiar way, be completely 
Golfed in water, so as to produce a nutritious jelly. 

7. Sawdust may be made to prodace bread, similar to that which is obtained 
from flour. This fact, originally discovered by Professor Aatenzieth, of Tubinger, was 
fint established in this country by Dr. Front, who publi«S^d, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1827, an elaborate and interesting paper on the subject. " The fol- 
lowing," says this distinguished chemist, *' was the method employed for this purpose. 
In the first place everything that was soluble in water was removed by yre^uen^ ma* 
aeration and boiling* The wood was then reduced to a minute state of division, — that 
is to say, not merely into fine fibres f but actual powder \ and after being repeatedly 
objected to the heat of an oven, was ground in tiie usual manner of com. Wood 
tllQs prepared acquires the smell and taste of corn-flour. It is, however, never quite 
^ite, bat always of a yellowish colour. It. also agrees with corn-flour in this respect, 
that it does not ferment without the addition of leaven, and in this case sour leaven of 
corn-floor is found to answer best ; — with this it makes a perfectly uniform and spongy 
iread. Wood-floar also, boiled in water, forms a thick, t )ugh, trembling jelly, like 
^at of wheat-starch, and which is very nutritious." ** This discovery," says Sir 
John Herschel in his Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, '* which renders 
famine next to impossible', deserves a higher degree of celebrity than it has obtained." 

The experiment has been repeatedly performed in Manchester and in other places. 
It hat also been, I am told, attempted in vain by persons who would not put themselves 
to the trouble of completing so long and tedious an operation, and who, as is not 
Qnofual, disparaged that which they had not the perseverance to obtain. 

" But Why is it not generally used instead of corn-flour ?" Try the experiment, 

^ it will then be found, that the product will not be adequate to the time and labour 

!"9^d. In this respect it resembles many other processes in the useful arts ; thus, 

^or example, the finest writing paper may be produced from the coarsest materials, 

^>t the article when obtained will not compensate for the expenditure incurred. 

One of the facts which I have enumerated, I have here explained ; some of your 

^^^igent correspondents may, perhaps, be f^isposed to develope the others, though 

S^^ will ^e apt to be discouraged by the recollection, that the attempts to enlighten 

Atf^^ who are uninformed, is not generally the way to acquire their respect, but 

^^er to excite their animosity — to raise an unmeaning laugh, or to elicit an empty 

^'^^ieasm. I have found it so. 

•^aneheiter, December, 1838. A CORRESPONDENT. 



*J^0 THE READERS OF THE MAGAZINE, AND MEMBERS 

OF THE ORDER. 

Wb are happy to acknowledge the response with which our frequent invitations to 

^^^ Correspondents has been met ; and are truly proud^to be able to commence the 

^^^ Year with a Number so much improved in the style of its original communications, 

^d have confident expectations that the individuals alluded to are enlisted as permanent 

*^Uow-labourers in the good cause. We flatter ourselves that our endeavours have not 

^n wholly unavailing ; and trust that the Magazine wears its age with credit, and that 

^^h succeeding year will add to its value and utility. The following remarks from the 

^^ of one of our volunteers, are well suited, not only with reference to the objects and 
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intents of the Magaxine, but are.|)ecnliarly applicable to the. present season, opening 
to ns, as it does, the vista of another year. Our readers will be glad to hear that «ach 
succeeding Number will contain, from the pen of the same writer, an article exclusively 
connected with the Order : — 

. '* We conceive that the intention of this Magazine should be threefold, — -1st, To 
convey to the fireside of Odd Fellows, a cheap fund of ** useful and entertaining know- 
ledge." Secondly, to furnish them with all possible information with reference to the 
principles, objects, state, and prospects of the Order to which they belong: and 
thirdly, to present to them and the public, a medium through which the varied talents 
and acquirements of Odd Fellows may be exercised and improved for the instruction 
and entertainment of both. When it is considered that this work is addressed to no 
less than a hundred thousand men, scattered alike among the agricultural and manu- 
facturing population of this great kingdom, its importance becomes self- apparent, and 
its character of the highest consequence. The majority of our members are not those 
who have the means to purchase, or the leisure to peruse many books ; of the greater 
import is it, then, that the one which their Order puts into their hands, stamped, with 
its own authority, and recommended by its own name, should be one which should 
elevate as well as inform their minds, and not mislead while it gratifies their taste. 
Thus much praise may be fairly challenged for this work. Never was one page, so 
far as we know, degraded by the attempt to undermine the faith, shake the principles, 
or demoralize the character of its readers ; never have we read in it a passage that 
would stain the cheek of modesty, or raise the indignation of insulted virtue ; on 
the contrary, its pages have ever been devoted to the inculcation and support of 
honesty, temperance, industry, '* Friendship, Love and Truth." And we we not 
without hope that it has been instrumental in the promotion of these virtues among its 
readers in no small degree. The Order of Odd Fellows is now assuming an aspect 
among the Institutions of this country most striking and comixianrUng. Consisting, as 
was before said, of above one hundred thousand men, and spreading and , increasing in 
numbers most rapidly, its numerical power and interest must be immense ; and its 
position as a feature of the national character cannot be overlooked. In many of our 
largest towns ** The Odd Fellows' Hall'' rears its august head proudly among the first 
of the public buildings which wealth or commerce have placed in their streets : and in 
the smallest villages, the Lodge is not the least nmong its peculiar characteristics. 
And while we see with pleasure among our ranks many of the great, the learned, and 
the powerful, both lay and clerical, we feel, with proud satisfaction, that it is not to 
them, but to the excellency of our own principles and character as an Order, that we 
owe our greatness ; that their co-operation, highly valuable as it is, is not the cause 
but the consequence of the almost boundless success with which the Great Master 
above has honored us in the cause of benevolence and love. Second to none in loyalty 
to the Sovereign, and love for the Institutions of our country, we are not a political 
body. Revering the ordinances and cherishing the spirit of our holy religion, we are 
not a sectarian body — men of all parties and opinions may find shelter and peace 
among us — under their own vine and their own fig-tree sbsdl they sit, and none of 
their brethren shall make them afraid. Banded together for mutual support and as- 
sistance, in health and sickness alike; influenced by no unworthy motives, pursuing no 
unworthy objects, using no improper means, we present to the world a firm and bold 
phalanx of united brethren, fearless of its assaults, and yet desirous to conciliate its 
approbation. These observations are not made in the spirit of vainglorious boasting ; 
we parade not our own greatness for the foolish purpose of exciting our own vanity, 
but that our members, aware of the high character and proud eminence of the Insti- 
tution to which they belong, may be stimulated to greater efforts in promoting its 
interests, and more especitdly warned that they do nothing to tarnish its lustre. Re- 
garding, as they have a right to do, their Institution as one of the noblest and most 
excellent ever organized by the prudence and benevolence of man. Odd Fellows should 
partake of its benefits and advantages with humility and gratitude. Humility, because 
we have nothing which has not been given us from above ; gratitude, that we have 
been placed in circumstances so favourable to ourselves. The spirit of Odd Fellowship 
destroying all selfishness, and expanding the heart in kind feeling and good- will: to our 
feUow-men, should induce us to bring others within the sphere of its philanthropic 
operations ; and cherish in us to others, whether in or out of the Order, a principle of 
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charitj and affection. The feeling of compatsion, and the wiBh to relieve ha man 
mittrf and want may be, and should be, as nniversal as misery and porerty them* 
Hint ! but it is evident that no man can extend the act to the will ; in these eases 
we are taught by our Order to give the preference to our kindred and our brethren ; 
and while we omit no opportunity within our reach and our means of doing good to ail, 
it is especially our duty to exercise oar benevolence in oar own Order, and among the 
sick and distressed of its members. 

"Towards other secret societies, whether Free Masons, Foresters, Gardeners, 
Draids, or by whatsoever other name they may be distinguished, we entertain no spirit 
of rivalry or contention. United for purposes similar to oar own, though conducted 
in a different manner, we would hold ouc to them the right hand of fellowship, and 
wish them good luck ; and while we cultivate the very natural preference which we feel 
for oar own establishment, we would not for a moment undervalue theirs — while we 
believe that our own exertions for the relief (;f the needy and the destitute are the wisest 
and the best directed, we would throw no impediment in their way : and if it should 
be in oar power to lend them a helping hand, or to remove a stumbling-block out of 
their path, we shall consider it incumbent upon us in the spirit of brotherly kindness, 
to do 80 willingly and cheerfully. 

"To the whole body of our Order we have to say, that we shall be most happy 
to advocate their cause — to take their grievances into consideration — and so far as may 
consist with our means and opportunities, to attend to their communications. 

"We are highly gratified in being able to state that our situation is most favorable 
and encouraging. There never was a time when Odd Fellowship was in so ** high and 
palmy" a state, as at present. During the last quarter, no less than one hundred and 
nine new Lodges have been opened ! which, supposing an average of only thirty mem- 
bers to each Lodge, gives an increase of 3270 members, or above 13,000 in the year. 
With prospects so delightful, we may well be inspirited to greater thankfulness and 
greater exertion ; and we may with safety and propriety lay aside every doubt, and 
every fear, regarding the peace and prosperity of Odd Fellowship. 

" The cause of the Widow and Orphan is also receiving the attention and advocacy 
of many of our first-rate men; and, no doubt, will be so effectually supported and 
r^nlated as to shower blessings upon thousands of those most dear to us. This bene- 
volent appendage of our Order shall ever receive our most constant attention and 
>Qpport; and it should not be forgotten, that to this object the profit/ arising from 
this publication are exclusively devoted. 

" Conscious of the m:<gnitude and responsibility of the task we have entered upon, 
^must throw ourselves upon the indulgence of our readers, and request their for- 
bearanee in all things. While we would carefully avoid giving offence to any, it is 
proverbially impossible to plfase all ; and it may be, that in some few inetances, and 
pvbapg in many, opinions may be advanced, and theories advocated, or a side in 
<^>rtain questions taken, in which it may not be possible to insure the approbation of 
each individual. In such cases, should they occur, let our readers forbear to over- • 
whelm us with quires of remonstrance and reproof ; let them remember that we are all 
Ue to err : and being satisfied that it is our wish in all matters to act in the best 
spirit and to the utmost of our power for the good of all, let them extend to us the 
privilege (withoiit which our labours would be worthless) of thinking for ourselves, 
^d when, as it cannot but occasionally happen, let them recal the truth, that 

*' To err is human— to forgive divine.** 

" In conclusion, we would wish to our readers and our brethren, in the best sense 
of a common compliment, *' A happy New Year," in the confidence that the require- 
n^ents of our Order are those which most surely conduce to that happiness. Though 
^e Cannot foresee what may happen in its course — though we know not whether the sun 
of prosperity, or the clouds of adversity, are to gild or to darken our path through its 
veiled and mysterious futurity ; yet we know that if we act up to the vows we have 
^^n, and live in the spirit of the Order we have joined, we shall be, so far as mortals 
c*& be, prepared for either. That the pillars of Odd Fellowship are eternal and im- 
D^Qtable, and that when the very name of Odd Fellow, with all things earthly shall 
bave passed away, yet the principles upon which it is founded, Friendship, Love and 
Tnith, fhaU triumph in immortal and celestial perfection." 
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We beg to direct tbe attention of onr readers to the article of '' MA.ftT Ouvxr/' 
by Mr. MoNTAOUy being his first contribution to the Magazine. Tliis gentleman 
is a member of the Order, and promises to be a valaable accession in a line of writing 
which has never before been taken up by any of our Correspondents. Bat on thie 
point delicacy bids us be brief, to which we are more inclined, being well aware that 
the offering of our new ally has ample merit to speak for itself. 

We would advise those of our readers who have a taste for the arts, and wish to 
witness the progressive improvement in all departments of our Institution, to lose no 
time in procuring the New Emblem, just published by the Board. It as a splendid 
specimen of the artist's skill, and ia well worthy a place among the choicest prodnc- 
tions of the day. It is no small proof of the existence of some intelligence among ua, 
for nothing but a most extensive demand could ever remunerate the publication of bo 
exquisite and elaborate a work at so small a price. A similar plate could not in the 
ordinary extent of sale, be afforded for four times the charge. 

We have seen a return of the number of travellers relieved in the Order during the 
past year, and find that about ;^4000. has been expended in that species of relief alone. 
This is a great and important feature in the economy of our Institution, though fre- 
quently lost sight of in a summary of its advantages. We cannot help sug:;esting that 
much good might result from the publication of these and other returns along with the 
regular reports of the Order. Tbe various items by being only seen in the detached 
returns of Lodges or Districts, do not give so clear an idea of their importance, and 
of the extent to which our different reliefs are carried, as when presented to the eye 
in one mass. The whole amount of money annually paid in all the branches of the 
Order does not fall short of iflOO,000 ; of this about i^50,000 is expended in reUef 
to the sick and funeral allowances, exclusive of medical attendance, which will amount 
to about ;^12,000 more. Our income may be calculated at about jf 120,000, and we 
may safely reckon that the Order in this kingdom alone, realizes a surplus of about 
j^20,000. per iannum $ although we have no exact data from which to make accurate 
calculations, we have no hesitation in believing Ihat the above will not be far off the 
mark. And all this is done without one compulsory tax, or the repulsive feeling 
attendant on the receipt of alms. In connection with this subject, we cannot refrain 
from noticing two letters now before us. One of them being a return of thanks to his 
Lodge at Bedale, from a member on his death-bed. who had experienced the kindness 
of his brethren during a protracted illness. The other contains an extract from the 
books of a Lodge, in Manchester, from which we find that one of their afflicted bre- 
thren has received from his Lodge (in sick gifts) no less than jf 130. 5s. 5d., exclusive 
of about £9. collected by petition from other Lodges, and ia still an object of their 
bounty. The correspondent who forwarded us these particulars adds-^^nd in th« same 
sentiment we fully coincide — " I do not mention these things from any vain wish to 
boast of that»which is only our duty, but merely from a desire to ahow to what extent 
the benefits of the Order may be carried when conducted with prudence and economy. 
Let US continue to exercise that prudence without parsimony, which already is the 
characteristic of onr Order ; and while we can point to such good effects as the above« 
we may defy the lukewarmness of our friends, or the malice of onr enemies." Facts 
like these must wear away that feeling of antipathy with which the world has too long 
regarded our Order. Public opinion begins indeed to allow us some modicum of jus- 
tice, and people are fain to acknowledge that a man may be an Odd Fellow without 
being either an ignorant sot on the one hand, or a visionaiy enthusiast on the other. 

Presenting to our numerous readers the ** oompliments of the season/' and wish- 
ing them health and happiness, 

We remain, 

THE MAGAZINE COMMITTEE. 



iSttti^ss. 



Decembers, 1838, the wife of P. G. Oxley of V. G(. Smith, of the Noah's Ark Lotige, of a 
Ulam, of the Invitation Lodge, Newson, near son : Nov. i6, the wife of brother Robert Lynn, 
Hnddersfleld, of a daughter.— June u, the wife, of the Noah's Ark Lodge, Newaik* of a son.— 
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''QlriSftliewlfeofN. G. Re«d,ofatoii: Aug. 
*» Qm wife of V. G. Haxnman, of a son : Aug. 
1» ttie wife ot brother James Holden. of a son ; 
*Q of the Lord de Tabley Lod^, Knntoford.— 
"^Iirit ag, 1838, the wife of brother John Coeson, 
*5|f?eoB to the Dales Lodge, Reeth, of a daufch- 
^'^: An;. 80, the wife of brother Robert Met- 
^^1 of the same Lodg^e, of a daughter : Oct. 
^ the wife of brother Anthony Ward, ol the 
^"Qie Lodge, erf a daughter: Oct. 27, tho wife 
^^Sec. John Bradbunr, of the same Lodge, of a 
5^ — ^Dec. 30, 1837, Mary, the wife of P. Pro v. 
^- M. John Schofield. of the Prince of Wales 
f^odge, Moariey. of a son : Sep. 6. 1838, Ann, 
^ wife of P. v. William Hawkyard, of the 
'^'^ce of Wales Lodge, of a daughter: June 
' I* Mary, the wife of brother Thomas Holden, 
pf the North Star Lodge, I^ydgate, of a daogh- 
^v— Dec. r, the wife of N. G. William B. Rich. 
^rdson. of the Duke of Rutland Lodge, of a 
^aogliter.— NoTember 8, 1838, the wife of P. P. 
^« M . J. D. Harper, of the loyal Friend in Need 
lodge, GardiflSBdth, and C S. of the Torvaen 
l^iatrict* oi a son.— On the 6th December, 1838, 
^e wife of P. Prov. C. S. David Croston, of the 
Hiainif San Lodge, Mottram District, of a son. 
— July 19, 1838, the wife of P. G. Charles Ben- 
nett, of the Pilot Lodge, of a son ; Aug. ao, the 
"Wi^ of P. G. Edward Smith, of the said Lodge, 
of ason^-July ft, the wife of P. G. Richard 
T^oiiisoii, of a daughter : Oct. 6, the wife of P. 
O. James Hidl, of a daughter ; both of the loyal 
Hroaciuun Lodge, Birkenshaw. — Aug. 12, the 
'Wifie of P. S. Samuel Gates, of a daughter : May 
Otti, the wife of P. G. Jonas Armitage, of a 
daughter : Nov. 3, the wife of brother Thomas 
Hood, of a daughter, all of the Perseverance 
IxMlge, Bowling. — Feb. 17* the wife of brother 
Jiiniea Wright, of a daughter : Nov. 7, the wife 
off p. G. Richard Huntingdon, of a son : Nov. 
S8. tike wife of brother Jeremiah Sharp, of a 
son: Nov. 23, the wife of P. G. Christopher 
T'oiulinaon, of a :<<>ii ; al- ^^f the Evening Star, 
Xong.— Nov. 17, the wlv li P. P. D. G. M. 
Saumuel Daniel of the Victory Lodge, Little 
Horton, of a son. — ^Jan. 7, the wife of brother 
Jolm James, of the Samaritans* Pride Lodge, 
oC a son: Jan. 15, the wife of Prov. D. G. M. 
Jolm Massey, of the Harvest Home Lodge, of a 
n: April 10, the wife of brother James Webb, 
the Nepti'ne Lodge, of a daughter: June 14, 
I wife of brother Richard James, of the Vic- 
Lodge, of a son : July 20, the wife of P. G. 
rge Hanklnson, of the Victor>' Lodge, of 
*> dax^ter : Aug. 24, the wife of brother James 
5^^uest, of the Neptune Lodge, of a daughter: 
1, the idfe of P. G. Thomas Foster Rub- 
1, of the Neptune Lodge, of a daughter: 
J. S, the wife of brother Willliam Wison, of 
"^^c Trafalgar Lodge, of a daughter: On the 
Hi of October, the wife of P. G. WiUiam Litttle, 
the loyal Neptune Lodge, of a daughter^ 



all of the Stockport Dlttrict.— Aug. SO, the wife 
of Prov. C. S. John Binns, of the Peace Lodge, 
Halifax, of a son and heir.— Sep. 1, the wife of 
N. G. Thomas Andisnon, of the Trafalgar Lo<^, 
Halifax, of a son. —Oct. 12, the wife of P. G. 
Charles Buttcrworth, of the Virtue Lodge, Tur- 
ton District, of a daughter.— March 23, the wife 
p. p. K. m. Samuel Eastwood, of the Virtue 
Lodge, 'I'urton, of a son : July 12, the wife of 
C. S. John Knowlcs, of, the Hearty Welcome 
Lodge, ot a Ron. — Match 4, the wife of brother 
George Lockwood, of a daughter : May 26, the 
wife of p. g. Edward Taylor, of a dai>ghter : 
June 23, tho wife of brother David Beaumont, 
of a daughter: Sep. 13, the vrife of p.s. Wm. 
Dawson, of a daughter: Aug. 9, the wife of v. 
g. Joseph Saunderson, of a son : Oct. 5, the 
wife of prov. d. g. m. Richard Milner, of a 
daughter: Nov. 11, the wife of p. s. Benjamin 
Lockwood, of a son : Nov. 11, the wife of bro« 
ther Joseph Kaye, of a daughter: Nov. is, the 
wife of p s George Woodhouse, of a daughter : 
Nov. 23, the wife of p g John Dawson, of two 
sons ; all of the Lily of the Valley Lodge, Ar- 
mitage Bridge. — Sep. 8, the wife of p. w. George 
Dutton, of a son and heir : Nov. 13, Fanny, 
the wife of brother Wm. Stafford, of a daugh- 
ter : Nov. 29, Ann, the wiic of p. p. g. m. uid 
present c s William Anelay, of a son ; all of the 
Prince Regent, Glossop. — July 6, the wife of 
p g William Whittaker, of the Victory lodge, 
Little Horton, of a son. — Oct. 24, the wife of 
p g Jonas Jennini^s, Victory lodge, Little Hor- 
ton, of a son and heir. — Feb. 18, the wife of 
brother John Smith, of the Friendly Mechanic 
lodge, Bradford, of a son. — July 2, 1836, the 
wife of brother Edward Harrison, Evening Star 
lod<;c, of a -on and heir : also, Sep. 23, 1838, of 
a dauu;hter.— Oct. 18, Hanuah, the wife of bro- 
ther John Booth, Rising Sun lodge, Charles- 
worth, of a daughter. — Dec. 5, Mary, tho wife 
of p i-TO'* .«• »^ Royle, Ki8inu;Sun lodge. CI iries- 
worth, r)f a daughter. — Dec. 10, Sarah, the wife 
of brother Robert Sinker, Rising Sun lodge, 
Charlesworth, of s son ; all of the Mottram Dis- 
trict.— April 26, the wife of brother KuUock, 
Lord Cair.den iod^e, of a daughter.— May 18, 
the wife of p g J onathan Haslam, of a daughter: 
Aug. 19, the wife of p. g. Charles Surkitt, 
of a daughter; botli of the Surrey lodge. — 
April 29, the wife of p ^ Levi Hatfield, S<iint 
Olave lodge, of a son.- July 21, the wife of 
brother John Harrison, of a son : Sep. 20, the 
wife of p p c 8 John Parkinson, examining 
officer of the Helper District, of a son ; ^H)th of 
the Stran;;ers* Refuge lodjje, Helper. — Oct. 15, 
the wife of prov d g m Thomas Taylor, of a 
daughter : Oct. 18, ttie wife of p provg m David 
Kidd, of a daughter ; both of tho r^olville lodge, 
Duffield.— May l5, the\iife of p g Christopher 
Edmondsou, calico manufacturer, of the loyal 
Monta{;u lodge, Addingham, of a son. 



DSarriages* 



July 29, at the Collegiate church, by the Rev.- 

■*• Relding, brother Edward Scales, of the Phi- 

**othropic lodge, clock and watch maker, ffor- 

gfiy of Kendal) to Miss Hannah Bailey, of 

Jnrewsbury.- Aug. 13, brother Thomas Little- 

^ of the Dale Lodge, Reeth, to Miss Elizabeth 

T of the same place.— Aug. 14, brother 

j^jeph Smith, of the same lodge, to Mrs. Eliza. 

°^ Coatet, of the same place : Oct .3, brother 



Matthew Wensley, of the same lodge, to Miss 
Ann Smith. — Nov. 24, p s John Ladderdale, of 
the Uiiitcd Brothers' lodge, Barnard Castle, to 
Miss Maria Hcslop ; and on the same day bro« 
ther Henry Cole, to Miss Rachel Cam ell, of the 
same place.— April 3, n g William Hargin Rich- 
ardson, to Miss Mary Ball: Dec. 2, brother 
William Ball, to Miss Matilda Fox; both of the 
Duke of Rutland lodge.— Nov. 27, brother Jere* 
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miah Jacob, of the Gwenynen Gerddi Gwent 
lodge/ Abersavcnoy, to Miss Williams, of Pen 
y Pound.— July 28, v g Joseph Horn, of the 
Tree of life lodge, Shipley, to Miss Alice Lodge, 
of Shipley.— Oct. 21, brother Samnel Clarkson, 
of the Standard lodge, Windhill, to Miss Ann 
Parker, of the same place. — ^Aog. 18, brother 
ThomasBaimforth, to Miss Knowles, of Elsecar: 
same day, brother Edwin Roberts, to Miss 
White : Oct. 21, Joseph Ramsey, to Miss Betty; 
all of the Perseverance lodge. Bowling.— Sep. 
Id, at Ashton under- Lyne, p g William Wilson, 
of the Queen Anne lodge, Stockport District, 
to Miss Anne Robinson, of Ashton. — Sep. 24» 
p prov g m Charles fiothams, of the Conciliator 
lodge, to Miss Ann Entwistle, of Stockport.— 
Oct. 8, p g William Rea, of the Trafalgar lodge. 
toMissApon, of Stockport.— Oct. 13, at St. Pan- 
eras' church, London, p s J oUn Gaskell. surgeon 
to the Travellers' Rest lodge, Stockport District, 
to Elizabeth, only surviving daughter of the late 
Thomas Jaokson, Esq., of Red Lion- street, 
Clerkenwell, London.— Aug. 1 5, prov g m James 
Avison, of the Heroes' Glory lodge, HaUfax, to 
MissLydia Hargreaves.— Nov. l6, broOier Geo. 
Hillingworth, of the Heroes' Glory lodge, to 
Miss Frances Cliflf.— June 5, bro. Wm. Thomp- 
son, of the Providential, Northallerton, to Miss 
J ane Robinson, of Great Smeaton . — &ep . J . p sec 
John Paylor, of the Providential lodge, North- 
allerton, to Miss Mary Goldsborough, of Fillis-* 
kirk.— Oct. 25, brother John Sedgvi^ck, grocer 



and druggist, NorthaUerton, to Miss Meres, of 
Darlington.— Oct. sg, c s Thomas Hart, of the 
North Star lodge, Brompton, to Miss Ann Leng, 
of Bil8dale« Cleveland.— Nov. 24, p sec WQliam 
Peacock, of the Providential lodge, NorthsUer- 
t»n. toAimWetherell, ofDanby Wlske.— Oct. 
23, brother John Taylor, of the Virtue lodge, 
Tottington, Turton District, to Sarah Nuttall, 
of the same place.— Sep. l6, brother Thomas 
Roberts, of the Vktue looge, to Margaret Hlur- 
greaves. — Sep. 5, v g James Scott, of the Hearty 
Welcome lodge, Edgworth, to Miss Ann Knowles 
of the same place.— \ug. i6, brother Oswald 
Row, of the Hearty Welcome lodge, to Nancy 
Low, of the same place.— At St. Mary»» church, 
Lambeth, p warden Gray, of the Lord Camden 
lodge, to Miss Ann Rood, of Ijunbeth.— Sep. l, 
Robert Nunn, of the Surrey lodge, to Mrs. 
Mary Johnson, of Merton —Sep. 27* brother 
H. Ball, of the Strangers' Refuge lodge. Helper, 
to Miss Booth, of the same place.— Dec. 10, 
brother Samuel Cryer, of the Welcome Travel- 
lers lodge, Bclton, to Miss Ann Smith.— Dec. 
20, at the parish church of Bolton, by ttie Rev. 
J. Slade, vicar, brother Samuel Hunt, of the 
Welcome Traveller lodge, to Miss Horrobin, 
only daughter of Mr. Robert Horrobin, of Lever 
Bridge, Tong with Haulgh, and sister to bro- 
ther Robert Horrobin, of the Orthodox lodge.— 
Oct. 21, brother Benjamin Naylor, of the Lily 
of the Valley lodge, Armkage Bridge, to Miss 
5arah Wagstaff. 



SitaA^n* 



Dec. 10, 1838, p g George Dunn, of the 
Shakspeare lodge, aged 30 years. He was a 
man universally respected by all who knew him, 
especially by the officers and brothers of the 
■ Shakspeare lodge ; and it may be truly said of 
him, that he lived and died a good Odd Fellow. 
— Dec. 4, p g Joseph Straw, of the Earl Grey 
lodge, who met his death by falling down an 
engine shaft. His mortal remains were followed 
to the place of Interment by a numerous band 
of brothers, both from the Earl Grey and Rut. 
land lodges, which drew applause from the 
multitude who assembled on the occasion, as 
several exclaimed, * see how these Odd Fellows 
respect each other.* — Aug. i, aged three years, 
Emma, the daughter of p g Charles Bennet, of 
the Pilot lodge, Bradford. — Aug. 9, 1837, James 
aged eight weeks; Oct. 7, 1837, John, aged 
sixteen weeks; Sep. 13, 1838, Emma, aged five 
weeks ; Nov. 1 1 , Th« ^roas, aged three years and 
two months; being all the children of p g .) onas 
Armitage, of the Persjcverance lodge. Bowling. 
— Nov. 10, Thomas, the only son of p v Thomas 
Gomersal, of the Evening Star lodge, Tong, 
aged twelve years and three months. — Nov. 22, 
brother Thomas Midgley, aged 22, and on Nov. 
20, brother John White, 38, of the Faith lodge, 
Bradford, aged 38 years. — May 21, brother John 
Heap, of the Virtue lodge, Tottiugton.— May 
22, brother George Eccleston, ofthe same lodge, 
both leaving a disconsolate widow and three 
small children.— March 6, Joshua, son of c s 



Knowles, of the Hearty Welcome Ibdgc, Edg- 
worth.— Sep. 12, Ann, wife of Samuel Sutcliflie, 
of the Yew lodge, Bursill Head, Shaw District, 
aged 32 years.— Nov. 1, p g Anthony Merrie- 
weather, of the Mansion of Peace lodge, Gaw- 
ber: whilst repairing the beams connected with 
a coal pit, one of the beams fell on his head, 
and forced him to the bottom of the pit, a depth 
of 40 yards ; he has left a widow and six child- 
ren to lament his loss. He was a man greatly 
beloved by the District. This is another proof 
of the necessity of a Widow and Orphans' Fond. 
—Oct. 31, Ann, only daughter of brother Wm. 
Pear: Nov. 17, William Pear, son of brother 
William Pear, of the St. Olave lodge t April 17, 
Joseph, the son of p g Corbridge, of St. Olave 
lodge.— Sep. 27, Eliza Waller, daughter-in-law 
to p g William Lee.s, of the Lord Camden 
lodge.— Nov. 7, Mary, the beloved wife of bro- 
ther Abraham Haywood, of the Strangers* Re- 
fuge lodge, Belper, Reaving a numerous family 
to deplore their bereavement. — June 29, 1838, 
aged six weeks, the son .of p g Christopher Ed- 
raondson, calico manufacturer, ofthe Montai^ 
lodge, Addingham: Sep. 8, Margaret, aged 31, 
wife of p g Chri>topher Edmondson, of the 
Mnntagu lodge, Addingham ; she has left three 
young children.— Nov. 22, aged 36, the wife of 
p p d g m Thomas Turner, of the Earl of Brad- 
ford lodge. Bolton.— Oct. 5, aged 80 years, 
Elizabeth, wife of secretary Edward Harrison, 
ofthe Earl of Bradford lodge, Bolton. 



iBirthSf 8fc.t omitted in this Number, will be inter ted in the ntfor^.] 
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JOHN ORMOND 

Was bom on the 23rd of April, 1792, at the villa^ of Styall Green, near Wilmtlowf 
in Cheshire ; and when aboat two years of age, was brought to Manehester, where 
the greater portion of his Ufa has been spent. He earlj entered into the hardships of 
life, commenoing working in a cotton mill when only six years old; consequently he 
had no opportunity* of employing the morning of life' in acquiring that knowledge 
which so genarally stamps the ebaracter of future years. But notwithstanding all these 
disadTutages, he was enabled by a spirit of inquiry and diligent perseverance to acquire 
a good share of general education, and at the present time, many a man who has spent 
years at book and sehool,- would firfd himself far outmatched by the self-taught factory- 
boy. Those who know the duties derolTing on the C. S. of the Manchester District, 
IIS well aware that they require for their fulfilment, no small share of ability and 
odseatlon* 

In 1823 he commenced business as a Licensed Victualler, at the Jolly Hatters, 
Bengsl-street* at which house the Mechanic Lodge, No. 2'M, was opened in April, 
1827 ; Mr. Ormond having been initiated in the Wellington Lodge on the 11th of July 
pnviooti in 1828 he was compelled, through losses in businesB, to leave his house. 
He neoessively served the various offices of the Lodge, and subsequently served as 
D. 6. M.andG. M. of the Manchester District; and afterwards as D. G. M. and 
0. M. of the Order ; the Utter office in 1834 : and in 1838 was elected C. S. of the 
uas District, wMoh situation he still continues to fill. 

Vbw men have been more active in, or have done more service to, the Order, than 
tbevdjeet of the above sketch ; and none have ntore unostentatiously, or more man- 
'^euidsed thefar" brief authority.'* He has passed through the offices of the 
I-odiBy'tiie District, and the Order, without stain or blemish, and his whole de- 
BMnotf as a brother, and member of our inestimable Institution, has justly gained 
kirn the ** praise and esteem of all gwtd mefi"-^what otherM may say, is a matter, to 
^1 of the utmost indiffeftnce.. The virtuous man will not, and the bad man, he 
knowi, cannot, tarnish his fair fame. May he long continue to enjoy the luxury of 
an approving conscience. 

Iq 1833 he was employed by the Directors to revise and condense the Minute 
^k ; a task which he performed to their satisfaction, and much to the advantage of 
^e Order. He also took an active part in the revisal of the Lecture Book, and the 
publication of the Supplement. 

The A. M. C. held at Hull in 1834, directed him to proceed to the north, in order 
^ inquire into, and if possible arrange some unpleasant circumstances then existing in 
uiat part of the Unity. This, though a work of no ordinary difficulty, he accomplished, 
^dleft the once excited and disturbed Districts in a state of repose and harmony. He 
^Ogave the parties some advice, which they have acted upon, muc^ to their mutual 
^dvantage, and the credit of the Order. In conclusion, Mr. Ormond, as an Odd 
^^w, has gone abroad seeking whom he might serve and succour, — at home he 
^gained ''golden opinions" of most men ; and as he is yet in the prime of life, we 
^^ he will be enabled to render the State still more service. 
Vol. 5— No. 6—2 I. 
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MARY OLIVER* 
BY FREDERIC MONTAGU, ESQ. 

CHAPTER II. 

Dticriptive^ amongtt other thingt^ of Mrs. Dabby Pobbs and Dido. 

To those who have always etperienced want, and have ever been exposed to 
unheard-of hardships, any Bnlooked-fer aid from its very soddenness creates a tem- 
porary glow of heart- warmth, generatuig a partial forgetfulness of the past ; and Mary 
Oliver, fuU of thankfolnesa, forgot her tears, and hastening her steps Oiily thought of 
the pleasure her gift, and the intelligence of which she was the bearer, would give her 
poor mother ; so fast did she speed her way, that she jerked two or three bunches of 
lier cresses out of her well-laden basket, and a beggar observing this ran to her with 
them ; but as he too was ill-clad, and might, thought Mary Oliver, have a mother, 
she gave them to him, which kindness being observed by a maid-servant, who was 
cloning the dopr-ateps. of a house, she gave Mary a new sixpence she had saved 
for some relative, with the encouraging truth, that " a kind deed will always be seen 
bj heaven." Mary thanked her, and almost overjoyed with her comparative excess of 
gQod fprt^ne, jourueyed onwards towards her destination. 

How few — how very few, comparatively speaking — of the wealthy in worldly meana 
bftve inclination, or having inclination, can summon resolution to visit the abode of 
misecy and want. There is in our natures a fear of disturbing the mind by painfol 
thought, or of harrowing the memory with sad reflections ; and the v%'ry ease in which 
wealth is accustomed to live, is a sufficient bar t6 any self-imposed duty, whereby 
affliction may be communed with, and. bitter want brought into their immediate pre- 
sence ; and yet, if during the pursuit of that melancholy error called pleasure, any 
impediment arises to check the* butterfly-pursuit, a dark cloud seems to have JfaUeu 
upon their fate — ^they imagine evils they know not of, and even repine at their lot, and 
almost sorrow Ihat ever they were bom. 

These reflections lead us to the spot towards which Mary Oliver was rapidly has- 
tening — a spot such as may be found in every largely-populated city and town through- 
out* Great Britain, yet in no place to such an extent as in London. To be more expli- 
cit, there is one portion of the parish of St. Giles's which is the metropolitan head- 
quarters of sin, infamy, guilt and misery — ^where profligacy has an unbounded sway, 
and where squalid wretchedness uninterruptedly holds its court. 

Often have we seen, on the Sabbath morn, the well-trapped, panel- blazoned car- 
riages, of the neighbouring wealthy rolling through St. Giles's, bearing their possessora 
to the parish church, whilst at the comer of streets groups of the most squalid Irish — 
the halt, lame and blind — women almost ragless, and children emaciated and mud- 
beda.ubed, looking upon their fellow-creatures as beinga of a better fate ; — ^nor has this 
s^d contrast been less heightened by the cheering warmth of the bright sun, and the 
thriUing peals of the sweet-toned bells. 

It is here where there is a solid irregular square of condensed buildings, of many 
acres extent, attainable by intersecting streets, and innumerable courts and alleys ; and 
a stranger passing through Broad-street, St. Giles's, along Drary Lane and Long Acre, 
!mght imagine that he was in a poor part of London ; but these appearances would give 
no idea, but rather form only a greater contrast with what he would see, were he pos- 
sessed of 80 much curiosity (or unattended, so muc"^ imprudence) as to venture into 
the interior of the square, of which these streets form the most extensive boundanes. 

It was in one poition of Saint Giles's, at the rear of what is called the '* Rookery,'' 
where Mary Oliver now arrived, and ascending the stairs, she took the key, which was 

*Thi8 story, when completed, will form a volorne, which vdli appear before the public, 
dedicated to " The Widows and Oiphans of Deceased Odd FeUows," for whom and in vAoee wel- 
Hf the Author feels a lively inteiVBt; and loqks forward with anxious jliasiw tO. ^^ pitriod when 

a subbtautiai und pennaneivt Fund may be formed for their su^gpoirt. 
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fastened aronnd her waist bv a piece Of string, and very gently opened the door of & 
room— she knew how little ileep her mother had had dnHng the night, and ehe was 
fearfhl of abbreviating any portion should 'sleep have fallen upon her. The room 
lighted by one window, the glassless half of whicn was coyered with patches of paper, 
had a fire- place, but no stove, two bricks and a handle of an old gridiron fterting in 
the stead — it was not underdrawn, being an attic, end little plotches of straw here and 
there shewed where the water had access ; Mary had placed these to doll the noise the 
drmpiDg rain would otherwise create, and thereby give her parent ease^ though it was 
6«pt that the poor woman would soon obtain thnt ease which none could disturb. 
She irss wrapped in a blanket and a worn-out red cloak, and lay. upon some straw, an 
old basket filled with some straw forming a pillow — there was no chair or table in the 
room, the landlord having taken them with the bed and bedding for a fortnight's 
arrears of rent — there was a clump of wood on which little Mary sat, and the floor 
tflbrded a spacious table — it hadno^^een taken, except some planks, by a former ten- 
aat, to convert into matches, to save her from starvation. In all this misery Mary 
Oliver had evidently bestowed pains upon all within her reach to pieserve cleanliness, 
and the windows bore testimony of her exertions ; for the bright sun threw its warm 
gleam into the corner of the room where fast asleep lay Mary's mother, pillowing her 
worn cheek upon the palm of her left hand. She was about two-and-thirty years of 
ige— her features marked, and beautifully so — htr eyebrows gently arched — her fore- 
head round — her pale, but expressive lips compressed, and her hair of the darkest 
black, but sadly interspersed (whether by (he effect of mind or body, or a combination 
of both) ^ith those beacons, to the youthful, of life's frail bark — grey hairs. Mary 
Oliver sat beside her mother, waiting till she awoke — though but a child she too had 
her bitter sorrows. She loved her mother tenderly — she had seen her gradually fading 
>way; and she knew that her father was — (she hikrdly dare pass the thought over her 
' brain) — a reputed and daring thi^i and that though he had partially deserted her 
mother and herself, and was associated with a horde of abandoned characters, he wauld 
It times pay them a visit, either to elude the vigilance of the officers of justice, or to 
tttempt to ensnare little Mary over to his own abandoned ways. 

Mary Oliver was thinking of her mother's illness, and her father's wickedness, 
when a dark cloud, obscuring the sun, threw its veil over her mother's pale face : her 
sunken eyes — the nose drawn down, and the arid lips, which were now- parted, toge- 
tiier with Uie almost inaudibility of her breath, and the convulsive outstretching of the 
right hand, made the poor girl tremble. She had seen death make his unwelcome visit 
before — she knew the warnings he gave, and she felt that if he came for her mother 
the would be left alone in the world. Again the sun beamed upon her mother's face— 
> smile instantaneously crossed it — she breathed audibly, and sunk into a deep sleep. 
M^ Oliver cried bitterlv, but in silent gratitude, and soon wept herself asleep beside 
W mother, where, for the present, we will leave her. 

Man, who is a mere creature of habit, becomes at a certain period Of his life, so 
^pendant upon a regular course of action, that the slightest deviation from this re* 
Solarity, creates that feeling which in some is termed *' nervousness." Thus, when Mr. 
^ecimos Doddleton had put his hat upon its accustomed peg .in the hall — had neatly 
folded his India shawl, and had placed it beside his gloves in the drawer of -Ihe hall 
^i>le, be was very much astonished to find that the cook had neglected to plaeq oil the 
little square piece of oil cloth in its own corner, the little Dresden saucer of milk « 
Tibby usually enjoyed after her morning's walk — Tibby being a corruption of the p 
^^t of Isabella, and Mr. Doddleton's Isabella being no other than his favourite 
At ioqh, therefore^ as Mr. Doddleton arrived in the vicinity of the bell-rope in h_^ 
•^'^kfast room, he gave it one of those unmistakeable jerks by which every body in 
the house is in a very short period given to understand that some such domestic ca- 
wmity has happened, |is the decay of fire, the paucity of fuel, or the required atten- 
°>&6e of some servant ; in this instance the latter was the fact, for upon Davis, the 
^tttler's arrival, he Was desired to inform Mrs. Pobbs, that her presence in the break- 
^ room was particularly requested. 

Mrs. Datby Pobbs was the widow of a stock- broker, who had taken the name of 
Pobbs ia accordance with the whim, will, and testament of an old gentlemati, who left 
'Hh the naitie the valuable consideration of jf 10,000 ; which sum Mr. Darb ^ Pobbs was 
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Induced to Invest in the purchase of a new patent, the object of which was some snch 
sensible inventioni as the making of brown bread out of sfw-dust, and tea trays out of 
turnip tops ; the consequence of which folly, Mr. Darby Pobbs lost all his money and 
hia health, and eventually died ; notwithstanding he had taken, by the advice of a 
tobacconist, fifty>two thousand of box No. 2 of Morrison's famous life-preserving pills, 
in the short period of six weeks. His widow being thus thrown upon the world, com- 
paratively shillingless, thought that as she had seen twenty?five years' experience in her 
own house, and fifteen in that of her mother's, and had enjoyed the fame of being a 
*'good manager,' she could not do much better than by taking thirteen shillings M«i<an 
advertisement to the Times newspaper office, and await patiently the paid answers of 
those single gentlemen who required *' a matronly person as housekeeper;" and of all the 
seven-and-twenty letters in reply to the advertisement, that of Mr. Doddleton's was the 
most agreeable to the nice discrimination of Mrs. Darby Pobbs, who very soon received 
the keys of office, and had duly exercised her^uthority for six years prior to the 
moment when the servant was about to inform Mrs. Darby Pobbs of hef master's 
wish. ^ 

It is a very annoying fact, and yet not less true than annoying, that human beings 
have a decided tendency to party feeling — a feeling not generated with the hope that 
a diversity of opinion may lead to strengthen truth, but a feeling of a much lower 
order — a desire to excel, not for the love of excellence, but for the mere love of ex- 
celling. Perhaps the little advantages and emoluments appertaining to the excelling 
party, gives a sort of zest to the conflict; in governments or in kitchens— in parliaments 
or in omnibuses, this is precisely a feeling of the same degraded family. 

Mr. Davis, the butler, disliked a journey to the small apartment of Mrs Pobbs, 
about as much as Mrs. Pobbs disliked Mr. Davis to venture thither ; and this mutual 
disinclination to meet arose from pure party feeling, Mr. Davis having imbibed, as he 
thought very proper, and as Mrs. Pobbs thought very erroneous idea?, as to pre- 
cedence, forasmuch as Mr. Davis considered, that he being the oldest servant, and 
nearer by situation to the person of Mr. Doddleton, he held the most honourable 
position in the household ; whereas, Mrs. Pobbs being, to use her own phraseology, — 
*' the widder of a gentleman of the Stock-schange, and a woman of a nateral heddication 
and talens," could not consistently admit the claims of Mr. Davis, to household, or 
indeed, any other superiority. But what was a much stronger bar to the entertain- 
ment of any such question, — she would not ; it is not very surprising, therefore, that 
as Mr. Davis met Miss Lydia, ,the cook, on the stairs with Tibby's milk, that he 
should respectfully desire her to tell '' Pobbs" (the abrupt appeUation he usually 
adopted) that master wanted her. 

The housekeeper's room in the town establishment of Mr. Decimus Doddleton, 
was a room of peculiar neatness ; the furnishing of which was under the sole control of 
Mrs. Pobbs, who in one respect resembled England's Monarch — she could change her 
cabinet as often as she pleased. The four walls of this room were papered with a 
jessamine-sprigged pattern, on a light ground ; the window was adorned with elegant 
dove -coloured curtains and hangings. Over the chimney-piece, and surmounting a 
lozenge shaped looking-glass, was a black likeness, *^done" with a machine of Mrs. 
Darby Pobbs, supported on the right by a sampler, the delicate work of Miss Gravina 
Solly, previously to the cognominal changes of Darby and Pobbs ; and on the left by a 
framed prospectus of *' The Brown Bread Saw Dust Society," wherein the name of 
** Darby Pobbs, Esquire," conspicuously stood out as vice chairman. Upon the 
chimney-piece were four shdls — two match-holders — a bottle of salts — a three-minute 
egg glass, and a tortoise-shell snuff box ; under the chimney-piece, and on the fire, 
was a fat copper-kettle, steaming away like an impatient Margate Packet ; whilst on 
the breakfast table were the usual morning. occupants, — and near to it, looking at the 
picture of the Penny Magazine, sat Mrs. Pobbs. ^ 

Mrs. Pobbs (for she had dropped the Darby) was a short lady ; her face fat, round 
and pale, — two light-grey eyes glimmered beside a round little beacon of a nose, which 
towards the apex, had a settled redness. She wore her cap a little at the back of her 
head, to give place to a light flaxen front, which came very low on a low forehead, 
bestowing that uncomfortable appearance which is sometimes seen in a person with a 
liberal supply of hat, and which is only stayed in its downwasd progress by the nose. 
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A neat white maBlin kerchief, fastened by a large black jet heart, with a very full made 
Mack silk gown — a white apron with two little pockets — black veWet shoes and white 
cotton stockings, with the ever accompaniment when walking about the house, on her 
left arm, of a little-wicker basket, lined with green baize, and plentifully filled with 
keys, will complete^er portrait. 

To do her justice, Mrs. Pobb&was an excellent ''manager," a very cleanly woman, 
and^he very model of that useful appendage to the house of a bachelor — a housekeeper. 
•In consideration of which, and on the express understanding that it should never be 
ifflowed to enter his room, Mr. Doddleton permitted her a body guard, in the inesti- 
mable person of a white curly, ugly, half-bred French poodle dog, which answered to 
the name of Di, to Mrs. Pobbs, Dido to the rest of the world, and which gave two 
growls, one suppressed bark, and a wag of its curly tail, as Miss Lydia, the cook, 
knocked at, and opened the door, to deliver, by deputy, the message given to Davis 
by Mr. Doddleton. 

"Come in, my child,'' (the invariable expression used by ladies who have never 
been blessed with any) said Mrs. Pobbs, '' and shufl^he door, or I shall be froze to 
death— and Di will get out and get cold. What's that in the saucy — that vermint's 
loilk, which kitten'd in my bonnil, and which Mr. Doddleton hencourages like a 
christen, and which is as much use in a house as that poor supper- animated Davis ? 
Oh, Liddy, we do persist in times when old folks like him thinks they can clean silver, 
or lay upon a table cloth properly." 

"Yes, mum," replied Lydia, whose motto was "anything for peace and quietness," 
"and please, mum, master wishes to see you." 

"That's singular, child," rejoined Mrs. Pobbs, laying down the Penny Magazine 
as she commenced toasting a slice of bread ; it aint bill- book day — surely nobody dines 
here, or it would be wrote down on the slate. What can it be ?" 

"I don't know, I'm sure, mum," said Lydia, whilst she unconsciously rubbed 
the gilding off the moulding with the fore-finger of her left hand, a motion which 
caused her as unconsciously to spill the milk which she held in her right hand. 

It was not till Lydia gave this dubitative reply, that Mrs. Pobbs recollected that 
she had ordered no water cresses for Mr. Doddleton's breakfast ; and it occurred to 
Mrs. Pobbs, that this omission was the cause of the required interview. This threw 
the housekeeper into a series of excusative meditation, whereby her master's anger 
Boight be propitiated ; and how long she would have meditated upon this point is un- 
certain, as the bread she had held to the fire had, for some time, vied with its opposite 
neighbour, the chimney, for blackness, had not a huge coal given way under the fat 
httie copper kettle, which fell forward with its polished nose on the upper bar of the 
S^te,* thereby precipitating a quantity of water upon the right hand of Mrs. Pobbs, 
^ho instantaneously called out, which caused Lydia to scream, and Dido to bark 
▼ociferously ; to add to which Mr. Doddleton's bell rang violently, and Davis knocked 
»t the door. 

It was some time before Mrs. Pobbs was sufficiently recovered to receive the mes- 
^e Davis delivered in a surly tone, and immediately retired amidst another peal from 
Mr. Doddleton's bell. Mrs. Pobbs smoothed down her apron with her right hand — 
polled her cap up — set her front in front, it having got a little on one side — pulled her 
^P-strings out — seized her basket of keys, and a white Scotch cambric handkerchief, 
*^^ after a self-approving look, partly at herself and partly at Lydia, desired the cook 
to " set the things in order," and with a caution to Di not to leave the room on pain 
^ death, left to wait upon Mr. Doddleton ; and on applying the knuckle of her bent 
[ore-finger with a gentle force to the panel of the door, she was surprised at not receiv- 
^ an ai\^wer ; and upon repeating the communication, she ventured to open the door, 
tttd then to enter the room, which was empty. At this moment an accident occurred, 
^do, who from the moment of its mistress's absence had been peculiarly restless, was 
'^sed from the room by Lydia, who was, on this occasion, one of those thoughtless 
joyers of liberty who grant unrestrained liberty to the ill-conditioned, regardless of the 
JQvry they may create; for no sooner had Dido gained the breakfast room, where 
Mrs. Pobbs was waiting, than partly through the extreme novelty of its situation, 
Pvtiy through the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Pobbs, and a general mixture of ill-regu- 
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Uted animal spiritt, it pranoed about, knawing the l6gs of evary Frenoh-polilnliod obair 
with a Parisian 8ym|Mthy-^aaboned with the hearth-rug — applied first its nos* and 
then its saouth to the buttery-edges of the covered plate of toast before the fire, and 
eyentuaUy, in sportive amuaeaient, flew at Isabella, upon whieh aet of pleesantry 
Mrs. Pobbs was on the verge of fainting, but for a circumstance which required other 
and more efficient and satisfactory employment ; for Dido, in its ectasy, had leapt into 
Mr. Doddleton*s arm-chair, and from thence on to the breakfast table, and by his 
waggish behaviour threatened to overturn all upon its damask surface. The stick, 
however, to which the hearth-broom was attached, being well applied to Dido's back, 
it ended its pranks by seizing a piece of paper wbith was near to Mr. Doddleton's 
breakfast cup, and bad barely scampered out of the room, when Mr. Doddleton's heavy 
step was heard upon the stairs. 

If Mr. Doddleton prided himself upon any one of his many (good) qualities, 
more than upon any other, it was upon his strict regard to punctuality. He was, ita 
fact, a living time-piece : his heart was his balance wheel — his integrity, his regulator— 
his natural goodness of nature^is chain — and memory, his main spring ; and they 
were all kept actively in continual exertion, by that best of all human keys — charitt. 
Not to keep an appointment, Mr. Doddleton considered equivalent to not keeping his 
word ; and he almost carried this feeling to that point which the unthinking term 
"eccentricity.*' 

Whenever a man is ** odd" or eccentric on the right side of the heart, let charity 
take the place of censure — admiration that of satire — and let us all consider that this 
** eccentricity," this *' odd way," is merely carrying out the true principles of brotherly 
love — an employment we trust (as we believe) most Odd Fellows are skilled in. 

To return to our story : Mr. Doddleton recollected that he had named the hour of 
ten to be with Mary Oliver's mother, and he (rightly) considered that the poor had, if 
possible, a greater claim to the exercise of his habit of punctuality ; he, therefore, had 
waited for Mra. Pobbs till he conld wait no longer, and now was proceeding down stairs 
ready dressed for the day, though he had meditated upon the gentle remonstrance ht 
should address to his housekeeper, previously to his charitable visit to the poor and 
needy. 

CTo be continued.) 



THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS 

Was delivered by P. Prov. G. M, JOHN ELSOM, qfter his health had been drunk, 
at the Anniversary of- the Elsom Lodge, Birmingham, on the 24th qf December, 
1838, the tame day being also the Anniversary of Mr, Elsom^s Birth Day, 

Worthy Chairman and Brothers, — I rise with the utmost pleasure to 
acknowledge the high compliment and distinction you have thought proper to confer 
upon me. In offering my heartfelt thanks, I do, however, feel some degree of em- 
barrassment, from a sense of my own unworthiness. I owe you a debt of gratitude, 
my friends, which can never be cancelled, unless I may be allowed, in the sense of 
Mfilton, that the grateful heart by owing owes not, at once indebted and discharged : 
but assuredly, Sir, I shall never, by any exertion, requite the exalted and lasting 
honour by which you have recorded my character, through the name of your Lodge» 
in the Manchester Unity. Sir, I feel it as no trivial matter that induces me to sp^Jc 
thus pathetically. You have kindly chronicled that, when I shall sleep the sleep of 
death, yet my humble name is, in all probability, to be held in remembrance. I have 
much pleasure in the opportunity thus afforded me to address such a numerous and 
rispectable company of Odd Fellows, and have selected a few plain remarks on the 
nature of the Order, which, perhaps, may not be altogether thought inappropriate. I 
r^oice in our present conviviality and good fellowship, and feel desirous to impresf 
upon your minds the necessity of becoming fully acquainted with the laws and various 
injiinctions of our Fraternity ; for assuredly, he serves the Order best, whose life aM 
character supplies the most ample eommentary upon its sublime principles and moral . 
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eioeUcDce. We may now, Sir, just premiM, that societiM likt this item to hav« beca 
Id existence at a very early peiiod, whose object of providing for the few, by the con- 
tribntioos of tlte many, is recorded and appreciated long prior to the Norman oonqneet. 
Ifi tb« year 1066 a society was established at Cambridge, amongst noblemen and gen- 
tloDea, « triBslation of whose rules I have seen, and which, I belieTey are still pre- 
swred ia the original Saxon language. It is also remarkable how nearly they approach 
i9 prineiple, the rules which govern our Institution ; the same reciprocal feeling i» 
implied throughout, although in terms more abstruse and rurious. Yes, Sir, these are 
xaitiments wisely and providentially implanted in the human breast, to be perpetual 
M)d indestructible 1 It is, however, more pleasurable to us to survey the method and 
progress whereby the Independent Order has attained its present success and high 
cbaofiter. Prior to the institution of our Annual Moveable Committees, its brighter 
, oljljects were much veiled in obecurity ; and even after then, our interests appeared 
BpBiewbat precarious and unconnected, evidently awaiting a more conjoint line of .po- 
Hcy. Tbis has since been most happily consummated. Tbe annual testimony of emu 
neat men amongst the Order hbs brought about that mutual confidence and sympathy 
wkereoo is founded our present resources and dependency. The best energies of the 
m94 have been called into action. We feel now not only our own security in sickness 
<Mii aeo^Bsity,. but also considerable power to befriend the friendless, and often plead 
fw the widow $ thus more truly exemplifying the spirit of our profession. Sir, deli- 
heratioQ and counsel has placed a feeling of benevolence aa tbe first rudiments of our 
lofititation, and at such small pecuniary sacrifice, that it cannot fail to command the 
sjipport of every true friend to humanity ; for instance, perhaps, Sir, no Society erer 
experienced more rapid advancement and accumulation of members in the same period 
of time. The aggregate number of members in the Manchester Unity on the first of 
April, 1836, was 67,485 ; and on the same date of 1837, they amounted to 80,570 ; 
tkoB showing the astonishing increase, during one year, of 13,085 members. Ibeliero 
the Birmingham District, both at that period and since, stands conspicuous far their 
progressive improvement. May you go on, my friends, and prosper. Indeed, Sir, 
few thiagt can be considered to afford more gratification, than the enjoyment of benefits 
whieh result from our own well- doing ; it makes us feel that we are of some value in 
"ociety,-^that we eontribate by our labour, without being burdens upon.it in our mis- 
fortunes. It is a species of frugality, which gives to man a moral independence, and 
induces general good conduct, with habits of the first order, the happy advantages of 
which are, I believe, incontrovertible. Amongst men of that class may be found the 
kind iiasbahd, the affectionate parent, the valued friend, and faithful servant, in whom 
both trust and confidence can be placed, without little or any reservation. Sir, I 
doubt not, but that the members of this Lodge will, by their conduct, amply illustrate 
^e correctness of these remarks ; and be assured, that if my humble support and best 
^bes can, in the least, favour such design, a recollection of your interest and well- 
b^g shall be noted in that book, where every day I turn the leaf to read it. More- 
orer, as a body, we confer more than an ordinary benefit towards the community, by 
^btis being associated, and sensible of our true interests, by depending for support in 
^ckness or old age, on the savings we make during the years of health and yigow. 
*^8, Sir, the more our Institution is extended, the more obvious will be the diminu- 
^on of poor rates, for numbers of individuals who seek parochial aid in time of sick- 
^^ and need, would require no such means, did they only embrace the advantages 
^^rivable from our Institution. Upon this peculiar ground, then, we are entitled to 
^He support and consideration of the wise and good amongst all classes ; but still fur- 
^Her, by a moral consequence, it raises a man above the receipt of parochial bounty, 
^^ makes him feel an honest pride of heart, unknown to those who, either by un- 
avoidable misfortune or folly, are the unhappy subjects of pauperism and improvidence, 
'^ere are also other considerations which entitle us to regard and honourable report, 
^^e method taken to preserve the dignity and charity of our Order, untainted by indi- 
^tdual delinquency, is rigidty insisted upon throughout the whole of our laws: every 
^lember must continue, through life, unimpeachable of any serious ofience against the 
*^WB of our country, inasmuch that he voluntarily subscribes to forfeit all interest, and 
^itffer exclusion, provided he be found convicted of felony, or following any other un- 
^wfal practices : hence there arises a superior disposition amongst us, which marks 
^t the sure way to emulation and moral distinction, insomuch, however, as such 
P^ttits eta brrendeMd applicable ovsr the natural imbecility, which, alas, seems too 
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inherent to all mankind. Having thus adverted to the beneficence and high character 
of the Order, let ui for awhile submit a few remarks upon its difficulties and misfor- 
tunes, for, like all other human Institutions, it is not exempt from treachery and in- 
novation, and a long list of injuries concerted by false friends, whose conduct really 
" makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected." I would refer, Sir, more^particu- 
larly to those who dishonourably take advantage of the rather too insecure state of our 
pecuniary affairs ; for notwithstanding all our caution in these matters, you are folly 
aware that the Order has suffered materially from the knavery of some characters who 
have been intrusted with money and other property. I have often thought we exercise 
too much forbearance, and that on public occasions we are not sufficiently loud in our 
denunciations against such transgressors. I hope to see the time when we shall possess 
more effective protection, and fully able to control this species of encroachment : cir- 
cumstances deeply call for it : our quarterly reports seldom appear without bearing 
lamentable record of some who have debased themselves by plundering their brethren 
*of the accumulated savings of former years, intended for sickness and declining life, 
but thus lost by misapplication or embezzlement, the success of many a Lodge thereby 
becomes seriously retarded, and not unfrequently swamped by insolvency. Honesty, 
like the ** truth" of our immortal bard, *' has a quiet breast," and would to God that 
all in whom trust is reposed would more essentially cultivate that feeling, rather than 
become in any instance the slaves of incontinence and fraud, by actions similar to which 
I have just alluded ; many would then escape, not rendering themselves fulsome to so- 
ciety, and fitly doomed to endure a lasting disgrace and exclusion from amongst their 
superiors. Very probably I may be thought too censorious on this subject ; but, Sir, 
I hold it necessary that reproof amongst ourselves is as seasonable as that 

** Good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both !" 

In conclusion, my friends, may your respectable Lodge continue uncontaminated by 
any inglorious action — may you regard the covenants of your Dispensation, sacred and 
inviolable, as being of vital importance to your stability — may you always pursue the 
course of fidelity and united perseverance, and effectually secure the means of support 
in sickness and necessity : let friendly co-operation, without alloy, without dissent, 
give additional impulse to every occasion that demands your generosity and beneficence. 



TO CHARITY. 

O, ChaILityI (whose name be ever blest) 
Who noble souls distinguishest ; to whom 
All other Graces are inferior :— 
Who to the poor thy wondrous works and love 
Abundantly displayest; who the dead 
Can'st not recall, 'tis true, — but life can'st give 
To the diseased and perishing: — I ask — ^ 
Whence comest thou? What shape or earthly form 
Dost thou assume ? Do eastern shores make boast 
Of having given thee birth? Does north, or south, 
Or west, with east, argue that privilege ? 
Not they — no earthly land I Further I go — 
No earthly paradise thee as its child 
Can claim. Of mortal forms thou knowest none. 
By hand Divine thou'rt formed spiritual ; 
Divine are all thy works. The quintessence 
Of all virtues combined art thou ; — and since 
Thou'rt immortal — Grace itself — Divine; 
And Charity's thy name — (by me be it loved.) 
Since thee the God of All himself has framed, 
And so to each thee as a rule prescribed- 
Hail Spirit bright 1 be bounteous, and o'er all 
Thy gracious power diffujse ; that each in turn, 
By praising thee, « may homage pay to Him — 
** Who's first, who's last, who's midst, and without tnd I" 

*rAOS. 
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THE MUSICAL SMALL COAL MAN. 

Rating seen an article in a late numl>er of the Magazine, on the singular lift 
and character of the Rbv. R. Walkbr, or, as he Is most jostly styled, " wondbbfui^ 
Walkbb,'' I imagine that the following ontline of a no less remarkable character may 
not be considered an unapt accompaniment. It is generally acknowledged that truth 
ii itranger than fiction ; and certain it is, that the history^ now in question would, if 
net with in a romance or norel, be set down as a mere concoction of the fertile brain 
of the writer. In the present instance, however, though myself one of the oiost 
leeptical of readers in such matters, I have no doubt that Ae entire statements are 
perfectly true ; since the substance of them is taken from a detailed account in a pub- 
lication which bears the highest character for talent and correctness. I have also 
gleaned other particulars from authorities on which I consider some reliance may be 
placed, and on these grounds the following sketch is presented to our readers. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, the trade of small ooal man wa« 
oonaion in London, but I believe it has now nearly disappeared before the rapid 
progress of the *' march." The business did not involve much toil, the principal 
oocapation being to traverse the streets, with a sack of small coal, selling it to the 
poorer inhabitants in very small quantities. Thomas Bbitton, the hero of my tale, 
and one of this humble calling, was bom about the year 1650, in Northamptonshire« 
and luLving served an apprenticeship in London, he set up in business for himself u 
an itinerant vender of small coal ; occupying a low dwelling, originally a stable, near 
St. John's Gate, in one of the most obscure parts of the city. Honest Thomas had, 
however, a soul above the sack, but yet he did not spurn the trade as being below his 
notice, but pursued bis humble calling with industry, at the same time that his genius 
wai preparing a flight, not merely beyond his equals in station, but far, far above 
many who would be almost indignant at the supposition that a street vender of small 
Msl belonged to the same species of humanity : and let this be some passing hint to 
that nomerous class of cigar-puffing animals, who never Have any time for study or 
lining, and on the strength of that excuse spend about one-third of their waking 
oxittence, in annoying their neighbours, and displaying their own folly. The first 
Btep Britton made beyond the narrow limits of his trade, was in consequence of be- . 
coming acquainted with a gentleman named Garenciers, who was well skilled in chem- 
istry. Perceiving in Britton someting above the ordinary degree of intelligence, he 
in^ructed him in the rudiments of the science, and his success in it was such, that by 
^ hdidous employment of hU leisure hourgf the small coal man constructed a small 
^horatory, with which he not only performed many experiments within the range of 
taa science as then known, but in several instances improved upon existing theories. 
Among his numerous visitors, a Welsh gentleman was so much struck with the ap- * 
ptarance of his laboratory, that he employed him to erect a similar structure at his 
own house, for which he handsomely rewarded him. But the great cause of his no- 
jpriety was his skill in music, which he appears to have imbibed at an early period of 
life. By his proficiency in this art, he attracted the notice of many musical amateurs^ 
asd among his earliest visitors was Sir Roger L' Estrange, who was styled the father 
of the English newspaper press, and is said to have been a good performer on the 
J^ia. At length, about 1680, a regular meeting of musical amateurs began to be 
i^^d at Britton's small coal warehouse once a week. This warehouse (if it can be 
^ ityled) was on the ground floor, and above it was a long, low apartment, only 
fusible by a narrow staircase, up which his visitors had to crawl rather than walk ; 
vQt here numerous parties not only of gentlemen but ladies, attended the performances 
^ ^iiTOK and his friends. He did not look for any pecuniary advantage from these 
i>>aetings, but was ever displeased at the offier of money by his visitors ; but after 
*oate time he was prevailed on to extend his accommodations, and a subscription of 
^ihiUings a-year was raised by his friends. The first professional men of the day 
^* attended his concerts. Dubourg, the celebrated violinist, made his first public 
appearance at this place ; and even the unrivalled Handel is said to have there played 
*^me of his most celebrated pieces. Britton himself played on the harpsicord and 
Jisldigamba. A detailed account of the society and performances at Britton's, is 
■SQnd faa a work oa the Clubs of London, by Ward, the author of the London Spy» 
^ was himself acquainted with Britton. When we reflect on the nature of this 
Vol. 5— No, 6—2 K, 
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remarkable assemblage, we are compelled to modify our opinions of the stiffness and 
formality of that age ; for it must be remembered, that during all the time these coU' 
certs continued, which w^s near forty years, Britton still stuck to his trade, and 
was every day seen exercising it in the streets. And this is, perhaps, the only instance 
of a man in his sphere of life, constantly following so mean an occupation, and enjoying, 
for such a length of time, so close intimacy with the really great. Much of it was 
doubtless owing to his great modesty, and the honourable independence of his char- 
acter. He was not elated* by intercourse with his superiors in rank, nor did he 
look with scorn upon his compeers. It is stated that his greatest gratification in the 
way *of compliment was k> hear some by>stander say, as he passed with his sack of 
coal, — ** There goes the small coal man, who is a lover of learning, a performer of 
music, and a companion for gentlemen." 

Britton had also been from early youth, very fond of reading, and spent much 
of his time and money in furnishing himself with the means of this gratification.— 
During the reign of Queen Anne, termed the Augustan period of English literature, 
the collecting old and rare book3 was a favourite pursuit of many of the nobility ; and 
among others, the Earls of Oxford, Pembroke, Sunderland, and Winchelsea, and the 
Duke of Devonshire, were accustomed, on Saturdays, when Parliament was not 
sitting, to visit those parts of the city where the greatest number of book shops and 
stalls were established ; especially Moorfields and Little Britain. After enquiring at 
these repositories of learning, they would frequently meet at the shop of Christopher 
Bateman, a bookseller, in Paternoster Row, where a general conversation would take 
place on the subject in which they were conjointly interested ; for the nobility of that 
generation were not in the habit of indulging in the more exciting amusements of 
tandem-driving and lamp-breaking, which have been practised by certain of the aristo- 
cracy of the present day with such distinguished success. Britton would frequently 
pass the shop where they were thus engaged, and. laying his empty sack on the sole of 
the window, would come in, and freely mix in their conversation. 

A portrait of Britton was painted by Mr. WoUaston, and is in Caulfield's portraits 
published in 1819 ; the lilceness is said to be excellent, and represents him as being a 
short man, with an honest, ingenuous countenance, and a well-expanded forehead. 
The following anecdote is related respecting the painting of this portrait. ** Britton 
had been out one morning, and having nearly emptied his sack sooner than usual, he 
had a mind to see Mr. Wollaston, but having always considered himself in two capa- 
cities, namely, as one who subsisted by a very mean occupation, and as a companion 
for persons in stations very much above him, he could not consistently with this 
distinction make a visit. He therefore, in his way home, varied his usual round. Aid 
passing through Warwick Lane, cried ''small coal" close to Mr. Wollaston's door; as 
^ he expected, that gentleman no sooner heard him, than he openied the window, and 
beckoned him in, and intimated a desire to draw his picture, to which he consented, 
and he was painted in his blue frock, with his coal measure in his hand." 

This extraordinary man died in September, 1714, when he was near seventy years 
of age. His death is said to have been accelerated by a vile practical jest played upon 
him by a ventriloquist, giving him warning that he would die in a fpw days, and which 
Britton believed to proceed from supernatural agency, being with all his acquirements* 
not superior to the superstitions of the age. He was buried in Clerkenwell church- 
yard, and was attended to the grave by a numerous company of his friends and 
admirers. 

He had, in the course of his life, acquired considerable wealth. His music and 
musical instruments, the former being chiefly copied by himself, were sold by auction, 
and fetched about ^180. He had also collected a curious variety of pamphlets, 
which he had ^old some years before his death to Lord Somers, for j^500. ; he had 
likewise a large collection of books, on the Rosicrucian Philosophy, which he also 
sold ; yet after all these, the books and manuscripts belonging to him at his death, 
were numerous and valuable, and were sold for a large sum. He was one of those 
remarkable characters, who are almost without a parallel ; and when we consider the 
disadvantages of acquiring knowledge in his time, there being no mechanics' institutes, 
libraries, lectures, or any of the stepping stones of science, now so numerous, the 
extent of his acquirements is the more remarkable, and we are the more called upon 
to admire that modest industry that placed the laurel of science on the swarthy brow 
of an itinerant vender of small coal. 6. P« J. 
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THE THREE HOMES. 



"Whbrb'is thy home ?" I ask'd a child, 

Who, in the morning air, 
Wu twining flowers most sweet and wild, 

In garlands for her hair, — 
"My home," the happy heart replied. 

And smil'd in childish glee, 
" Is on the sunny mountain's side. 

Where soft winds wander free!" 
Oh ! blessings fall on artless youth. 

And all its rosy hours. 
When eyery word is joy and truth, 

And treasure li?es in flowers. 

"Where is thy home ?" I ask'd of one. 

Who bent with flushing face. 
To hear a warrior's tender tone. 

In the wild wood's secret place ; 
She spoke not, but her varying cheek 

The tale might well impart ; 

Newark Diitrict, 



The home of her young spirit meek, 

Was in a kindred heart. 
Ah ! souls that well might soar aboTe, 

To earth will fondly cling ; 
And build their hopes on human love, 

That light and fragile thing. 

*' Where is thy home, thoa lonely man ?'^ 

I ask'd a pilgrim grey, 
Who came, with furrow'd brow and wan^ 

Slow musing on his way ; 
He paus'd, and with a solemn mien, 

Uptum'd his holy eyes,—- 
" The land I seek thou ne'er hast seen^ 

My home is in the skies." 
Oh blest, thrice blest, the heart mast be. 

To whom such thoughts are given. 
That walks with worldly fetters free. 

Its only homtt is heaven. 

VERITAS. 



. ON LODGE MEETINGS. 



TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT ORDER. 



Worthy B&bthrbn, 

In perusing the contents of the July Magazine, the American 
Correspondence particularly attracted my attention, and I must say, gave me great 
pleasare ; especially that portion of it relative to the improvements of the Order in 
America, by the abolition of convivial practices at Lodge meetings, and other extraneous 
habits and customs at variance with its professed principles ; and likewise the earnest 

' *nd affectionate recommendation submitted to our early consideration, and I have no 
^oabt, if adopted by us, will produce a similar result. Within a few years, very great 

* UDprovements have been effected in the habits and customs of our Institution, and we 
iQay easily perceive the advantages gained by these improvements with respect to the 
augmentation of our numbers, talent and respectability. To effect the change recom- 
Biended, it will be necessary, in the first place, to provide ourselves with rooms apart 
^m public houses, where we shall not be in the direct path of temptation, which too 
often leads to intemperance and excess, whereby a many of our brethren are by its 
effects " rendered incapable of following their daily labour, and sometimes led into a 
behaviour unbecoming our laudable profession,'' while we are instructed to " keep 
within due bounds and free from all pollution." The march of intellect is making rapid 
strides around us, and it is in our power to facilitate its progress. The Independent 
Order comprises upwards of sixteen hundred Lodges, which contain about one hundred 
thousand members, capable of instructing and receiving instruction ; therefore with Such 
an organized body as this, we have the means (and I hope many have the inclination) 
to impart unto our brethren, the instruction requisite to enlighten their minds, thereby 
tabling them to appear as members of respectable society ; for, as Lord Bacon says, 
"knowledge is power," and it is my opinion, that it is indispensably necessary that 
•▼ery individual, of our fraternity should have power to obtain as much religious, 
Uterary, and scientific knowledge as his intellectual faculties are capable of con<aining ; 
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therefore, ha?iiig theee meini, it Is our duty as far as we are able^ to adopt such 
measures as are likely to produce these effects, improTing the minds, and increasing 
the morals of our brethren. And with these Tiews I would suggest to every thinking 
mind the propriety of establishing Odd Fellows' Hall, where there are a sufficient numb^ 
of members wUling to come forward for that purpose ; and where Districts are so small 
that such buildings could not be erected, I am sure that rooms might be obtained at a 
rent which would prove less expensive in the end to the members, individually and col- 
lectively, considering what is now spent in liquor ; besides the pleasure which would 
arise from the augmentation of intellectual knowledge, which is the great object I have 
in view : then instead of singing songs to fill up the vacant time unoccupied by Lodge 
business, we shall have individuals instructing the minds of their brethren, who have 
not been so highly favoured as themselves in early life with the means of instruction, 
and who, perhaps, now see the necessity of obtaining it, and value the opportunity 
they have of receiving it from them, lliere are in almost every Lodge individuals 
capable of giving a good moral recitation, or an address on some literary or scientific 
subject, which would tend not only to improve the mind of the hearer, but tlie deliverer; 
for the thinking portion would employ their leisure hours in reading and preparing 
something, and the hearer would be attracted and gratified by the appreciation of its 
merits ; and by these means every Odd Fellow's Lodge would become a mutual im- 
provement society, as well as an administration of pecuniary benefits to those whose 
distresses call for its aid and support. Another most important feature would be added 
to our invaluable Institution, by removing those prejudices from the public mind which^ 
at present, exist ; and we should likewise have the satisfaction of thinking that we 
were endeavouring to make the brethren of our Institution appear in this world as they 
ought, by teaching them to conform to its professed principles. I am sanguine in my 
anticipations for the result of these measures, if adopted ; and if I can be the means of 
arousing individuals more capable than myself to do justice lo the cause, I shall feel 
satisfied. It is quite certain that we cannot remove everything objectionable without a 
mature consideration, neither is it possible in a society* like odrs, that every individual 
member will act according to its precepts ; this is not the case even in religious so- 
cities, but then it is eur duty, as far as we are able to ascertain, to remove everything 
likely to prejudice the public mind against us. The major part of the members of the 
Independent Order are individuals who are under that portion of the curse pronounced 
by God upon Adam, *' In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread," and being so 
situated, they have not had the*means nor the opportunity of obtaining that knowledge 
in early life, which the more highly favoured amongst us have enjoyed ; it is certain 
that the advantages for the attainment of learning are great, but then there are a great 
many who have nut the means adequate to avail themselves of those advantageous 
attainments, or perhaps, might not have seen when young, the necessity of availing 
themselves of those advantages ; and now when they feel the want, have learned how 
to set a proper value on them, yet are not located within the reach of those valuable 
institutions where they would be enabled to obtain them. Within the last few years' 
Odd Fellows' Lodges have been opened in a considerable number of country villages^ 
and some of those in very remote and secluded locations, but even in these there are * 
individuals to be found who possess a great measure of intellectual knowledge, and I 
have no doubt if required to put it into operation, would be the means of imparting 
it to others. If Odd Fellows will begin to think, the means are in their hands, yea 
even at their disposal. I do not see the practicability of making general laws to enforce 
so desirable an acquisition ; compulsion will not effect that which persuasion cannot. 
But as a humble individual, who has the good of the Order at heart, I would suggest 
the propriety of Lodges establishing among themselites libraries, reading-rooms, and 
mutual improvement societies, with occasional lectures on some branch of literature 
or science, if lecturers can be obtained ; and if not so frequently at present, I anticipate 
if they become readers, they will become observers and thinkers, and there will soon 
be lecturers amongst ourselves. We have the means, then let us make use of them, 
and the time is not far distant, when Odd Fellows' Lodges will become in very deed and 
truth a society of brethren. Wherever there is an association, there is an opportunity of 
advancing knowledge, but more particularly in such associations as our own, where we 
meet under the banner of Friendship, Love, and Truth, to act in accordance with the 
principles of benevolence, brotherly love and charitv ; we are, brethren then, united 
by the solemnities of sincere friendship ; we adl&inister the balm of charity in a peeu- 
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Diar^ fraj, and endeavour to sapplj our brethren who are needful, with food and 
the necessary comforts for the body. Let us, therefore, endeavour to supply one 
another with food for the mind, by putting them in the possession of the means of obtaining 
knowledge, and endeavouring to remove from them the alluring machinations of vice 
and immorality. Education is a powerful check to vice, and if our moral injunctions 
are accompanied by these valuable acquirements, we shall have happy Lodges, and by 
freqnentiy meeting together, we shall become more mutually interested in the welfare 
of every individu^ of our fraternity ; one general feeling will warm the bosom of all, 
one general sympathy will emanate from the heart of every Odd Fellow : it will then 
be said, aa it was said of the disciples of Christ, ** See how these Odd Fellows bve one 
another." Haste, happy day 1 the time I long to see when these my pleasing thoughts 
will be realized. Then ignorance will jremove to give place to knowledge ; vice and 
immorality to religion, literature and science ; all hearts will be connected by the 
pleadog bonds of affection, and our children will have cause to blesd our beloved In- 
atitntion, its praises will be sung when we have paid the debt of nature, and our souls 
hare been wafted to the regions of eternity, there to be arraigned before that awful 
tribunal, to answer for the deeds done in the body, whether they have been good or 
bad. 

I have no doubt but great improvements will be effected in a short time ; great 
(Ganges have been effected, and the result has more than realized the expectation of the 
promoters of those changes ; and from the tenor of the language of the correspondents 
to oar invaluable Magazine, great goodwill yet be effected. Asa socitty we stand 
high in the estimation of a large portion of the community, and if we by our endeavours 
can promote the advancement of learning, and improve the minds and morals of our 
brethren, we shall soon remove the prejudices of that portion of the public mind that 
ia now against us, and be the means of exalting us far above the scale we at present 
occupy. It is my ardent desire as a sincere wisher for the welfare of the Order that 
theae remarks may be the means of calling forth some more talented than myself, who 
will take up their pen in support of these brief suggestions ; and I anticipate that by 
oor united and energetic zeal, great good to our philanthropic institution may be 
c&cted. We are as yet in our infancy in the tide of improvement, and we must go on 
mitil we become of riper years ; let us not he satisfied with the few pebbles on the 
>hore, while the ocean is belore us, and its wealth attainable. 

I have attended a number of Lodges, where I have seen frequently a pair of globes 

Ama part of the regalia, and I have often viewed them with pleasure, and thought 

what valuable information was derivable from them if they were appropriated to the use 

of the members, at intervals when they were not required to form a part of such 

regalia, but X never had the pleasure of seeing them so appropriated, or hearing an 

>ppiieation for them ; indeed, I scarcely thought that they were intended for such a 

pQrpoae, until I fortuitously visited a Lodge in one (I should think) of the most secluded 

^tricts in the Unity, I mean the District of Saddleworth ; there to my surprise, I had 

^ gratifying pleasure of hearing a member make application for the use of one of the 

fiobes for the next fortnight. I certainly was astonished when I heard it. I had 

^ted a many Lodges in large towns, and more popular Districts, where I imagined 

scientific knowledge was more inquired after and more estimated, where Lodges pos- 

Kned the same kind of instruments, and yet never had the gratification to hear them 

applied for, until influenced by circumstances, I became a visitor to that secluded, but 

pietoresque vale, one of the last places I should have expected to find so interesting 

od valuable an acquirement as the knowledge of geography pursued and appreciated. 

I merely mention this to illustrate what has been previously said, and to shew in a brief 

nanner what invaluable acquisitions I consider are attainable by making use of this 

portioa of the Lodge regalia in this manner, where they posses^ it. As knowledge 

advances it propagates, and one branch of information leads to another, and as we are 

all equally interested in each other's welfare, if this principle can be instilled deeply 

into the minds of our brethren, I conjecture the result will be obvious. I may become 

prolixiouSy and perhaps, not profitable, I will therefore, at present, conclude, and 

shall ever remain a sincere well* wisher to the Order, 

SAMUEL WHEELHOUSE, P. G. 
iit. David Lodge, Manchester, Jan. 30/A, 1839. 
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DIFFUSION OF NEWSPAPER KNOWLEDGE. &c. 

Pbbmit me to define the nature of those benefits it bestows. Now, in what d.< 
these advantages chiefly consist ? Not in the politica) sentiments ; for as we have seen. 
they are otten dishonest and always prejudiced. Not in the mere reasonings or opinioiu 
of the newspaper, whether on men or things. No ; the advantages of the periodicaJ 
press are in the vast accumulation of facts which it brings together — ^in the searching 
and universal light of publicity which it sheds upon your laws, your debates, yonr dis- 
coveries in knowledge, and your advances in civilization. To that sheet of paper which 
you see on your tables, served you so regularly, and studied by you with so much ease, 
the four quarters of the globe contribute all the treasures of their intelligence. Is one 
fact valuable to mankind discovered by some scholar in the farthest end of the earth? 
Ten to one but you will see it first announced in a paragraph of your new^per. Is 
there any abuse in your laws ? — it is the newspaper press that drags it to day. Is there 
any invention that will augment your comfort, or sharpen your industry ? — it is in the 
newspaper that it becomes familiar to you all. The newspaper is the chronicle of 
civilization, the common reservoir into'which every stream pours its living waters, and 
at which every man may come and drink. It is the newspaper which gives to liberty 
its practical life, its constant observation, its perpetual vigilence, its unrelaziog 
activity. The newspaper is a daily and a sleepless watchman, that reports to yon every 
danger which menaces* the institutions of your country, and its interests at home or 
abroad. The newspaper informs legislation of public opinion, and it informs the 
people of the acts of legislation ; thus keeping up that constant sympathy, that good 
understanding between people and legislators, which conduces to the maintenance of 
order, and prevents the stem necessity for revolution. Dionysius the tyrant had a 
chamber constructed in the form of a human ear, so that he might learn every mmovrf 
every whisper that circulated in the market-place. What his chamber was to the 
tyrant, the newspaper press is to the government of a free people : it tells th6m oar 
wishes — ^it apprises 1 hem of our wants — it carries to the ear of power the blessings of 
the grateful, or the murmurs of the oppressed. And this is not all. The newspaper 
teems with the most practical morality : in its reports of crime and punishment, yoa 
find a daily warning against temptation : not a case in a police court, not a single trial 
of a wretched outcast or trembling felon, that does not preach to us the awful lesson 
how imprudence leads to error, how error conducts to guilt, how guilt reaps its bitter 
fruit of anguish and degradation. Nor is even this all. The newspaper is the familiar 
bond that binds together man and man — no matter what may be the distance of climate, 
or the difference of race. Here it is that we have learned how to sympathize with the 
slave — how to battle for his rights — how to wrest the scourge from his taskmaster. Over 
land and over sea, the voice of outraged humanity has reached the great heart of 
England, and raised up a host of freemen as the liberators of the enslaved and tortured 
negro 1 Yes ; it is in the humble and fgimiliar newspaper, that civilization has united 
Viany of the best resources that enlighten, soften, guide, and warm mankind. Itisii 
law-book for the indolent, a sermon for the thoughtless, a library for the poor : it may 
stimulate the most indifferent — it may instruct the most profound. Such are the real 
advantages, the substantial utility, of the newspa|ter press. These, in spite of alliti 
abuses, have made it the boast of liberty, the glory of civilization. For these it is 
that it has been justly likened to the air we breathe ; for, like the air, it is the circulator 
of light ; and like the air it dispenses to us all, to the meanest and to the prondestr 
the common glory of thagun of truth ! And here I cannot but recollect that it wast9 
a peasant that our sister Kingdom, Scotland, owes the establishment of popular librariss 
in the scattered villages and hamlets. Yes, it was to that peasant — her glory and her 
boast — the inimitable and imperishable Bums, that Scotland is indebted for those most 
valuable institutions which have served so greatly to diffuse information throughout ■ 
country once far more turbulejit, agitated, and disorderly, than Ireland is now. And 
when I allude to what one peasant achieved, by the example of his genius and by the 
inspiration of his energy, I hold it out to your own emulation, and tell you thatitifl 
not rank, it is not wealth, that are the trae patrons and founders of these establishments; 
but that it is that love of troth, and that noble desire to cultivate those faculties whicb 
God has given to us all, which alone can make the tree that we plant this day strike 
root into the earth, and bring forth abundant fruit. — Bulwtr's Address at the opeiini§ 
(if Lincoln News-room, 
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LINES 

Writien on the tudden death qf P. O. RIDDIFORD, of the Noah^e Ark Lodge, 
Stonehouee, a very hale, robuet mem, who fell down and inetantfy expired, when 
on hie way to hie employmentf on the bth of February, 1838. 



'* Oar sorrow transient, — ^we think little of the Bufferings of others/' 



How lightly grief sits on the heart, 
When neighbours fall or kindred die ; 
How soon with sorrow's pang we part, 
And cease to sigh. 

But yesterday, the startling tale 
Of Robin told, in pauseless breath. 
That suddenly, — lobust and hale,— 
He sank in death. 

Slow tolls the knell ; a sable train 
Their brother bear to house of clay t 
Tis past — forgot 1 and man again 
Holds on his way. 

Again bad news her terror brings, 
The flames burst forth, the wind was strong. 
And inmates all are, hapless things. 
The heaps among 1 

'Twas night ; and tempest rul'd the world. 
And fury howl'd along the beach ; 
Vessel and voyagers were hurl'd 

Past human reach. 

Stonehouee, Gloucestershire. 



Overwhelming horror I wild alarm 
EchQ across the frighten'd heath ; 
Explosion plies his fearful arm 

In mines beneath t 

And lightning Itiys its yictims low ; 
And earthquake humbles city's pride ; 
And plague and famine scatter woe 
Thro' countries wide« 

As when from wintry fields retired, 
(While rains descend and floods deform,) 
The labourer quaffs the rest required. 
Nor heeds the storm. 

So we, through roughshod misery ride, 
Though lamentation's tones i esoumd ; 
Ourselves secure, heed not the tide 
Of tears around. 

Young pleasure dances o'er the green, 
Life's busy sons of gain plod on ; 
When Death unthought of shifts the scene, 
And we are gone ! 

WILLIAM WILKIN^. 



STANZA. 



I SAW her at the Easter fair,— 
We suddenly each other met ; 

I'll think of all I then saw there, 
I never shall that scene forget,— 
That scene forget. 

I could not pass her coldly by, 
She look'd so melancholy meek ; 

A tear-drop glisten'd in her eye. 
And blushes spread across her cheek,- 
Across her cheek. 

Aronnd were costly works of art, 
Herself, to me, the dearest stood ; 

Manchester, 



I gave my arm, she had my heart, 
Could I refuse ? No, no man could,— 
No, no man could. 

The fair's gay scenes around us pass'd 
Unheeded by ; a charmed spell 

Hung o'er me then, too sweet to last ; 
I lov'd her then, Ah 1 much too well, — 
Much, much too well. 

Months now have pass'd, for ever fled, 

And all her seeming love for me ; 
Still, though to me her heart is dead, 
May her sweet breast from pain be fne, 
From pain be free.* 

HAMLET. 



Honour.— The honour of a maid is her name, tnd no legacy is so rich as honesty. 
-^Shakspeare. 
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THE STORY OF ALIBEG, THE PERSIAN. 

Chas. AbbaBi the king of Persia, having resolved on taking a tour, retired 
from court into the country, under the concealed character of a private gentlemen, in 
order to take an unsuspected survey of his subjects in all their native innocence and 
freedom ; one favourite courier alone had the honour to attend him in his travels. 

** I have no right idea," said the monarch to his companion, *' of the simple 
undisguised manners of mankind. C!ourtiers all act in masquerade ; crowned heads 
see nothing of nature ; every transaction is artifice and design. I have a great inclina- 
tion to pry into the secret pleasures of a country life, and examine that portion of my 
subjects, who live retired from the busy world ; and yet are in reality the props of my 
crown and constitution. It is a pain inexpressible to h|ive none but courtiers about me, 
who take every opportunity by their fulsome flatteries, if possible, to deceive me ; my 
resolution, therefore, is fixed to visit the shepherds and other labourers of the plains, 
to whom I shall be a perfect stranger.'' 

Thus determined, he and his companion passed through several villages, where 
the nymphs and swains were assembled to spend the day in rural sports ; and his 
Majesty was extremely pleased to find such agreeable diversions so remote from court, 
80 innocent and inexpensive. He dined in one of their cottages, and having walked 
something farther than usual, and created himself an appetite, their coarse country 
diet proved a more agreeable entertainment than the vast variety of courtly dainties at 
his own table. As he was walking over a meadow enamelled with a thousand various 
flowers, and watered with a clear murmuring stream, he passed a young swain reclined 
at the foot of a shady elm, and playing on his rural pipe, whilst his tender flock stood 
grazing round him, and listened to his soft and melodious notes. The monarch 
approached him, looked earnestly at him, and was pleased with his agreeable aspect, 
his easy unaffected air, which yet was graceful and majestic ; his shepherd's dress added 
new charms to his beauty. The king at first fancied he was some discontented, courtier 
in disguise, nor was be convinced of his error, until the shepherd told him his name 
was Alibeg, and that all his relations lived in the adjacent village ; bis Majesty proposed 
to him several questions, and was exceedingly delighted with bis pertinent and ready 
solutions. Alibeg's eyes were lively and sparkling, but not in the heart wild or roving ; 
his^oice soft, engaging and musical ; his features were small and beautiful, but not 
soft and effeminate. Though sixteen years of age, he had no idea of his superior 
perfections; he imagined alibis neighbours thought and talked as he did, and that 
nature had been as indulgent to them in their formation as to himself. 

But without the advantages of a liberal education, he directed his conduct by the 
dictates of reason. The king after some few familiarities was charmed with his con- 
versation. Alibeg gave him a true and impartial account of the state and constitution 
of the people ; a secret kings can never learn amidst a crowd of flatterers. Sometimes 
his Majesty smiled at Alibeg's expressions, which were so natural, open and unguarded; 
it was an agreeable novelty to the king to hear such free unstudied discourses. 

** I am now fully convinced,'' said his Majesty to his companion, ** that nature 
appears as beautiful in the cottage as in the palace. No heir-apparent to a crown 
seems nobler born than this youth, who thus daily tends' his harmless flocks How 
happy should Chas. Abbas be, had he a son so beautiful, so prudent, and so much 
the object of love and admiration. In my opinion he may be qualified for the highest 
employment, and with proper instructions may become an able minister of state ; I 
win take him home with me, and give him a court education." The kiqg accordingly, 
at his return, took Alibeg with him, as a new attendant, who was agreeably surprised 
to findhis conversation had proved so acceptable to a monarch. 

Soon after their arrival, proper masters were appointed, first to instruct him in 
reading, writing, singing, and dancing, and afterwards in the several studiat of the 
arts and sciences which cultivate the mind. At first the grandeur of a court made too 
deep an impression on his heart, and his constitution varied with his advancement. 
His youth and reputation at court gave a new turn to his judgment and moderation; 
he flung away his crook, his ykpe, and shepherd's weeds, and dressed himself in a 
purple Vest, embroidered with gold ; he wore likewise a turban on his head, set round 
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with ooatly jeweli. The uoit beantiftil, the gvfnt eonrtler lerved only u a foil to 
Alibeg. By indastry and application he qualified himaelf for the moit Important un- 
dertaking!, and well deseired the trust reposed in him by the king, who» fatly tenaiblo 
of Alibeg'e refined taste for grandeur and magnificence, made Urn his jewel-keeper, 
or treasurer of his most costly furniture, one of the most consMcrable posts in all 
Persia. 

Daring the whole reign of Ches. Abbas, Alibeg was a rising favonrite { but as he 
grew in years he grew less gay, and often refieoted with regret on his former happy 
state of life. ** Happy days i" he would olten whisper to himself,— **0h days of 
innocence 1 then were all my enjoyments chaste, attended with no dangers in the par- 
suit I I never shall see days so blest again. His Majesty by his Royal bounty and 
magDificenee has undone me." 

Alibeg once more paid a visit to bis native village | once more observed with curi- 
ons eye as be past along, where be formerly danced, and sung, and piped bis brother 
swains. He made several valuable presents to bis friends and relations ; but advised 
them, as they regarded their future welfare, to shun the dangers that attended ambi- 
tion, and spend their happy days in innocence. 

Alibeg, soon after the death of his indulgent master, was plunged in a sea of 
troubles. Chas. Sefi succeeded his father on the throne of Persia. Some jealons 
designing courtiers projected the downfall of Alibeg, and agreed to misrepresent him 
to the young monarch. They charged him of high crimes and misdemeanors ; with 
being false to the trust reposed in him by the late king ; with clandestinely disposing 
of several rich moveables in the treasury ; applying the same to his own private use. 
Chas. Sefi, ascending the tlirone of his f»ther very young, waa perfectly eredulous ; 
regardless of right or wrong, and a Prinee of but small penetration : however, he waa 
so vain as to imagine his wisdom superior to his predecessors. 

In order to remove Alibeg from his post with some color of justice, pursuant to 
the private advice Of his envious counsel, he required him to produce forthwith the 
scymitar set round with costly jewels, which bis warlike grandfather always wore in 
the field of battle. Chas. Abbas had formerlv ordered all those thinss to be removed, 
and Alibeg brought indisputable proof of his innocence, and of their being disposed of 
in obedience to the absolute commands of his father, long before he had the honour of 
that important trust. When Alib(^'s enemies found this scheme to ruin him proved 
ineffectual, they prevailed on Chas. Sefi to oblige him to produce an exact inventory 
of all the valuable furniture in the treasury then in his custody, within fifteen days, on 
pain of displeasure. Accordingly he did, and at the expiration of the term was so 
cnrioua as to examine every individual article himself; Alibeg opened every closet and 
cabinet, and concealed nothing that was committed to his care. There was no item 
missing, the office was all clean and in perfect order, and the regalia closely locked 
np in their proper repositories. The young king, surprised to find his treasury managed 
with such good conduct and economy, had entertained a very favourable opinion of 
Alibeg, but that accidentally, he observed at the end of a long gallery, full of the 
richest furniture, a private iron door, on which were three substantial locks. "There, 
Sire," said Alibeg's accusers, whispering him in the ear, '* there you will find the 
royal plunder." Chas. Sefi, enraged and looking sternly on Alibeg, cried aloud,— 
" What have you concenled there ? I charge you shew me." Alibeg fell prostrate at 
the king's feet, and implored his Majesty not to deprive him of all he valued upon 
earth. *' Oh, think how unreasonable it is,*' said he, ** at once to seize my whole 
estate — ^my last reserve for old age, after having served your royal father faithfully so 
many years; leave me but that, — all I have on earth besides I willingly resign." Chas. 
Sefi now was fully convinced that Alibeg was guilty, and that there lay concealed the 
royal 1 reasnre ; now more angry than before, and in louder terms, he demanded the 
doors to be unlocked. Alibeg, who had the keys in his pocket, obeyed his order. 
Upon examination nothing was found but Alibeg's crook, his pipe, and the dress he 
wore before his advancement, which he frequently anrveyed with pleasure to remind 
him of his first state of innocence. '** Behold," said he, ** oh king, there lie the 
valuable remains of all my former felietty. There, royal 9if , la all the treasure I have 
reserved to make me rich, when your displeasure shall sink me into poverty ; the rest 
I give you baok without res^ret ; leave your «MwiMit bu^ cMflear piedgiss pf bis first 
V»L. 9— No. 6—2 \., 
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kappj station. These, royal Sire, are durable riches*— these never will deceive mc— 
riches that are natural, innocent, and for ever grateful to the wise man that liTei 
content with the inconveniences of life, and shuns the fatal charms of false ambition — 
riches that are enjoyed without the loss of liberty, and free from dangers. These 
never procured any man one moment's disquiet. Ah ! why was I charmed with golden 
prospects that have deceived me, and ruined my content.'* 

The king, at the close of this address, was fully convinced of AUbeg's innocence 
and good conduct, and so far resented the villany of his unjust and envious accusers 
that he banished them his court. Alibeg was soon after made prime minister of state, 
and was intrusted with the most important affairs of the nation ; however, everyday 
he still surveyed bis rural equipage, and kept them safe in his repositoiy, to be ready 
at a time of need whenever fickle fortune should again prove unpropitious. He died 
in a good old age, without gratifying his revenge on his enemies, though in his power, 
and without laying up immense' sums to enrich his posterity ; he left his relations bot 
just sufficient to maintain themselves with credit in the state of shepherds, which in 
his opinion was most free from care, and most completely happy. 

Loyal Nelson Lodge^ Birmingham, V. G. NORTON. 



AN INVITATION. 



Oh, stranger ! is thy mind oppress'd with care. 

And doth the world weigh heavy on thy heart ? 

Look'st.thou upon the universal earth 

And find'st no breast responsive to thine own? 

Come thou with me, and I will take thee where. 

When pledgM thy faith, thine eyes may look around, 

And kindly welcomes sink into thy soul : 

A band of brethren shall around thee throng. 

And in their language thou wilt find a balm. 

Health, happiness, shall be invok'd on thee ; 

No more shalt thou, desponding, gaze around, 

And find thyself a stranger 'mid the crowd, — 

A lonely man, wheie others congregate ; 

A little word, — a kindly signal given, 

And thou a refuge from thy cares may'st find, — 

A temple no unhallow'd foot may tread, 

A home of peace no chilling glance may blight, — 

A sanctuary no discord can approach ; 

No scornful gaze shall wither up thy soul, 

No proud demeanour make thee shrink abash'd, — 

But kindly tones shall answer to thine own, — 

Thy friends, thy equals, and thy brothers all I 

Then change the scene : If sickness visit thee. 
And foul disease run riot through thy veins; 
No kindred friends to hover round thy couch. 
No mother's gentle eyes with tears look on, — 
No faithful partner sooth thy anguish'd heart. 
And flit, with angel tread, past thy pale form! 
But oh I in that dark hour, when none are nigh, 
Call thou for aid, — thy call shall be obey'd ; 
And kindly hands to thee shall minister 
Comfort in that thy dire extremity ; 
And smooth thy passage to the silent grave, — 
Or snatch thee from the cold embrace of death, 
And give thee unto light and life again 1 

J. B. ROG£RSOK^ 

Count est of Wilton Lodge ^ Manchester, 
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FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AND TRUTH. 



Bbm Ibeahtm » an ancient lage, 
Who flonrish'd in a by-gone age, 
And gain'd an everlaating fame, 

Which hath immortalia'd his name, 
Porsa'd, with persevering zeal, 

The pleasing path of wisdom's ways, 
And felt as those alone can feel. 

Who of mankind do merit praise ; 
His gen'roos soul with good was fraught, 

And kindness mark*d his ey*ry deed, — 
The youth philosophy he taught, 

And counsel gave to all in need. 
Bnt fools alas, with prejudic'd eyes. 
Ever reject the counsels of the wi^e. 
And with Ben Ibrahim such was the case; 
For men, whom ignorance had rendered base, 
Guided by. envious thoughts reports had 

spread. 
To bring dishonour on his worthy head ; 
Eril reports and foul, in malice bom, 
Sabjecting him to hatred, fear, and scorn, 
Aiierting falsely that he held converse 
With midnight fiends whose vile unholy 

curse 
Would fall with fearful vengeance upon those 
Who sought advice, or madly dar'd repose 
In him the least of confidence or trust. 
Connting him cursed and his ways unjust, 
All shun'd his path with superstitious fear, 
And none his habitation ventured near. 
Until a youth more wise than all the rest. 
Having a thirst for knowledge in his breast, 
Before Ben Ibrahim one ev'ning stood. 
Craving his counsel wise of ill and good : — 
"Father," he said, <*thy sage advice I seek, 
For it will glad my heart to hear thee speak 
Thy grave opinion of this world below. 
Whence cometh man, & whither will he go ? 
What is his destiny, his end and aim. 
Will he return to dust from whence he came? 
Or rise immortal to a world of bliss, 
If he bat lead a godly life in this ? 
Did the great Maker, when the breath he 

gave, 
Give no good qualities the soul to save ? 
Say, shall the h^art whose faith in God is 

firm, 
Famish but loathsome food to feed the 

worm ?" 
The youth thus ceas'd, then rose the 

revVend sage. 
His beard was whitened with the frost of age ; 

Skaktpeare Lodge, Mancheiter. 



Meek were his manners, heav'nly was hii 

face, 
His soul it was sdom'd with ev'ry grace:— 
" My son," he said, ** lend me thy serious 

ear. 
Whilst I with words of truth dispel thy fear: 
When first the form of man so nobly grand. 
Came undefil'd from out his Maker's hand, 
To him were given 
These gifts from heaven : — 
The essence of trne life, a god-like mind. 
Sown with the seeds of Friendship for his 

kind; 
From whence spring forth a strong desire 

to do 
To others as he would be done unto. 
The fertile earth did bounteous produce give, 
That man in peace and happiness might live. 
Grateful he was for blessings from above. 
And gratitude inspired his heart withJLoee; 
Love for that Power Divine, the great First 

Cause ! 
Primeval source of Nature and her laws ; 
Holy, celestial Love, parent of peace. 
Before whose pow'r shall strife and discord 

cease; 
Conquering all hearts, the stubborn and 

the weak, 
Making the bmtish mild, the savage meek ; 
Giving man faith in man o'er all the earth, 
From whose sweet Influence sympathy had 

birth. 
My son, with life these heavenly gifts began, 
And life eternal is bequeathed to man ; 
Sure guide whereto and beacon of the 

mind. 
The rays of Trath are shed upon mankind. 
Error and igncyance before them flee, 
The slaves of superstition they will free ; 
Soon as the glorious flag is wide unfurl'd, 
The light of God shall then iUume the world ; 
Virtue shall reign in springs eternal youth, 
And men shall practice Friendship, Love 

and Trath." 
The youth with rapture heard the accents 

flow, 
With sympathy he felt his bosom glow ; 
Unconsciously the tear bedimm'd his eye, 
That powerful feeling which diffuses joy 
Ran through his frame ; his heartfelt truly 

then. 
He lov'd the meanest of his fellow-men. 

B. STOTT, N. G. 



Rbybngb. — By taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ; but in passing 
over it he is superior. — Lord Bacon. 
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FROM THE; SALMAGUNDI AN ASSAYS. 

Muitapha KeU KakUt to Aaetk HaeMem, principal Slave»dfiver to kis Highntu the 

Bashaw qf Tripoli: 

SwKiT, oh A«em ! is tiM memory of distant friends ! Like the mellow ray of a 
departing sun, it falls tenderly, yet sadly, on the heart ; etery hour of absence from 
my natiye land rolls beayily by, like the sandy wave of the desert, — and the fair shores 
of my c untry rise blooming to my imagination, clothed in the soft illnsiTe charms of 
distance. 1 sigh, yet no one listens to the sigh of the captiTe,-^! shed the bitter tear 
of recollection, but no one sympathizes in the tear of the tnrbaned stranger I Think 
not, however, thou brother of my soul, that I complain of the horrors of my situation 
—think not that my captivity is attended with the labours, the chains, the scourges, 
the insults that render slavery, with us, more dreadful than the pangs of hesitating, 
lingering death. Light, indeed, are the restraints on the personal freedom of thy 
kinsman ; but who can enter into the afflictions of the mind, — who can describe the 
agonies of the heart ? They are mutable as the clouds of the air, they are countless a« 
the waves that divide me from my native country. 

I have of late, my dear Asem, laboured under an inconvenience singularly un- 
fortunate, and am reduced to a dilemma most ridiculously embarrassing. Why should 
I hide it from the companion of my thoughts, the partner of my sorrows and my joys? 
Alas 1 Asem, thy friend Mustapha, the sublime and invincible Captain of a Ketch, is 
sadly in want of a pair of breeches 1 Thou wilt doubtless smile, oh, most grave 
Mussulman, to hear me indulge in such ardent lamentations about a circumstance so 
trivial, and a want apparently so easy to be satisfied ; but little canst thou know of 
the mortifications attending my necessities, and the astonishing difficulty of supplying 
them. Honoured by the smiles of the beautiful ladies of this city, who have fallen iu 
love with my whiskers and my turban, courted by the Bashaws and the great men, 
who delight to have me at their feasts ; the honour of my company eagerly solicited by 
every fiddler who gives a concert, — think of my chagrin at being obliged to decline th.} 
host of invitations that daily overwhelm me, merely for want of a pair of breeches I 
Oh, AUah, Allah I that thy disqiples could come into the world all befeathered, like a 
bantam, or with a pair of leather breeches, like the wild deer of the forest 1 Surely^ 
my friend, it is the destiny of man to be for ever subjected to petty evils, which, 
however trifling in appearance, prey in silence on his little pittance of enjoyment, and 
poison those moments of sunshine which might otherwise be consecrated to happiness. 

The want of a garment, thou wilt say, is easily supplied, and tbo« mayest aup- 
pose need only be mentioned to be remedied at once by any tailor in tiie land ; little 
canst thou conceive the imp^flimenta whioh stind in the way of my comfort, and still 
less art thou acquainted with the prodigious oanxT boalb on which everything is 
tranaaoted in this country. The nation moves most majestically slow and clumsy in 
the most trivial affairs, like the unwieldy elephant, which makes a formidable difieulty 
of picking up a straw ) When I hinted my 'necessities to the officer who has ^arge 
of uysetf and my companions, I expected to have them forthwith relieved; but 
he made an amazing long face, told me that we were prisoners of state, that we 
must, therefore, be elothed at the expense of government i that at no ppoviaiosi had 
been made by Congress for an emergency of the kind, it was impossible to fununh me 
with a pair of breeches, until all the Sages of the nation had been convened to talk 
oyer the matter^ and debate upon the expediency of grantiag my request. Swmd of 
the immortal Khalid, thought I, but this is great — this is truly sublime! All the 
. sages of an immense logoermsy assembled together to talk aboet my brecchet 1 Vain 
mortal that I am, I cannot but own I was somewhat reconciled to the delay which 
must necessarily attend this method of olothing me, by the consideration thatf i€ they 
made the affisir a national act, my name must, of course, " be embodied in bislory," 
and myself, and my breeches, flourish to immortality in the annals of this mighty 
empire I 

'* But pray,'' said I, *' how does it happen that a matter so insignificant fbould 
be erected into an object of such importance, as to employ the representative wisdom 
of the nation, and what is the cause of their talking to much about a trifle ?'' '* Dh," 
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TtpUe4 tU ofBccr^ ^* It all proewdt from «cetiem|f. If Uic gOYeranent did not ipend 

te& MmcB 88 raneb iDonejr ii debating whetber it was proper to tvpply yon with' 

breochM, as the breeches themieWes would cost, the people who govern the Bashaw 

and bis divan, woald straightway begin to complain of their liberties being infringed ; 

the national finances squandered, and ten chances to one, but the Bashaw and the 

uges of his divan would all be turned out of oflBc6 together. My good Miissulman," 

continued he, '* the administration have the good of the people too much at heart to 

Mfle with their pockets ; and they would sooner assemble and talk away ten thousand 

itoUars, than expend fifty silently out of the treasury. Such is the wonderful spirit of 

fconomy that pervades every branch of this government." *' But," said 1, ** how it 

it possible they can spend money in talking ; surely words cannot be the current coin 

of this country ?" '* Truly," cried he, smiling, " your question is pertinent enough, 

for words indeed often supply the place of cash among us, and many an honest debt 

is paid in promises ; but the fact is, the grand Bashaw, and the members of Congress, 

or grand talkers of the nation, either receive a yearly salary, or are paid by the day."* 

"By the nine hundred tongues of the great beast in Mahomet's vision, but the murder 

is out ; it is no wonder these honest men talk so much about nothing, when they are 

paid for talking like day labourers." *' You are mistaken," said the officer, **itis 

nothing but economy /" 

I remained silent for some minutes, for this inexplicable word economy always 
diaoomilts me ; and when I flatter myself I have grasped it, it slips through my fingers 
iUie a Jack-o'- Lantern. I have not, nor perhaps ever shall acquire sufficient of the 
philosophic policy of this government, to draw a proper distinction between an indi- 
▼idoal and a nation. If a man were to throw away a pound in order to save a beggtrly 
penny, and boast at the same time of his economy, I should think him on a par with 
tbe fool in the fable of Alfanji, who in skinning a flint worth a farthing, spoiled a 
kxiife worth fifty times the sum, and thought he had acted wisely. The shrewd fellow 
"Woold doubtless have valued himself on his economy ^ could he have known that hit 
cztinple would one day be followed by this Bashaw, and the sages of his divan. 

This economic disposition, my friend, occasions much fighting of the spirit, and 

innumerable contests of the tongue, in this talking assembly. Wouldst thou believe 

it ? they were actually employed for a whole week in a most strenuous and el iquent 

debate about patching up a hole in the wall of the room appropriated to their meetings. 

A vast profusion of nervous argument and pompous declamation was expended on the 

Occasion. Some of the orators, I am told, being rather waggishly inclined, were most 

stupidly jocular on the occasion ; but their waggery gave great offence, and was highly 

Reprobated by the more weighty part of the assembly, who hold all wit and humour 

ift abomination, and thought the business in hand much too solemn and serious to be 

treated lightly. It is supposed by some that this affair would have occupied a whole 

^ter, as it was a subje4<!t upon which several gentlemen spoke who had never been 

^(aovn to open their lips in that place except to say yc8 and no. These silent mem* 

Wg are, by way of distinction, denominated orator mums, and are highly valued in this 

<»untry on account of their great talents for silence, a qualification extremely rare in 

% logocracy. 

Id the course of the debate on this momentous question, the members began to 
^*K(warm, and grew to be exceeding wrath with one another. The hole in the wall 
p^e well nigh producing a civil war of words throughout 1 he empire ; for, as usual 
^ all public questions, the whole country was divided, and the holeans and the antu 
^SSM, headed by their respective slang-whangers, were marshalled out in array, 
*f<l tteoaoed deadly warfare. Fortunately for the public tranquility, in the hottest 
W ef the debate, when two rampant Virginians, brimful of logic and philosophy, 
^re measnrini; tongues, and syllogistically cudgelling each other out of their unrea- 
^Bable notions, the President of the divan, a knowing old gentleman, one night slyly 
Hnt a mason with a hod of mortar, who in the course of a few minutes closed up the 
lu)le, and put a final end to the argument. Thus did this wise old gentleman, by Mtting 

Q * The President receives about 46*5,300 sterling; Vice President, 4^1060; Speaker of the 
'loose of Reinreeentatives, 12 dollars per diem, during his attendance ; Members of the Senate 
^ Hoose of Rapresentatives, dollars each for every day's attendance, and 6 dollars for every 
^^cnty miles travelling cxpeuces. 
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on a most timplt expedient, in ell probability, saye his eonntry as iniicli money aa 
iroold build a g;an-boat, or pay a liireling slang- wbanger for a whole Tolume of words ; 
as it happened, only a few thousand doUars were expended in paying these m en, who 
are denominated, I suppose in derision, '* legislators.'* 

To this economic body, therefore, was I advised to address my petition, and 
humbly pray that the august assembly of sages would, in the plenitude of their wisdom, 
and the magnitude of their powers, munificently bestow on an unfortunate captiTe, a 
pair of cotton breeches 1 " Head of the immortal Amron," cried I, " but this would 
be presumptuous to a degree. What 1 after these worthies hare thought proper to leaye 
their country naked and defenceless, and exposed to all the political storms that rattle 
without, can I expect that they will lend a helping hand to comfort the extremities of 
a solitary captive ?" My exclamation was only answered by a smile, and I was con- 
soled by the assurance that, so far from being neglected, it was every way probable 
my breeches might occupy a whole session of the divan, and set several of the longest 
heads together by the ears. Flattering as was the idea of a whole nation being agitated 
about my breeclies, yet I own I was somewhat dismayed at the idea of remaining 
in querpOf until all the national greybeards should have made a speech on the occasion, 
and given their consent to the measure. The embarrassment and distress of mind 
which I experienced, was visible in my countenance, and my guard, who is a man of 
infinite good-nature, immediately suggested, as a more expeditious plan of supplying 
my wants, a benefit at the theatre ; though profoundly ignorant of his meaning, I 
agreed to his proposition, the result of which I shall disclose to thee in another letter. 

Fare thee well, dear Asem ! In thy pious prayers to our great Prophet, never 
forget to solicit thy friend's return ; and, when thou numberest up the many blessings 
bestowed on thee by all-bountiful Allah, pour forth thy gratitude that he has cast 
thy nativity in a land where there is not an assembly of legislative chatterers, where 
the word economy is unknown, and where an unfortunate captive is not obliged to 
call upon the whole nation to cut him out a pair of breeches. 

Ever thine— MusTAPHA. VESTA. 



ON THE DUTIES OF AN ODD FELLOW. 

I AM afraid that this is a subject which a great many brothers do not understand, 
or at least fully appreciate. When they enter a Lodge, they perhaps treat the 
promises they make as matters of no moment, and think that if they come nearly to 
the mark, it will do. If an individual who is wishful to become a real Odd Fellow, 
reflects for one moment on the beautiful and impressive charge, given him by the 
G. M., he will find that to act as an Odd Fellow ought to act, is not a matter of such 
indifference, either to his own welfare, or to the credit of the Order. 

As an Odd Fellow, he professes to set an example to his neighbours, and this, I have 
no hesitation in saying, he will do, if he does but adhere to the rules and principles of 
the Order. He is to be a man of temperance and sobriety, in the true meaning of the 
words, — not to hate or despise the comforts and blessings that our Creator has kindly 
furnished us with, but to use them with moderation ; it is the abuse of wine, &c., that 
does harm, and not the use of it. For we, as christians, cannot imagine that God 
would have allowed man to discover such things as wines and spirits, if he did not at 
the same time mean him to use them. Drunkenness is forbidden by God, but you will 
find that wine is often spoken of, and recommended in the bible, as making the heart 
glad ; and to deny ourselves the use of such comforts, is to fly in the face of our 
Almighty Creator. But an Odd Fellow ought to know when to stop, and to let no 
inducement make him forget the promises he made on his entry into the Lodge. 

He is to be a man of benevolence and charity. Charitable in his actions as far as 
his means will allow him ; not merely to his brethren, but to all who are distressed. 
He is to be charitable also in his thoughts ; not to think evil of his neighbours upon 
suspicion or report, but at all times to put the kindest construction possible upon all 
events and occurrences. 
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An Odd Fellow it expected to be a loyal subject, in the real meaning of the word, 
conforming cheerfully to all the laws of the land ; as a member of a Society which haa 
P«m(« and good order as one of its objects, he is bound to give due deference to their 
Iaws. In fine it is the bounden duty of every man to obey the laws of the land ; I care 
not what a man's politics may be, he may oppose the plan before it becomes a law, 
but when it has passed into a law, if he is a loyal subject, as all Odd Fellows ought 
to he, he will then obey the law as a matter of course ; and by thus acting, we as a 
body, shall tend to the establishment of peace and good order, wherever an Odd 
Fellow's Lodge is formed, and it is almost impossible to fix limits to the influence of 
a ^ell-conducted Lodge. Take my own Lodge in point, — we muster nearly one hundred 
and twenty in our ranks, each and every one of us have some friends and connections. 
With whom we have influence, and if they see that we are orderly and loyal, and strive 
to make them so, we must do good in some degree ; and what is more, we shall do 
credit to the Order as well. 

Religion, of course, an Odd Fellow never interferes with, as far as regards his 
neighbour'a creed. It has been said, that Odd Fellows are nearly infidels. All I can 
say is, that those who say so, have not heard the beautiful but simple lectures which I, 
as an Odd Fellow, have beard, or they would not think so. It is true that our laws 
interfere with no creed or religion, because they consider that a subject entirely between 
man and his Creator, and consider that all miiy be good, if honestly acted up to ; and 
I think that if a man will but act upon that golden rule, '* Do unto others as you 
would wish them to do unto you," as well as obeying the commands of God as dis- 
played in the bible, which book Odd Fellows take as their guide, he will not go far 
wrong. 

An Od^ Fellow is expected to be a good neighbour, a good husband and a good 
father, and a useful member of society in general. 

As a good neighbour^ he is peaceable and orderly ; friendly to all both in hit 
words and actions, and in the many kind offices which, as members of social life, we 
most be indebted to our neighbours ; an Odd Fellow stands pre-eminent, he is always 
among the first and most willing to assist a neighbour either in sickness, or distress of 
any kind, and thus obtains the good will and good word of all men, while at the same 
time he reflects credit on the Order to which he belongs. 

As a good husband and a good father, his chief pleasure centres in his wife and 
children, and no enjoyment is complete unless shared with his family. As an Odd 
Mow, he remembers jhe solemn vows he took at the altar, and since the hour in 
which he swore to love and cherish the wife of his choice, he has done so ; and has 
inade allowances for those little ebulitions of feeling, to which woman from her nature 
and constitution is subject, and which man, as the stronger and sterner mind, ought to 
l<M)k on with feelings of kind pity, and not with anger; and these things a man will 
^^arn if he pays the attention which he ought to the beautiful Lectures of our Order. 
As a father and a husband he has still further inducements to act up to the promises of 
temperance and sobriety which he made as an Odd Fellow, for he now feels that he 
* ^as a wife and family dependant upon his exertions for their daily bread, and if any 
feeUngs can make a man temperate and industrious, it is those which swell his heart, 
^en he sees these objects so dear to him as a man. He is Pot one, who with sullen 
^thankfulness, will refuse to enjoy the blessings and comforts which his merciful 
Creator has placed within his reach ; but he enjoys them with moderation, and strives 
to have all his enjoyments and pleasure at home if possible, so that his wife and family 
'''^y share with him, by which means his pleasure is doubled. 

By acting in this way, he must become a useful member of society, and be res- 
pected and esteemed by all who know him. 

I hope I have said sufficient to cause my brethren in the Order to remember the 
charges which they heard on their initiation. Let them not forget that our ** Order is 
far more important than they may deem it, and has a tendency to make men appear 
^ this world as they ought, if they conform to its precepts." It is those precepts and 
lectures that I wish to induce them to examine and consider most seriously and atten- 
tively ; and I think that if they obey them strictly, they will not err far from the path 
^' trnth, in which every sincere christian ought to walk. 
^al Ptriivronee Lodff0j Think, ALPHA. 
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ON A GENERAL WIDOW AND ORPHANS^ FUND. 

Brbthrkn, 

I HOPE you will pardon the liberty I have taken of addreieing %, Af 
remarks to you, relative to the object of the circular now going throughout our voited 
Order, trusting that, though they come from a humble individual than whom no oB€ 
is more zealous in the cause, you will have the kindness to peruse, and maturely ooo^ 
tiderthem. I hope and trust they will operate beneficially upon the minda of tli^ 
young, to whom chiefly they are addressed ; as those more advanced in years, I donb^ 
not, will hail the happy time with delight, when the annual minutes convey themthtf 
heavenly tidings of the establishment of a General Fund for the relief of the widow andL 
orphan. 

Though the remarks I have penned may have reference to such only, among ns, 
as are married, yet I anticipate that those who are not now married, very probably 
soon will be ; as God has pronounced that a state of celibacy, or a state of single life, 
if not a good one, for He said, " It is not good that man should be alone, I will make 
him an help meet for him." Now, I infer from this, that God made the woman for 
the man, and, in prder that this divine injunction may be fulfilled, every son of AdaiR 
should be united to a daughter of Eve to the end of the world. Also, St. Paul, in his 
letter to the Hebrews says, " Marriage is honourable in all." Again, there is another 
proof that. I think, may be adduced in support of the institution of marriage being 
of divine origin, that is, in no part of the habitable world has nature prciuced a geatmr 
number of men than of women, nor a greater number of women than of men ; but 
she, who never errs, and whose laws are infallible, has produced men and women in 
due proportion to each other. Seeing, then, worthy brothers, that God at the com- 
mencement of our species, ordained that a very intimate connexion should subsist 
between man and woman, I trust that those who are yet single, will feel themselves as 
much interested in my brief remarks, as those who are married. 

First then, let me ask a single question, what is so near, and so dear to each of 
us, as our wife and children ? I answer nothing ; for with reference to the former, 
God says, ** Therefore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his "wife, and they two shall be one flesh." ♦•What therefore," says Christ, 
"God hath joined together, let no man put asunder." This divine precept, brothers, 
is verified daily, for we have no need to look abroad for proof, but only into our owm 
hearts, and we shall there discover, that, at an early age, we^were led by the laws of 
nature, to centre our affections in woman, in accordance with what is said aboTe,-^ 
** she being made for man." Having thus so far seen, that in the matrimonial con<- 
nexion the closest union, and the most affectionate attachment should subsist ; we 
should always consider our wives as part of ourselves, and, as we never hated our owB 
fleah, but nourish and support it, so should we deal likewise with our wives. Winle 
we live, our wives should partake of all the benefits we partake of ; for when man and 
woman are first linked together, they are united as it were with a chain of pearls, to 
show, that such union is precious, beautiful, and delightful ; in short, man and womaa 
being thus united, should contribute in every possible way to the comfort and bap- 
pioftss of each other. Bat alas I alas 1 when a man dies, his beloved wifie and ids 
darling offspring, who were once the joy of his heart, and who were lately as bap|rf, 
perhaps, as human nature can be, — are, in many instances, left destitute of the 
commcm necessaries of life — the main pillar is cut down — the head of the family is no 
more, — the hearth, around which so many happy hours have been spent in jmronile 
amusements, perhaps in the midst of plenty, presents now an aspect of disconsolation 
and want. The poor disconsolate widow, surrounded by her darling orphans, whose 
looks would almost pierce a heart of adamant, begins to ruminate upon what is to be 
done ; the coffers are empty — the stock once so copious is now reduced to a mouthful 
— the thorn of hunger begins to prick — friends there are none, and something most 
be had to supply the craving wants of nature. After reflecting thus awhile, she sees 
no other alternative left them than to cast themselves upon the benevolence of a par- 
simonious world. I have no hesitation in saying, that some of those forlorn mendicants 
whom we see daily wandering from door to door, asking alms, barefooted and almost 
naked, with a veresimilitude of their not having tasted food for a whole day, — are 
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widowf and orphans of deeeated Odd Vellowa.. One poor widow, perhaps, has an 
orphan at the breaat, another by the hand, and others around her crying for bread — 
herself almost at the point of sinking under her burden for want of food. What a 
thongbt to cross one's mind, more particularly the mind of an Odd Fellow, because 
e?ery Odd Fellow has It in his power, while in the bloom of life, to provide guardians 
to protect his wife and children, after he has paid the debt of nature, and returned to 
the earth from whenoe he came. To accomplish so noble a purpose we need only em- 
brace the present opportunity, and establish a Widow and Orphans' Fund, the foun- 
dation of which was first laid at the Derby A. M. C. The deputies of that Committee, 
u if influenced by a visitant from the supernal regions, are worthy of all the praise 
which it is possible for human language to bestow. They agreed, without a dissenting 
voice, that the profits arising from the sale of the Magasine should be appropriated 
towards the formation of Widow and Organs' Funds. Who, worthy brothers, that 
has any affection for his wife and children, will not say that erery Odd Fellow owes an 
Immense debt of gratitude to the deputies of that Committee for giving their sanction 
to 10 heavenly a design ? • 

In many parts of Scripture Ood is represented as the stranger's friend ; — a hus- 
band to the widow — a father to the fatherless ; — and there is scarcely a duty in life 
which he inculcates in stronger terms than that of hospitality to strangers. It is writ- 
ten in the 10th chap., 18, 19 ver. Dsut., — ** He doth execute the judgment of the 
fatherless and vridow, and loveth the stranger, in giving him food and raiment. Love 
ye, therefore, the stranger, for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt." And in 
St. Matthew's gospel, 25th chap., 34, 35 ver., where the Immaculate One says,-^ 
" Come ye blessed of my father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foun- 
dation of the world ; for I was a stranger and ye took me in." Again, St. Paul, the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, in' his letter to the Rom. 1 2th chap. 13 ver., where he 
is recommending the various important moral duties, says, "'Given to hospitality," as 
if he had said, do good unto all men, and relieve ybur poor brethren. And the same 
Apostle, in his letter to the Heb. 13 chap., 1, 2 ver., where he is exhorting them to 
hospitality to strangers, says,—" Let brotherly love continue. Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers ; for thereby some have entertained angels unawares." 

Seeing then, worthy brothers, that the scriptures in many places exhort us to acts 
of benevolence, hospitality, love, and charity, permit me, for a moment, to examine 
into our Institution, and try whether it bears any resemblance to the scriptures in this 
respect or not. Now, every one who is familiar with the objects of our Institution, 
Imows that they are sympathetic and benevolent, — ^he knows that it is the real essence 
of the Order to provide funds for the relief of each other in the hour of sickness — to 
provide funds for the relief of those in distress of our Order, — to provide funds tP bury 
the dead of our Order, and to provide funds for the relief of the traveller and sojourner 
of the Order. In fact, the Order of Odd Fellows, so far as I am able to judge, is a 
concatenation of benevolent and charitable funds. But, and mark you, though our 
fraternity is composed of such a chain of philanthropic funds, yet, I consider, that 
that chain is imperfect, there is one link wanted to complete it, and that is a general 
fond for the relief of widows and orphans of departed brothers of our Order, which, 
1 donbt not, would be a consolation to every Odd Fellow, in those moments, when 
he is about to leaye the confines of time and enter into those of eternity, whence no 
traveller returns. 

Fearing that I am trespassing too much on your time, I will draw to a conclusion, 
as I need not to go any further to prove the semblance of our funds, to the passages 
quoted above from holy writ. 

Then, worthy brothers, as we make provision for each other in case of necessity, 
for men whom we never saw, and who are in nowise related to us, only fraternally, 
1 think you will say with me, that it is our imperative duty to make provision for 
woman also, — ^for her, who nurses our childhood, — for her, who solaces and cherishes 
oar mature age, — for her, who, in the hour of sickness, is a ministering angel, — nay , 
to succour us in danger, she will even risk her very life. Surely then, such a being 
u this ought to be provided for. 

Vol. 5— No. 6—2 M. 
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Trusting that yo« will lealouily tndeavoAr to promote tho objeot in litw, I ^wiU 
tonclude my remarks, aniiously waiting your result, and, in the interim, repowin the 
bosom of Hope. 

*' O blessed Hope, that sets the captive free. 
While fetters bind his limbs — who to the sick 
Shows rosy health, and riches to the poor !" 

P. G. J. MITCHELL. 
Leopold Lodg$, Dodworthf Barmley Dittriet. 



A CRY FROM SLAVERY. 



Fain would my hands resume my lyre. 

To strike its strings again. 
And with Hope's sweet and gladsome fire, 

Pour forth some joyous strain ; 
But broken are my spirits now, 
Chased are the smiles from off my brow, 
Where hope, and joy, & love oncereign'd. 
There sad despair its seat has gain'd. 

Full many a bright beam shone 

Around my youthful head. 
But now each pleasing hope is gone. 

Each shining ray is fled ; 
Benighted in my early morn, 
My hopes were blasted in their dawn ; 
And now instead of mid- day light, 
Are the dark clouds of gloomy night. 

Tom from the land I dearly love. 

The land where I was born, 
A pensive exile here I rave, 

An outcast all fbrloru ; 

Newark District, 



How sadly slow the moments roll, 
Now tyrants all my steps control : 
But liberty I still adore, 
Though I now taste her joys no mors. 

My friends from me are distant far, 

So are my kindred dear. 
To none my grief and woes to share, 

To drop the pitying tesr ; 
Nol Vm a prisoner while Vve life. 
For death alone can end this strife ; 
And when all cold my body lies, 
Here's no dear friend to close my eyes. 

Come liberty, come, quick arise, 

With all thy valiant train, 
Erase beneath th' extended skies. 

This vile and odious name ; 
Rise, and the glorious work is done, . 
The monster soon will flee his throne, — 
Destroy the name of slavery. 
And bid all Adam's sons be free I 

VERITAS. 



THE VEILED PICTURE. 

" In my early youth I became ac^ainted with a young lady, whose beauty I 
not eulogize, because you will soon have an opportunity of judging for yourself. War 
were both young, but I was, by a few years, her senior ; I loved her, and iti a akortP 
time, she returned my affection with all the devotion of woman's first love. We Itv^ 
within a short distance of each other. My family had once moved in a sphere of the 
highest respectability, but misfortunes had humbled them, and they were obliged to 
find associates in a different community. Her father had amassed a considerable 
fortune by the most industrious habits, and in his old age continued the same employ* 
ment with as much perseverance as he had practised in his youth ; as long aa he saw 
his family comfortable, and his business productive, he cared not how the world went, 
and never interfered in domestic matters. Her mother was a vulgar and ignorant 
woman, of a tyrannical disposition, who considered wealth the only sign of reapec- 
tability : she ruled everywhere. She took care that her children should l^ educated a» 
well as money could make them, in the hope of their forming alliancea that would 
increase her importance. Laura was the youngest of them all. It was strange chmtr 
form and nature of such rare workmanship should have been produced from such 
materials ; but nature lores to disappoint the calculations of pMlosophers. She had 
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but oBf brother, who wii a fSew yotrt older Uun herself ; he wai the eoonteriMK of 
his mother in aU thingSf end conseqoently, her idol. It is almost needless to say* 
that I was objected to by them ; but this rather strengthened Lanra's affection than the 
contrary, and we met clandestinely, and corresponded through the agency of her 
servant. 

At a very early age I had given evidence of a talent for painting, and I was 
educated for that profession. I have already told yon that my family had been un- 
fortanate ; another rererse of fortune occurred, which oblig^ them to leave that 
Aeighbonrhood for ever. At that time having, I knew, nothing to depend upon but 
my ewn exertions, I thought the world night suspect me of interested motive in re- 
^fldning the affections of a young girl, whose expectations were so far superior to my 
own, therefore, after a long and painful struggle with my feelings, I came to the 
determination of discontinuing the connexion, rather than throw myself open to such 
debasing suspicions. I wrote and resigned all claim to her hand and heart, as from 
nay situatioa in' society, I was unable to off'er her those advantages which, I felt con- 
viiyied, she had a right to expect. Then, in language that can never fade from my 
aoenory, she replied, — ** When you have lost all affection for me, then, dearest Arthur, 
t^l me that you cannot offer what I have a right to expect ; and she who now feels in 
oalling herself only your Laura, will no longer style herself by so enviable a name." 
^bis silenced my scruples, and I resigned myself to the delightful enjoyment of loving 
m.xid being loved, 

Some envious wretch, like the evil one, when he beheld the felicity of our firs 

parents, had witnessed our happiness only with a design to mar it, — he told her family 

ofoor secret meetings. They were, of coarse, very mnch enraged, took advantage of 

I^nra's absence to break open her writing-desk, and there discovered several of my 

letters. Laura was instantly sent for, overwhelmed with abuse, which she bore wiUi 

the meekness of an angel, and made to indite a very angry letter to me, the purport of 

^^bich was to reprove me for my presumption in daring to aspire to an alliance with her 

family, and to forbid any farther correspondence. When I received it, it caused me 

much anxiety, and I began to believe in the general fickleness of womankind ; but the 

next post brought me a letter from her full of womanly tenderness,^ and of words,^- 

*' Sweeter than the lids of June's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath." 

^t cleared up the mystery. Although she was watched with the most rigid espionage, 
sad loffered every indignity from the family, because she would not promise to renounce 
^t for two years we continued to correspond with, and at intervals to meet, each 
other ; she improved in beauty, and I in my profession. I studied long and earnestly 
for improvement, for I thought that only by attaining eminence I could prove myself 
Worthy of her love. About this time her letters began to be less frequent, and our 
^rviews at longer intervals ; yet in speech and in writing she seemed as kind as ever. 
^ the last she told me that our correspondence must be discontinued, as her mother 
^d qnarrelled with the faithful servant, by whose agency it had been carried on ; and, 
tt the had been dismissed from her service, no letters of mine could come to her without 
^^ discovered : she concludes her letter by saying, — " I allow that time does make 
^^•ogesy but it never — never will in my regard for you ; and I tell you, Arthur, that 
*lule I ean hear that you still remain firm in your affection to your dear Laura, no 
power on earth shall force me to give up my hand to another**' Although I could not 
^ regret that the only channel of communication between us was no longer available, 
^tte assnrancee of her unaltered attachment convinced me of her sincerity, and 1 felt 
**iued that the absence of my letters would make no difference in her regard to me. 
1 placed the most unbounded confidence in her truth." 

As he concluded the sentence, Arthur linked his arm within mine, and led me 
*^cfore the picture, which I had noticed as the one concealed by a curtain. 

'*So deeply/' he continued, ** were her features fixed upon my memory, that 
^WiBg to pafast a picture from the story of Abelard and Heloise, I made her as a study 
^ ^ latter, and endeavoured to trace upon the canvass those charms which had 
Jltt^ so lasliDg an impression on my heart. I had then no opportunity of seeing her, 
*<t iht was ef«r in mf Noughts ; therefore, from memorv I am indebted for the strong 
'^BtsMinee wfaioh the portrait hears to the original. There is no composition with 
*bich I have taken so much pains ; I lingered over it like a mother onw \iw f«*WiwxL\ 
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I tovehod and r«*touched it, and endeaToared to baatow upon it all tha ezqaisita fidth 
of a Garaid Dow.^ I have lately eloaed the painting from view, becanae it became too 
painfiil a mockery for me to liear." 

With a trembling hand he drew aside the curtain, and I never beheld anything so 
lovely aa the being before me ; the atmosphere seemed to grow bright, as if a burst of 
annahine had flashed upon the room. Heloise was designed as rising from a conch, 
on which she had been reclining,- while her loTer» kneeling at her feet had, in the 
passionate eloquence of verse, declared the eagerness of his lore. Her hair was light 
and of a glossy hue, parted off her fair and open forehead, and rested in luzuriant 
tresses upon her daszling throat and swelling breast ; her eyes were of that deep rich 
blue that seem bom of heaven, from their resemblance to the fair clouds which veil it 
from our sight, and were filled with that deep and earnest expression of womanly ten- 
derness that subdues the heart on which it falls. Beauty seemed to breathe in the 
swelling outline of her form, and passion appeared to dwell in the melting fondness of 
her looks. Her dress was in the picturesque costume of the twelfth century, allowing 
the graceful shape of the limba to be seen beneath its folds. The room was decorated 
with tapestry, on which were delineated subjects from the scriptural history, and the 
rich light which fell upon the eloquent features of Heloise, came mellowed through a 
window of painted glass, whereon a virgin and child were drawn in clear and fadeless 
colours. 

I looked upon the painting with inconceivable rapture ; it was a master-piece. It 
appeared to possess all the richness of colour which belongs to the Italian school, 
united with the exquisite finish of the Flemish painters. I think I should have gaxed 
at it till nightfall entranced in admiration, had I not .been startled by a heavy sigh ; 
I hastily let fall the curtain, and turned round ; my friend had sunk into a seat, his 
face was buried in his hands, and hia attenuated frame shook with violent convulsions. 

** Arthur," said I, taking hia thin hand in mine, <* what ails you ?" 

** Nothing,'* he replied faintly, catching his breath at intervals, as if something 
impeded his respiration, ** nothing — nothing — my friend ; 'tis a slight attack to which 
I am sometimes subject, but it wUl soon be over. There — there^-I am better now — 
I am much better ; *.I will now go on with my narrative." 

" No, no, Arthur," I exclaimed, observing the agitation he was endeavouring to 
controul, ** you can continue it some other time." 

** Perhaps not, my friend, — ^perhaps not," he replied ; ** I dare not trifle with 
time." He made a violent effort to conquer his weakness, and then, with assumed 
composure, continued, — ** Soon afterwards my productions attracted the attention of 
a certain nobleman, well known by the liberality with which he patronizes the fine arts, 
and he was so pleased with my compositions that, after a short acquaintance, he offered, 
at his own expense, to send me to Italy to pursue my studies. This was a temptation 
I could not resist, and i soon accepted his generous offer. Although I sought fre- 
quently, I found no opportunity of having an interview with Laura before I left England; 
but when I arrived in Rome I determined to confine myself to one object, that of rising 
in my profession, for the sole purpose of becoming worthy of her affection. The name 
of my noble patron waa a passport to every palazro. in Rome, and I quickly availed 
myself of its influence. I studied the glorious creations of the antique, till I felt 
imbued with the spirit of their beauty ; and the immortal designs of the great painters 
I had before my eyes, till I became familiar with every excellence they possessed. There 
I found the best living models to draw from — women aa lovely aa the Madonnas of 
Raffaelle, and men aa finely shaped as the Deities of Canova. 

** Three years I remained in Italy, seeking for eminence, and in some degree— in 
a degree which gave me a proud and happy consciousness of having ancceeded in my 
endeavours-^I obtained it. Yet Laura was never absent from my remembrance. I 
filled my heart with hopes of creating a name and fortune worth her acceptance, — I 
yearned for distinction only for her sake. I waa happy with the woild and with all 
around me. I had obtained hononra and rewards above my expectations, and I looked 
forward to the possession of Laura, as the crowning gift which would give a value io 
the rest. She was present with me at all times, and in all placea, and ahed a line of 
beauty and excellenoe over all I did. If I wanted to design any figure possessing ex- 
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tnordiiiary gnoe, I thought of her, tnd ereationi of mors than Mrth«honi loTelineu 
me spoil ihe canTau. It was to her I looked for inapiratioii, and all bright thoughts 
and glorious imaginings were centered in her remembrance ; visions of beauty thronged 
Upon my mind, freshly bathed in the snnshine of her delicions smiles, or newly glorified 
by the loft brilliance of her enamoured eyes. 

" The time drew near for my return to England, and I busied myself during my 

TOjife home, with delightftil anticipations of coming felicity. I thought of the joy 

«i^ whidi she would welcome me after so long a separation, and seemed to behold 

the fatttre of her dore-like eyes^irelling fondly on my own. I hailed the white cliffs o( 

Ihnr, shining through the mut, for bringing me nearer to her presence. My fame 

lud traYelled before me ; and I discovered, when I landed, that I was in as high es- 

tiaMtion among my fellow-countrymen, as had followed my efforts in Italy. At the 

^ opportunity 1 made inquiries for Laura and her family ; I found that her father 

hid died, during my absence, leaving an immense fortune to be divided amongst his 

vidow and children, who, with the exception of the son, had retired into the country. 

It was some time before I found out her residence, and when it was discovered, I had 

•till greater difficulty in seeing her ; at last I met her by accident in town. She ap- 

|>eared glad to see me, pressed my hand with ecstacy, and looked up into my face with 

^U her usual tenderness ; yet, afterwards, she blushed, hung down her head in silence, 

*iid seemed fearful of being seen in my company. I would not leave her till she had 

^^en me permission to write to her, and had received her promise to answer me. I 

^^as too much wrapped up in the happiness I -felt in her society, short as the period 

^<r«g in which we were together, to observe at the time those signs of estrangement, 

^^luch afterwards came before my memory with all the bitterness of disappointment. 

^4y friend — it was the last time we met 1'' 

In the few last sentences his voice faltered, and at the conclusion it was so broken 
^9 to be scarcely audible; but, with a supernatural energy, he struggled with his feelings, 
^nd in a few minutes resumed his narrative with apparent composure. 

*'I wrote," he continued, ''yes, I wrote to her ; I told her how long I had loved 

low faithful had been my affection, and that my attachment could only cease with 

VKiy existence. That, to me, all the glory I had obtained was worthless, unless she 

^or whom only it was sought, made it valuable by sharing it with me ; and I implored 

^ler, by her gentle endearments, and by all the happy moments we had passed in each 

Esther's society, to assure me at once, either of the certainty of my higppiness, or of my 

^aisery: I waited long and anxiously for an answer. When any suspicion entered my 

^nind of her inconstancy, I thought of all she had endured for my sake ; I recalled to 

saind the letters she bad written to me from the country, where she had been sent by 

lior friends for the purpose of preventing any communication between us, in which she 

stated that the persecutions of her relations had become quite insupportable, and the 

waters of a lake-, round which she was in the habit of walking, looked so clear, so 

tnnquil, and so beautiful, that she had been tempted to put an end to her misery and 

her existence at once ; but that the thoughts of possessing my love held her back, and 

ihe felt that she could not give up my affection, even to possess peace. Yes, I thought 

of these things, and my heart smote me for suspecting her of deceit. I waited without 

taiurmur ; laid the fault of the delay on a variety of different causes, and felt assured 

of my coming happiness. My friend, imagine my feelings when I received this letter.'* 

^th a trembling hind he gave me a note which appeared much crumpled, and 
fdt damp to the touch ; it waa dated more than three months back, and I read as 
followff- 

** You have, perhaps, before this, accused me of neglect, for not having 
UKwered your note before, but I have been unable to do so. Your letter was what 
Blight have been expected from you — noble and disinterested. I am grateful for your 
^i&d affection for me, though I can never repay it as you merit. Forget me— Arthur. 
I ask you to forget me. I am still your friend, and shall never cease to be so, but 
you will meet with those more likely to make you happy ; you can then remember me 
*■ the friend of your adversity, and as one who could never have forsaken you in the 
*^y of trouble. . 

" Your sincere well-wisher, ■ 

«* Laura." 
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I wu wotideriiig, within myself, at the extraordinary fidLlenets of thia girl, whea 
my friend, with more compoanre than I could have expected from him, proceeded,*— 

" When I had penued that letter," he continued, ''its meaning came withsac^ 
a sudden shock upon my brain, as to derange at once every faculty it possessed ; * 
was sensible only of a sudden and intense pain, about the region of the heart. The 
rest I heard from my attendants. They were alarmed by hearing a noise in my room ; 
they rushed in, and found me extended on the floor* For aereral months I was delirious, 
my life was despaired of ; bat I recovered to the state in which you now see me, to 
linger by a painful and declining death. What are to me fame, and name, and honour, 
and glory, now she for whom I sought them requires them not ? What are to me 
the riches of the world, now her for whom I struggled to obtain them refuses to shsie 
them with me. I have no occupation — I have no incentive to occupation* The world 
holds out to me no prize worth struggling for, and the stimulus of earthly passions has 
no power over me. I am wasting away gradually, but surely ; all the functions of the 
body have lost their energy, though the soul stiU lives in the immortality of its youth. 
In a short time, however, it will be over, and I shall be at peace with her and all mankind." 

I went home in a most melancholy state of mind from hearing my friend's eventfol 
history. The next morning I called upon him at an early hour. I had left him tran- 
quil and resigned ; indeed I felt surprised and delighted at his composure. When I 
was taking leave, he pressed my hand with more than his usual kindness of manner, 
while the tears were tracing their way along his haggard cheeks. I knocked at the door, 
as I recalled these things to my miad ;* the servant opened it ; his look alarmed me. 
I rushed up stairs into my friend's bed-room, and there I beheld the unhappy msn 
extended lifeless on his bed ! On the table near him, lay a small bottle, which had 
contained poison of the deadliest nature. I saw how bitterly I had been deceived by 
his composure of the previous evening ; he had evidently premeditated self-destruction, 
and had assumed tranquility to avoid suspieioii. He seemed to have died without a 
struggle. As I waa examining the corpse, I observed something glittering between its 
bony fingers, — ^it was a gold locket, containing hair, and on the back of it was engraven 
the name of Laura. He died as he had lived. 

I witnessed the last honours paid to his remains, and then proceeded to examine 
his papers. He left his pictures to be sold for the benefit of his relations, except m few 
which he 1)equeathed to me as a testimony of his friendship; and one, which was ** The 
Vbilbd Pictui\;b," he btgged me to take to Laura, after he was buried, and to give 
into her bands, at the same time, the following letter :>» 

** I do not write either to complain or to reproach ; I am as much above 
the one, as I am superior to the other. Before these lines meet your gaze, the hand 
which now traces them will be cold, and the heart from whence they spring will have 
ceased to hold communion with the world ; the dead complain of no injuries, and feel 
no wrongs. I write to assure you of my forgiveness, and that nry last words may 
express, with heart and soul, and in spirit and in truth — Grod bless you 1 

*• Arthur." 

With some difficulty I discovered her dwelling, and learnt that she was going to be 
married the following week. After asking for the young lady, I was told by the aervant 
.she would be with me immediately, and was desired to walk into a handsomely decorated 
room. I placed the picture in the most advantageous light, and awaited her coming. 
In m short time she appeared. She was fully as beautiful 4ls she had been described ; 
but there was a trace of melancholy in the features of the original, which th§ portrait 
did not possess. I wondered not at the infatuation of my unfortunate friend, as I 
gazed on the charms with which this Circe had bound his existence in her love. I said 
nothisg to her, fearing to trust my voice in her preaence, but gently withdrew the 
curtain of the picture. As soon as she beheld it, a flood of sweet reeoUections seemed 
to rush upon her heart, and her whole soul appeared absorbed in the scene before her. 
As she gazed upon it, she drew in her breath eagerly, ao as to make her respitation 
distinctly au(Hble, and her looks were expressive of the most intense inietest. 1 gently 
put into her hand the letter ; ahe took it afaaoat meefaanioally, hut without taking the 
least notice of my presence ; her eyes fell upon the characters which ahe recognized 
and r>3ad. As soon as she had perused it thnsagh, she turned her gaxe upon me with 
a glassiness of hue that rivetted me to the spot. Her beautiful mouth became mo- 
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tioa, ezpressiTe of deep and silent agony ; she dropped the letter at my feet, uttered a 
loidand horrid laugh, and sunk upon the floor in violent hysterics. 

For sereral days she was in a state of raving madness, and though the fit left her 

is I praearloua state of weakness, on her first return to sensibility she sent for me. 

file bade me relate to her all I knew of her lover ; I did so ; and she continually in- 

ttmpted my narration with execrations on her cruelty and falsehood. After she heard 

M Mt, she told me she was the victim of her mother's ambition. During Arthur's 

•bmeSy ifae had tried every scheme to thrust him from her affection, and to bring 

iboat a marriage which she considered more advantageous ; she had succeeded but too 

welL Laura's heart had been humbled by threats, and her life rendered miserable by 

ttknidneas. Raoeiving no intetUigence of her lover, in a moment of weakness, she 

igfsed to all her mother proposed. She now exclaimed against her inhumanity, her 

fiiliehood, and her treachery, and accused herself of being the murderer of her lover. 

Although great attention was paid to her by her friends, she had received a shock from 

viiich die neTer recovered ; and before the day arrived which was to have seen her a 

bride, the- grave possessed all that remained of one of the loveliest forms that death 

liad ever disrobed of beauty. 



W. L. G, 



NfUmd Crmnn, 



SPRING. 



- JINO hhs retum'd, with lively train, 
^^oaittg abroad o'er hill and plain, 
loosing the earth from Winter's chain, — 

All hail I young Spring. 

^pl to the bndding fields away, 
^^bile the sweet flush of opening day 
^•faits the far east superbly gay, — 

To grace the Spring. 

'^Vkter BO longer now can keep 
^atore laid dormant or asleep ; 
^^t from the clod begins to peep, — 

To greet the Spring. 

Ajl the great powers of mother earth, 
I^iibeir to bring in prosperous birth, 
^ naoeent joy and harmless mirth,—- 

To bless the Spring. 

X^odk I how the crocus, buttercup, 
XDaiiy so fair, and snow-blench'd' drop, 
Oitfrom thcdr beds are rising up, — 

To see the Spring. 

^iris tlMt of kte vrith rough winds fought, 
Sweetly now stretch each Uttle throat, 
^VUiUiag aloud the mellow note, — 

To eheer the Spring. 

^ookshave b^gun their nests to build, 
^•tfle are straying in the field, 
'••tfng OS wkat the valleys yield,— 

The fruits of Spring. 

JtutUmd Lod^, Sear$ro\ /on. 23nf, 1839. 



Rise, now, ye sluggards, as ye need ! 
Break up the fallow, rake the weed ; 
Harrow and bury well your'seed, — 

For Spring is come. 

Up to the fields, before the sun 
Hath his resplendent course begun ; 
Labour to get the field-work done,—* 

In joyous Spring. 

Up, all ye pleasure-seeking throng. 
Lovers of beauty or of song. 
Early run forth the fields among. 

To taste of Spring. 

Fairest of beauties now are seen, 
Down in the valley that lies between. 
Highlands of pretty budding green. 

The tints of Spring. 

Nature's best harmonies are heard. 
Songs of the ploughboy and of bird. 
Echo delight for bliss conferred 

On them in Spring. 

Welcome, young Spring, with lovely train,. 
Run yet abroad o'er hiU and plain, 
Loosing the earth from Winter's chain,—' 

All hail 1 young Spring. 



A. G. TYSON, See. 
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A SG£N£ AFTER BATTLE. 

(From Captain Stake's Adventures.J 

** Watbbloo was won ; the Bun set upon a scene of slaughter, and the stiUneis 
of death succeeded the roar of battle. The thunder of four hundred cannon— the roll 
of musketry — the shock of mail-clad horsemen— the Highland slogan — ^the Irish hnssa, 
were heard no more ; and the moon gleamed coldly on a field of death, whose silence 
was only broken by the groans of the wounded, as they lay in helpless wretchedness 
beside theif dead companions. 

" I had hitherto escaped with but two trifling scratches. Hurried on by the frenzy 
of the scene, and the hotness of young blood on a * first field,' I quickly found myself 
in the thickest of the melee, where sabre and bayonet were the only weapons employed. 
The artillery (our own) had ceased firing— for we were all intermingled, and fighting 
hand to hand. A grizzled grenadier of the Old Guard, with two orders on his breast, 
made a full lounge at me, and I felt the bayonet glancing along my ribs. .1 returned 
it with a sheer sabre-cut, which brought theyeteran to his knees. An Irish guardsman 
—for he swore awfully in the sweet and euphonous language of ' my native land'— beat 
put his brains with a clubbed musket. I cut down a stray tirailleur pretty cleverly — 
and next moment was felled to the ground. A dozen English hussars rode over me — 
a stream of blood obscured my sight — I felt a few knocks like the kick of a charger- 
became insensible, and lay among the dead and dying, as the last gleam of sunshine 
faded on the field of battle. 

" Directly over me, and in tbe Tcry attitude in which he had groaned his last, an 
officer of the middle guard was stretched — our faces were nearly touching, and his 
open eyes had fixed their glassy stare on mine. A sword-cut had divided his upper 
lip, and exposing his teeth, gave to the dead man's countenance a grin so horrible and 
ghastly, that I who had witnessed death in every form, was glad to avert my eyes. I 
made a desperate effort to shake him off ; but a horse's neck rested on my legs, and 
my feeble exertions were quite unequal to rid me of this double load. 

** While suffering great inconvenience of position,. I felt the cold intense, and 
thirst intolerable. No relief was attainable ; the groans of the dying were unheard, 
and I sullenly submitted to my fate. But morning must soon break, and then probably 
I should be succoured. Could I but disengage myself from the dead man who pressed 
me almost to •suffocation, I might endure pain, cold, and thirst. I made another 
effort — ^it failed — and in despair I laid my head upon the ground, moistened with my 
own blood and that of my departed enemy. Just then a voice immediately beaide me 
uttered a feeble supplication for some water. I turned my head, and saw a young 
ensign, whose leg had been shattered by the wheels of a gun, raise himself upon his 
elbow, and look across the field, in hope of discovering some one who would relieve 
him. Nor were his cries unheard : a man dressed in the dark uniform of a Prussian 
yager, and armed with the short sword which rifle troops carry, approached the sufferer ; 
but, alas I his was not the errand of mercy. Seizing the wounded man rudely, and 
deaf to his entreaties, he commenced his work of plunder. I heard the chinking of a 
purse, and a trinket, a watch, or locket, glittered in the moonlight, as he tore it from 
the bosom of the prostrate soldier. 

'' ' Oh, no, no, I cannot, will not part with that I' a low weak voice muttered ; 
< it was my mother's dying gift — I will never part with it.' A struggle ensued, but it 
was a 8 hort one : as the ruffian, irritated at resistance, raised himself, and with one 
home-thrust, silenced the poor youth for ever. Great Qod I that such a scene of 
death should be increased by the hand of murder I 

'* I grew sick — I feared to breathe — my death wes to be tbe next, for he had 
quickly plundered the body of his victim, and turned to the dead guardsman who lay 
across my breast. Suddenly he stopped, listened, and gazed suspiciously around ; then 
uasflk down behind a horse, and stretched himself upon the field. 

" My heart beat again. Two men came forward, and they too were plundering* 
But, surely, all could not be so ruthless as the crouching wretch beside him. Nearer 
and nearer thty approaehed«--and, sounds of joy 1 they conyarsed in my native tongue. 
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I listened with exquisite delight, and never did human voices appear so sweet as theirs I 
Thejwere grenadiers of the line, and one of them wore a Serjeant's stripes. Without 
a moment's hesitation, I addressed them ; and an appeal in their native language was 
liot disregarded. I was promptly answered in kindly tones ; and while one caught the 
defanct Frenchman hy the coUai: and flung him aside, his comrade extricated my legs 
from the dead charger, and assisted me to rise up. 

*' I found myself in the centre of a heap of corpses ; to take a second 0tep without 
treading on a body was impossible ; yet I scarce regarded the scene of slaughter — my 
eyes were'rivetted upon one corpse, that of the poor lad whom the crouching yager 
had so brutally murdered. * 

" I stood up with difficulty — a faintness overpowered me — I staggered, and would 
ha?e fallen, but the sergeant supported me, while bis comrade held a canteen to my 
mouth. It contained brandy diluted with water, and, to one parched as I was, the 
draught was exquisitely grateful. My deliverers appeared anxious to move off, either 
to obtain inore plunder, or secure that already acquired ; and which, to judge from 
the size of their havresacs, must have been considerable. I begged them to assist me 
from the field, but they declined it, alleging that they must rejoin their regiment before 
day-break. At this moment my eyes encountered those of the yager, who lay as 
motionless behind the dead horse as any of the corpses that surrounded him. If I 
remained — and I could not walk without support — the chances were immense that th« 
TiUain would speedily remove one who had witnessed a deed of robbery and murder, 
and I made a fresh appeal to my worthy countrymen. 

'"Sergeant, I will reward you handsomely — do not desert me.'— ' I cannot re- 
main longer, sir; morning is breaking, and you will soon have relief enough,' was the 
reply. — * It will never reach me : there is one within three paces, who will not permit 
BM to look upon another sun.' 

" Both soldiers started. 

" 'What do you mean ?' exclaimed the sergeant eagerly — * Mark you that Prussian 
tharpshooter who skulks behind the horse !' 

" 'What of him ?' asked the grenadier. — * Yonder dead officer supplicated assist- 
^ce from that scoundrel, and he answered him with curses, and commenced plun- 
derug him directly. I saw him take a purse, and tear away his epaulette. Some 
other article the poor fellow feebly attempted to retain ; and the yager, before my eyes, 
'tabbed him to the heart. Hearing your approach, he flung himself behind that 
charger : need I add, that there he lies until you leave this spot, and I shall most 
lirobably be his next victim ?' 

" 'You shall not, by Heaven I' exclaimed the soldier, as he drew his sword and 
stepped over the dead horse. The Prussian, who had no doubt watched the conference 
•ttentively, sprang upon his feet on the first movement of the sergeant ; but his fate 
^n» sealed : before the soldier's comrade could unsheatU his bayonet, the yager was 
cot down, and the murderer rolled in the agonies of death beside the unfortunate 
yoQth whom but a few minutes before he had so ruthlessly slaughtered." 



LITERARY GEMQ. 



Nobility.— Maximilian, on being asked by a courtier to ennoble him, said— 
"No ; though I can give you riches and a title, I cannot make you noble,** 

PopuLABiTT. — ^The love of popularity is the desire of being beloved ; and, if it 
-^ attained by honest means, is laudable. 

Virtus and Vice. — ^Vice is infamous, though in a prince ; and virtye honourable, 
^ough in a peasant. — Addison. 

It often happens that the more we see into a man, the less we admire him. — Pliny* 
Vol. 5— No. 6—2 N. 
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NATURES GENTLEMAN. 

Whom do w6 dub as Gentleman ? The knave, the fool, the brute, 
If they but own full tithe of gold, and wear a courtly auit ; 
The parchment scroll of titled line, the riband at the knee, 
Cin still suffice to ratify and grant such high degree. 
But Nature, with a matchless hand, sends forth her nobly bom, 
And laughs the paltry attributes of wealth and rank to scorn ; 
She moulds with cate a spirit rare, half human, half divine. 
And cries exulting, — " Who can make a Gentleman like mine ?'* 

She may not spend her common skill about the outward part, - 
But showers beauty, grace and light, upon the brain and heart ; 
She may not choose ancestral fame his pathway to illume — 
The sun that sheds the brighest day may rise from mist and gloom. 
Should fortune pour her welcome store, and useful gold abound. 
He shares it with a bounteous hand, and scatters blessings round ; 
The treasure sent is rightly spent, and serves the end designed, 
When held by Nature's Gentleman, the good, the just, the kind. 

He turns not from the cheerless home, where sorrow's offspring dwell, 

He'll greet the peasant in his hut — the culprit in his cell : 

He stays to hear the widow's plaint of deep and mourning love, 

He seeks to aid her lot below, and prompt her faith above. 

The orphan child, the friendless one, the luckless, or the poor, 

Will never meet his spurning frown, or leave bis bolted door : 

His kindred circles all mankind, his country all the globe, — 

An honest name )iis jewell'd star, and truth his ermine robe. * 

He wisely yields his passions up to reason's firm control — 

His pleasures are of crimeless kind, and never taint the soul ; 

He may be thrown pmong the gay and reckless sons of life. 

But will not love the revel scene, or head the brawling strife. 

He wounds no breast with jeer or jest, yet bears no honied tongue, — 

He's social with the grey-hair'd one, and merry with the young ; 

He gravely shares the council speech, or joins the rustic game. 

And shines as Nature's Gentleman, — in every place the sc^me. 

No haughty gesture marks his gait, no pompous tone his word, 
No studied attitude is seen, no'palling nonsense heard ; 
He'll suit his bearing to the hour, — laugh, listen, learn, or teach. 
With joyous freedom in his mirth, and candour in his speech. 
He worships God with inward zeal, and serves him in each deed, 
He would not blame another's faith, nor have one martyr bleed ; 
Justice and mercy form his code, he puts his trust in heaven ; 
His prayer is — ** If the heart mean well, may all else be forgiven 1" 

Though few of such may gem the earth, yet such rare gems there are, 
Each shining in his hallow'd sphere as virtue's polar star ; 
Though human hearts too oft are found all gross, corrupt and dark, 
Yet do some bosoms breathe and bum, lit by Promethean spark. 
There are some spirits, nobly just, unwarp'd by pelf or pride. 
Great in the calm, but greater still when dash'd by adverse tide ; 
They hold the rank no king can give, no station ean disgrace, — 
Nature puts forth her Grentleman, and monarchs must give place I 



Titles.*— Titles are of no weight with posterity ; and the name only of a man 
has performed great exploits, carries more respect than all the epithets that ca: 
added to it. — Voltaire. 
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ON SMOKING. 

Next to druDkenness, there is nothing that so speedily injures a man's health as 
BmokiBg ; and I believe that no habit is so likely to lead a man into that moat degra- 
ding of all vices, as smoking. Ask any smoker, (I care not how fond he may be of 
it now), and he will still remember the horrible nausea and sickness caused by smoking 
his first pipe. That very circumstance, one might suppose, would prevent a man pur- 
suing 80 dirty a habit. But no ; pride and the force of example carry him through, 
and he perseveres until he becomes a professed smoker. Let us consider the effects of 
tobacco- smoke. 

The first effect ia an increase of saliva ; — a certain secretion of saliva seems neces- 
sary- to a state of health, but the inordinate secretion caused by smoking must abstract 
some of .the saline particles from the blood, which are necessary to a healthy state of 
that fluid, and by this means we must render the blood less capable of withstanding 
the effects of disease. 

Tobacco-smoke also acts deleteriously on the air-tubes of the lungs. It is a well- 
knowQ fact that the blood passes into the lungs blacky and returns from the lungs 
quite a brilliant red, having undergone certain changes necessary to life, by coming 
intonear contact with atmospheiic air. But how different this air must pass into the 
luogs of a smoker ; — instead of being pure, it is loaded with the narcotic principle of 
the tobacco, and the different substances used in the manufacture of tobacco ; and I 
sfirm, without the leaV of contradiction, that all the blood which is then passed through 
the lungs is unhealthy, and of course must have a tendency to weaken the constitu- 
tion, and render it more liable to disease ; for we must all be aware, that if the blood 
^ an individual is not healthy, his body cannot be. 

* Tobacco-smoke also acts most powerfully on the stomach : it acts as a stimulant 
ft^d increases the juices secreted by the stomach, (and whioh are necessary for proper 
^js^tion), to an inordinate degree, and by that means often causes a craving appe- 
^te, which the smoker thinks healthy ; but although it causes that kind of craving for 
'ood, at the same time by overworking the stomach, to pour out so much of its natural 
'^cretion, it thereby weakens the tone of it, and renders it incapable of digesting the 
^hole of the food propeily, and by this means again the blood is injured. 

After all its stimulating properties are worn out, it then acts as a narcotic on the 
"'ain, and then it is that those sensations so delightful to a smoker are produced ; — 
^< a smoker will tell you, ** it exerts its soothing influence on the mental faculties, and 
^ms the mind." So it does : at the same time, by deadening the influence of the 
Serves on the stomach and lungs, it weakens both those organs, and renders them less 
fhle to perform their proper functions, and by this means again the blood is {^rther 
^'Uured. 

There is another point too, which, as an Odd Fellow, I deem it my duty to men- 
tion, and that is the well-known fact that if you smoke you must drink ; and as both 
Actions have one effect — intoxication — it is evident to me that we cannot act up to our 
promises respecting temperance and sobriety, unless we use both smoking and drinking 
in moderation. I am certain of one thing, — I know many hundreds of smokers, and 
* can only mention two or three that I know are great smokers, but no drinkers. — 
tobacco-smoke will create a thirst, and it causes a peculiar hilarity of feeling wliich 
^akes a man forget that he is drinking, and he keeps sipping and sipping until he 
Sets more than does him any good. I do not wish to see smoking abolished alto- 
Scther, but I do wish to see the abuse of it done away with among Odd Fellows ; and 
^ shonld like to see it abolished entirely during Lodge- hours, — for I think there ought 
^ be a seriousness and solemnity about s Lodge, that cannot be where smoking is 
^^wed :»-in my eyes it takes much from the respectability of Odd Fellowship, that at 
tines, when you «nter ^ Lodge-room, you are hardly able to discover which is the 
^« G.'s ehair, so dense is the volume of smoke issuing from, perhaps, 50 or 60 pipes. 

^ want to see Odd Fellows set an example, in every point, fb the rest of the world ; 

And I must again repeat, that we are not acting up to our principles of temperance and 
-*^iisty whilf -ve allow smoking in Lodge-hours ; and if we once break the habit there, 

^e may hope that we shall, in time, induce brothers either to give it up entirely, or 

^t all invents to use it in moderation, and by this means the Order will save both the 
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health and the purse of many an Odd Fellow, — for smokiDg is a serious expense, — for 
even a moderate smoker will consume an immense quantity in a year. We have a 
by-law in our Lodge, which fines a brother five shillings for remaining in the Lodge- 
house after half-past eleven o'clock : — now our Lodge closes exactly at the legal hoar, 
(half-past ten), and certainly there is plenty of time in one hour for those officers and 
brothers, who cannot do without tobacco, to smoke as many pipes as will do them any 
good. 

There is no doubt that smoking impairs the vigour and sensibilities of the intellect, 
and renders the mind more fickle, and less able to sustain itself for any length of time 
under energetic efforts. It has been remarked that many of our greatest and cleverest 
men have been inveterate smokers : Sir Isaac Newton among others. It is true, such 
has been the case ; but as there is no rule without an exception, we must naturally 
suppose that splendid intellects like his would shine through any cloud ; — ^besides 
there is another nnd most important difference between the great smoker of Sir Isaac 
Newton's time, and the smoker of this day. At that time tobacco was not mantLfaC' 
tured in England to the extent it is now, and was to be had in a far purer state than it 
Hs at present. There can be little doubt but that more tobacco is smoked in England 
than is imported from, or perhaps even grown abroad. If smokers did but know of 
the immense quantities of lettuce leaves, and other vegetable matters that are used in 
the mantufacture of iobaccOt they would not be surprised at my account of the dele- 
terious effects of smoking, or at my anxious wish to see the custom, at all events less 
common among our Order, if not altogether abolished. 

We are told to look at Germany, as a nation of philosophers and a nation of 
smokers. That there are an immense number of talented and conscientious men 
among the German professors, I should be sorry to deny ; for there are many I know 
as medical writers that are not surpassed by any ; but I hope never to see the day when 
England shall become a land of mad enthusiasts in the cause of metaphysics, and too 
often infidelity, as is too much the case there, where the meerschaum rarely leaves 
the philosopher's lips, except for the glass to pass. Read the lighter literature of 
Germany! and you will find all their tales and romances are of the most horrible kind, 
—generally connected with devils and spirits, &c. This I should attribute entirely to 
their excessive smoking, keeping the mind, as it were, in a state of dreamy stup^ac- 
tion, or severe intoxication. 

I do not mean to assert that smoking is never beneficial, or that tobacco is not 
to be used, for that would be flying in the face of God, since we must suppose He 
made all things for use ; and I think, that in his wonderful and merciful provision for 
men,, he has caused tobacco to grow in those climes where it is likely to be most useful 
to man. 

In those hot climates, the inhabitants, whether natives or Europeans, (but the 
latter especially), suffer much from profuse perspiration, so as to feel excessive de- 
pression and exhaustion ; and here it is that tobacco, (and mind it is unadulterated 
there) is beneficial. By moderating the action of the heart, it relie^ es the capillary 
vessels of the skin, and determines the blood more to the large viscera, and especially 
to the mucous lining of the intestines ; and in that way tends to lessen the action of 
the malaria, which is so especially dangerous to Europeans. In this way, and in 
those climates, smoking is beneficisd, and deserves to be highly recommended ; but 
in a cold, foggy climate like ours, where the skin is in a very different state, and where 
the exhalation from the capillaries is not so profuse, the use of tobacco is decidedly 
injurious, by causing congestion of blood to the larger viscera, to which affections our 
climate still more predisposes us. • 

I can conceive that smoking might be useful to some of our mechanics who work 
in very hot rooms, or in foundries, or those who smelt ore, «&c., and who are always 
in a state of perspiration. Here, perhaps, the moderate use of tobacco, especially if 
used just before they go into the open air, might be beneficial by withdrawing the 
blood from the capillary vessels, and preventing their liability to cold, &c. Bat 
farther than this, I think smoking can be of no use to any one, and I should wish 
to see the use of it nearly altogether abandoned. 

Loyai Persneranee Lodge, Thinky Oct, lOM, 1838. ALPHA. 
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LINEAMENTS OF NATURE. 

No. IV. 

Volcanoes ;-^arthquakes, ife, 

'*Ths fluid lake that works below, 
Bitumen, sulphur, salt and iron scum, 
Heaves up its boiling: tide. The lab*ring mount 
Is torn with agonizing throes. At once, 
ForUi from its side disparted, blazing pours 
A mighty river; burning in prone waves. 
That glimmer through the night to yonder plain; 
Divided there, a hundred torrent streams, 
Each ploughing up its bed, roll dreadful on. 
Resistless. Villages, and woods, and rocks, 
Fall down before their sweep.'*— ilnon. 

Thb last number of this series contained some observations on the changes which 
^d been going on since the earliest period of existence, on the surface of the earth, 
*tid we will now resume the subject by considering those important agents in geological 
changes known most familiarly as the volcano and earthquake. We will consider them 
*eparately; for though they are doubtless the effects of the same operation, they give 
>ise to very different results. I will first trace out the geographical situations of those 
Regions where these causes are in most active operation, and that the reader may be 
AWare of the extensive scale on which the agency of subterranean fire has been em- 
ployed. Of these vast districts, that of the Andes is one of the best defined. If the 
i^eader will refer to a map of the world, he will find this immense line of mountains 
dtends the entire length of South America, connected with other ranges which, under 
^liferent names, form an entire chain of mountains through the whole of both North 
ai^ South America; through a great portion of which chain, there is aline of volcanoes, 
ao ragolariy continued that it is rare to find a degree of latitude in which there is not 
^s aetif e vent. In the province of Chili a year never passes without some shocks of 
cvthquake, and tremendous convulsions have frequently occurred, by which the land 
lU8 been shaken from one extremity to the other, and large tracts have been raised to 
^ great height above their former level ; hot springs are also numerous in this district, 
^d various kinds of mineral waters. Proceeding further north, we find in Peru only 
one active volcano as yet known, but earthquakes are extremely common. Towards 
the middle of Quito, where the Andes attain their greatest elevation, we find the 
gigantic piles of Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, &c., which frequently eject vast masses of 
flames. In the provinces between the isthmus of Pamana and Mexico, there are no 
less than twenty-one active volcanoes, all contained between the tenth and fifteenth 
^^ees of north latitude. In Mexico we find five active volcanoes ; and in the penin- 
sula of California, to the north of Mexico, there are several others. Another line of 
"^Icanic action commence in Russian America, and extends in sn easterly direction 
i^^ly two hundred miles, and then runs southwards for a space of about sixty degrees 
<^f latitude to the Moluccas, when it branches off to the east and north-west ; this 
fi&e is continued through Kamtschatka, and over the Japanese and Phillippine Islands, 
^ seyeral of which there are active volcanoes. It passes through Java, and inclines 
firadnally to the north-west, so as to point to the volcano in Barren Island, in the Bay 
of Bengal, about the twelfth degree of north latitude. In another direction the vol- 
canic range is prolonged through Borneo, Celebes, and New Guinea ; and further* 
eastward, in New Britain, New Ireland, and various parts of the Polynesian Archipelago, 
■^e Pacific Ocean, near the equator, seems to be one vast scene of volcanic action, and 
^ mimerous groups of islands are all composed of coralline limestones, ' or volcanic 
'^kf, interspersed with several vents frequently in active operation. 

If we turn our attention to the principal volcanic region of the old world, we shall 
^d it to extend from east to west for about one thousand miles, from the Caspian Sea 
^ the Azores ; including the greater part of the Mediterranean, and its most pro- 
^ent peninsulas. From north to south it reaches for about the 35th to the 45th degree 
^iatltode; and on the west it extends to the ocean ; its eastern limit is difficult to fix, 
^ the country beyond the Caspian Sea is not sufficiently known for any accurate state- 
ment to be made. The southern boundaries of this region include the most northernly 
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parts of Africa, and part of Arabia ; and throughout iht wKolo of this vast Mtaot, 
numerous points of volcanic eruption may be traced, while few tracts, of any extent, 
have been entirely exempt from earthquakes throughout the last three thousand 
years.* 

The best way of obtaining a clear idea or the mode of action in volcanic vents, ii 
to take & more minute survey ot one or two of those regions which have been the scene 
of the most extensive volcanic eruptions, and for this purpose we will first select the 
district round Naples, there being, from its early civilization, more authenticated 
information respecting its operations in past ages, than belongs to any other region ; 
and its also containing the most noted volcanoes of modern times. The district of 
Neapolitan volcanoes, extends from Vesuvius along the coast, including the whole of 
the Bay of Naples, and the two islands of Propida and Isohia, lying at one extremity of 
the Bay, and some distance from the coast. Within this district the volcanic force 
is sometimes developed in single eruptions from a considerable number of points, but 
its great action is confined td the principal vent, Vesuvius, or Somma. The island of 
Iscbia, about eighteen miles in circumference, has been repeatedly colonized, and the 
inhabitants have been as often compelled to quit it on account of the fury of its eruptions; 
but it is now many centuries since any eruption has occurred of sufficient violence to 
lay waste the country in the manner of the ancient explosions, and the island is now 
thickly populated. This island is entirely of volcanic origin, and a sub-marine con- 
nection is supposed to exist between it and the larger crater of Vesuvius. Though this 
district has abounded with volcanic eruptions from the earliest periods of tradition, we 
do not hear of any active explosions from Vesuvius, until about sixty-five years after 
the Christian era, before which time that mountain afforded no other indications of its 
volcanic character, than the similarity of its structure to other volcanoes. These indi- 
cations were recognized by Strabo, but Pliny did not include Vesuvius in his list of 
active vents.f The ancient cone terminated with a flat surface, and not, as at present, 
with two peaks. The flanks of the mountain were covered with fertile, richly cul- 
tivated fields, and at its base were the populous cities of Pompeii and Hercnlaneum. 
But this long interval of repose was at length interrupted, and in the year 79, a terrific 
eruption took place, ejecting vast showers of ashes and pumice stones, beneath which 
those cities were entirely buried. The elder Pliny, the historian, was stationed in the 
vicinity, having command of the Roman fleet, and in his anxiety to obtain a view of the 
eruption, he approached too near, and was suffocated by the sulphureous vapours. 
Frequent eruptions continued after this time, but the most remarkable happened in 
1538, when several violent shocks of earthquake were felt in the neighbourhood of 
Pnzzuoli, near the extremity of the district previously mentioned, which ended in an 
explosion of lava and ashes from a gulf near the town, and a portion of the surface was 
thrown up so as to form a mountain of the height of 440 feet, which has been since 
called Monte Nuovo. After this wonderful convulsion, Vesuvius continued tranquil 
till 1631, from which time to the present, eruptions have continued to take place every 
ten or twelve years, and sometimes at much shorter intervals. A great change in the 
crater of Vesuvius took place during the eruption in 1822, when a series of violent 
expfosions, during a space of twenty days, threw out an immense mass of lava, and 
also threw down a great portion of the cone, so as to leave a mouth or chasm, about 
three miles in circumference. The depth of this tremendoul abyss has been differently 
estimated; when it was formed soon after the eruption, it was estimated at not less 
than 2000 feet to the extreme part of the existing summit ; more than eigth hundred 
feet of the cone was carried away by this eruption, so that the mountain was reduced 
la height from about 4200 to 3400 feet.:^ 

Etna, of which we have, next to Vesuvius, the most authentic records, is situated 
in the Island of Sicily, and is the largest volcanic mountain in Europe, as its extreme 
height is not much short of 11,000 feet ; and is chiefly composed of volcanic matter. 
The base of its cone is almost circular, and eighty-seven miles in circumference, but 
the streams of lava ejected from it have extended over a district probably double that 
extent. Etna is divided by nature into three distinct zones or districts, called the 
fertile f the woody , and the desert. The first of these comprSse the country round the foot 
df the mountain, and is well cultivated, and thickly inhabited ; the woody region extends 
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ibontiix miltft in width, and affords pasture for uumerona berdf, and the trtei in it 
IK nrions and luxuriant. Above this is the desert region, a waste chieflj composed 
of IsTB, from which the cone rises to the height of aboTe 1100 feet, from whence 
lolphnreons vapours are continually emitted ; so much so, that the few adventurous 
tMvellers who have reached the summit, have found great caution necessary to escape 
their deadly influence. Over the whole of the surface of Etna, are many minor cones, 
or secondary volcanoes, which have been thrown up at different times by the force of 
tile emptions, and ^pme of which are in themselves hills of considerable altitude, one 
of them being 700 feet in height ; and several others from 400 to 500. These minor 
cones, as also the principal one, are frequently undergoing great changes, and every 
eruption causes considerable difference in their height and appearance. The records 
of volcanic eruptions in Etna, are extremely ancient, and have frequently been ac- 
conpanied with most destructive earthquakes ; but we cannot, at present, enter into 
4eUU on this subject. 

The mdst complete chronological records of volcanic eruptions, after those already 
named, are in Iceland, for their history reaches as far back as the ninth century oif 
overa; and it is evident that for the greatest part of that period, there has rarely 
been an interval of twenty years, without either an eruption or an earthquake. So 
intense is thefbrce of the volcanic action in Iceland, that some eruptions of Hecla, 
bavB lasted several years without ceasing. Earthquakes have often shaken the whole 
island at once, causing great changes of surface, as the rending of mountains, the 
sinking of hills, turning rivers from their channels, and producing new lakes.* 

Bui there are other remarkable features of volcanic action peculiar to Iceland^ 
which claim our more especial notice, and are truly reckoned among the most won- 
derfol phenomena of nature. These are the celebrated geysers, or springs of boiling 
water. They are seldom found very near a volcano, but are dispersed in different 
psrtiof the country. The largest geyser rises out of a spacious basin, at the summit 
of a circular mound ; the diameter of thelasin, or crater, is about fifty feet. From 
the centre of this basin, a perpendicular pipe descends, which is generally full of 
^ndfally transparent water. When an eruption, or throwing up of the water takes 
pltce, a subterranean noise is heard, similar to the distant firing of cannon, which 
Sndiially increases, until a column of water, together with great clouds of vapour, is 
thrown from the basin, to the height of one or sometimes two hundred feet. After 
Paying in this manner for some time, the water ceases, and a column of steam rushes 
^p with amazing force and a thundering noise ; after which the eruption terminates. 
"Stones are thrown into the crater during an eruption, they are instantly ejected, and 
irith SQch«force, as to shiver pieces of hard rock into small splintery ; and by throwing 
several large stones down the pipe of the geyser, when it is in a tranquil state, an 
Qiption can be brought on in a few minutes, and in this case the explosive force seems 
to be mueh greater than at other times ; but a greater space of time is requisite before 
uother eruption comes on, after an explosion has been produced by this artificial 
iaeiii8.t 

In the different explanations as to the causes of this singular explosion, all writers 
*8ne in supposing a cavity at sonoe distance below the surface, where a quantity of 
^'Ster is collected by means of various fissures descending into it ; while an extremely 
^h degree of heat is communicated to it by some volcanic action. The temperature 
*f the water is thus raised, until, at last, the lower part of the cavity, is filled with 
^oiKng wmter, and the upper part with steam, under a high pressure ; the expansive 
^*oe of the steam becomes at last so great, that the boiling water is forced up the pipe 
^ the manner described, and on the water being ejected, the steam then rushes up with 
PftX force, as on opening the valve of a steam boiler. From this explanation, any 
*Be at all conversant with the nature of steam, will be aware that throwing in large 
*^oiieB would, by increasing the pressure and heat, cause the eruption to take plaee 
^ofiwe it would have done if left to itself, t 

Another remarkable feature of this region, so prolific in natural wonders, is the 
*H>iling mud and sulphur mountain, so called from its being covered with earth and 
^^yt from which sulphureous vapours are continually rising, presenting a very different 

* Van Hoff. t Henderson** Residence in Tceland. t Lyell. 
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appeftranoe from the water springs of the geysers, but most probably owing their ori^ 
to the same cause. The greatest extent of this sulphur field is found a short distance 
from Hecla. At*the foot of the mountain is a small bank, composed of clay and sul- 
phur; beyond which, is a deep hollow, whence a profusion of vapour arises,^ with a 
confused noise, as of boiling water, accompanied by steam escaping from crevices in 
the rock. This hollow being also covered with surphur and clay, was both difficult 
and hazardous to walk over. At the bottom was a basin, similar to the basin of the 
geyser, full of boiling mud, which was frequently thrown to the height of six or eight 
feet ; and when the thermometer was inserted into the clay surrounding it, the mercury 
rose to near the boiling point. The vapour issuing from crevices in every direction, 
was so strongly impregnated with sulphur, as to render visiting this place an under- 
taking of considerable danger. 

The origin of these subterraneous fires is not easily explained ; but they are, most 
probably, caused by the chemical action of different combustible substances at a great 
depth in the earth. M. Lemerry tried the following experiment to illustrate their 
origin : — He mixed twenty-five pounds of sulphur, with an equal weight of iron-filings, 
and having, by the addition of water, made them into a paste, he buried them, covered 
up in a pot, a foot under ground ; in about ten hours, the ground above became 
warm, and cracked, sending forth hot sulphureous vapours. Much dissertation res- 
pecting their origin has taken place among scientific men, and every element has been 
successively argued as being the primary agent. But little has hitherto been proved, 
except the general agreement, that subterranean fires are caused by chemical com- 
bination and decomposition, aided by the air, gasses, and vapours, abounding in the 
cavities of the earth. Much of the uncertainty of positive information on this subject, 
is to be attributed to the fact that the notices of the volcanic eruptions, and also the 
earthquakes of ancient times, are confined to the devastation caused by them, and are 
rather a summary of their, effects, than of any physical changes accompanying them ; 
and this deficiency of information is more to be regretted, from the fact that in every 
instance where the spirit of scientific inquiry has prompted the witnesses of these events, 
much valuable information has been obtained, calculated to throw great light on 
former changes in the surface of the earth. 

We now come to the next great agent in the convulsions of nature, — earthquakes ; 
and will, in the first place, notice the atmospheric appearances by which they are 
usually preceded and accompanied, and which are as follow : — sudden gusts of wind, 
interrupted by dead calms ; violent rains at unusual seasons, or in countries where 
they are not common; a reddening of the sun's disk, and haziness in the air; emission 
of sulphureous vajpours from the earth ; noises underground like distant thunder ; 
animals uttering cries of distress, and seeming in great alarm ; and a sensation of 
dizziness in the head is also frequently felt by men ; and these appearances have always 
been noticed on such occasions in all parts of the world where earthquakes have ever 
been recorded. 

Tlie effects of earthquakes on the surface of the enrth are various. Sometimes 
the earth is heaved up in a perpendicular direction, and sometimes it assumes a sort 
of rolling motion from side to side. Large chasms, or openings, are frequently made 
in the earth, extending a considerable distance, and being of great depth ; these open- 
ings are sometimes in an irregular form, spreading in many directions from one centre, 
in a similar manner to the cracks in a square of glass, which has been broken in the 
middle. They are also sometimes perfectly round, and filled with water like a pond ; 
and instances are known of large tracts of land, near the top or on the side of a hill, 
being detached by the force of a shock, and carried down on U» the lower grounds, 
causing a change in the scene, somewhat equal to the magic wand of the far-famed 
genii of the east. The destruction of life and property caused by earthquakes is almost 
beyond calculation, as many instances are on record of above half the houses of a 
large and flourishing town, with the greater number of their inhabitants, being de- 
stroyed at one shock. The most appalling example in modern times occurred at Lisbon, 
in 1755, when the greater part of the city, including several churches and pablic 
buildings, were laid in ruins ; and according to calculation, not less than 60,000 of 
the inhabitants perished, though the whole duration of the convulsion did not exceed 
six minutes. Several slight shocks had been felt at previovs times ; and the shock 
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VII preceded by all the atmospherical appearance named above. The shock wai f«It 

Urooghoat the whole coast, and ships a distance at sea, were tossed .as in a storm, 

thoogh not a breath of wind was stirring at the time. Great damage was done at Cadiz 

umI Seville, and the shock was felt at Madrid, Gibraltar, and Malaga ; Algiers and 

Morocco also suffered much injury, and in the latter province alone, about 8000 persons 

^ftn overwhelmed. The force of this earthquake extended through France and Ger- 

'Qaoy, and as far north as Norway and Sweden, where slight shocks were felt in 

■ereral places, and the sea was much agitated. It was also perceptible in many partt 

oi Great fintain and Ireland, where the principal effect was the agitation of the water 

ot lakes and rivers, and unusual tides on the sea coast. 

Various opinions have been formed and proposed for the explanation of the dreadful 
phenomena of earthquakes. The ancients supposed that clouds existed in the internal 
(^▼itiesof the earth, and bursting forth, shook and demolished the vaults that contained 
them. Others argued that those cavities contained subterranean fires, the action of 
vrhich, at length destroyed the supports of their cells, which falling down, caused the 
convulsion. The philosophers of the more modem schools attributed them to the 
explosion of various inflammable vapours, which were exhaled from the internal cavities. 
These and similar hypothesis were generally accepted till about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, when Dr. Stukeley first started the idea that they were caused by 
electridty ; and Dr. Priestley also proposed an improved theory on the same principles. 
Another solution to this difficult problem has also been proposed, coinciding in some 
measure, with the opinions of the ancient authors ; it is, that earthquakes are caused 
hy the sudden expansion of water into steam, by the action of subterranean fire ; and 
this opinion is someixhat corroborated by the discoveries of recent years, respecting 
the eirpansive power and force of steam. The shocks of earthquakes, and the eruption 
ofvoleanoea are, in all probability, modifications of one common cause; the same 
coantries are liable to both, and when the agitation produced by an earthquake extends 
fwtlwr than there is reason to suspect a subterranean commotion, it is probably 
ptopigated through the earth in the same manner as sound is conveyed through the 
*3i. Still the difficulties attending the subject are not removed, and the true cause 
nsf&iins involved in great obscurity ; perhaps all the agents which have been stated as 
the primary cause, may have some influence in contributing to the effect, and may 
operate at different times, and in different circumstances. 

It has been already mentioned that during the great eruption of Vesuvius in 79, 
the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, situated near the base of that mountain, were 
^troyedi and before concluding the subject, we must pause a moment on their being 
vgiin restored, after the lapse of nearly eighteen centuries, to the tread of man, and 
tU light of heaven. The discovery of Herculaneum was occasioned by the accidental 
oircioiistance of a well being sunk, which came down upon the theatre, where several 
*Utaes were found ; the houses are mostly without roofs, and are many of them built 
of Uva, with which material the streets are also paved. Both at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, temples have been found with inscriptions commemorating their having been 
l-boilt, after they were thrown down by an earthquake, which happened sixteen years 
^ifore they were overwhelmed. Many of the buildings, both public and private, bear 
tntimony to this catastrophe ; the walls are in many places rent, and columns thrown 
^va; and in some instances, blocks of stone are found, half hewn into shape, as if 
fot the repair of some damaged edifice. The interior of some of the buildings appeared 
jQit in the state in which the destructive showers had found them ; the paintings on 
^ walla were as vived as when fresh, and names and other things written on the walls 
^•re perfectly legible : there were fountains decorated with shells ; and in one house, 
pfoiMiUy belonging to a painter, a large collection of shells were found in as good a state 
^preservation as if they had been stored in a museum. The wooden beams in the 
^BBiai are almost in the state of fresh wood, very small signs of decay being discernible, 
piking nett are numerous at both cities, often quite entire, and their number at 
Pompeii is more remarkable, the distance from this city to the sea being now upwards 
if a mile. Linen has been found at Herculaneum, with the texture weU defined ; and 
*& a fruiterer's shop, vessels full of almonds, chestnuts, and other fruits were dis- 
^^vered, all distinctly recognizable from their shape. A loaf, also, was found in a 
2^'i ahopy with his name stamped upon it, thus : — '* Elevis Q. Cn^m Riser." In 
"^ shop of an apothecary were found pills and medicinal herbs ; and also moist oMnpB, 
Vql. »— No. 6—2 O. 
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in a lUto of wonderful presenration ; numerotti other inttanoM might be cited ef 
articles equally perishable in their texture, being discovered in a similar state of pre- 
servation. Many books or papyri have been found in both cities, many of them 
retaining the shape into which they had been rolled, and in appearance resembling ronnd 
pieces, or cudgels of wood, reduced to the state of a cinder, and partly petrified. 
About 1500 of these rolls, or volumes, were found in one house at Herculaneum ; the 
apartment in which they were contained was fitted up with wooden presses round the 
walls, about six feet in height, with a double row in the middle, so as to allow a free 
passage on every side. The wood of which these were made was burned to a cinder, 
and gave way at the first touch ; but the books, though«completely carbonised by the 
heat, were sufficiently preserved to admit of their removal. Mr. Lyell, in speaking of 
thesfe rolls, observes,-^" The small bundles uf papyri, composed of five or six rolls 
tied up together, had sometimes lain horizontally, and were pressed in that direction, 
but were sometimes placed in a verticle position ; small tickets were attached to each 
bundle, on which the title of the work was inscribed. In one case only have the sheets * 
been found with writing on both sides of the pages ; so numerous are the obliterations and 
corrections, that many must have been original manuscripts. Almost all are written 
in Greek, and but few in Latin ; the titles of four hundred of those least injured have 
been read, and are found to be unimportant works, chiefly relating to music, rhetoric, 
and cookery. There are two volumes of Epicurus " on Nature," and the others are 
mostly writers of the same school ; only one fragment having been discovered by an 
opponent of the Epicurean system. In the opinion of some antiquarians, not one- 
hundredth part of the city has yet been explored ; and the quarters hitherto cleared 
out, are those where there was the least probability of discovering manuscripts.'' 

A very small number of skeletons have been found in either city, and it is CTident 
that the greater part of the inhabitants not only escaped, but also carried with them 
the principal part of their jewels and valuable effects. In the barracks at Pompeii 
were the skeletons of two soldiers chained to the stocks, and in the vaults of a country 
house in the suburbs, the skeletons of seventeen persons were found, who had ap- 
parently fled there to escape the shower of ashes ; on one of the skeletons was a chain 
of gold, and rich jewels on the fingers ; and several amphnrse, or wine-vessels, were 
ranged along the wall. Some other skeletons were also found in different pfrts of the 
city, most of them having something still grasped between their fingers, as if they had 
been overwhelmed in the moment of escape. 

Besides the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, a smalltown called Stabise, about 
six miles from Vesuvius, was overwhelmed during the sama eruption. Pliny mentions 
that when his uncle was there, he was obliged to make his escape to avoid the ahowers 
of falling stones and ashes.* In the ruins of this town a few skeletons hare been 
found) together with some antiquities, but nothing of any great value. 

The awful solemnity of a scene like this has been thus ably described by a classical 
traveller, — " Pompeii possesses a secret power that captivates and fixes, — I had almost 
said, — melts the soul. In other times and in other places, one single edifice, a ten^ple, 
a theatre, a tomb, that had escaped the wreck of ages, would have enchanted us ; even 
a solitary column was beheld with veneration ; but to discover a single house, the abode 
of a Roman in his privacy, the scene of his domestic hours, was an object of fond but 
hopeless longing. Here not a temple, nor a theatre, nor a column, nor a house, bnt 
a whole city rises before us, untouched, unaltered, the same as it. was eighteen hundred 
years ago, when inhabited by RomanS. We range through the same streets, tread 
the same pavement, behold the same walls, enter the same doors, and repose in the same 
apartments. While you are wandering through the abandoned rooms, you may, with- 
out any great effort of the imagination, expect to meet some former inhabitants, or 
perhaps, the master of the house himself, and almost feel like intruders who dread 
the appearance of any of the family. In the streets you are afraid of turning a comer, 
lest you should jostle a passenger ; and on entering a house, the least noise startles, as 

* It is most remarkable that the historian Pliny, the younger, though giving a circu mst a nti al 
detail of so many facts connected with this eruption, and so minute an account of his ancle's 
death, and the particular mention of the quantity of ashes falling at Stabiae, should make no alln- 
sion to the destruction of two such important cities as Pompeii and Herculaneum. Even Tacitus, 
his friend and contemporary, when siieakingr of the convulsion, merely says, that "dtieswere 
coBsumed or buried." 
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if tlM proprietor was comiag out of the back apartmenti. The traveller may long indulge 
the|i}huion, for not a yoice is heard, not even the sound of a foot, to disturb tibe 
ktteliness of the place, or interrupt kis reflections. All around is silence ; not th6 
iBeBoe of solitude and repose, but of death and devastation, — the silence of a great city 
sithrat a single inhabitant." 

G. P. J. 



ON THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

In answer to Veritas.* 

Dear brother Veritas, a feeling heart 

And a compassionate regard for man 

Ennoble thee ! Yet let them not mislead 

Thee into wruu^ or superficial views: — 

There is a two-fold stream of things we see 

Runs through this life — a great and outward show — 

Its waters fair, with grandeur flow, and seem 

For glory bom ; yet 'tis a bitter stream, 

Breathing of death, and worse than Marah's were:— 

But there is yet a second stream in life. 

An insignificant and rippling rill. 

That taikes its course along the hidden vale. 

Where, tho' but small, it scarce can make a way 

Through thorns and briars, furze and reeds and rocks ; 

Yet 'tis so sweet, that all the thirsty herds 

Pass by the greater to the lesser stream. 

And what of the poor man who daily toils 
Amidst a hundred heedless, trifling boys ? 
Tho' they his counsels ^purn : tho' he is poor I 
Subject to insolence 1 ingratitude 1 
And all the viler pasaions .' ! Why, he learns, 
In richest lessons, human nature's worth. 
And reaps contentment, patience, and the like. 
For his reward. His mind is taught to soar 
Above this grovelling earth ! A mighty prince 
Might envy him ! He may be truly rich ! 

RntUmd Lodge, 8carbro\ A. G. TYSON. 



A WISH. 



O, FOR the time when all discordant strife 

And party feelings shall for ever cease ; 
When virtuous acts shall dignify the life. 

And crown the end of every man with peace. 

When truth and friendship shall exalt our land. 
And rich and poor with kindly thoughts impress; 

When each shall take his neighbour by the hand, 
And cheer and help a brother in distress. 

But though I wait impatient for that day. 

It far, far distant, still, alasl may be; 
Yet till it comes my heart shall ever pray,— 

Lord give me bread, and peace, and charity* 

^ tf Ch%9ihtm Lodge, Cheetham Hill. ROBERT WOOD. 

— _j._^_^.^^^.^^__^ ■ ■ _,. ■ ^ 

*8et page 254. 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR 

THE MAGAZINE. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Youa last Number, in mj Mtimation, fiilly keeps pace with iti 

Sredecessors. There are several original articles that would be ornaments to any pub- 
cation, however high-sounding and attractive its title. The selections also have been 
made with considerable taste. 

It is not my intention, upon this occasion, to comment on each article, but merely 
to notice a few of the originals, and such of those only as more immediately concern 
us as an Institution. 

To begin with the Poetry, the first claiming our attention is '' Linbs addrmskd 
TO THE Moon/' by W. L. G., which are weU worthy of that promising bard, who 
appears to be possessed of poetic talents of no ordinary and every-day description. 
In my last I had occasion to speak with pleasure of his productions : I trust he will not 
allow his muse to lie idle, but continue to contribute bis share for the instruction and 
gratification of the' readers of the Magazine. 

" Lines addressed to a Market Town in the County of Stafford." — 
Of this little can be said. Perhaps Gulielmus is a very young suitor to the muses ; if 
80, his production is tolerable. Let him try again ; for remember, application, patience 
and perseverance overcometh many obstacles. 

'* The Dying Bot," by Richard White, P. G. : a chaste, beautiM, and affecting 
production, and one that cannot fail to be dulj felt and appreciated, more particularly 
by every bereaved parent. What can be more beautiful than 

" Wide over earth morn spreads her rosy wings, 
And the meek sofRerer, cold and ivory pale. 
Lay on his couch asleep." 

** To THE Sacred British Bards," by J. D. : a sublime and pious production, 
and one that will repay a reperusal; 

Such letters as that of J. I., on ** Phrenology," are very suitable for our pub- 
lication ; as this is particularly a scientific age, it behoves us to endeavour to keep pace 
with the march of improvement. A series of letters upon this subject are very likely 
to be conducive to improvement; more particularly, so, since the science of Phrenology 
is most decidedly progressing to a vast extent in the estimation of tiie reflecting part of 
the commnnitv. I should wish J. I. to give a plate of the human head, properly divi- 
ded and explamed ; it .would very materially assist to elucidate the subject, and would 
enable the reader at once to refer to the various organs with much more ease than he 
could possibly do without one, after the most lengthened and elaborate description. 

The ** Address'' of brother Thomas Yates Walsh leads us to infer that, even in 
America, that land of liberty, (as well as in our own isle). Odd Fellowship has had its 
enemies ; but I trust they are beginning to be there, as they are here, likjB angels' visits, 
few and far between. The deeply-rooted prejudices that have so long had hold of the 
public mind, with respect to Odd Fellowship, are beginning to fade away like mist 
before the refulgent rays of the summer's sun. 

I well remember, when I was a mere boy, that the greatest care was taken to instil 
into my young mind the mischiefs and evil inevitably resulting ftrdm a connexion with 
Odd Fellows. 1 was taught to believe that there was something mysl^rious amongst 
them, — something derogatory to civilizecL society. When about 14 years of age, a 
member lent me a copy of the general laws : I there at once saw that I had been im- 
posed upon-^that I had been grossly deceived. So fully convinced waa B of this, that 
I resolved, as soon as age permitted, I would avail myself of the pritiileges connected 
with membership. I religiously kept and fulfilled my resolution, and since that time 
I have been enabled, conscientiottsly, to attempt (though ever so fbebly) to diqwl tiie 
clouds of ignorance that have so long enveloped the minds of my fellow-men. eoneeming 
this subject. I have littie doubt but most, or a great many, who have been members for 
any length of time, have had to labour under ib» same misundtrstanding as myself ; 
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bnt Uiew thingi an now fast piMing away, lik« a tala that baa baan told,— >brigbtar 
proapecti now begin to dawn npon nt : tbe Inttitation baa now begun to enjoy more of 
the world's good opinion and approbation ; only let tbe members endesTonr to practice 
what their principles teaeb, and I bare no doubt bnt we sball, ere long, enjoy onr full 
ihate of pi&lie approbation. There is one point worthy of notice, whilst we are mpon 
this subject, Tit : the mystery that many of the members strive to girt to everything 
belooging to tbe Order, when really we have, or ought to have, very little of mystery 
or secresy about us. What have we (except pass-words, &c.) that we bave any cause 
to be afraid of being brought immediately before tbe public eye ? I know of nothing. 
The more we are known, the more we shall be respected ;' and yet how fond a great 
mtny of the members are of endeavouring to clothe everything about us with a veil of 
impenetrable mystification. These things belong to the days that are gone by, and not 
to the present enlightened age. 

The letter of Mercurius is alao worthy of attention. The subject is one of vas^ 
importance to us as a Society ;-*for who will attempt to draw a comparison betwixt tbe 
members of Lodges shouting songs and mangling recitationSf and their being engaged 
in the discussion of, or listening to, a Lecture npon some useful scienoe or branch of 
Lnowledge ? I can personally bear testimony to the advantages resulting from a con- 
nexion with a Mechanics* Institution, and consequently the Lectures. It can be no 
weighty objection that can be raised against the plan proposed by Mercurius, bnt I 
wodd earnestly recommend the subject to the attention of the Order generally. 

SCRUTATOR. 
Decimber, 1838. 



PHRENOLOGY. 
No. III. 

XII. CAUTIOUSNEgS. 



This organ is situated near the middle of each parietal bone, where the ossification 
of the bone generally commences ; or on each side of Love of Approbation, rather a 
little lower down, just above Secretlveness. The faculty produces the emotion of fear 
in general ; it leads the individual in whom it is strong to hesitate before be acts, and 
from an appirebension of danger, to trace consequences, that he may be assured of his 
safety : it is an essential organ in a prudent character. When very large it produoea 
sensations of dread and apprehensiQn, and tbe individual never deddw on the most 
trivial concerns, without unnecessarily extended consideration. It is an element in a 
bashful character, -and in consequence produces great timidity. When combined with 
laige Combativeness, it givea rise to a valiant but prudent character ; when deficient 
there is often great precipitancy, and the individual frequently proceeds to aet without 
mature deliberation. 

GENUS III.— OF THE AFFECTIVE FACULTIES. 
2. — Superior Sewitmenti, 

XIII. — BBNEVOLBNCB 

« 

Is situated in the forepart of the head, in the coronal aspect, and immediately before 
the fontanel. It produces the desire of the happiness of others, and incites us to 
exert ourselves to diffuse happiness around us ;. it communicates mildness to the tem- 
per, and disposes the possessor to view charitably the aotiona- and character of others* 
Where it is very laige, with deficient Caiutiousness an4 Acqulaitiveness, it may lead to 
the most unwarrantable and impiudent acta of generosity ; when small, there is great 
indifference to the* welfSare of othei!a,«-4el^ will be the ruling power, and the attentioo 
will be entirely monopofised. Wlien deficiisnt, and Destructivenesa large, it wil) be 
diflicult for such to be either amiable or useful members of society* 
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Seniimenti pntper to Man. 

XIV. — VENERATION. 

This organ is situated immediately above Benevolence. This faculty produces the 
sentiment of respect and reyerence, and when directed to the Supreme Being, adora- 
tion. It is a chief element in filial piety. When the organ is largely developed , and 
that of Sielf-Esteem small, humility will be the result. Profanity is not the result of 
its deficiency, but the mind, in consequence, will be little sensible to the respectful and 
reverential feelings before described. This organ is in general much developed in the 
Negroes. 

XV. — FIRMNESS 

Is situated at the posterior part of the coronal aspect of the brain, between Veneration 
and Self- Esteem ; it produces determination, perseverance, and decision of character ; 
Jt is the basis of independence of mind,^-fortitude, as distinguished from active courage, 
results from it. A good developement of it is essential to perseverance in any course 
connected with toil or difficulty ; it gives, however, perseverance only in manifesting 
the faculties which are possessed by the individual in adequate strength. A person 
with great Firmness, and a good developement of Tune, may persevere in making music; 
diminish the Tune, so as to render him insensible to melody, he will not then persevere 
in the attempt ; but if he have great Casualty, he may then be constant in abstract 
study. When deficient, the character will be marked by great unsettledness and wa- 
vering of mind, concurring in the opinions and desires of others, though contrary to 
the directions of his own judgment ; obstinacy, stubbornness, and infatuation are the 
results of a great developement of this organ,— of such an individual it may be said, — 

" Convince a man against his will. 
He'll be of the same opinionstill.*' 

XVI. — CONSCIENTIOUSNESS 

Is situated on each side of Firmness. It produces the feeling of duty, obligation, and 
incumbency. We have no single definite expression in the English language, whereby 
we can convey the meaning of this faculty ; justice is the result of it acting in combi- 
nation with the intellectual powers. It is difficult to define exactly what we commonly 
understand by the term justice, since there is no determinate justice given by nature ; 
our distinctions, then, must be arbitrary. A large endowment of this organ is of the 
highest importance in regulating the conduct; the individual is inclined to judge 
equitably the motives and conduct of others, it gives him great pleasure in acting justly 
between man and man ; his conduct is regulated by the golden rule, — *' do to others 
as you would that others should do unto you." When the organ is small, the power 
of experiencing the sentiment is feeble, and the conduct, unless controlled by the other 
faculties, will correspond with that feeling ; the individual, in consequence, is more 
apt to do an unprincipled action, if tempted by interest or inclination. 

• 

XVII. HOPE. 

This organ lies on each side of Veneration, and in front of Conscientiousness. It 
produces the tendency to believe in the possibility of what the other faculties desire, 
but without giving the conviction of it, which depends on reflection. The full de- 
velopement of this organ is necessary to the true enjoyment of life. It produces the 
natural tendency to look forward to futurity with the expectation of a blessed immor- 
tality. When the organ is small, and Cautiousness large, the mind will be harrassed 
by a gloomy despondency ; when large, it disposes to credulity, to rash and incon- 
siderate spepulations, which not being grounded on a reasonable basis, will prove a 
severe disappointment to those concerned. 

XVIII. WONDER, 

(Called by Dr. Spurzheim, Marvdlousness,) is situated above Ideality, and before 
Hope. It gives a tendency to believe in what is marvellous and supernatural. When 
very large, and internally active, it leads to a belief in spirits ; and such imagine they 
see visions, and have communication with supernatural beings. When faintly de- 
veloped, the individual desires to try everything by the standard of reason , experience, 
or common sense. 
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XIX.— IDEALITY 

Is flitnated below Wonder and Hope, and jast abo?e Constructiyenesi ^nd Acquisi- 
tiveneBS ; it prod aces the feeling of beanty and perfectability ; it is tbe source of what 
is beantiifal, elevated, and refined. This faculty inspires with exaggeration and en- 
thusiasm ; it prompts to embellishment, and splendid conceptions. Poets, who excel in 
the true poetic genius have it very much developed, such as Horace, Homer, and Milton. 
It is essentia] to those who cultivate the fine arts, such as painters, sculptors, &c. 

XX. — WIT. 

This organ is situated at the side of the upper part of the forehead, between 
Casualty and Ideality. It produces the sentiment of the ludicrous ; some persons have 
it so strong that nothing can go through the brain without receiving a tinge from it, 
making it to appear in a ridiculous and laughable light. It is a predominant feature in 
the writings of Sterne, Voltaire, Swift, Rabelias, and Cervantes. When combined 
with Destructiveness, it produces satire ; and humour, when combined with Secre- 
tiTeuess. 

XXI. — IMITATION. 

This organ lies on each side of Benevolence. It gives the power of imitating tho 
actions of o&ers ; it is essential to great actors, those who excel in dramatic repre- 
sentations. There are comedians and tragedians, some who excel in the imitation of 
the softer feelings, others in the stronger ; some in the representations of imperial 
characters, others in mild characters ; that, however, is not conferred by this power 
alone^ to perform a deep character many organs ure requisite ; Secretiveness is ne- 
cessary, so that the actor may conceal his own character, while he assumes that of the 
individual whom he personifies. 

ORDER II.—INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

It is by these Faculties that man and animals acquire a knowledge of their own 
internal sensations, and the external world. They consist of three genera, — the first 
includes the. five senses ; the second, tbe Perceptive Faculties, which take cognizance 
of external objects ; the third, the Reflective Faculties, they trace abstract relations, 
and reason or reflect. 

GENUS I.— EXTERNAL SENSES. 

Each sense has two organs, bat a single impression is received by tbe mind from 
affections of them ; the Senses are, — first, Feeling, or Touch ; second. Taste ; third, 
Smell; fourth, Hearing; fifth, Sight; and Mr. Simpson conceives that there is evidence 
of a sixth sense, that of Force, or Resistance, of which the whole muscular frame is 
the external organ. (See Phrenological Journal^ vol. 9, p. 193.) 

GENUS II.— THE KNOWING FACULTIES, WHICH PERCEIVE THE 
EXISTENCE OP EXTERNAL OBJECTS, AND THEIR PHYSICAL 

QUALITIES. 

XXTI. INDIVIDUALITY. 

This organ is situated in the middle of the lower part of the forehead, just above 
the top of the nose ; it is indicated by the breadth between the eyebrows. This organ 
produces the desire, accompanied with the ability, to know objects as mere existences, 
without regard to their modes of action or effects. It is well developed in individuals 
who excel in natural history, botany, geology, and in all those sciences which consist 
in a knowledge of specific existences. It was large in Sheridan and Sir Walter Scott. 
When deficient the power of observation is very weak. 

XXIII. — FORM 

Is situated below Individuality ; its size is indicated by the width between the eyes ; 
and generally when large, there is a great external breadth across the nose. It is by 
this faculty that man is rendered observant of form, — it gives the power of distinguish- 
ing faces. This organ, and likewise No. 22, was well developed in George III., and 
he possessed an amazing power of recollecting persons he had once seen. The French 
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and Italian havt it larger, general j, than tha Engliah : tm thia ia aaaribed th« power 
they have of* finishing their works of art in the first style. 

XXIV. — SIZE • 

Is situated at the inner and upper side of the eyebrow, on the two sides of IndiTidail- 
ity ; it gives the power of juaging of space, and enables us to appreciate dimenrion 
and distance ; but it is stated as only probable. 

XXV. — WEIGHT. 

This organ lies next to Sixe, in the eyebrow, but a little further distant from the 
nose. It communicates the perception of momentum, weight, and resistance ; it is 
connected with a knowledge of the law of gravitation. By it, the archer, the plajer 
at billiards or quoits, adjusts the degree of force which is required for the degree of 
resistance to be overcome : but this organ, like that of No. 24, is not established. 

XXVI. — COLOURING. 

The organ of Colouring is situated in the middle of the arch of the eyebrow ; it 
gives the perception of colours, their shades and their harmonies. Dr. Spurzheim 
relates a variety of striking instances of deficiency in this organ. One of them is that 
of Ottley« in Dublin. He could only distinguish the shades of red and green i if "^ 
dark green snd a light red was placed before him, he could distinguish one fr<sm 1^ 
other as differing in shade ; but if there was placed before him a daric green and a dark 
red, he would say, *' I receive one impression from the dark red and the dark green, 
and another impression from the light red and the light green, but the species of im- 
pression is the same, the only difference is the shade." A great developement of the 
organ gives a passion for colours, but it will not give a delicate taste in the compoond- 
ing of them ; that will depend more upon a well-regulated, rather than a powerful 
activity of the faculties. 

GftNUS III.— FACULTIES WHICH PERCEIVE THE RELATIONS OF 

EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 

XXVII. — LOCALITY 

Is situated above the eyebrow, on each side of Individuality ; it imparts the power of 
recollecting places, and takes cognizance of the position of objects in space. A great 
developement of it will enable the individual to bring before his mind the whole scenery 
of a long journey ; whereas, in cases of a deficiency, visits may be made to plaeei 
previously seen, without having a bare recollection of them. Persons who have itteiy 
large will be inclined for traveling. 

XXVIII. — NUMBER. 

Tills organ is distinguished, when large, by a fullness of the outer angle of the 
eye ; it is that faculty which gives the talent for calculation, or the conception of nam- 
bers. 

XXIX. — ORDER. 

This organ is situated above the outer angle of the orbit of the eye, between NoDi- 
ber and Colouring ; it produces a love for physical arrangement ; it seems to be entirely 
confined to that, as mental classification results from the reflecting faculties. When 
deficicient there is no taste for the beauty of order, and the individual will live quite 
contented in the midst of the greatest confusion. 

XXX. — EVENTUALITY 

Is situated exactly in the middle of the forehead, above Individuality ; it takes cogni- 
zance of occurrences or events ; it gives a talent for observation of changes, likewise 
for a narration of stories, anecdotes, and historical facts. This organ is useful in 
practical affairs ; to the man of business, a good developement is essential. 

XXXT. — TIME 

Is situated on each side' of Eventuality. This faculty gives the power of observing 
time in musical performance ; it enables its possessor to have a just perception of 
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Mfuured cadence, ind leems to be the chief foorce of plcMure in dancing. It alie 
•ids the poet in his yertification. 

XXXII. — TUNE 

Lies close to Time, between that organ and ConstrnctiTeness, immediately aboye the 
external aogle of the orbit of the eye, aa high as the middle of the forehead. This 
organ bears a corresponding relation to the ears, as the organ of Colonr does to the 
eyes: the ear receires the impression of sounds, and is agreeably or disagreeably affected 
by them, but it has not the capability of recollecting tones, nor cao it judge of their 
relations. The faculty inspires the mind with the perception of melody ; but it is only 
one ingredient in a genius for music. To constitute a good musician, a combination 
of powers is requisite ; a good developement of Time and Imitation are necessary ac- 
companiments to produce musical correctness. 

XXXIII. — LANGUAGE. 

This organ lies on the back part of the bone that forms the roof of the eye. A large 
developement of it is indicated by the prominence of the eyes ; when small they will 
present a dt pressed appearance. This faculty gives the power -and facility of com* 
manicating our ideas hy artificial signs or words ; persons who hare a great endowment 
of it have, even in ordinary conversation, a tendency to overload every subject with 
words. A deficiency will be marked by embarrassment in speaking, a painful repeti- 
tion, and poverty of style. 

GENUS IV.— REFLECTING FACULTIES. 

The intellectual faculties which we have considered, giro a knowledge of things and 
occurrences, their qualities and relations ; we now come to those which produce ideas 
of relation or ruction, 

XXXIV. — COMPARISON 

Is sitaated above Eventuality, in the middle of the upper part of the forehead. It is 
this faculty which gives the power of perceiving resemblances, analogies, and differences. 
Tuoe may compare notes, — Colour contrast shades, — but Comparison may compare a 
shade and a note, a form and a colour, and find out a resemblance between both. It 
gives great power of illustration, and aids the explanation of one thing, by comparing 
it with another. Orators and popular preachers have it generally well developed. 

XXXV. — CASUALTY 

Is situated on the upper part of the forehead, on each side of comparison. This 
faculty traces out the relation of bause and effect ; *' it impresses us with an irresistible 
conviction that every phenomenon, or change in nature, has a cause, and hence, by 
saccessive steps, leads us to the First Cause of all." A good endowment of it gives 
deep penetration, and a quick perception of logical consequences in argument. Wbeil 
the organ is defective, the intellect will be superficial, and the individual, in conse- 
quence, wiU be unable to form comprehensive views, either in abstract science or busi- 
ness. 

Thus far I have fulfilled my promise as respects this letter ; but previous to con- 
cluding it, I must express my gratification at the liberality of the views of the Magazine 
Committee, respecting Phrenology ; and after that, a word or two in reply to brother 
Weddell. All letters, of course, lie at the option of the Committee, whether they are 
inserted in the Magazine or not ; and, bad it not been for their quick discernment of 
the principles embodied in my first article, it probably would hav4> been thrown over- 
board, and never more heard of. The definition given there of Phrenology, I grant 
was very brief ; but neither the size nor the object of the Magazine, would admit of an 
elaborate elucidation of the subject; that must be looked for elsewhere. By a reperusal 
of the fifth paragraph ot my first article, it will there be seen distinctly, that Phrenology 
has no tendency to lead to infidelity and materialism, aa is stated by H. L. Weddell; 
for Phrenologists do not put organs in the eranium, they only say that certain organs 
are there, through and by which the mind manifests itself. Now he (H. L. W.) 
grants '*that it has been said by individuals, that if God has given me such and such 
organs, I can't help it if they make me do so and sOf— -it is not my fault ; that the nan 
Vol. 5— No. 6—2 P. 
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who itddiei Phrenology in ita medical light, (that being the only Ught in which it 4MI 
be aaeful,) answers, it is true yon have certain organs very large, and ibel inclined to 
do wrong, bnt it is your duty to combat these thoughts and ideas, — there is a moni 
principle in you, which will, if properly exercised, counteract the eril tendency of these 
organs." Now this seems to be strange doctrine to a " half-educated man ;" when;8S, 
when he is told that all the organs he is in possession of are given him for specific par- 
poseSy and are the endowments of a beneficent Creator ; that the abuse of them are not to 
be attributed to him, but chiefly to his own imperfect education, and the ignorance if 
kiiparenti; it will then appear to him in a more reasonable and comprehensive ligiit; 
he will see where his error lies, and how it may be partially removed ; that by coltivitiog 
his mora/ J90trei*« i^nd intellectual faculties, he will be able, in a great measarei to 
overcome his animal propensities. 

Had my opinion of Phrenology been the same as H. L. W's, believing it to be a 
''medical science,'' a subject too which " has no relation to the chief body of tbe 
people," I never would have given myself any trouble about it ; but my views arsTery 
difierent. At the same time, I have the greatest respect for brother Weddell; althoogb 
his opinions differ from mine, I assure him I would stretch out the right hand of fd- 
lowship to him, as cordially as I would to one that coincided with my views respeetlng 
the science. . I have not the slightest idea that anything here advanced will have tbi 
least tendency to injure his profession ; I assure him, that neither the design of tbe 
writer, nor the subject treated of, are intended to do so : for it is not I that speak ,«* 
it is Nature. And it may be asked, ** Why Nature, when she speaks to a geologiit, 
or chemist, should be listened to with profound attention, and her revelation tresiored 
lor human improvement ; but is scouted and dispised when she speaks to, and is in- 
terpreted by phrenologists ? It is God who speaks from Nature in all her departme&ti; 
and the brain is as assuredly his workmanship, as the Milky Way, with all its myrisidi ^ 
suns."* I feel convinced if phrenology, as the science of the mind, 'and the doctrine 
of the natural laws, with the adaptation of man to external objects, were taught to ibe 
people as part of their ordinary education, there would be more philanthropy prsetieed 
among mankind generally ; for each individual would feel that his greatest poiiibi< 
happiness consisted in making all around.him comfortable and happy, thus fhlfiUiog 
the mandates of our benevolent Institution. 

My zeal for the promotion of the science has been the cause of my remarks being 
so extended, they have far exceeded my anticipations, but in justice to the subject, 1 
considered themmghly requisite, so that it might appear in its natural light ; bottfl 
have already trespassed too much, I must conclude by returning you my sincere thsnki 
for the generosity evinced by the Committee toward this subject, at the same tiiM 
hoping that this long epistle will not tend to a forfeiture of that indulgence whieh hn 
hitherto been iso kindly tendered to me. 

J, I. 
Birmingham Pride Lodge, Birmingham, February, J 839. 



ERRATA FOR LAST NUMBER. 

Page 270, line 3, for Falioform, read Falciform, 
Page 271, line 2, for occiputal, read occipital. 
Page 271, line 3, for sensual, read sexual. 



Importancv of Education. — All who have meditated on the art of goven^ 
msnkind, have been convinced that the fate of empires depends on the edueatioD < 
yottth.-^ilrM/ol/e. 

Littfe minds rejoice over the errors of men of genius, as the owl rejoices'n^ ' 
eclipse. 



* Ck)mbe'8 Constitution of Mas. 
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GENERAL WIDOW AND ORPHANS' FUND- 



TO THE EDIT0R:AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT yOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

GllITLEMEN, 

It is onlj^fair and just that I should make some reply to the letter 
of P. P. D. 6. M. Caronii who has kindly rectified an error in my calculation ; behai, 
bowerer, also fallen into an error himself. He states the mortality in England during 
the middle period of life, to be about two per cent., which I believe is true. This, 
of course, mak^s 600 widows in one year ; but then the average mortality includes both 
malet and ftmaUi, which reduces hi9 calculation to 300 widows annually ; and ai 
tboBt three females die to two males, his calculation will be still further reduced. 
But it will be more satisfactory, if I give the basis (correct or incorrect) on which I 
irew my calculation. There appeared in a No. of our Magazine, in 1837» I believe, 
ilvport from the Stockport Senior Funeral Fund. According to this statement the 
"hsiA musters 2000 members. Now I concluded that this Fund had most likely been 
t vork of time ; that 2000 members did not join it in two or three years ; and I foand 
it hid sizteen widows on its relief list. Now, if we take the whole Order at the same 
nie, namely, 100,000 members, and allow sizteen widows for every 2000 memberi, 
itirill only make 800 widows in one year, supposing the whole were married ; and 
dbwing my calculation of 30,000 married brothers to be near the mark, we can ihtn 
Mly have. 240 widows in one year. But if my other supposition, which is very natural, 
b correct, that the Stockport Funeral Fund took several years to collect 2000 members, 
«e shall have the number decreased, most materially, even to less than my calculation ; 
fsrnipposing the Stockport Fund took three years to obtain 2000 members, and had 
ttdy sizteen widows in that time, it will only allow 80 widows per annum for the 30,000 
ntnied brothers. 

I do not wish to see so momentous a plan as the proposed one brought forward in 
tbirry ; I wish the whole Unity thoroughly to underbtand the plan, and I feel obliged 
to any brother who will be at the trouble to point out what he deems an error in it ; 
for my only desire is, to do good to the Order at large, and to eztend the blessings of 
Odd FeUowship. 

I have received numerous and most flattering answers from all parts of the UnitVf 
md all promising to support the plan as far as lies in their power ; indeed I am ih 
Cmt hopes that there will be propositions from many parts of England in its favour at 
theaext A. M. C. It is only fair that I should return my sincere thanks for the manner 
in which my circulars have been answered. If your readers could but see the affectionate 
^ords that have been used, and the kind compliments which have been paid me, they 
would ezcuse me for feeling a Utile proud of having been the first promoter of such a 
plan. I remain, your affectionate brother, in the Bonds Of the Order, 

H. L. WEDDELL. 
Loyal Perseverance Lodge f Thirsk, January 25th, 1839. 

[Mr. Weddell will perceive that we have somewhat curtailed his letter ; but it 
CAQe to hand so late that we had no other alternative.] 



TO OUR READERS. 

Often as we have had to notice the increase of the Order, and the eztension of 
^ti principles and utility, we have never had greater occasion for congratulation than 
^ ttte present time. During the last quarter our increase and prosperity have been 
luch as to gratify our warmest hopes ; and we feel justified in saying, that there never 
^ a period when Odd Fellowship stood so high in numbers, in respectability, in talent 
^ influence as at present. Most of our readers will be aware that the Unity List, 
*1^ ahow the i^umber of Lodges and members, is this year made up to the Ist of 
'^(anoh, inst^of.the Jst of April, as heretofore, thereby only showing the increase of 
^«Q BKKitht ina]pead of twelve ;. yet notwithstanding we have the gratifying fact to 
*i^«ice an increase, during that period, of 290 Lodges, and about '22,000 memh«Tc. 
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The total amount of menberi on the Itt of April, 1838, was 91,702 ; and weflad 
that their numbers are now swelled to about 112,000, giTing nearlj an average incresM 
of 14 members per every Lodge in the Order. The cash account, we understand, it 
aUo in a most flourishiDg condition : the profits for the year, we believe, will be greater 
than any previous one, being about ;^2600. cash in the bankers' bands. This circam- 
stance, however pleasing to the Directors, shows also the satisfactory state of the Order ; 
Districts send their accounts freely, and every one appears content. Another great 
source of gratification is, that the Order has extended in distance as well as in num- 
bers ; numerous Lodges have been established, during the past year, in places where 
Odd Fellowship was before unlcnown, and in every instance the branches give earnest 
of being healthy additions to the parent stock.' 

If there are yet persons who doubt the utility of our Institution, this gradual and 
unprecedented increase must convince them of their error. It may be admitted that 
public opinion may err for the moment, but that will soon correct itself. A few per- 
sons, say hundreds, may join the Order out of curiosity, or. other unworthy motives, 
but thousands would not do so. It cannot be doubted, if those who joined our ranks 
found it a mere farce, they would not remain members. How, then, can we account 
for such an influx of members ? The reasons which can be assigned are, the excellency 
of the eonstitution, the uprightness of administering the lairs, and the advantages 
accruing to'those who join us. The working man knows, that in case of sickness, he 
is eertain of relief : although his own Lodge is low in funds, he has no dread of losing 
the benefit of his savings ; for should his Lodge be necessitated to close, (a circum- 
stance of very rare occurrence), he can immediately join another Lodge, and be in full 
benefit. 

The notice of the more wealthy and intelligent portion of the community is likewise 
beginning to be more directed towards us ; and we are proud to know that it will detect 
nothing exceptionable or immoral in our constitution or enactments. On the contrary, 
we stand in a position to claim, without hesitation, the approval and support of the 
philanthropist, the christian, and the senator. A body of above 100,000 men of all 
sects, parties and descriptions, united together for mutual and benevolent assistance, — 
unconnected with politics, — good subjects of the government, — fearing God, loving the 
brotherhood, and honouring the qneen, — subscribing j^l20,000, and spending above 
jf 100,000 in charitable purposes, cannot be regarded by intelligent and hurijane persons 
with any other than most gratified and approving sensations. We wish also to add to this 
the means of improving the minds, exalting the character, and ameliorating the minds 
of our members, by detaching them, so far as our influence- goes, from the degrading 
pleasures of sense, and fixing their attention upon more intellectual pursuits. 

Man, unlike a beast, requires something more than mere working, eating, and 
sleeping : the most of us have an hour or two occasionally to spare, which we devote to 
enjoyments of some kind or other, — and how can that better be spent than in a Lodge- 
room ? If a person is of active disposition he can take office, which teaches the neces- 
sity of attention and order ; or if rather inclined for quiet enjoyment, he has plenty of 
opportunity to amuse and be amused by others ; — and what an excellent school for 
youth, not to exceed in their pleasures the bounds of moderation. It cannot be denied 
that most young niien will at times enjoy a social hour, and will he not be more bene- 
fited to enjoy it in an Odd Fellow's Lodge than in a drinking club, or free and easy ? 
and if a person is of a sympathizing disposition, what enjoyment must he have when 
Lodge^bnsiness is opened I Here the noble mind is developed : he not onlv exerts 
himself to furnish the greatest amount the funds will allow to the sick, the widow, the 
orphan, or the distressed, but he enlists himself to comfort and soothe the unfortunate 
who crave his sympathy. In short. Odd Fellows in their enjoyment embrace useful- 
ness — their social hours are blended with acts v( kindness — ^the donor receives a benefit 
equal to the receiver, the difference is only in kind, and each letiret with peaoe and 
contentment. 

We are, however, constrained to confess that some few blemishes do yet remain in 
our establishment, and we are not — any more than any other human Institution iS'— 
perfect. * To one of these the attention of our readers was judiciously directed by P. 6. 
Wheelhouse, of the St. David Lodge, in the last number of this journal. His obser- 
vations '* on Sunday Lecturts and Sunday Committees" are very corrtet, and expms 
•ur own opinion. 
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We will not deny that it it en eril that onr Lodges should be held in pnblic-hovsei 
at all, but at the same time it is one for which we acknowledge we can see no present 
renoedy. In many of onr large towns the Odd Fellows' Hall makes one of the most 
conspicuous. of their public bnildiogs, and when this is the case, the Order are, of coarse, 
perfectly independent, and all use it for their several meetings ; and for this reason 
nothing gives us more pleasure than to hear of the erection of such edifices. But in 
the smaller towns and yillages, there are neither numbers nor wealth to attempt anything 
of the kind ; and with the pound of good we must be content to take the grain of eril, 
and meet at the inn or. the Tillage tavern. Still, however, the strictness of our penal 
laws against drunkenness ought to convince the world that we abhor it, and repress it 
as nauch as is in our power ; and if some few are found tippling, or drunken, out of 
Lodge- hours, all that we can say is, that they are characters who would drink under 
any circumstances, — in fact, drunkards by habit,^and we can only regret that any such 
are admitted among our numbers. It is true of us, as of other excellent societies, 
that " all are not Israel, that are of Israel;" and possessing no more than human 
penetration, and ezercitsing no more than human caution, we cannot prevent some bad 
ones intermingling with the good. 

Nevertheless we are perfectly aware of the great importance of avoiding even the 
appearance of evil, and see no reason why Lodges should be withheld from meeting in 
some detached building, or private room, hired by themselves, wherever it can be done 
with safety to themselves and the Order. We do not profess to belong to those very 
straight- backed moralists, who, in our days, as of old, strain laboriously at a gnat, 
while they comfortably gulph down the camel. We do not wish to deprive the poor 
Odd Fellow of his glass of ale and pipe of tobacco after a day's, perhaps a week's hard 
labour ; he has earned it — and he deserves it. Let him enjoy the bounties of Providence 
with gratitude, but. with moderation. But if after the Lodge is closed, he spends 
perhaps the last hours of the week in the tavern, partaking of the drunkard's cup, and 
unfitting himself for the duties of the ensuing Sabbath, he becomes guilty of gross 
immorality, and disgraces himself and his Order. Conduct like this every good man, 
(whetl^r he be an Odd Fellow or not) will discourage and denounce ; and if the holding 
our meetings in public-houses lead to such consequences, it is not to be denied that it 
is a great evil, and one which, where it can, should be remedied. 

Here, however, we must not forget that the mischief lies not in the assembling in 
such places, but in the abuses to which, through the imprudence or wickedness of indi- 
vidnals, it may lead. But with regard to Sunday Lectures and Committees we cannot 
apply a mode of reasoning so lenient. In them, as aucht apart from their consequences, 
we recognize a distinct evil, which there is no use in palliating, or attempting to justify. 
We cannot be surprised, when good men pointing them out, assign them as reasons 
for not joining or encouraging the Order ; we are not ignorant of the arguments ad- 
duced in extenuation of the practice, and we are quite willing to give them all due 
weight. It is said that the members who thus meet, are men employed generally 
throughout the week in manual labour, and cannot, except on the Sunday, be spared 
from their work. That may be true. But the Order is not so poor that these could 
not, when necessary, be paid for broken time, as in the case of delegates at quarterly 
meetings, &c. It is said that the work done is that of charity, and the lectures delivered 
are so moral in their nature and tendency, that there is no desecration- of the holy 
day in attending to both. The remark is a very spacious one, but will not bear hand- 
lingl That which takes a man on the Sabbath-day from his home, his family, and his 
worship, and leads him to a public-house, — ^into the focus of temptation, — will ever 
be regarded by all good men with a distrustful aspect. The lectures may be good,— 
and so they are ; but they should not be allowed to interfere with the worship of God. 
The objects of the Society are charitable, — but they should not be managed on the 
Christian Sabbath. And conceding the lawfulness of the practice, for the sake of 
argument, (which we never can in reality) there is not a doubt but that it is highly 
inexpedient. It places many of our members in situations of extreme danger, — it is 
an open violation of public decorum, — and it furnishes to the public an occasion of 
suspicion and repro*ich. We take no higher ground than this, not because we are 
unable so to 'do, but because we are not a body, and this is not a publication, specially 
devoted to religious purposes. But still we must submit that the constitution of*our 
Order, while it is eminentiy formed for the active branch of religion, Charity* does, 
at the samt time, forbid the violation of any other of its enactments in retlity or in 
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«pp««raace. kni it is to be reotfmberfcl, that while our dutj to ooriolYM ii incid- 
Ofttod in the obserYance of teinperaoce, and other personal yirtues, — while our duty to 
our neighbour is enforced in the exercise of benevolence, mutual succour in distress » 
and brotherly love, — our duty to God in keeping his holy commandments is not the less 
imperatively enjoined by those initiatory directions and admonitions to which, as Odd 
Fellows, we promise conscientious obedience. Nor can we, in this instanee, shelter 
ourselves under the plea of necessity. It may be more convenient to some individuals, 
—and we fear more agreeable to others ; but there is no^absolute necessity in the case. 
Time may be compensated, — and inconvenience must be disregarded in the performance 
of these duties, — rather than the Sunday should be profaned, and the Order brought 
into disrepute ; and we do hope thai the day is not far distant when the increased 
intelligence, and higher tone of moral feeling throughout the Order, will remedy this* 
as well as other abuses, which may have crept in amongst ua. We yield to no man in 
love for Odd Fellowship-«in admiration of its benevolent objects — or in approval of 
its excellent operations ; but we do not believe that these feelings are begt evidenced 
by & blind defence, or denial of any defects which may be pointed out. Rather we 
would assist in their prudent and gradual removal. We would rather anticipate than 
resent what others may reasonably say against us ; and this, not for the purpose of 
discontented murmuring, but in order to assist in placing our Order in the highest 
possible moral position, — that the details of its management, as well as its aggregate 
aspect, may command the respect and co-operation of all wise and good men ; and not 
only so, but that the blessing of God may accompany the favor of man. Onee for all, 
we may be allowed earnestly to entreat our brethren to avoid in everything, not only 
what is wrung in itself, but what may seem to be wrong, or give offence, to others ; to 
discountenance and repress whatever may tend to the breach of any known law, human 
or divine, — to endeavour, both as individuals and as members of our Order, to preserve 
with all men a fair report, so that it may not, through them, pass under any evil impu- 
tation. The time, perhaps, is not far distant, when the public attention, perhaps that 
of the legislature, may be directed to our constitution and conduct ; and holding, as we 
do, high and important principles, — cemented as we are by sacred and affectionate union, 
it is most desirable that the penetrating, and even fastidious eye of public inquiry, 
should find nothing to stigmatize or to reprobate. We would have it said of the Odd 
Fellow, as one of our poets says of a character whom he is describing, — 

" Meek as the poorest PabUcan is he. 
Yet strict as lives the straitest Pharisee i 
In hint of both combine the better part,— 
The blametess conduct, and the humble heart.'* 

We remain, 
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December 25, 1838, Sec. John Green- to. Miss Sarah Ann Shires, only daughter 

wood, ofthe Royal Standard Lodge, Wind- of Mr. John Shires, Armley: Jan. 21, 

hill, to Miss Elizabeth Wood, of Morley. P. G. John Ross, of the Orphan's Refuge 

-^Maroh 7, at St. Mary's churdi, by the Lodge, to Miss Mary Ann Preston. — 

,Re;v. M-tH*:Miller, N. 6. ^Thomas Archer, Feb. 25, brother John Beech, of the St. 

.'ofthe Peaceful -Retreat Lp<lge, Sc^rbro' Stephen Lodge, Kirkstall, to Miss Mau 

•District;, to Mary Ani|, youngest daughter Dawson : Feb. 26, brother Thomas Pul- 

of Mr. Francis Boyce, of the Ship |pn, lum, ofthe St. Stephen Lodge, Kirkstall, 

Soarbro.''^Dec. 24, 1838, P. W. Thomas to Miss Sarah Hargreaves; all of the 

.£dge,.of the St John Lodj^e, Burslem, Bramley District.— February. 16, at the 

to Miss Hall ; both of Burslem*— Nov. parish qhurch, Norton, by the Rev. Mr. 

12, 1838, At Leek-in-the-Moors, brother Day, brother George Smith, ofthe Went- 

Thomas Simcock, ,of the Widow and Or- worth Lodge, Malton, to Miss Ann Brown, 

phans' Relief Lodge, Norton, to Miss of Norton, near Malton.*— Dec. l3, 1838, 

.M#rthaBoume.— Dee. 31, 1838, at Wol- P. Sec. John Moore, tallow chandler, of 

fi^Qton, by .the Rev. J. Grove, brother the tProvidential Lodge, Northallerton, to 

l^orge Woodwis, of the St. George Lodge, Miss M. A. Mopre, of the s^me place.: — 

'd^iewcs^tle-qnder-tLyme, to Miss Eliza TJa- Oet. |20, 1838, .brother Thonaas Geldart, 

^«ii|.-r*I>eOi >12, 1838, brother Nathaniel of the . Fhi^anthiopic Lodge, .Be4al0,> to 

Mears,:CroQer , of the friendly Drop Lodge, Miss Marj Geldart , of the saioe place.— 
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Not. 24, 1838, brother William Smith, 
of the Philanthropic Lodge, Bedale, to 
Mary Adamson, of the aame place. — Dec. 
If 1838, brother John Seymore, of the 
Fliilanthropie Lodge, Bedkle, to Miss Ann 
PSrkin, of the same place. — Oct. 15, 1838, 
brother John Tarton, to Jane Haigh : 
Oct. 11, 1838, brother Samnel Senior, to 
Harriet Lodge ; all of Skelmanthorpe. — 
Sep. 9| 1838, brother James By ram, of 
the Redemption Lodge, Marsden, to Miss 
Garside, sister to P. G. James Garside, 
of the Redemption Lodge : Feb. 10, at 
the Collegiate charch, Manchester, P. V. 
John WUteley, of the above Lodge, to 
Miss Susannah Clongh, of Hurst, near 
Ashton.— Oct. 2, 1837, V. G. Richard 
Hngginson, of theTrsTeller's Friend Lodge, 
Skipton, to Miss Elizabeth Caroline Har- 
greiTefl. — Oct. 14, 1838, brother William 
Jaekman, of the Trayellers' Friend Lodge, 
Skipton, to Miis Ann Fletcher. — Dec. 24, 
)8a^, 'brother John Holmes, of the Tra- 
^^lers' Friend Lodge, Skipton, to Miss 
J«ne Thomiinson. — March 7, P. 6. Wil- 
lUm Glodhill, of the Travellers' Friend 
^^odge, Skipton, to Miss Catherine Cow- 
»»«n.— Not. U, 1838, at the Old Charch, 
Kidderminster, brother John Barlingham, 
^t the King WiUiam TV. Lodge, Kidder- 
'K^inster, to Mist Ann Palmer, both of the 
^^me place. — Not. 27, 1838, at the parish 
^Hnrch, Dowles, hdst Joseph Barber, of 
^He Victory Lodge, Bewdley, to Miss Jane 
^^loyd, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
^•muel Lloyd, of Bewdley.— Feb. 11, 
^jrother Thomas Winterbottom, of the 
'^rince Regent Lodge, to Miss Mary Ann 
^^hoterton; both of Glossop.— Jan. 27, 
^^. G. George Holme, of the Lonsdale 
jt^ge, Kirkby Lonsdale, to Miss Mary 
^^odd, dress maker, of Kirkby Lonsdale : 
^^an. 14, brother J. Gibson, same Lodge, 
'^o Miss Jane Braithwaite, of OldJ Town, 
^lear Kirkby Lonsdale. — Feb. 7, at St. 
'John's Sepulchre Charch, brother Wm. 
^^ewman, of the Travellers' Rest Lodge, 
^o Nanny Haigh Lakenhan. — Dec. 9, Ed- 
"^HPurd Wation, D. G. M. of the Darlington 
IDiatriet, to Miss Elizabeth Lund, sister 
^^ ^e N. G. of the Telegraph Lodge, 
^ Aydiffe. — Feb. 25, brotherThomas Wand- 
ItM, to Miss Ann NichoTson, daughter of 
the C. S. of the Darlington District. — 
ok. 18, 1838, Joseph Carrey, P. G. of 



the Star of ProTidence Lodge, Middlehaai, 
Masham District, to Miss Whitworth» of 
Dewsbury. — Dec. 1, 1838, brother Jamea 
Has worth, of the Richmond Cattle Lodge, 
to Miss Margaret Todd, of Richmond.-— 
Feb. 17, at St. John's church, Manohet- 
ter, P. O. Edward Hurst, of the Poor 
Man's Protection Lodge, Boothstown, 
Worsley, to Mrs. Betty Adcroft, of 
Boothstown. — Jan. 27, Sec. William Der- 
byshire, of the Queen Caroline Lodge, to 
Miss Patience Caldwell, both of Man- 
chester. — At Prestwich, Not. 4, 1838, P. 
G. Thomas Kay, of the North Star Lodge, 
Hyde District, to Mitt Bent, eldeit dawgb- 
ter of P. G. Bent, of the aboTe Lodge."*^ 
Feb. 10, brother William Coup, of the 
St. Thomaa Lodge, Tibshelf, to Milk 
Margaret Roper, of Tevertidl.— Jan. M* 
P. G. William Smith, of the Rutland 
Lodge, to Mrt. Ann Brown.— Deo. 26, 
brother George Peberty Barrett, of the 
Caledonian Lodge, Kettering, to MiM 
Ann. Hill.— Sep. 5, 1838, at the inde- 
pendent chapel, Devizes, by the Rev. H. 
Elliott, P. G. Henry Polman, to Min 
Martha Phillips.— Sep. 13, 1838, at St 
Mary's church, by the worthy Rector the 
Rev. E. J. Phipps, Prov. G. M. George 
Wilhee, to the amiable Elisabeth White ; 
both of Devizes.— Feb. 12, P. V. Robert 
Holme, of Skipton District, to Miss Mary 
Bell.— Dec. 25, 1838, John Watson, of 
the Airdale Lodge, Skipton District, to 
Miss Alice Sharp.— Dec. 30, 1838, brother 
Thomas Rushforth, of the Tree of Life 
Lodge, Shipley, to Miss Martha Kitchen, 
of the same place. — At the parish chureh, 
Bradford, on the 27th Jan. brother Wm. 
Harrison, of the Evening Star Lodge, 
Tong, to Miss Mary Peel, of Windill 
Cragg. — Jan. 28, at St. John's chapel, 
Weardale, N. G. George Tinkler, of the 
Stanhope Agricultural Lodge, Stanhope, 
to Miss Esther Fleming, of Chestergartb 
House, Rookhope. — Nov. 19, 1838, bro. 
James Raine, of the United Brothers 
Lodge, Barnard Castle, to Miss Elizabeth 
Fenwick, of the same place. — Feb. 2, 
brother Geo. Burmingham, of the Weavers' 
Refuge Lodge, Barnard Castle, to Mist 
Mary Daykins, of Arkindale, Yorkshire. 
—Feb. 10, P. S. Sanderson, of the United 
Brothers Lorige, to Miss Sarah Raine, of 
Gunnerside, Swaledale, Yorkshire. 



January 21, 1839, John Appleyard, 
M. 6. of the Alexander Lodge, Leeds 
Distriet, aged 42.— Jan. 20, P. G. Isaac 
Saith, -aged 39, of the Mount Sion Lodge, 
Halilu District, leavinf a wife and ten 
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children.— April 23, 1838, Ann, the wife 
of brotherThomat Wats, of the St. Thomas 
Lodge, Tibshelf, leaving five children to 
deplore the loss of a most affectionate 
mother : .alto, Feb. 13, the wife of brothtr 
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Wfli* Cooper, ofed 27 jtMn, IcaYiag tfaiae 
childmi to deplore tfadr loW' — ^J«]i« 6, 
brvcber TbomM Owen, of the Victory 
Lodge, Hoddenfield.'— Feb. 3. G. M. 
Wn. Hoo^ete, ot the Harvett Hone 
VodfBf Ofod 37 ( be hat left e wife and 
ftve eUldrea to deplore their loei . — Feb. 
4t the wife of brotbe r Jamet Hejwopd, 
of the Vtrtoe Lodge, Tottington : Feb. 1 1 , 
V. O. WUUam Moran, of the same Lodge. 
^Jan. 3, brother Jdoies Robinson, of the 
Nelson's Ball Lodge, after a protracted 
UlneM of maaj years.— Dec. 23, 1838, 
the wife of P. a. Samnel Wright, of the 
l^elson's Ball Lodge.— Feb. 24, brother 
George Towler, of Masham, woolcomber, 
aged 21 years.— Feb. 26, the wife of 
brother Dawson, of the Heart of Oak 
Lodge, Lonsdale District. — Not. 15, P. 
V. JooAS Day, of the Yorkshire Lodge. 
Also, Martin Day, (Jonas Day's father.) 
Apg. 20, 1K38, brother Thomaa Barber, 
of the King William IV. Lodge, Kidder- 
minster. — ^Jan. 14, N. G. Samnel Turley, 
of the Famed Waterloo Lodge, Cookley. 
—Not. 5, 1836, Hfinnah, the wife of 
brother James Lawton, of the New Inn, 
near Royton, of the Sincerity Lodge, 
Iloyton, Shaw District, aged 36 years: 
Dec. 24, 1838, Mary, his second wife, 
aged 36 years: Jan. 17, the above James 
Lawton, aged 42 years. — Jan. 7, 1838, 
brother James Alton, of the Philanthropic 
Lodge, Bedale, aged 23 years. — Jaly 3, 
brother George Baimer, of the Philanth- 
ropic Lodge, Bedale, aged 21 years. — Jan. 
30, brother Thomas Skelton, of the Went- 
worth Lodge, Milton, after a long and 
painful iltnrsB, leaving a wife and nine 
children. — Feb. 13, the wife of brother 
Robert Sanderson, of the Milton Lodge, 
Malton, after a few. weeks' illness. — Nov. 
7, 1838, brother George Thompson, of the 
Wentworth Lodge, Malton, after a linger- 
ing illness of above four years. — August 
26, 1838, host James Baldwin, of the 
St. Stephen Lodge ; after a long Illness, 
aged 4 1 years. — January 28, brother James 
Leeming, of the St. Stephen Lodge ; after 
a few days illnesi ; both of the Bramley 
District.— April 2. 1838, brother Richard 
Steadmsn, of the St. Peter's Victory, Han- 
ley.— June 21, 1838, brother Jesse Bar- 
ker, of the St. George Lodge, aged 32. — 
Oct. 28, 1838, Mary, the wife of brother 
Jonas Goodhall, of the St. Peter's Victory 
Lodge, Hanley. — Oct. 20, 1838, Mary, 
the wife of V. G. Joseph Badley, of the 



St. Andrew Lodge, SheItoB.*-Feb. 18» 
brother Jamea Green, of the Globe Lodge, 
Bradford, aged 37.— Febraary 19, Priscilla, 
wife of P. Sec. Abraham Booth, of the 
Strangers' Refuge Lodge. Belper, after a 
lingering affliction, aged 30 years. — May 
26, 1838, brother John Peacock, of the 
United Brothers Lodge, aged 27 ; Oct. 
30, the wife of brother Thoroaa Wonldliave, 
same Liodge, aged 25 years. — ^Nov. 18, 
the wife of brother John Dent, of St. 
John's, Miner's Lodge, Weardale. — Feb. 
18, brother William Long, of the Tree of 
Life Lodge, Shipley, aged 24.— Oct. 19, 
1838, at the age of 24 yeara, after a pro- 
tracted illness, Sarah, the belovjd wife of 
brother William Bnrtenshaw, of. the Tra- 
veller's Call Lodge, Stockport.— Oct. 13, 

1837, N. G. William Akerojd, after a short 
illness of fourteen days, aged 30: Mar. 13, 

1 838, George Littlewood, aged 34 years : 
May 15, brother David Firth ; all of the 
Fleece Lodge, Leeds District. — May 11, 
P. G. lames Thornton, of the Friendly 
Call Lodge, Huddersfield District, «ged 
47 years, leaving a wife and eight children 
to moan their loss.— July 21. 1838, P. G. 
Charles Potter, aged 31: July 29, brother 
Thomas Bingham, aged 63 : August 23, 
P. G. Edward Stubbs, aged 34 : Aug. 25, 
brother William Ducker a wife ; all of the 
Industry Lodge, Mansfield. — April 19, 
brother John Butterwortb, Harmonic 
Lodge, Sutton-in-Ashfield. — June 12, 
brother William Tudsbury, Phoenix Lodge, 
Eastfieldside.— Aug. 12, P. N. G. Wilbam 
Marlow's wife. Fountain Dale Lodge. — 
July 5, after a lini^ering illness of nearly 
two years, P. V. Daniel Crawshiw, of the 
True Brothers Lodge, Morfield. — July 25, 
P. G. William Lord, of the Peace Lodge, 
Brighouse, aged 61 years. — Sep. 24, 1838, 
brother Robeit Alphill, late surgeon to the 
Bath City Lodge. — Oct. 17, the wife of 
brother Samuel Smith, of the Prince 
Edwin Lodge. — Oct. 17, brother William 
Froggatt, of the Prince Edwin Lodge. — 
July 31, Amelia, the wife of Prov. G. M. 
Smith, of the Grood Intent Lodge, North- 
ampton District, aged 29 years. — Brother 
William Stanway, of the Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley Lodge, Manchester, aged 35 years. — 
Dec. 15, P. P. G. M. John Tattersall, of 
the Cronkshaw Chair Lodge, Whalley 
District, aged 55. — Jan. 8,EdwardTurner, 
(late host of the Rutland Lodge) aged 53 
years. — Jan. 9, P. G. Hawkins, of the 
Bath City Lodge. 



[Marriagei, ife. , too late for thU Number^ mil be innrted t» the next."] 
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THOMAS WILLIAMSON, 

Tbb tm^ect of this brief sketch, was born in Lancashire, on the 24th of November, 
in the 'yetfr 1794| at the Ravenhead Plate Glass Worki, near St. Helens; at whi^h 
plaia» Idifath^ was eqaployed as superintendent of the casting of plate glass, haying 
beoi ptktmt^ ^J ^^ company near forty years, who, dying respected by all who had 
the pteweof knowing bira, and especially by his employers, left the subject of this 
mcmpir jst the tender age of tweWe years, to fight his way through this world of cares 
and t|PV«lbilc«p Qnr young friend having no desire to leave the place of his birth, nought 
proteetkm under the shadow of the wings of the company which his father had so 
faithfully Mnred ; and much to his own credit, and the satisfaction of his friends. Is 
now filling a confideotial situation under the said company, having been with them 
upwards of thirty-five years. This fact renders it useless to pass any remarks on the 
youthful days of our friend ; therefore, we will commence with his.career in our hon- 
ourable Institution ; to reflect upon which hereafter, we doubt not, will be a source of 
pleasure. to hb friends and relatives, and a gratification to the numerous brothers of 
the Order who peruse this short history of one amongst them, who, by his conduct 
as an Odd Fellow, has won golden opinions from all who know him. 

On the 26th of October, 1826, at the age of thirty-two, at the request of his wife, 
lie joined the Duke of Lancaster Lodge, St. Helens, it being the election of the second 
change of officers of that Lodge ; on which occasion he was appointed Supporter, then 
^retary, and afterwards served the various offices with universal satisfaction. From 
the date of his initiation, to the present time, a period of thirteen years, he has never 
^ out of office. 

The Duke of Lancaster Lodge, at that time, belonging to the Wigan District' 

'*e was often deputed to that place to the Quarterly and other'District Committees* 

^here by his integrity, candour, and unassuming habits, he soon insured to himself 

* large circle of friends and supporters. He was deputed by the Wigan District to the 

*'*•• M. C. which was held at Leeds, where, by his personal application, he obtained a 

p«iit of £40. from the General Fund of the Order, for the Duke of Lancaster Lodge, 

^ relieve it from the peril which threatened it, through a long and tedious lawsuit with 

sick society, by which the Lodge was reduced to extreme distress, and the sick 

j^ciety to total dissolution ; they having expended all their funds to crush the infant 

r'^e. Instead, however, of injuring the Order in St. Helens by their attempt, its 

^•"psperity may be dated from this time, as men of wealth, talent, and influence in the 

^JShbourhood began to enrol themselves under the standard of our honourable Order, 

*^ch gave a convincing proof of their estimate of its character. 

1^ In the January following, the Wigan District, knowing that they could not be 
Q.^r served, (solicited Mr. Williamson to offer himself as a candidate for the situation 
^« M., whirli he held until the July following, when St. Helens having been formed 
Vol. .'J— No. 7—2 Q. 
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a District by the Liverpool A. M. C, he, by request, resigned his office of 6. M. in 
Wigan, and was appointed to the situation of O. M. of the St. Helens District, to 
watch over and protect their rising interests ; this he did to his own credit, and to the 
satisfactioii of those who had been pleased to call upon him. After serving this 
office the usual period, he was elected C. S. of the same District ; the duties of which 
he still fulfils with unwearied assiduity. 

Since taking the office of C. S., brother Williamson has been called five times'^to 
fill the chair of N. G., and has had honours and presents unanimously voted to him 
for his most valuable services. In January last, the Mechanic Lodge, to which he 
had transferred himself from the Duke of Lancaster, resolved to give him another 
proof of the regard and affection they entertained for him, by presenting him with a 
valuable Lever Watch ; on which occasion upwards of one hundred of sincere brothers 
and his esteemed friends sat down with him to an excellent dinner provided by Mrs. 
Grimes, widow of the late host of the Mechanic Lodge. 

C. S. Williamson has been a most zealous and useful officer in his own District, 
and has extended his usefulness to the Order in general, as far as his privileges would 
allon^.him. The present prosperous state of Independent Odd Fellowship in St Helens 
and its neighbourhood, may be placed to his credit ; for he has travelled far and wide 
to serve the interests of the Order, and was always ready with his services and counsel 
when occasion for them. In his career through Odd Fellowship, the widows and dis- 
tressed often have had cause to rejoice in his activity in their behalf, for to do ikem 
good was the chief object of kis ambition. 

In concluding this brief memoir, we cannot better sum up the character of P. P. G. M. 
Williamson, than by stating, that he has always proved himself a real benefactor to 
the Order; and his delight is to verify the adage, — ** A friend in need, is a friend 
in deed." May P. P. G. M. Williamson live long, that we may enjoy the benefit of 
his experience, and the glorious privilege of his convivial company; for " we shall never 
see his like again." 



FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AND CHARITY. 

No doubt for society man was designed, 

And cheering it is to a generous mind. 

To meet in the Lodge and unite with each other, 

To aid and relieve the distress of a brother. 

To soften affliction, to lessen those ills, 
Which man more or less unavoidably feels ; 
. Life's bitters thus sweet'ned, we better can brave 
The trials we meet in our path to the grave. 

Though little or much to each mortal be giv'n. 
Due thanks should be paid to the Giver in Heaven; 
And 'how can we better our gratitude shew, 
Than*in loving and helping eiUSh t>ther below. 

The poor sordid niggard, alas I never knows 
What pleasure from real benevolence flows ; 
For scripture inculcates, and wise men believe, 
'Tis better, much better, to give than receive. 

Sweet Charity ! greatest of virtues in man, 
Best supporter of troubles throughout life's short span ; 
Thy dictates obey'd, to mankind thou wilt prove, 
Thou art the true spirit of Friendship and Lo\e. 

Celestial gem I this prerogative's thine, 
To flourish when all other virtues decline; 
Time^ cankering hand cannot tarnish thy fame, — 
Through aU generations thou'rt ever the same. 
Uttoxeter, Jmuary, 1839. GULIELMUS. 
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SOLDIER'S FUNERAL. 

HTwAs done I — the Teteran's mortal race was o'er, 

I itood to watch the burial of the brave, 
And traced the dark procession as it bore 

A friend, a comrade to his humble grave. 

Upon the coffin's sable lid they placed 

His gleaming helmet, and his battle blade ; 
And slow behind his raven charger paced, 
» Reft of the hand whose rule he once obey'd. 

His mien was like an orphan child's, whose mind 

Is yet too young a parent's loss to know. 
Yet conscious of a change, appears to find 

A strange importance in his weeds of woe. 

No voice of sorrow swelled upon the air, 

No orphan's shriek to agonize the soul ; 
But o'er each warrior's iron visage there. 

Tearless and stern, majestic sadness stole. 

I did not weep: But when his comrades spoke, 

And told how soon the stately warrior fell, 
How short his sufferings, and how quick the stroke 

That laid him low, I felt my bosom swell. 

For Death is welcome oft, when slow decay 
At length has triumph'd o'er eaeh lenient art; 

But all whom fate less kindly sweeps away, 
Inflict a sterner lesson on the heart. 

And fairer forms may sink into the tomb, 

•As if they merely sought a happier clime; 
And beauty's fragile grace, and hectic bloom, 
Seem flowers predestin'd for the scythe of time. 

But yesterday in manly strength he stood. 
Powerful as those who now support his bier. 

As if some sterner chance of field or flood. 
Death, shot, or steel, were all he haA to fear. 

And could that ancient charger speak to tell 
The toils and triumphs of the field he shared. 

He might relate that there were myriads fell. 
And death was most unsparing, he was spared: — 

Spared from the conflict where his lowering crest 

Had' floated o'er the closing squadrons throng, 

Within his native land to sink to rest, 

And be the subject of an idle song. 

DAVID WATKINS. 

(pewiDdii.) . 
^«flinLodgej Carmarthen, 



I)&SA.D OF Death.— He who dreads death, dreads either an extinction of an 
«"w, or dreads a different sort of sensation. If all sense is extinguished, there call 
!• "0 sense of evil : if a different sort of sense is acquired, you become another sort of 
'^ng creature, and do not cease to exist. Look attentively on each particular thing 
***» »re doing, and ask yourself if death be a terror because it deprives you of this. 
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SKETCHES OF POETRY AND POETS. 

BY G. P. JENNINGS. 



ft 

No. r/1/.— REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 



"Thkm came fhe Author- Rector ; his delight 
Was all in books, to read them or to write: 
• Women and men he strove alilce to shun* 

And harried homeward when his tasks were done. * 

Courieons enough, but careless what he said, ^ 

For points of learning he reserved his head; 

And when addressing either poor or rich. 

He knew no better Uian ^ cassock which. 

He, like an osier, was of pliant kind. 

Erect by nature, but to bend inclinM; 

Not like a creeper, falling to the ground. 

Or meanly catdiing on the neighbours round. 

Careless was he ot surplice, hood and band. 

And kindly took them as they came to hand; 

Nor, like the Doctor, wore a world of hat, 

As if he sought for dignity in that.** 

From his "ParUh Register.^* 

Wb cannot, in the case of the present sketch, assi^^n to our hero the honours of 
ancestral distinction, his descent not being traced further back than to his grandfather, 
who was collector of the customs at Aldborough, in Norfolk ; his son held the office 
of salt-master, or collector of salt-duties, at the same place. He was k man of vigoroas 
talents, and distinguished for an extraordinary faculty of calculation ; be had a family 
of six children, the eldest of whom, ** Nature's sternest painter, yet her best,^' is the 
sabject of the present sketch. Our poet was born at Aldborough, on the 24th of 
December, 1754 ; Aldborough was then a poor, miserable-looking place, inhabited 
almost exclnsively by pilots, sailors, and fishermen, and exposed to the lury of sweeping 
gales from the German ocean. The scenery of the neighbouring country was of the 
same bleak and sterile (.appearance, and is well described in the opening picture of 
** The Village,'' no doubt suggested by the scenes of the poet's early childhood : — 

" Lo ! where the heath, wfth witherhig brake grown o'eTf 
Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor ; 
From thence a length of burning sand appears. 
Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears j 
Rank weeds that every art uid care defy. 
Reign o'er the land, and rot the blighted rye : 
There thistles spread their prickly arms afar, 
And to the ragged infemts threaten war.'* 

Though borb and brought up on the very brink of the sea, the future poet showed 
small tokens of his ever being an adventurer upon it. His father frequently took his 
boys a fishing with him, and was sorely tried with the awkwardness of the eldest,*-- 
** That boy," he would say, ** must be a fool, — John, Bob, and Will are all of some 
use about a boat, — but what will that thing ever be good for?" Notwithstanding this, 
Mr. Crabbe soon perceived the great natural talents of the thingt 9JaA, consequently, 
gave him a more liberal education than his circumstances would wdl allow. 

, In due time he was put apprentice to a surgeon, but ih a few years was removed 
to another practitioner, at Woodbridge, where he served the remainder of his term. 
While here lie Was introduced to a lady, Miss Elmy, the result of which was a con- 
nection which decided his matrimonial lot in life. As the tender fiame is wefl known 
so frequently to elicit some faint gU^i^er of a jingling propensity in gentlemen pos- 
sessing as much of the bump of poetry, as Bob Acres did of combativeness, no wonder 
that this lady proved a great stimulant to his already excited muse ; and a profusion of 
lyrics were speedily poured forth to the praise and glory of ** Mira," the name under 
which he choose to celebrate her charms. 

Haying about the end of 1775 completed his apprenticeship, Mr. Crabbe l«tnmed 
to Aldborough, hoping to find the means of completing his professional edaeation in 
the m'etropoHs, but he was not enabled to carry this project ibto dfeet for a length of 
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time ; &nd at last, when he did to far succeed as to get to London, his purse was too 
slenderly provided to enable him to go through the customary forms, and he was forced 
to pick up a little surgical knowledge as cheap as be could ; and after a stay of a few 
months, he returned to Aldborough, where, after many changes, he commenced prac- 
tice for himself. In this, however, he was anything but successful, one cause of which 
was, no doubt, the imperfect manner in which he had been prepared for the profession ; 
and he found himself in the mortifying situation of being an object of distrust, from 
bis incompetency in his duties, at the time he possessed the consciousness of general 
superiority, and endowments infinitely above his circumstances. This induced him to 
settle his affairs at Aldborough, and having done so, and being possessed of a box of 
of clothes, a case of surgical instruments, and three pounds in money, he embarked 
on bo&rd t sloop to seek his fortune in London, where his career as a poet may be said 
to commence. 

The period in the life of a literary adventurer, most interesting to the admirers of 
his future productions, is unquestionably that when he is emerging from the obscurity 
of youth, and commencing the hard uncertain struggle, on the result of which depends 
the possession of fame, of honour, of riches, perhaps of bread. Of the mass of this 
class, few attain the first of these pri2es, — still fewer the next, — and many, finding 
themselves unequal to the task, relinquish the contest in despair, and content them- 
selves with hard fighting to gain a precarious share of the simplest elements of life ; 
while some sink under the weight of disappointment and poverty, and are known no 
more for ever. The fate of an aspirant for literary fame-and literary bread is, of all 
others, the hardest and most precarious'; not only have they the greatest deprivations 
to contend with, but are, from the very fact of the profession in which they are em- 
barking, more susceptible than the generality of other men of the cold reception and 
often heartless repulse of those to whom they are looking up as judges of merit, and 
patrons of genius. Such are the opening scenes in the career of almost every acknow- 
ledged poet, unless, as is rarely the case, he is possessed of other means independent 
of his pen and his head ; and, perhaps, none ever experienced them more tbanCrabbet 
and though eventually he obtained the most brilliant success, it is most probable, 
had he foreseen all the sorrows and disappointments of his early career, that he would 
have engaged in the meanest drudgery of his own profession, rather than have entered 
m the perilous contest for literary distinction. I shall refer for a description of this 
distressing period, to some fragments of a journal, kept by him at the time, and ap- 
parently intended for the perusal of his affianced wife :— 

*' April 2l8t, 1 780. I dedicate this to you, my dear Mira, and hope it will be some 
amusement ; God only knows what is to be my lot, but I am determined to reap as 
much consolation from my prospects as possible ; so that whatever befalls me, I will 
endeavour to suppose it has its benefits, though I cannot immediately see them. 

"April 24 th. Took lodgings at Mr. Vickory's, near the exchange; rather too 
expensive, but very convenient. Here I set about a poem, which I called, — "The 
Hero ; an Epistle to Prince William Henry." 

" April 27th. Sent my poem to Mr. Dodsley, a bookseller. 

" April 28th. Mr. Dodsley's reply just received, — " He presents his compliments 
to the gentleman who favoured him with the enclosed poem, which he has returned, as 
he apprehends the sale of it would not enable him to give any consideration ; he does 
not mean to insinuate a want of merit in the poem, but rather a want of attention in 
the public.*' [This piece was afterwards presented to other booksellers, and nieit with 
the same success.] 

* ' April 30eh. I find • myself under the disagreeable necessity of vending or pawning 
some of my more useless articles ; aocordingly have taken liuch as cost about two or 
three guineas, and being silver, have not greatly lessened in their value. Theeon- 
scientious pawnbroker allowed me half a guinea for them ; I took it readily, being 
determined to call fbr them very soon, and then, if I afterwards wanted, carry them 
to some less voracious animal of the kind. 

" May 1st. Let me hope the last day of this month may be a more smiling one 
than the first ; God only knows, and to him I readily leave it. 
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** May drd.' The purse « little recruited by twenty-five ihillings received for 
books. Now then, when the epirita are tolerable, we'll pursue our work, and make 
bay when the sun shines, for it's plaguy apt to be clouded. 

*' May 16th. O my dear Mira, how you distress me ; to what purpose should I 
tell you the particulars of my gloomy situation. I have parted with my money, sold 
my wardrobe I pawned my watch ; am in debt to my landlord, and finally, at some 
loss how to eat a week longer. Appearance is what distresses me ; I must have dress, 
and therefore am horribly fearful I shall accompany fashion with fasting, — but s 
fortnight will tell me of a certainty. 

** May 18th. A day of bustle, — 208. to pay a tailor, when the stock amounted to 
13s. 3d. Well, there were instruments to part with that fetched 8s. more; but 2l6. 3d. 
would be so poor a superfluity, that the Muse would never visit till the purse wu 
recruited, — for, say men what they will, she does not love empty pockets, nor poor 
living. Now my watch was mortgaged for less than it ought, so I redeemed, and 
re-pledged it, which has made me — the tailor paid, and the day's expenses, — at this 
instant worth ten shillings, — a rare case, and most bountiful provision of fortune. 

''May 20th. The cash, by a sad temptation, greatly reduced. An unlucky book' 
stall presented to the eye three, volumes of Dryden's works, — five shillings. Prudence* 
however, got the better, when she whispered me to bid 3s. 6d., and 1 carried home, 
I believe, a fair bargain, but a very ill-judged one. * * * ♦ * 

It's the vilest thing in the world to have but one coat. My only one has happened with 
a mishap, and how to manage it, is some difitenlty ; in the dilemma, it occurred to me 
to turn tailor myself; but how to get materials to work with puzzled me. At length 
I went running down in a hurry, with three or four sheets of paper in my hand, and 
begged for a needle, &c., to sew them together ; this finished the job, and but that it 
is somewhat thicker, the elbow is a good one yet." 

The above will give some idea of the miserable year he spent after his first 
arrival in London. During the whole of that time he experienced nothing but dis- 
appointments and repulses ; he made application to several noblemen and others, but 
without avail, and his circumstances had become fearfully critical. In this dilemma 
he wrbte to the celebrated Edmund Burke, then in the height of his fame ; and 
although his own circumstances were far from afiiuent, he gave instant attention to the 
application, and appointed a time for an interview, which, though short, completely 
changed the nature of our poet's worldly fortunes. He went into Mr. Burke's room 
a poor adventurer, spurned by the opulent, and rejected by the publishers, — ^his last 
shilling gone, and all but his last hope with it ; he came out virtusdly secure of all the 
good fortune that afterwards fell to his lot, — his genius acknowledged by one whose 
verdict could not be questioned, and his ciiaracter and manners appreciated and ap- 
proved by a noble mind, whose benevolence knew no limits but its power. 

Under this patronage, the poems of "The Library" and "The Village" were 
published, and the author was invited to Beaconsfield, the seat of his patron. It was 
here that Mr. Crabbe expressed a strong desire to enter the church, and through the 
interest of Mr. Burke, he was eventually successful; he was also introduced to 
Mr. Fox, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and several other distinguished men ; among others, 
Dr. Johnson : he also had some substantial marks of favour from Lord Thurlow, then 
Lord Chancellor ; and having passed a very creditable examination, he was ordained 
by the Bishop of Norwich, in December, 1781, and appointed curate of his native village 
of Aldborough. He therefore bade adieu to his illustrious patron, and his other eminent 
benefactors, and went down again to take up his residence in his native place. He 
retained this situation only a few months, and quitted it on being appointed domestic 
chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, when he took up his residence at his Grace's hus- 
pitable mansion, Belvoir Castle, wheie he remained till the appointment of his noble 
patron to the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and shortly after, the Lord Chan- 
cellor presented him with two livings, though of but imaU value. 

I do not write " to that dull elf who cannot imagine, without being told, that 
in all the bard's vicissitudes, his ** Mira" was the polar star to which all his thoughts 
were directed, and on whom his anticipations of future happiness were founded ; and 
as soon as he found himself in the possession of some portion of his expectancies, he 
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hutened to conBummate the attachment to long before formed ; accordingly, he wai 
married to Miaa Elmy, in December, 1783, and about a year after, he took the curacy 
of Stithem, where he resided, until preaented to the Rectory of Mnaton, some yeart 
after. In 1785 be again appeared ai^ a poet, andpnbliahed '* The Newspaper," which 
was considered as in all respects of the class and equal merit as ** The Library." He 
now for twenty years entirely withdrew from public notice, and it was not till after the 
lapse of that space of time, that he again came forward as an author ; the poem now 
published was the *' Pariah Register," witb which piece, more than all his other 
writings, his name is interwoven in. the recollection of his admirers. This poem, like 
*' The Village," is devoted to the delineation of rural life and manners, and in it the 
Rev. Author presents his readers with an account of all the remarkable baptisms, 
marriages and burials that appear on his register for the preceding year. The piece 
consists, therefore, of a series of portraits, taken from the lower and middling ranks of 
nutic life, and delineated on occasions at once the most common, and yet the most 
interesting. They are selected with great judgment, and drawn with that inimitable 
accuracy and strength of colouring, of which he was the unrivalled master. During 
this time he was buried in the obscurity of village life, scarcely catching a glimpse of 
the brilliant society in which he had previously moved, and engaged entirely in attending 
to his parochial duties, and pursuing the study of Natural History, of all the branches 
of which science, especially Botany, he was passionately fond. But though he made 
no fresh appeal to the public notice, he was, during all this time, at intervals, busily 
engaged in composition. The manuscripts he completed on various subjects, were 
numberless, and immense piles used to be frequently burnt, when their bulk had 
increased to an inconvenient size ; but for this method of destruction, he would most 
probably have left behind him more manuscripts than any author of his time ; as it was, 
his unpublished manuscripts at the time of his death, exclusive of the copies of his 
published works, amounted to twenty-one volumes. - 

Having gone rather largely into the details of his earlier yenrs, we must glance 
rapidly at the concluding scene of his career. The domestic habits to which he hadso 
long been accustomed, were interrupted, if not terminated, by the death of Mrs. Crabbe, 
which happened in October, 1813; this blow came upon him with all the poignancy 
which the 1ms of one so long and greatly beloved could inflict on a man of his fine 
feelings and domestic disposition.* He was soon after presented to the living of 
Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, a change which he was the more inclined to accept on 
account of his recent bereavement. The following entry is found in his diary, — '* June 
5th : First sermon at Trowbridge, — solitary walk, — night, — change of opinion, — easier, 
better, happier." 

In^ 1817 he again visited London, and was introduced to all the distinguished 
literary characters of the day, including Sir Walter Scott, with whom he had long been 
acquainted by correspondence ; and also to many of the real nobility. His journal of 
this visit forms a singular contrast to that of his first arrival in the metropolis, thirty- 
seven years before, a wandering adventurer, friendless and unknown. On his return 
from town, he applied to his ministerial duties with the same unassuming attention 
which he had before evinced ; he rarely spo^e, even to his sons, of the brilliant circles 
in which he had been figuring, and when some casual circumstance led to the subject, 
there was such unaffected simplicity in his notice of it, as to show that he did not value 
his splendid connection above its real worth, and 'did not dwell on it so as to interfere 
with the duties of his own station, and the pursuits to which he had become habituated. 

Mr. Crabbe had been for several years greatly afflicted with the tic douloureux, 
which increased so much, that latterly he was often attacked with pain during the 
church service, when he was obliged to pause till the violence of the pain had abated ; 
but he continued to officiate till within a fortnight of his death. He evinced more 
firmness under his last illness, and in the prospect of speedy dissolution, than he was 

— - . — ~ ■ . ' ^ J — - - ■ — ■ - — 

* After ICr. Crabbe's death, his wife's wedding ring was foiiod wraped in a piece of paper, 
witti the following lines written upon it :— 

" This ring so worn as yon behold. 
So thin, so pale, is yet of gold} 
The passion such it was to prove, 
Worn with life»8 cares,— love yet was love." 
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ever known to show under ordinary turcamstances, und he continued calm and pUcid 
till his death, which took place on February 3rd, 1832, when in the 78th year of i^i 
age : he was followed to the grave by as many teatituonies of unfeigned regret, af ever 
accompanied the obsequies of statesman or warnor. And who deserved them better? 

There are two points of character in which to consider Mr. Crabbe, — as a man. 
and as a poet. In the first, the lover of pure, unaffected piety, — charity and kindness, 
could find naught to blame, and little to amend. He always attached the utouwt 
importance to his mini&teriai duties, and was scrupulously exact in their discharge ; .be 
would put off any engagement of liis own, rather than leave a poor parishioner who 
required his services. He was peculiarly fitted, by his knowledge of human natare, 
to sympathize with the poor, and enter into their circumstances ; and the medical 
knowledge he had acquired in early life, made his attention of still greater utility. Oae 
of his parishioners, in describing his character, says, — '* To him it was'recommenditioB 
enough to be poor and wretched. He has been known to dive into those obscue 
scenes of wretchedness and want, where wandering mendicants lodge, in order to 
relieve them ; he was, of course, often imposed on, which discovering, he merely laid, 
— " God forgive them, — I do!" He was very anxious for the education of the hnmWer 
classes, and the Sunday school was a favourite place of resort. Not long before lui 
death, he met a' poor old woman in the street, whom hu had for some time ndssed at 
church, and asked her if she had been ill, — ** Lord bless you, Sir, — no,'' was the 
answer ; *' bur ir is of no use my Roing to your church, for I can't hear ; you doapedc 
so low." ** Wt:il, my old friend," said he, slipping half-a-crown into her hand,- "job 
do quite right in going where you can hear." In every department of life, fromhii 
earliest settinj^ foot into the active scenes of society, to the latest hours of his existepee* 
he well merited the designation of one of the best and j 

" Meekest of mankhid, i 

With heart all fcr\'Our, and all strength of mind." 

In his poetical character, he ranks no less distinguished ; he has taken a line of 
writing which, from the very subjects of its delineation, requires a peculiarly h«e> 
perception, and btrong poetic powers, without which it would become the me«rt 
common-place of metrical dulness. He is, above all others, the poet of rural life, and 
he does not, like many of the same school, amuse the fancy with piclves of loviifi 
shepherds and sentimental shepherdesses, which never existed out of the brain of the 
writer, or cheat the imagination by descriptions of pleasures that never can be eiqoyed; 
but he exhibits common life as it really is, and as any one will find it to be, if titey 
take the trouble to examine into it. He is most minutely exact in ail his portraitii 
and is the most literal of all poets ; he notices the smallest circumstances of the smalltft 
things, and may be said to be the only one who attempted and succeeded in the still livB 
of tragedy. He gives the stagnation of hope and fear, — the deformity of vice,.with0<>^ 
the temptation, — the pain of sympathy, without the interest.* Accustomed to look o^ 
men as they exist and act, he not only does not fear, but loves to view their vices'sn^ 
miseries ; and hence his poetry has been often accused of giving too d^rk a picture O^ 
life, but which arises, in fact, from the exquisite truth with which he has depicted tbfl!^ 
gloomy haunts of ignorance and sin, into which his spirit wandered. The power »^ 
almost miraculous with which he has stirred up human nature from its very dr^, U*- 
shown working in them the common spirit of humanity. He has opened, as it wer^ 
a theatre, on which the homely actors that pass before us assume no disgniset C' 
which every catastrophe borrows its terror from truth, and every scene eeemi '^*'*^' 
by the very hands of nature.f 



Gbnerositt its own Reward. — When you blame any one as faithless or «i 
grateful, turn to yourself, for the fault was manifestly on your own side, if either ye^ 
trusted that one of such a disposition would keep his faith, — or if, when you bestowed 
a favour, you did not grant it ultimately and without further view, so as to reap ail th^ 
fruit of it by your very doing it. 



* Hazlitt. t Wilson. 
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WILLIAM AND ANNA. 



YoDNO William wu at brave a tar 

Ai ever sqoar'd the yard ; 
Fair Anna was a lovely girl, 

And William'a chief regard. 

These two together often past 

A swiftly flying hour, 
And talk'd of most delightful things, 

In Lore's enchanting bow'r. 

Then o'er the sea yoong William went, 

To some far foreign part ; 
While many swains for Anna Tied, 

Bat none cottld gain her heart. 

When distant far from him the lor'd, 
With many hopes and fears ; 

She still to William waited tme. 
For three leTolving years. 

At last the welcome tidings came, 
The ship was homeward bound ; 

It was resolv'd their meeting too, 
With nnptials should be crown'd. 

New joy now flll'd the tirgin's heart, 

For neWB so good at thit ; 
A joy at thoughtt of his return, 

And joy for wedded bliss. 

She waited long with aoxlotit mind, 

To see the youth return ; 
At every night a vigil kept. 

And early wak'd at mom. 

One night the sky was black at coal. 

And all wat irery dark ; 
And Anna wander'd on the beach. 

To watch for William'a bark. 

The stormy vrindt had riten high, 

The sea began to roar ; 
And awfol toenes of terror spread 

Along the frighted shore. 

The ocean rolled a mighty tide, 

In waves of lofty height. 
Which bnrst with a tremendons dash. 

In theett of tnowy white. 

^e watert laved the maiden't feet. 
The sea-fowl soream'd alond ; 

And thunder burst, and lightning stream'd, 
Upon the distant doiul. 

Yet Anna's courage did not fail. 
For Self she scarce could care. 

Her William all her mind engaged- 
Hit safety was her prayer. 
Vol. 5— No. 7—2 R. 



She wander'd to and iannter'd fro, 
And paced the eold, oold tandt ; 

Anon the wept, and wildly talk'd. 
And wrung for grief her handt. 

Then dote betide the water*t edge, 

The fair yooag lover ttood : 
And ttretch'd her ever watchful eyet, 

Aorost the ttormy flood. 

The elementt in fury raged, 

And groah'd in heavy war, 
An angry billow then advanced 

O'er all the beach afar. 

And now receding near as flerce. 
Its backward conrte to urge, — 

It meets, and fights, — ^and dies away, 
Against the coming surge. 

Their strength is spent,— now all is still, 

Except the noisy gull. 
And winds that on the haggard cliiT 

Moan dismal, deep and dull. 

But ah! a flash, — a gun's report, — 

Not far across the wave ; 
A signal sure of keen distress,— 

A threat* ning watery grave. 

She frantic fell, stiif on the ground. 

Like one deprived of life ; 
For fear 'twas William's ship that roll'd 

Amid the fluid strife. 

At length, with water drench'd, tlie rose. 

And incoherent talked ; 
Then shrieking ran along the strand. 

Then silent pentive vralk'd. 

The moon tiien lent a feeble light,-* 

She taw a vetsel nigh ; 
And when the waters hush'd awhile. 

For help the heard them cry. 

But helpert none could there be found. 

The wretched tart to save ; 
While to the dreadftd shore they drove, 

Before the bnrtting wave. 

Now Anna's fears were realiz'd. 
For help her William cried ; 

Stung witii the sound she fearless ran 
Against the angry tide. 

But fierce and strong the billows came. 
And threw her on the ground, — 

With fury drove her up and down, 
Then left her almost drown'd. 
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She Uid awhile* then rose again, 

Bat only to despair ; 
She rav'd, and like a maniac, 

Tore out her curly hair. 

Meanwhile the ship was drifting fast, 

Amid the surf so white ; 
Dismasted and in great distress, — 

Now coming fair to sight. 

The tempest droTe her on the rocks, 

And wash'd along her deck ; 
Her stern-post rose — her flanks gave way. 

And soon she went to wreck. 

And soon the few remaining hands, 

All overboard were wash'd ; 
And most against the sturdy rock. 

To instant death were dashM. 

Bat William with some other two, 

Eseap'd on floating wood. 
Out from the very jaws of death,— 

Out from the raging flood. 

And Anna now re-nerved to see 

Her youth so near at hand, 
Plunged straight again among the waves, 

To help him safe to land. 

They met — embraced, — and wept for joy. 

And hast'ning to the shore. 
Supposed, and hop'd, that surely now, 

Their dangers must be o'er. 

Exhausted much with struggling long. 

They sat them down awhile ; 
Each fondled and each other hugg'd. 

Their sorrows to beguile. 

Then soon they rose to go away. 
For both were cold and wet ; 

But oh 1 the sea had run so high. 
They could not forward get I 
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On every side'they strove to flee, 
But could not make escape ; 

They could not climb the frightful clitf 
Nor double round the cape. 

New horror seix'd their panting breasto, 
New pain, new care, new fear, — 

Because the tide was flowing fast, 
And was already near. 

They call'd for help with all their m^t, 
But none could them befiiend ; 

So then they waited patiently, 
To meet their tragic end. 

They mounted on the stranded wred^t 
The billows drove them thence ; 

Then in a cleft far in the rock, 
They sought their last defence. 

But all was vain I The tide still roUt ' 
And found them even there ; 

And death appeared before the monif ' - 
To William and his fair. 

Next day the life-boat came to take 

A boy from off the cliff. 
Then those two lovers both were foonil 

Lifeless, and cold, and stiff! 

As they but for each other liv'd, 
In death they parted not ; -•; 

But lock'd within each other's arms, 
They shared an equal lot. 

Then both in one deep grave were Isi^ 
Beneath one hillock green ; 

Where maids & youths oft tell their t«]0- 
And some in tears are seen I 

And thus all earthly comforts fail, 
While sorrow takes their place ;. , 

Then happy he whose soul is fed '. 
On sweet supernal grace 1 

A. G. TYSON, Sec* 



Advice to the Fair Sex. — Women should be acquainted that no beauty has a 
charms but the inward one of the mind, and that a gracefulness in their manna 
much more engaging than that of their persons ; that meekness and modesty are 1 
true and lasting ornaments : for she that has these, is qualified, as she ought to be, 
the management of a family, for educating her children, for an affection for her,b 
band, and submitting to a prudent way of living. These only are the charmi f 
render wives amiable, and give them the best title to our esteem. — Bpicfetu9, 

As the snowdrop comes amid snow and sleet, appearing as the herald of the n 
so religion comes amid the blifi^ht of affliction, to remind us of a perpetual sumn 
where the sun never retires behmd a wintry cloud. 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

GlKTLBMBN, 

Thb gratification I experienced on the penital of yonr last Migasine 
*u traly anbonnded. The Essay oh Phrenology is well written, and is, unquestionably, 
tbe prodoction of an eminent phrenologist, whose abilities are of no ordinary character, 
■nd whose liberality is such as to induce him not to withhold any good thing he himself 
ponesies from bis fellow-creatures, — an example worthy of imitation, and one that 
osgiit to be followed by all. There is an old adage, — '* Do good and get good," and 
if erery brother were actuated by this principle, Odd Fellowship would be in reality 
what it is in profession. 

Mr. Weddell says he is truly sorry to see an Essay on JPhrenology appear in the 
Migixine, thinking the author of it has commenced the task without calculating on the 
coBseqaences likely to ensue, viz : — materialism and infidblitt. I think the 
Rvene ; and shall, by and by, give reasons for doing so. In the making of this at- 
wrtioD, Mr. Weddell raises, beyond measure, the standard of infidelity ; he makes it 
■ppear as though Christianity has no basis to rest upon, — as unsupported by facts drawn 
fnm logical demonstrations ; thereby making it appear that Christianity will not bear 
icratiny. Hence we may infer, that it is nothing but a system of trick and chicane, 
kept op through sinister motives ; in fine, that it is the avocation of villany. 

I am a christian, attend religious worship, and believe it to be my duty to do so ; 
^not beeau9€ my mother told me «o. I believe I am composed of two parts : First, 

8UBITANCB, or ICATTBR ; SCCOUd, MBNTAL FACULTY, Or INTBLLI6RNCR, which is nO 

fiance, directing the movements of ray body, and the composition of this letter. 
A&jl will any man tell me, that that which is no substance can die I or that which is 
"9 tubttanee can suffer from violence or disease ! True, it may suffer from remorse ; 
^ it can never die. Jesus Christ calleth it *<the worm that dieth not," and " the 
flrethitis never quenched ;" which proves that Christianity is something more than 
nere moonshine, and has nothing to fear from Phrenology. ^ 

Bat some will say, what part or space of the body does the soul occupy ? To 
^ absurd and ridiculous question I would answer, it occupies no part or space what- 
^^; if it did, it must be substance, and if substance, it must be matter, and con- 
sequently subject to disease and death. Therefore, Mr. Weddell need be under no 
*9pnhension or fear of Phrenology undermining the foundation of Religion. 

Again,— Mr. Weddell says, " Like all other productions of the German school, 
^hsre ii something extremely visionary, although fascinating, in the study of Phre- 
f^ilogy." He then says, *' There is no part of the human frame, of which we are so 
^orant as that of the brain and nervous system.'' This very confession ought to raise 
|| bluh upon our cheeks, and fill our hearts with remorse ; strange it is, that a subject 
!^ this, of vital importance, should have been so much neglected on account of its 
"^Weata and mysterious phenomena. 

, The utility likely to accrue to medicine and philosophy from a rational and con- 
J^cing explanation of circumstances relating to Phrenology, must be a source of un- 
°**^ded joy to every practitioner. For if any one discovery can enhance more than 
•'^^^her the usefulness of the medical profession, it will be one relating to the brain and 
"^ous system. Whatever may be the result of phrenological research, one thing is 
certain, namely, that a more familiar acquaintance with the brain and nervous system 
J^^beqbtained, which will be of infinite service to the medical profession, and enable 
'^members more successfully to treat the many appalling cases upon which they arc 
P^^Hiilted; such as apoplexy, concussion, paralysis, rupture of vessels, &c., with a train 
!••?▼«« diseases which it is heart-rending to witness, especially when the medical 
s^Mant considers himself unable to render his patient that assistance which the 
•**tched sufferer so much requires. 

Again. Mr. Weddell says, "There are many cases on record, where several 
•^wjccs in weight of the brain have been lost after wounds, and the individnals have 
'ecorered, and never found the want of such lost brain.** Mr. Weddell has a right to 
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belifve wluit he thinks proper, but / mnit oonfeis, thi^t I Bew ftn lor on? mooMnt 
sntortain tiie opinion that any individual after a severe fracture of the cranium, together 
with a rupture of the dura mater and pica mater ^ so as to allow the medullary 
substance to escape, csn recover. 

But, Gentlemen, I fear I have already trespassed too far, and will return to this 
subject in my next. 

Yours, truly, 

In the bonds of F. L. ft T. 

P. T. 
Prince JRegmd Lodge, Gloeeopy JmmmylTtk, 1839. 



TO THE SDITOB AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

GBNTliBHBN, 

I HAVB for some time had thoughts of writing to congratulate yon 
on the interestiBg correspondence from our transatlantic brethren, — at last I snatch up 
my pen to call particular attention to one passage in the oommunicaticm frc^m the 
•American friends, which refers to the " aboUtioii of all social and convivial practices at 
Lodge meetings." By this I understand a discontinuance of the degrading, the lueless 
and injurious practices of drinkuiig, smoking, and miscellaneous chatting, which I am 
afraid is getting too strong hold in Uie Lodge meetings of, at least, some Districts. 
Don't be hasty to judge me a teetotaller, nor yet a defamer of Odd Fellowship. I am 
neither abstemious enough for the former, nor sufficiently malignant for the latter ; bat 
I consider those practices injurious to the Order, and therefore thus candidly write. 

First. These convivial practices are injurious to Odd FiAlowship, becanee they 
divort the attention from more worthy subjects ; this needs neither argument nor ez- 
ample for proof. I take the evil to be self-evident. Can a mam rightly judge of any 
important proportion, when his mind is filled with trifling and opposite things ? (k 
is he in a suitable state for deUberate consideration, when he is confused by the din of 
many tongues around, and by his glasses of grog within ? Or even vrhen a partial 
silence and attention are called, can he summon up in a moment of time all his powers 
of reason, arrange his arguments, and draw correct conclusions, to enable him to give 
his vote in a jumcious manner ? I think I shaM be answered in the negative by all 
sensible men. That convivial practices are confostve, and tiiat confusion is detrimental 
to business and comfort, cannot be disputed. 

Secondly. These convivial practices are improper, because they cause the woild 
to judge evil of us ; they set us down among the ** drinking clube !*' And what is this 
more than the inference that might be justly drawn from our conduct, eihibited in our 
regular meetings at taverns. We ou^t idways to remember that non-members can 
judge our merits by what they see in our outward actions only ; and though we may 
fed. a stnmg conviction that our main design is noble and honourable, we ehould pay a 
little regard to the opinions of those who cannot be admitted into the Lodges to see 
our real workt. We think that those who understand the principles of our fraternity, 
must yield their assent to its leading Jeatures. But we know that the chief ingredients 
may be exquisitely good, and yet be so fearfully commixed with extraneous matter, as 
to render ihe whole superlatively disgusting. And suffer me to ask this question, 
seriously, — What is the reason Odd Fellowship is so frequently and so ahamefnlly 
defamed ? May it not be traced hitherto ? The effisct of aU this is that many moral, 
religious, and most respectable men are deterred from joining with us, whilst the immoral 
and dissolute are ready to offer themselves for Odd Fellowe, in place of the more wnitby* 
Brethren, can this in any way tend to the interest of genuine Odd FeUowship ? I 
believe its effect is quite the reverse. 

Let us then no longer encourage such an unhappy state of things. Join heart and 
hand to shake off &om ue the ahackles of vice* for tfaen« and not till then, may we 
rationally expect firom our fellow-men that respect which ire think we^eservOf end that 
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bleuiiig from htftTWi which we need ; we eannot look for either one or the other, so 
long as weeontinae wiUing slaves to those pemicions practices. For argument's sake, 
though it might be tenaciously held, we pass by the effects of drinking and the like, 
as operating upon indifidoal character, and ask the qaestion,*"-that if drinking and 
smoldng, and idle talk, are necessary to our existence, peaeef or proiperityt can we 
not dispense with them for an hour or two, in our Lodge meetings ? If we cannot 
thof far deny ourseWes, it is line to rest our argument on other ground,' and think if 
we are already so ensnared with the charms of glass, pipe, and gossip, is it not a matter 
of fear lest we should be drawn into the Tortez of drunkenness, and its companion 
vices ? But I would not willingly wrong a brother's feelings or intentions ; I give Odd 
Fellows credit for many an honest heart. 1 know some are anxious as myself to be free 
from these destroyers of yirtne, and those injurers of the Order. Stir then, and suffer 
not American Odd Fellowt to outihine Old Britain* 8 glory. Let us now have a word 
or two of inquiry after the remedy. 

When a diseased and dangerous state of things exists, there are two necessary steps 
to be taken. The first is a discovery, and, of course, a discontinuance of those causes 
which have produced the unhappy effect. The second is an application of such remedies 
u are most likely to remove the injury sustained. 

As to the discontinuance of the convivial practices in question, I need not say 
much ; I have already mentioned their evil, which is virtually a proposal for their 
abolition. But some will probably say, that, if we abstain from drinking, we shall 
subject ourselves to the displeasure of the inn-keepers, and so might be deprived of 
onr places of meeting. To this I would say, if neither they nor any one else will allow 
you a room for hire, be yet more independent, and erect a new Lodge of your own ; 
then yon need be subject to no man whose interest will prompt him to connive at vice. 
A new and convenient place of resort would not be a yery heavy burden for a good 
hearty set of Odd Fellows to rear I They would dash away with it as though it were 
bat a feather on their shoulders I And then think of the comfort, convenience, and 
respectability arising therefrom ; these would be worth twice the expense. Let the 
cost be according to circumstances. Take a little money from the box, and make a 
^rited eubicHption apaong yourselves and friends when you first resolve to build ; 
make a eecond, when the /otcftda/ton ia laid; a thirdt to nail the roqf ons and a 
fourth^ to fimeh off' The satisfaction that would follow I need not describe. 

The remaining section in my Lodge ** reform bill," is the application of remedies 
to a removal of the injuries we have received, in onr moral character. This is an im- 
portant part of the subject, but I shall treat it briefly. After the glass, the pipe, and 
their companions are removed, and a new hall erected, and all comfortably seated, if 
there be not a sufficiency of Lodge business to engage attention, let us have lectures 
on literary subjects, the same as in our mechanic institutes, and other societies of men. 
This would improve our minds, establish our morals, find reclaim our character in the 
eyes of the world ; then should we have an increase of the good and wise of our r^ce, 
and prosperity would mark our path. Hoping these remarks, thongh brief and im« 
perfect, may be instrumental in stirring Uie brethren in some of the more neglected 
Districts, 

I remain, in the good old bonds of F. L. & T. 

Rutland Lodge, Scarhro,, Jan.3Ut, 1839. A. G. TYSON« Sec. 



Cheekfulnsss. — ^A woman may be of great assistance to her husband in business 
by wearing a cheerful smile continually upon her countenance ; a man^s perplexities 
and glooadnens are increased a hundred fold when his better-half moves about with a 
continual scowl upon hor brow. A pleasant, cheerful wife is as the rainbow set in the 
sky, when her husband's mind is toes'd with storms and tempests ; but a dissatisfied 
and fretful wife in the hour of trouble, is like one of those fiends who delight to torture 
lost spirits.^ — Boz, 

IvDEPXNDBNCE.— rTo be truly and really independent is to support ourselves by 
our own exertions.«^Por/0r. 
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KNOWLEDGE AMONG THE MANY/ 

WRITTEN BY O. FLETCHER, 

Of the Chillington Lodge, VTolverkamptont and delivered by ?iim at the lAetfili 
Meehanies* Institute, on Tuesday Evening, May 30th, 1837. 

As the writer of the first paper or essay read to the members of the Lichfield 
Mechanics' Institute, since the opening address of the President, it might perhaps be- 
seem me to make a few remarks on such an occasion. I would, however, premise tbat 
it was the intention of the benevolent founders of Mechanics' Institutes to bring nm- 
kind to a higher state of being than then existed ; and in furtherance of this object mtn 
was freely to give his little store of knowledge to his fellow-man. This could be done 
in various ways:— by tuition, on an improved style, for the junior branches; bycla^i 
for the adults ; by books ; by lectures — and also by essays or papers, on subjecti of 
useful information : for by such means we only follow out the design of the philantliroiA; 
projectors. 

In the few remarks which I shall immediately submit to your notice, I hate en- 
deavoured to prove that knowledge among the many can only be prodactive of |;ood. 
The false meteor which is sometimes mistaken for the true light of knowledge, ^iitSi 
like the ignis fatuuit, in the uncultivated mind, betraying its victim into the maze o( 
scepticism and infidelity. Education will drain up the marshes of ignorance, point ^ 
a brighter path on earth, and be a beacon-star to light us up to heaven. 

There is, I lament to say, an opinion prevailing in the breasts of some individoali 
that knowledge imparted to the operative grades of society only tends to make thenn 
discontented, arrogant, and ^religious. To this I would reply, that I think it if H^ 
failing of human nature to plume itself on any newly-acquired power, whether ^hynesX 
or mental ; that the working classes of England have as yet but tasted of the gifw 
spring of knowledge, and the effects are visible in their haJf-awakened spirit — theyhavr 
broke from the sleep of ignorance, and found themselves men ; hence they are vain, 
for a treasure has been given them which their forefathers did not enjoy. But let them 
drink deeply of the sacred stream, and they will no longer be irreligious or arrogant 
How, I ask, can that power which unlocks the mysteries of the habitable earth, the 
great deep, the beautiful and unchanging stars, to the eye of man, make him an infidel? 
No, he must rise from the sublime contemplation with awe and reverence to his Maker. 
Sound, healthy education must make man a better father, a kinder husband, a gentler 
brother, and, more than all, a real man — a Christian. 

I would revert first to a branch of study proposed as a portion of the education of 
the members of. Mechanics' Institutes — that of geology. What food for the mind is 
here I We penetrate the bowels of the earth, and there behold the fossil remains 
of mighty animals that existed thousands of years ago. In the strata of earth — I 
might say her sinews — hundreds of miles from even the roar of ocean, sea- shells hive 
been found ; and even in our own neighbourhood, in the precincts of Dudley Castle, 
marine relics, petrified bones, trees, &c., are a matter of almost daily discovery— ^us 
affording incontestible proof of the great Deluge, and of the divine authority of the 
Scriptures. Can the view of these, of the various ores and minerals which the CrMtor 
has there disposed with such a gracious beneficence for our use — alas 1 that we should 
ever employ them for our destruction — tend to make man an unbeliever ? I answer, 
no ; and I feel that "No I" will also be your response. 

Does the poetry of earth claim our attention — the trees and flowers ? If we walk 
but in the high-road, from the majestic oak, with its '* hundred arms," to the tiny 
flower that springs at its foot, all is beauty, for they are God's. The mightiest o«k 
was once but an acorn, and now it is the tallest giant of the forest. And thus it is—- to 
use a simile that here presents itself — with the growth of knowledge ; the seed iisown; 
the germ is laid ; anon it springs up. cultured by the fostering hand of prudencet A 
goodly tree, with blessings under its branches. If we but examine a leaf, accidentally 
blown off by the wind, how we must admire its formation — its fibres, like veins, filled 
with the life-juice of the parent plant — its delicate texture — ^its beautiful colour — how the 
works of man sink in the comparison ! Even the smallest and most insignificant of 
the works of Nature is perfection itself when compared with the most glorious handy- 
work of mortals. Let us therefore seek, and deeply too, into the history of the trees 



ind flowers. Does their existence convince us that they were created by chance ? No, 
we most feel that they are but a portion of the work of the Great Architect, and with 
Uitt anorance the mists of scepticism will fast flee away. Can, therefore, the study 
of natural history be a source of barm to the working man? I hear you answer, ''No; 
Ite imut become both wiser and better." 

In the science of astronomy, what a flood of light and beauty bursts on our view 1 
How delightful to mark the studded Belt of Orion, and the clouds of stars that form 
the Pleiades !— to trace the lamps of heaven as they move onward in their unerring and 
predestined course, guided by the mighty hand of the Ruler of the Planets 1 And 
why should their existence, their progress, and effects, be a sealed book to the working 
man? Can a study of those objects — the most glorious of all that meet human sight 
—hare aught but the best tendency on his mind ? No I absorbed in the sublime con- 
templation of the Armament, he must the more intensely own the majesty of his Maker; 
ud the pursuit, if properly directed, reflne his feelings, and chasten his spirit. 

The history of the earth, its rivers, lakes, and mountains — the animals that cradle 
on its bosom — the feathered creation — the wonders that lie in the world of ocean- 
should be unfolded to the comprehension of the working man. The phenomena of 
earthquakes, of thunder and lightning — the ebb and flow of the tide — the globe re- 
volving on its axis — the law of motion — and hundreds of things only yet known to the 
'<Bir, be well understood by the many. Again, I ask, can the possession of these mys- 
terles be a blessing or a curse ? — can they have the least baneful effect on man's mind, 
or lufix his belief in the Supreme Being ? In reply to this you have but one answer ; 
«ndthttis"No." 

The benefits of Mechanics' Institutes are already visible in the spirit of inquiry 
^^ey have awakened among the operatives in places where they have been established. 
^*lie libraries and reading-rooms are well attended, and the haunts of vice and intem- 
perance are deserted. The pleasures of science are displayed by the interest with which 
tk«j Uflten to lectures which treat of the subject of geology, the wonders of chemistry, 
OK" the gigantic capabilities of machinery. Of the latter, a practical proof is evident 
^om ^e recent inventions of Mr. Witty, a member, I believe, of the Newcastle 
.^^echanics' Institute, in that leviathan of power — the steam-engine. Improvements 
lilie these, if not resulting Arom, are yet fostered by such societies — they are in fact 
^^epping-stones, on which Science may plant his vigorous and manly foot in his pro- 
9kMs onward to perfection. 

And here I cannot forbear quoting a passage from Milton's " Speech for the 
^-dberty of Unlicensed Printing." That poet of all ages, aware of the thraldom in 
^^hich the minds of his countrymen was then held, tore aside the veil of shrouded 
^«ar8, and in his mind's eye beheld a time, like the present, when the book of know- 
^^dge should be unclasped, and education one of the first objects of the people. On 
^le aspect of such a period he thus expresses himself: — 

" Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation, rousing herself like a 
Strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks : methinks I see her as an 
^^igle, muing her mighty young, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day 
^Mam ; pnrg^g and unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
^wdiance : while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that 
^ove thie twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
>ronld prognosticate a year of sects and schisms." 

How admirably has the poet, by the '' timorous and flocking birds, with those also 
that love the twilight," described those persons who at the present day would fain pre- 
rnt the spread of intelligence among the many, and veil the light of education in 
darkncNSS for ever. 

The design of Mechanics' Institutes will, if properly followed out, work such a 
change in the morals and habits of the people as will be as beneficial as their intention 
h pMlanthropie. In large manufacturing places what a necessity exists for such re- 
formation. For example, I have seen in my native town — a place of great trade— 
fsmaleSft who ought to be the intellectual companions, the sunshine of the working 
nan's hearth, engaged in occupations that make humanity blush — labouring at a lathe, 
nthig a file, and passing the morning of their lives in the unwholesome and demoralising 
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atmoBphert of « flictory — they become at last, too, nniitttd for the dutiei and htbHiof 
domestic life. And what a waste — ^a desert, does the mind of such females generiBy 
eihibit 1 Lacking that educatioQ which it is the dnty of every father to bestow on hh 
daughter— but which too often is totally neglected — they become loose in Tirtuouprfai- 
ciples, and callous to religious feeling ; and if not in early life snatched from the un- 
feminine employment to which they are doomed, numbers, alas 1 meet the fate of the 
children of shame in the public streets. 

Should such things be ? Assuredly not. I look forward to the time-^a millenhtB 
of knowledge — when man, most certainly endowed by nature widi a greater portkm of 
physical strength than his companion, woman, will leave the feminine purnuti hi 
which many of them are engaged for the manual labour performed by too greataportiDB 
of the softer sex, that such anomalies may exist no longer — when social institntieiii fbr 
the moral and intellectual improvement of woman will rear their heads in every (own 
in the kingdom. Till the cause of female education has made great progresif 9tt 
advance in social excellence will be but slow. From whom did we receive our fint 
lessons of human life — our notions of right and wrong ? from tlie parent that bonil 
— our tender mother. And how many amongbt us are there who do not look baekiith 
regret to the time when, seated on the knee of an a£fectionate mother, he reoeifadthp 
words of good counsel from her lips ? Then who can deny the vast, the incalodiUe 
benefits that w Juld result to society from a higher state of mental improvement ia tlw 
female portion ? Then indeed would they become, as designed by the Creatori the 
friends of your hearts, the wives of your bosoms, and the teachers of your chilhm* 

Brother operatives 1 — I call upon you with my whole heart— pursue knowle^ifefor 
its own sake — for the bounteous and ever-flowing treasures that are offered for fiv 
acceptance. Be industrious ; be temperate ; cultivate the minds of your childreB; vd 
a better state of being will be the result. You will then be enabled to rappoit jotf 
wives, and give your daughters employment suited to their sex. May Otod prosper iH 
ends for the mental and physical benefit of mankind ; and kindly feelmga for thenhflte 
of the human race be nourished, like ever-green verdure, in your hearts. 



THE LEEK OF CAMBRIA. 



I DO not scorn to wear the Leek, 

Because I wear the Rose ; 
He, who his country's name would speak, 

Nor hate nor envy knows. 
Let the Rose blossom by the Leek, 

Be each our pride and boast ; 
And who would not the Union break, 

Come join with us the toast : — 
•The Leek of Wales— the Leek of Wales, 
The glory of her hills and dales ; 
The foe that Cambria's right assails. 
Strikes England's Rose in strikmg Wales.* 

Ever unconquer'd in the field, — 
Still foremost in the fight ; — 

Oh I may thy children never yield 
Thy country's sacred right 1 

Preferring danger still to shame, — 
Death, rather than disgrace ; 



Wales will not stain her ancient fhme, 

In this her modem race. 
«The Leek of Wales— the Leek of Wilai^ 
The glory of her hills and dales ; 
The foe that Cambria's right anaOs, 
Strikes England's Rose in i 



Mfiij Cambria's emblem flouriih long, 

Ia story and in lay ; 
Still may she love the harp and S0Dg» 

Still keep *' la science gaie;^* 
I do not scorn the Leek, although 

I wear the English Rose ; 
He who at Wales would strOce a blow. 

Adds me unto his foes. 
* The Leek of Wales— the Leek of Wtbi^ 
The glory of her hills and dales ; 
The foe that Cambria's right asaaUi, 
Strikes England's Rose in striking WaleSi---' 

H. W. D. 



Friendship as often freezes in the atmosphere of apathy, as it consumes in 
blase of anger. 
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MARY OLIVER. 
BY FREDERIC MONTAGU, ESQ. 

CHAPTER III. 



Descriptive of Mr. Doddleton's and Death's Doingt* 

Vbry aneiiTiable were the feelingB which pervaded the mind, and Tery nntatis* 
factory were the ideal conjecture! of Mrs. Pobbs as to the object of the required inter- 
view, nor was the good housekeeper at all relieved by hearing the steadily descending 
footfall of Mr. Doddleton upon the stairs. Mrs. Pobbs thought OTer in one moment 
(a8 a drowning man is said to do) all the material eircnmatances of her past Ufe; and 
there hurried before her disordered imagination, and in rapid succession, the several 
important eras connected with her sublunary existence. She thought of having, when 
ayoang woman, refused a young Oxonian, who afterwards obtained a j^40,000 prise 
in the last lottery, — of having hanged a neighbour's cat — and worked a sampler— of 
having had the small- pox — the measles — and an offer of marriage from Mr. Pobbs,— 
of the Brown Bread Sawdust Society, and subsequent death of Mr. Pobbs, — of her 
being a widow, and hating Davis, — of her real respect for Mr. Doddleton,— of her 
having neglected the water-cresses, — and lastly, of her temporary anger with Dido, 
bat true zoological attachment towards that faithful attendant. All this thought oc- 
cupied but little time, and the entrance into the room of Mr. Doddleton, who wore 
an assumed facial frigulity, made Mrs. Pobbs forget everything, except the fact that 
her heart was bobbing about with all the activity of an imprisoned tadpole, in a two- 
oance phial of water. 

Mr. Doddleton, who had his watch in his hand, saw that he only had four minutes 
to bestow upon the inadvertancjte of his housekeeper. His carriage* was at the door,*^ 
Davis waited with the hall door open in one hand, and his master's hat and gloves in 
the other, — the coachman was watching the door with a sidelong glimpse, — the spotted 
Danish dog looked anxiously in the coachman's face ; whilst the ** Bays" pawed with 
their ready hoofs, and impatiently champed their bits. In the four minutes Mr. Dod- 
dleton possessed, he managed not only to impress Mrs. Pobbs with her want of phil- 
anthropy and humanity, but even convinced her that she was selfish in -her strict 
attention to Dido, her favourite, whilst towards Tibby she withheld both the milk of 
sustenance, and the milk of human kindness ; indeed, no Old Bailey Recorder of a 
delmqnent's errors could so satisfactorily have summed up the evidence, circumstantial 
and adduced, or could have produced a stronger effect, for Mrs. Pobbs, who only 
answered every charge with a choaking but acquiescing ** yes," heard the last words 
— " yet I believe, Mrs. Pobbs, it was pure accident, and never will occur again," 
when the housekeeper burst into an hysterical fit of sobbing, which, since the dissolu- 
tion of the Brown Bread Sawdust Society, and Mr. Pobbs, had never been equalled. 

Perhaps Mr. Doddleton was sorry he had produced such an effect, yet at this 
moment he seemed to be thinking of something of rather more importance than Mrs. 
Pobbs' grief, for he was busily employed turning up every plate, every saucer, every 
cushion, removing every chair, displacing every chimney ornament, — rooting out his 
weekly cards of memoranda, and lastly, turning out the contents of all his pockets, 
coat, waistcoat, and continuations, and all this was done with a nervous rapidity, 
producing in his good-natured face the alternate colors of red and white, with all the 
regularity of a draught board ; yet could he not find that towards which his linxiety 
was directed, it being the piece of paper, which Mr. Doddleton had torn out of his 
memorandum book, and whereon he had written Mary Oliver's address, and which 
Mrs. Pobbs' inestimable Dido had purloined from the breakfast table. Mr. Doddleton's 
time was valuable, — he recollected " Mary Oliver, Back-street," — left the room, took 
his hat and gloves from Davis, and was just stepping out of the house into his car- 
riage, when Dido, laying upon a sheep's-skin mat, tearing a pikce of paper, met his 
eye. A moment sufficed to guess all. He grasped the dog by the back of the neck ; 
the saddttuiess of the jeric tlisengaged the paper from its jaws, but it was too miftilated 
for aught upon its surface to be diBCOTered. Mr. Doddleton gave one look to Dido's 
Vol. 5— No. 7—2 S. 
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mtstreis, — reached his carriai^e, and as Dutib deiivensd the Court Guide to his toaster, 
as was his usual custom, he beard Mr* Doddleton distinctly say, *' I wish that dog was 
out of the way altogether." Away the carnage rolled towards St. Giles, the coachman 
turning to look at William, the footman, — and Davis looking at both ; they, though 
distant from each other, all thought, and correctly, that they had nerer seen their 
master look so ** put out of the way." 

Mrs. Pobbs immediately went to her bed-room, — ^locked her door ; she had par- 
tially quelled her tears, yet she felt something yet of grief, and a sort of weight about 
the eyes and heart, which would be greatly relieved by a *' good cry," — a " systematic 
wailing," — so drawing a high-backed soft-cushioned chair, she sat down with a towel, and 
a determination to have a snug hour of woe. Suddenly after the first burst of a heavy- 
charged lachrymal cloud, as if her very lachrymal ducts had opened their flood-gates, 
she assumed a serious cast of countenance, — and with the corner of the towel between 
ber dentist's teeth, (she had none of her own) evidently meditated somu deeply-planned 
relief from her sorrow. A moment sufficed to carry her project into execution, and 
seising a tumbler glass, she went to her medicine chest, — emptied out the whole contents 
of a blue bottle, and with a settled resolution and a clenched fist drank the potion,— 
sank into her chair, and sobbed herself into sleep, aided thereunto by the combined 
excitement of her feelings, and her draught of — brandy. 

Whenever our bad passions are in the ascendant, how very skilfully we work out 
our plans, — how carefully we arrange everything to prevent the possibility of their 
being frustrated, and with what ardour we pursue our victioi in order to gratify our 
revengeful propensities ; and there are many of us who, however naturally indolent, can 
be roused into immediate activity at the probable success of a revengeful undertaking. 
So it was with Davis, who with a half quartern loaf, some treacle and butter, sat in 
his pantry, whilst a half-laugb crossed over the rigid lines of his face, and a sort of 
malicious light discovered itself in his small twinkling eyes; with a knife he divided 
the loaf, — cut a huge piece of crumb from the centre, — dipped it into the treacle, 
having first buttered it, — and with this lump of temptation upon a fork, went to the 
small garden at the rear of Mr. Doddleton's house, where in a little black neatly-con- 
structed deal habitation, usually resided Dido, and on this occasion happened to be 
at " home." Davis called to give the dog this bread, butter, and treacle, — and then 
to pat the dog, — and call it *• good Dido," — he even went to the word ** pretty." At 
last Dido, unaccustomed to aught from Davis but kicks, was, d(^-like, overcome by 
these attentions, and gratefully acknowledged them by wagging its tail in its most en- 
thusiastic way ; at last it got so friendly with Davis that it followed him twice np and 
down the garden, — then Davis went out, shutting the heavy garden door, leaving the 
dog behind, — the dog scratched and barked, desiring to follow his benefactor, — Davis 
came back, and just as the dog inadvertently placed its head between the door and the 
door post, Davis with one heavy crush, bore his whole weight upon the poor dog's 
neck; — ^it yelled piteously, — and dropped instantly on the ground. ** There," said 
Davis, throwing the body into the kennel, ''master wished you out of the way altogether, 
and now its done," and the old hard-hearted butler went to his pantry somewhat 
gratified in the indulgence of what seemed to be to him a capital and colorable revenge 
upon his ancient enemy ** Pobbs." But Davis had lived too long in the congenial 
atmosphere of Mr. Doddleton's heart, not to have partaken somewhat of his natare, 
and though but a small portion, yet it was strong ; he now felt, when the first flnsh of 
his wrong doing was over, how cruel he had been — he sat down, and became a victim 
of deep and contrite remorse. 

In the very heart of *' The Rookery," in Saint Giles, there stood before a cellar 
door a carriage with two wheels, and ilrawn by two animals. The wheels were low, — 
one animal about a hand higher than the other, — ^the harness in which these animals 
were, was the worse for both wear and tear, — the carriage too had not been painted for 
' some time, — and the panels presented no arms to the observer's eye, nor could any 
crest be seen, — yet it ii7a« a carriage, the dimensions of which were about three feet 
and a half long, by two and a half broad, and about two feet in depth. It was divided 
into two compartments, and had a few loop holes, formed by strips of leather, nailed 
with precision at equal distances ; in three of these loops were skewen, — in two, knives, 
—and in the carriage, which was drawn by dogs, — horseflesh. But these dogs, thongh 
of different breed and habits, had become, (like men) creatures of habit, and contented 
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witk their lot ia life ; one was an old half-bred boll-terrier, — and the other, a one-ejed 
batf-bred Newfoondland, — the one eye being always put on its own side, which was the 
pf^ide, — the half-bred bull- terrier being always the guardian of the near side. They 
itiod as steadily as a physician's horses at the door of a wealthy patient, and were not 
it ill pat *oat of their patience by the feline attentions of three cats, who with their 
tiili erect were amusing themselves by purring and rubbing in the immediate vicinity 
of their four fore legs and noses, and giving the direct denial to that inimical saying of 
"biding a cat and dog life," — indeed, cats who observed *'t|ie old familiar faces" of 
the dogs with unaffected pleasure, and testified their pleasure accordingly. There were 
Dtbercatsin the neighbourhood, alike anticipating the coming of the meat- cart towards 
the " haunts of their childhood." 

A woman with a black beaver bonnet, — a blue printed cotton gown,— a capacious open 
pscket, fastened over a coarse apron, — a skewer in her mouth, and a knife in one hand 
nd a piece of horseflesh in the other, stood at the rear of the cart, making up little 
pmels of " eats'-meat," with the tutored eye of an old practitioner ; and near to her, 
niting to be sent upon an errand to some cat's mistress, was an interesting looking 
little girlf who seemed to be an especial favourite of the half-bred Newfoundland dog. 
she now and then turned his eye towards her, and then accompanied the movement 
vith several turns of his bushy tail. The little girl was evidently not the child of the 
VMaan with the skewer, knife, and horseflesh, — there was a kindliness about her dark 
tJU, and a gentleness in her manner, as she gave two refuse scraps of meat to the two 
iUthfol aninuds ; nor did this kind manner at all subside, notwithstanding the harsh 
epithet applied to her by the woman with the skewer, knife, and horseflesh, who spoke 
0^ her wasteful ways, and hinted a determination to make the day a fast-day ^ith her 
it eonsequence. The little girl needed no fast-days to prodnce humility or lowliness of 
hurt, or to mortify her already emaciated flesh, — she «as pale and thin, with glistening 
^t and a hollow but settled cough ; and knowing that she was an orphan, alone in 
ttt Uie world, she murmured not, — indeed, if anything, she attempted to be more 
cheerfol, the more she wis upbraided. 

By a signal from the woman of the skewer, knife, and horseflesh, the little car- 
riige jogged onwards, and the neighbouring cats, accustomed to *' the music of her 
vtfee," pranced on the steps of the doors — descended from the garrets — left the cellars 
""fwred about the door posts — and all made towards the " twa dogs," and severally 
"Kotring their allowance, darted back to their destinations, not often without a snarl 
of defiance or of satisfaction, as the case might be. The woman ( f the skewer, knife, 
ttd horseflesh being opposite to, thought it prudent to enter her usual house of call, 
"here every morning, with very few eiceptions, at half- past ten, for eleven years, (Sun- 
%i excepted) she had enjoyed one pint of cofTee, two slices of toast, and a glass of 
Sttaad bitters; whilst the little girl stood outside to watch the propeity, having had 
^ breakfast two hours previously. It was precisely at this hour that a gentleman was 
Wn standing not many paces from the public house, with his hat 00", and vigorously 
Vplyinga silk handkerchief to his warm bald head, whilst his face was deeply flushed, 
^ he held in his left hand a glove, which he seemed to squeeze, as if it were a hand 
^ friendship, — he was looking flrst to the right, — then to the left, — he addressed 
***eral persons, but each either would not, or could not, give him the desired infer- 
>>>tion, whilst several muttered alternately the words — "beak,"* or** grab, "f which 
^J made all the persons more obtuse. At last Mr. Doddleton, (for it was he) ad- 
^''Btted himself to the little girl, who was patting the uplifted head of the half-bred 
Newfoundland dog. 

"My little girl, can you tell me which is Back street?" asked Mr. Doddleton, 
*Sttching in his waistcoat pocket for a sixpence. 

"You are in it, sir," said the little guardian of the cais'-meat carriage. 

" And pray, my little girl, if I give you sixpence, can you tell me where any person 
of the name of Oliver lives?" asked Mr. Doddleton. 

i. " I can do that without your giving me sixpence, thank you, sir," answered the 
*^ guardian of the cats'- meat carriage, pointing to No. 4, which was immediatelj 
^PPHite; " you must go up three pair of stairs, — the door to the right, sir." 

* Slang for " Maginlrate." + Slang for *' Constable." 
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ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Our kind Creator formed man to be happy, and therefore intended that he should 
partake of the streets of Friendship ; with this view he placed him in Paradise, and 
gave him an helpmate, to partake of his joys and to share his sorrows. 

Friendship is of heavenly extraction ; God himself, therefore, is the author of it. 
It is one of the best gifts he ever bestowed on earth, — without it, this world would be 
a dreary wilderness. It consists in a mutual attachment, formed on the basis of solid 
worth, matuied by time, and increased by acquaintance with its beneficiHl consequences. 

Sensibility is essential to its exi8tenc&-*-for feeling for the misery of others is (me 
of its prominent features. Sympathy is connected with the finest feelings of bumtD 
nature, so that we share in the miseries of a beloved friend, and, like our Saviour 
himself, drop a tear of compassion. 

Kindred souls are in a more particular manner capacitated to partake of this 
heavenly virtue, — whose views and pursuits are congenial,^-who appear, as it were, to 
have been formed in the same mould. Party prejudices and selfish motives must be 
done away, that this disposition may thrive ; no jarring passion must be indulged, but 
all the fine feelings of the soul are to expand themselves. 

Friendship cannot continue long without sincerity ; in fine, confidence is essential 
to its nature, but chat cannot be placed where we expect to be deceived. This will be 
discovered in many circumstances in life, — our actions will speak louder than our 
words ; we shall anticipate the want of others, — our visits will be free from the flattery 
of sycophants ; the look will be the index of the mind, — if it be sincere, we may expect 
its continuance. The slanderer will be unable to abate its vigour, — the calamities of 
life will endear our friend, — for then we can do him good. Even death itself will not 
destroy true Friendship, — it will expand itself in a better worid, and bloom to all 
eternity ! 

Even in thi« present world it is productive of many advantages. It brings comfort 
to the mind, — we lose our sorrows in the bosom* of a dear friend; the storms of life 
pass over us unperceived, and we forget our present miseries ; our doubts are speedily 
removed, and we derive a friendly aid when we are sinking in despondency. It is 
therefore of real advantage in adversity, and makes a cottage comfortable. But what 
renders it so very serviceable, is the prospects it gives us of immortality, — that when 
our friends on earth can be of no more service to us, we shall share in the friendship 
of good spirits in heaven for evermore. * 

VERITAS. 
Noah's Ark Lodge, Newark District. 



WHAT IS WEALTH ? 



What is wealth, or joy, or sorrow ? 
Here to-day and gone to-morrow ; 
As a bird of summer ranging, — 
Never still, — ^for ever changing ; 
Ever, as we grasp them, fleeing, — 
Dying ere they have a being. 

What is wealth ? 'Tig but a name, 
Known to pleasure, dead to fame ; 
'Tis a shadow quickly passing. 
Scarcely worth the while amassing : 
Grend'ring sorrow, care and strife. 
While it seems to sweeten life. 

Manchester, 1839. 



What is pleasure ? 'Tis a fleeting 
Joy, with sorrow always meeting ; 
Never to one breast confiding,—- 
Ever sought for, ever hiding ; 
Sorrow enters without seeking. 
Where no ray of joy is breaking . 

Earthly happiness is naught, 
Sweets are idl with bitters fraught ; 
Loveliness shall fade away, 
Beauty is but painted clay ; 
Riches ever make them wings, 
So the Hebrew minstrel sings. 

A. H. 
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THE MILKY WAY. 

Pbrh^u>s the most magnificent of all the starry phenomena is the Milky Way. 
Tbii, u is generally known, is a broad belt, of whitish lustre, which stretches round 
the whole sky, being parted into two streaks for a large part of the circuit. The ancients 
formed the mean idea of this light, that it was the milk spilt by the nurse of Mercury, 
o&e of the deities ; and hence its name. When eiamined by a telescope, it is found 
to consist entirely of stars, ** scattered by millions," as Sir John Herschel beautifully 
deicribes them, ** like glittering dust, on the black ground of the general heavens." 
The iverage magnitude of these stars is about the tenth or the eleventh, and hence 
tkeir mvisibility to the naked eye. It is a very remarkable circumstance, that, though 
the stars of the larger magnitudes are scattered with considerable equality over the 
whole heavens, there is a notable clustering of the smaller ones towards the body of 
this ring, as if the whole system which we see were part of a boundless wall or stratum 
of stars, in which we occupy the place of an atom, perhaps about the centre. Some 
neh view as this was taken by Sir William Herschel, who, counting the stars in a 
n^le field of his telescope, was led to conclude that 50,000 had passed under his 
KTiew in a zone two degrees in breadth, during a single hour's observation. 

We have already alluded to a clasiof starry objects which appear like ** little clouds 
of light." These are called ne6u/<e, the Latin word for little clouds. Some nedu/<p are 
OBply little stars with a thin luminous atmosphere around them ; others arie clusters 
of small stars, similar to the Milky Way ; some, again, have no appearance of distinct 
liars, but look like a light seen dimly through horn. The Pleiades, alluded to in the 
book of Job, is a well-known example of the class which consist of a group of small 
itars: this group in reality contains many more stars than what are visible to the 
Mkedeje. Sir John Herschel conjectures that, in some instances, there are '*ten 
or twenty thousand stars, compacted and wedged together in a round space, whose 
ugnlar diameter does not exceed eight or ten minutes ; that is, an area not more than 
1 tenth part of that covered by the moon." What is worthy of especial remark, these 
Bebnbe are chiefly found in a broad line which crosses the Milky Way at rightangles. 

It thus appears, from the truths, and approximations to truth, preseSed to us 
^ utronomical science, that there are innumerable planetary systems like ours, each 
characterised by some peculiarities of its own, but all moving, at more or less rapid 
(Ues, in obedience to certain rules, and in certain relations to each other. If we were 
to permit ourselves to launch into all the conjectures suggested by such a subject, we 
ikoald hardly, it is to be feared, carry the approving reason of our readers along with 
^ It is impossible, however, to avoid remarking, how greatly these researches into 
^ heavens increase our admiration of that uncreate power which created and now 
fvtains them. From the minutest animalcule, which escapes the eye within two 
^ches, to the innumerable spheres which, notwithstanding all their brightness and 
tiieir magnitude, escapeit in the wastes of space — all — ^all was the work of one divine 
*^ng, whose goodness and greatness is shown in the least manifestations of his exist- 
^^, as well as in the most magnificent. For, since every new addition to the power 
pf the telescope brings new worlds to our view, and since space must necessarily be 
^&tite, is it too much to suppose that what we see, vast as it is, is but a piece of the 
diverse ? All, and more than all that we see, perhaps is only a planetary member of 
"oine vaster system still, of which the other portions are as countless as are the portiotu 
^f this portion^ and which in its turn may be only a portion of something else — thus 
Wem accumulating upon system, out and out, in endless and majestic succession — 
^ idea which the £ternal Mind is alone capable of fully comprehending. It has been 
'^^'^ised by the greatest of modern British astronomers — Sir William Herschel — ^that 
^ue innumerable orbs composing the Milky Way form, inclusive of our i:un and all its 
^ll^ets, but one nebula, like those dim clusters last described, and which, as seen 
pom them, must appear, (as thev do to us) but a little flocky cloud or wisp suspended 
^ the firmament. How humiliating to human greatness is it to conceive that "the 
^^t globe itself is only a minute unit in such a system 1 And at the same time how 
^^^ttuig to reflect that we have the honour, humble as we are, to be be a part of any 
^^g so splendid and so sublime I One thing it seems reasonable to suppose, from 
^*logy, that these systems revolving round systems have somewhere a centre — that 
*^^^, what may it be 1 Are we to venture to think that in that centre may be ** the 
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uncreated and only abode of ab§olate and eternal repose — the tl|rone of the Omnipotent I 
It is not given to the imagination to picture, until it shall actually witness, the gran- 
deur of such a procession, composed of innumerable orbs clothed in light, encircled 
by their planets teeming with every order of intelligence, and moving round the great 
Mind which has fashioned the whole, veiling, but not eclipsing, the radiance of Hii 
glory." 

(From an article in the Q^arterly Review.) 



SWIMMING. 

Man is better adapted to swimming than any animal, not absolutely aquatic or 
amphibious. Savages, and the inhabitants of very warm countries, will even excel 
the greater part of amphibious animals in the water, fighting wich the shark, diving 
with the crocodile, and continuing under water an almost incredible time in search of 
pearls, corals, and other articles of value. Captain Cook was alarmed at the savages 
stealing the copper from the ship's bottom, which they were enabled to do by the 
great length of time they could continue under water. When Mungo Park was swim- 
ming across the Niger with his African servant, a huge crocodile suddenly arose, and 
caught hold of the negro's thigh, which he would have crushed and torn off with his 
immense jaws ; but the negro was as good a swimmer as the crocodile ; and, turning 
rapidly round, he dashed his thumbs into the animal's eyes, and in an instant gouged 
them out ; the crocodile let go his hold, and retreated with a terrific roar. Mungo 
Park being acquainted with surgery, dressed his servant's wounds, and saved the limb. 
In 1801, when the Canada was commanded by Sir Joseph Yorke, there was a negro 
onboard who used to perform extraordinary feats in the water, excelling by far the 
whole crew. But this black man was as much excelled by a quarter-master named 
Hall, as^e black excelled the rest of the crew. Hall's great feat was to drop from 
the main yard-arm, a height about double that of Westminster bridge, and descending 
on one side, dive under the ship's bottom, a depth of thirty feet, and ascend to the 
surface on the other. When Hall was in his prime, he had been induced by a laige 
vrager to fall from the top- sail yard-arm and dive under the bottom. He fell from this 
tremendous height, dived down on the larboard side, and the crew were in breathless 
anxiety for his fate. Every eye was strained to see him rise on the opposite side : the 
length of time appeared to destroy all hope, when at last he rose above the water, 
seemed much distressed, struggled a few seconds, and sunk. Those who had laid the 
wager now reproached themselves with having stimulated him to attempt an impos- 
sibility, by which he had lost his life. Nothing was heard among the sailors but praises 
of '* poor Tom Hall," and sorrow that he should ** have come to his death in such a 
way." In about a quarter of an hour after a violent burst of laughter was heard ; every 
head was thrust over the side, and through the ports, to ascertain " what the devil it 
could be ;" when, to the astonishment of everybody, Tom Hall was seen frolicking and 
sporting in the water, laughing and jeering at the crew. When he first rose he had 
kept his head above the surface long enough to regain his breath, he tlien dived back 
again to the other side where nobody was looking for him, and supported himself by 
the rudder chains, under the counter, till by his absence he was thought to be dead ; 
he then swam to the side, and hailed the ship, enjoying the surprise his reappearance 
had occasioned. 



Conversation. — ^There must in the first place be knowledge — there must be 
materials ; in the second place, there must be a command of words ; in the third place, 
there must be imagination to place things in such views as they are not commonly seen 
in ; and, in the fourth place, there must be a presence of mind, and a resolution that 
is not to be overcome by failures — ^this last is an essential requisite ; for want of itf 
many people do not excel in conversation.-'-Zlr. Johnson, 
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AN EPISTLE TO THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD 

FELLOWS. 

In the piimitive age% of the world it appears that the blessiogs of society were 
nearly unknown ; it may be properly said, that at that period, the mind of man waa 
locked ap in a state of intellectual uigbt, bat no sooner did the rays of knowledge 
begin to dawn on the obscurity of those ages, than (hey discovered the necessity of 
establishing order and government, — for without these they considered that homan 
existence would be one continued scene of anarchy and confusion. 

What was the state of the world before the first distribution of matter into parts, 
—was it not a chaos of ancient ni^ht ? But the voice of Omnipotence called order out 
of that confusion, and gave laws to the whole, and every particle thereof; from which 
proceed the different operations of nature, such as the varied seasons, which revolve 
in pleasing succession, and with their revolutions bring not only animation to all the 
vegetable world, but every bountiful provision for the wants and pleasures of the whole 
homan race. 

When we take a survey of thp state of dependenre in which man is placed, as an 
individual, we* shall discover the necetisity of acting in conjunction with each other. 
Iq bis individoai station, man is dependant on his fellow-creatures, and from his own 
power alone, is inrompetent to meet the accumulated evils which are attendant on our 
temporary existence; be is composed of instability, — a being exposed to the changing 
vicissitudes of life, — but if he move in a sphere of nnion, his breast is armed with 
f>rtitude to bear the frowns of fate, and he is prepared to enjoy prosperity without 
vanity, and to encounter adversity without complaint, — he stands on a rock unmoved, 
and bids defiance to the stormy changes of life, whit;h, if he had been left unaided and 
unsupported, he would have found insupportable. However aspiring or persevering 
a man's intentions may be, if he does not act in the bonds of mutual conjunction, his 
pursait after happiness may be deemed a fruitless search. 

Society is the great basis on which the pleasure and happiness of many are founded ; 
it awakens a spirit of emulation, which incites man to endeavour to excel ill every 
kodable pursuit, — it is the great bond which binds men together in confidence and 
mutual attachment, — it is a covenant entered into for the protection of each other. 

Union is like the building of an arch, which would fall to the ground were one 
piece not to support another. It teaches men to regard the duties of their domestic 
station, and to become distinguished by being useful to the community at large, — 
society is essentially necessary both for the body and mind. It is essential for the 
body, because, from the design on which it is founded, it is calculated to reclaim the 
licentious from their dissipated habits ; and by the power of example, many have been 
turned into the paths of temperance, whose blessings have lengthened their days to a 
respectable old age. It is essential to the mind, because it acts as a stimulus to per- 
severe for the attainment of every commendable virtue. Society ennobles the mind, 
raises it from the degrading haunts of intemperance and folly, and centres it on the 
great basis of emulation ; it checks the progress of inordinate passion, and teaches men 
to regard each other as brothers ; it is sufficiently proved, by the various occurrences 
in life, that the great design of society is to improve the morals and manners of men. 
However societies may differ in forms, names, or opinions, their object is still the 
same, viz: — to promote the interest, well-being, and happiness of mankind. Love of 
society is implanted in our nature, and the nearer we approach maturity, the more it 
flows in the human breast. Conversation is a great blessing in life, as it is through 
tbat mediam we become acquainted with the passions of others ; but the choice of our 
companions is a matter of the greatest prudence ; on that point depend, in a great degree, 
oar future reputation and happiness. It is well to associate with those whose example 
will stir us up to noble actions and generous thoughts^ for when we relieve distress, we 
are doing good to ourselves, and recommending our own case to the commiseration of 
others ; for we are all members of one great body, composed of the same materials, 
and designed for the same end. 

The Order to which I now wish to draw your attention, is that denominated, 
" Independent Order of Odd Fellows," which was originally founded for the 
eoltivation of moral and social principles. To be an Odd Fellow is to be a good fellow, 
Vol. 5— No. 7—2 T. 
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and to be good is to be happy ; hence it must follow, that societies founded on mutual 
attachment and good will, cannot fail to produce the desired effect of making mea 
happy, honoured and beloved. 

Friendship, Love and Truth, is the great motto of this Order, and the man whose 
breast possesses' these three essential virtues, may be said to be at the summit of human 
felicity. Friendship is the social tie which binds mankind in a state of brotherhood ; 
Love produces mutual affection ; and Truth, like a faithful pilot, steers us over the 
tempestuous waves of life into the pleasing haven of contentsment. 

The assemblies of this Order, where they perform their respective ceremonies aud 
formalities, are designated under the title of Lodges, which are constituted on a regular 
system of subordinatiofi, and a willing obedience to superiors. Harmony and good 
order are the regular attendants on these Lodges, whilst at their altars the distresses of 
those bowed down by misfortune are made known, their suffering conditions are ameli- 
orated with the healing balm of benevolence ; and the situations of those labouring 
under affliction, are there heard with commiseration : brotherly affection pours con- 
solation into their bitter cup of trial, and by collective exertions, they are enabled to 
alleviate their sufferings by the application of charity. 

The next subject I wish to bring mnder your consideration, is a few emblematic 
figures, which are upon the Dispensation, as they, no doubt, contain the designs of 
the professed principles of the Fraternity. The figures to which I claim your atten- 
tion are the following, namely, — the Eye of Providence, the Union of the Heart and 
Hand, the Hour Glass, the Emblems of Mortality, the Bees and Beehive, the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, and the Dove, with the Olive Branch in her mouth. The overroling 
Eye of Providence : This important figure calls for serious reverence to that great 
ruling power, the Parent of the human race, — '* His watchful eye no motion can 
escape, though veiled in darkness most profound ;" His eye is on all His works, and 
from hidden dangers protects ungrateful man. This wise Disposer, the Supreme 
Potentate of Heaven, has placed man in a state of enjoyment and happiness ; he has 
furnished him with powers of body, suitable for the attainment of every pleasure, and 
with a mind possessed with intellectual dominion over the beasts of the field, the fowls 
of the air, and the fishes of the sea. The great design of this wise Dispenser of 
universal good was, that man might imitate His divine perfections ; then, as His 
Omnipresent Eye is privy to every transaction of our lives, may we live in fjar and 
reverence to His divine authority ; that, when our appointed hour is come, — when the 
last pulse shall beat, — the end of our being may be as virtuous as the Eternal Creator 
had designed. The cultivation of the great principles of Odd Fellowship will produce 
for man happiness in this life, and enable him to meet his dissolution with composure, 

— as the poet beautifully describes, — 

* 

"Let gratitude in acts of goodness shew 
Our love to God, in love to man below; 
Be this our joy to calm the troubled breast. 
Support the weak, and succour the distressM." 

With regard to the Heart and Hand, it is a striking emblem of the confidence 
that all Odd Fellows should repose in each other, after taking so solemn an obligation. 
Union of hands very often occurs through familiarity ; but the professed principle of 
• Odd Fellowship is, that the heart should join in unison with the hand, as a salute of 
genuine friendship, and a solemn obligation of fidelity never to betray each other. 
Genuine friendship is one of the greatest blessings upon earth ; it affords us counsel 
in our extremities, and our sorrows are dispelled by its genial ray, — then what man 
would be without its cheering influence 1 it is a shelter against the storms of calamity, 
and one of the greatest consolations in the awful hour of death. As the rain descends 
on the mountains, replenishes the streams, fertilizes the meadows, and then rolls back 
to the abyss of the ocean, from whence it proceeded, so it is with genuine friendshipi*— 
it diffuses a spirit of philanthr^y, cultivates every principle conducive to ' domestic 
happiness, and inspires the human breast with forbearance and gratitude ; it casteth 
not the dark veil of censure over the errors of men, but endeavours to reinstate the 
fallen in the path of rectitude, by the power of friendly precept and admonition. 
Gentle friendship, like the daughter of charity, binds up the broken heart, weeps orer 
and pities the errors of mankind, and administers to the fallen, the cheering antidote 
of hope and resolution. But there is another descriptioxi of friendship, known under 
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thft name of itaterested friendship. The man who possesses such a flame in his breast, 
Bty justly be considered the bane of society ; many will join their hands in seeming 
frioidship, and ingratiate themselves into the favour of others, for no other purpose 
than to betray. Then, oh, beware of the deadly sting of counterfeited friendship ! 
TheTslne of wealth is as light as air in the scale of human happiness, when compared 
vitfi the Talue of a genuine friend. Friendship is a congenial mixture of souls, who 
view each other's interest as inseparable treasure ; and when you h^ve tried and proved 
oae, wear him in your bosom, for in him you will find a partner of your cares through 
fife, and a comforter in the hour of affliction. 

The next figure which comes under consideration, is the Hour Glass, — the emblem 
of time. This silent memento may serve to inform us that various are our calls to 
tte importance of time. Tlie great design of the Hour Glass is, that the eye may see 
tte rapid progress of the descending grains of sand, which is an expressive picture of 
oir fleeting moments ; thus, the Hour Glass is descriptive of the momentary state of 
ev existence, and points out the necessity of using every diligence to improve the 
pNMnt moments, and not let them pass unregarded. A certain portion of time is 
aOotted to every man for improvement, for which he must be accountable. In what 
does the improvement of time consist, — in the accumulation of wealth, or extent of 
poiBessions ? in dissipattd pleasures or dignities ? No ; 'it consists in the cultivation 
•feray moral principle which incites man to do unto others that which he would they 
•Mddo unto him. Man may be said to be stationed on an important watch, and 
ewry moment, which like a fugitive, passes unnoticed, posteth to heaven, and there 
•ids another figure to the great sum of folly ; tim^ like an informer, watches over 
Mr actions, that it may give evidence against us when misapplied. The trace of time 
past can only be found in the wise man's breast, who improved each moment before he 
IXUpass ; but he who has spent his days in folly, whilst the winter of age impercep- 
tOdj steals upon him, may then cast his eyes on the emblematic glass, nearly run, and 
wmrer the abuse and neglect of every opportunity he has been favoured with for 
■Bprovement, and the few descending grains will only add to his reflections, by con- 
indng him that it is too late to cancel the great debt of folly that time has registered 
igiinithim. 

There is another reason why the importance of time so loudly calls for considera- 
tira, which is, the uncertainty of life. The present moment we enjoy, — the next is 
hi tht womb of futurity ; to-day we promise ourselves a length of future happiness, — 
to-morrow our vain-concerted plans vanish like the dreams of the evening : to-day we 
Wrthe blushing bloom of life, — to-raorrow we wither by the blast of death. As it is 
^^ttriy proved we are only pensioners on the bounty of time, it is our duty to improve 
^ same. But to draw a comparison on this point. Suppose a man to be blebt with 
teompetency to provide for the necessaries of life, and, by economy, have sufficient 
to extend its support to a lengthened old age ; but should he spend his competency in 
^profligacy of youth, and leave no provision for unregarded age, from such conduct 
*iU result this conclusion, — that he was improvident for wasting in his youth that 
*l>ich would have afforded him support in the evening of his life. This figure may justly 
li^ipplied to time, for he who lavishes it away in trifling pursuits, robs himself of the 
iBoans of pvchasing the blessings of this life ; for he throws the moments away, which 
P^ps, one day he would give worlds to reach. Mispent time is the greatest breach 
if trust against heaven ; we are intrusted with it for the improvement of our talents ; 
it is conditionally lent unto man, and should be returned with the high interest of a 
P>od life : but if we disregard every obligation by which we are bound to our wise 
Benefactor, who shall support us when summoned before his awful tribunal ? 

To draw my last concluding figure of the Hour Glass, I wish to apply it to that 
"iportant moment, when soul and body, which have so long been united together, are 
'^t to experience a final parting. The man whose life has been one continued course 
'f disobedience, looks round him and I sees his glass is nearly run ; he takes a retro- 
V*o(JTe view of his past life, and finds it to be a volume filled with the records of 
'^l^octed duties ; the numerous opportunities with which he has been favoured, now 
^^ before him, by the silent evidence of a self-convicted mind ; in the agony ef too 
^ repentance, he watches the last grain descend from his glass, which dashes him 
"^ the great volume of existence. But the man who has ap|ilied himself to wisdom,. 
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who has set a proper estimate on time, and performed the several dnttte inonmlNBt 
on him, at the awfal moment of death , views his glass, which is nearly ran, iritk 
composure and fortitude, knowing that every descending grain wafts him netrer to 
that great source which will reward his virtuous actions ; he casts a view on the f>»g« of 
his past life, which reflects back to his breast the pleasing sensation of having dose his 
dnty. Thus after leading d life of happiness, his mind is supported in the hour of 
death, and when the last grain descends from the glass, he leaves a character to 
posterity worthy of imitation. 

The next important figure which comes under our serious attention, is the Emblem 
of Mortality ; let us, for a moment, recall our thoughts, and direct them to thia 
source of reflection, — it is the final close of life's eventful history. It is evident thit ' 
the introduction of this emblem was designed to inculcate a moral principle, to so- 
lemnize our meetings, and stamp a deep impression on our minds, to prepare for 
another state of being, whenever the wise Disposer of all events might think proper to 
call us. Where is the tongue from which flowed all the graces of flowery eloqaeneei 
whose elegance of expression has been the admiration of sunounding multitadei? 
Alas, that once living pleader now is silent, and can make no reply, — the lips, die 
faithful doors of life, are now for ever closed, — the cheek which bore the bloom of 
promising years, is now withered by the chilling blast of death, — ^the expressive sod 
penetrating eye, which shone so bright, alas, has lost its lustre, it is fallen from its 
orb, — the aspiring thought, the lively imagination, the whole of the intellectual poweflt 
whose influence could govern society, are now laid waste by death, the great leveller 
of the human race 1 And must this lot be mine ? convicted Nature cries.—wben 
undissembling Truth does loudly answer — yes. The sceptred monarch, clothed with 
pomp and power — the ruling tyrant — and the fettered slave, — to this complexion all msst i 
come at last, — ** The veil now drops from vain distinction's eye, and pomp andgfSD- 
deur own the awful fact." Though wealth may gild our flattering hopes, or health gin 
promise for a length of years, 'tis but the fancied dream of security ; for, in tlot 
deluded moment, when we suppose all is well, the King of Terrors may wonndosr 
vital parts, — ^then vanish all our vain-concerted schemes of future happiness, and oar 
earthly structure, whose walls we heedless think impregnable, — ** by the touch w 
death tB dissolution falls." Then what avails the strong arm of power, the honoars 
of the imperial brow, or the pomp of flattering ceremony, — alas! their boast arises 
from the fiery fever of ambition 1 Let the man whose sole object has been accumulation 
of wealth visit here, and contemplate this future picture of himself, then will bJ« 
fantastic visions be as baseless as those of the evening, — let the man, whose pursuits 
through life have been for the attainment of empty titles, honours, and digniticSt 
come and consult this emblem of dissolution, which will inform him of Heaven's irre- 
vocable decree, — "That it is appointed unto all men once to die." Let us, then» 
endeavour to check our headlong passions, and nobly bear with our adversities,-^ 
let us wait the fulfilment of Heaven's great decree, when the appointed hour shsU 
welcome us into a state of immortality, where the wicked shall cease fram troubling' 
and the weary be at rest. 

The next figure which comes under our notice, is the Bees and Beehive, theemble** 
of industry. It is one of the advantages of spring, that it furnishes us with an oP' 
portunity of observing the industry and labours of the Bee, and certainly a Beehive ** 
one of the most interesting sights which an admirer of nature can behold ; we cano^ 
tire of contemplating that laboratory, where thousands of artificers are employed *^ 
different works, — we are in a continual state of surprise on seeing their order aJ» 
regularity, and particularly in those magazines, so j)lentifully furnished with all tU^ 
is necessary for the subsistence of the society in winter. But what most descr^^ 
attention is, the indefatigable application and uninterrupted labours of this lit<»J 
colony. Bees present us with an example of diligence and activity, which is not 09^ 
very uncommon, but which has, probably, never had its equal. They begin to app»^ 
as soon as the winter is past, even when it might be feared that the cold would benuoc^ 
their delicate limbs ; when the juices of the flowers, which begin to blow, have »^ 
yet been su£BcientIy ripened by the sun, so as to furnish honey in plenty, the Be^ 
still gather some little for their food ; but their cares and activity are evidently f^ 
doubled during spring and summer. In these seasons they do all they can, and ^ 
not despise the smallest profits, provided they can otily increase their stores, f^^ 
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building their ceHs they are bo indefatigable, that we are assured a honeycomb of 
double cells, sach as three thousand Bies can lod^^e in, is completed in a short time. 
This work is divided amongst the members of the colony : whi e some of the Bees are 
gathering the wax, preparing it, and filling the magazines, others are employed in 
dlfTerent works ; some take the wax and make use of it to build their cells, others 
extract the honey from the flowers, and lay it in the Hive for daily Bubvistence, and 
for future support ; and others close, with a covering of wax, the cells in which they 
keep their winter's provision of honey ; some carry food to their young, — in short, 
they all have their different employments. But it is not enough to admire thet ctivity 
of these little creatures, we should learn to emulate them, and propose them to our- 
selves as models of industry ; we have many more motives for diligence than those 
insects ; the Bee collects nectareous sweets not for herself, but for her owners, ^•but 
in attaching ourselves to the precepts of true wisdom, we labour for ourselves, and 
gather fruit for et|rual life. We have an immortal soul of inestimable value, — with 
what application ought we to labour for its happiness, and avoid what might lead to 
its ruin 1 What is more calculated to excite us to activity and indefatigable diligence, 
than considering that the fruit of our labours does not merely extend to a few days and 
years, but to eternity itself ; let us, therefore, never be slothful in doing good, but 
let us acquit ourselves of our duties with all possible zeal and fidelity, — let us accom- 
plish without delay the task allotted us, before the winter of sickness and old age 
approaches, and before death has finally decided our destiny. 

O, Man, go to the Bees for instruction ; consider their labours, contemplate their 
^rkb, and admire their active and unceasing industry. Ever busy, ever indefatigable, 
they toil from morning till evening, and cheerfully support the troubles of their short 
existence ; and wilt thou repose on the lap of indolence, or consume thy time in 
frivolous and hurtful pleasures. Rather strive to exceed the industi y of these insects, 
which have not received, like thee, the inestimable gift of reason, — ihy life is of short 
duration, may it be unremittingly devoted to labour for the glory of thy Creator, and 
the welfare of thy soul. The time which God hath given thee should not be consumed 
m indolence and effeminacy, — thou art endowed with life, strength, and reason; sanctify 
them by the love of virtuous labour, and let the seasons of youth, manhood, and old 
age, be devoted to the service of the Almighty. 

The next figure which comes into question, is the Sun, Moon, and Stars, which 
perform their various revolutions ; they are emblems of the different stations in the 
Order of Odd Fellowship. The Sun is an expressive emblem of the duties incumbent 
on man ; whatever may be the revolutions of the beaTenly bodies, or convulsions of 
nature, still that bright luminary pursues his undeviating course ; he rises in the morn- 
ing, and at his genial influence, creation throws off its slumbers, and exultingly 
branches into new life ; he performs the duties of his appointed course through the 
day, and at the approach of evening, when nature invites the world to rest , descends 
the western hemisphere. But no sooner does the Sun withdraw his light, and night 
begin to spread her dark veil over the world, than the Moon assumes her ebon throne, 
and stretching forth her beams, illuminates the dark creation ; the Stars, though not 
of equal brilliance, add beauty to the heavenly scene, and by their collective influence, 
counteract the power of darkness. 

The introduction of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, are the emblematic figures of the 
stations in a Lodge. He who presides in the office of N. G. for the time being, may 
be considered like the Sun, in the emblem, as diffusing light through the whole sphere 
in which he revolves ; for he who aspires to that illustrious station, ought to be possessed 
of justice and charity, because in his power is vested the protection of our privileges, 
and the execution of our law branches from his authority. With justice^ that he may 
always give an unprejudiced and impartial decision on all transactions which may come 
under his notice ; with charity, that he may bear with the weakness of his inferiors, 
and bring them into the path of rectitude by friendly persuasion, — let him be possessed 
of prudence, that he may square the actions of his life consistent with the great prin- 
ciples of his profession, and by striving to excel in every commendable virtue, convince 
the world that he is worthy of the confidence reposed in him. The V. G., like the 
Moon in the emblem, performs his useful course in the absence of the N. G. ; and the 
inferior officers, acting like the Stars, through their useful and appointed courses, 
from one great plan of unison, of which the Sun, Moon, and Stars, of the Celestial 
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Order, ai^ an ezpressiTe emblem. W|^atever may be the degree in which mm is 
placed, if he caltlTates the great principles of Odd Fellowship, his condnct becomes 
worthy of imitation ; for like the revolving planets, he performs his several duties,— 
by attention aspires to the mo&t dignified stations, and by merit becomes a brigiit con- 
stellation of the Order. 

The next figure I shall treat upon, is the emblem of the D>ve, with the Olive 
Branch in her month, which is considered an emblem of innocence, — ** Be wise as the 
serpent, and harmless as the Dove." It was the Dove that Noah turned out of tke 
ark, in the general deluge of the world, which returned with an Olive Branch in her 
mouth, and which announced to the preserved family, that the waters were abited. 
The Olive ] (ranch was venerated by the ancients as a token of peace. This emblemttie 
figure being placed in the sphere of Odd Fellowship, gives to the contemplative mind, 
a lesson of instruction, that in our connexions with each other during this probationary 
state of existence, we may resemble the Dove, — that is tosay,inever intentionaUy 
deceive or listen to betray, but always breathe a spirit of innocence in our intereonne 
with those with whom our lot is cast to associate, and like the Dove, endearonr to 
extend the Olive Branch of peace to all mankind. 

JOSEPH GREGORY, P. P. C S. 

Bar I of Rip on Lodge ^ Ripon. 



ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE DOG. 

And art thou gone, my old and faithful friend, — 

Shall I no more thy honest visage see ? 
Am I without thee now my days to spend, — 

Depriv'd of many a joy, now I'm bereft of thee? 

For years thou'st been a constant friend to me, 

And all my wishes striven 1o obey; 
When fortune frown'd, that brought no change in thee. 

When friends forsook me, thou wert not as they. 

No : come what might, thou ever wert the same, — 
No flattering tongue a treacherous»f^ heart did hide ; 

Yes — well dost thou deserve an honest name, — 
In thee no smiling face an enemy belied. 

But now thy head in death's cold arms is laid. 

And every sound is hushed upon thine ear; 
Those active feet are now in stillness staid, 

No more thine eye shall sparkle bright and clear. 

Ah! when shall I this weary life lay down, 

And quit like thee this vale of hopes and fears .^ 

This chequered life is most with troubles strewn. 
That oft increase as we advance in years. 

Then fare thee well, a last and long farewell, 

Thy name by me shall never be forgot ; 
No storied urn doth mark the place, nor teU 

Where rest thy bones, old honest, faithful—" Spot I" 

SCRUTATOit' 



A Simile. — Shew me the land that has mountains without valleys, and I ^^ 
shew you a man who has joys without sorrows. 
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INSECT STRENGTH. 

In great moscalar power, insecU, as Baron Haller remarks, appear to excel in 
proportion to their diminutiveness. Of this we have a remarkable example in the 
common flea, which can draw seventy or eighty times its own weight. The muscular 
strength of this agile creature enables it not only to resist the ordinary pressure of the 
fingers in our endeavours to crush it, but to take leaps two hundred times its own 
length ; which will appear more surprising when we consider that a man, to equal the 
agility of a flea, would have to leap between three and four hundred yards. The flea, 
however, is excelled in leaping by the cuckoo-spit, frog hopper, CTetigonia spwnariaf 
Oliver), which will sometimes leap two or three yards — that is, more than two hundred 
and fifty times its own length ; as if (to continue the comparison) a man of ordinary 
height should vault through the air to the distance of a quarter of a mile. MouiFet, in 
his ** Theatre of Insects," mentions that an English mechanic, named Mark, <to show 
his skill, constructed a chain of gold as long as his finger, which, together with a lock 
and key, were dragged along by a flea ; and he had heard of another flea, which could 
draw a golden chariot, to which it was harnessed. Bingley tells us, that Mr. Boverich, 
a watchmaker in the Strand , exhibited some years ago, a little ivory chaise with four 
wheels, and all its proper apparatus, and the figure of a man sitting on the box, all of 
which were drawn by a single flea. The same mechanic afterwards constructed a 
landau, which opened and shut by springs, irith the figures of six horses harnessed to 
it, and of a coachman on the box, a dog between his legs, four persons inside, two 
footmen behind it, and a postilion riding one of the fore horses, which were all easily 
dragged along by a single flea. Goldsmith remarks upon these displays of pulician 
strength, that the feats of Sampson would not, to a community of fleas, appear 
to be at all miraculous. Latreille tells us a no less marvellous story of another 
flea, which dragged a silver cannon, iwenty-four times its own weight, mounted on 
wheels, and did not manifest any alarm when this was charged with gunpowder and 
fired oflT. Professor Bradley, of Cambridge, also mentions a remarkable instance of 
insect strength in a stag-beetle (Lucamts CervuiJ, which he saw carrying a wand a foot 
&nd a lialf long, and half an inch thick, and even flying with it to the distance of 
several yards. We may understand the proximate cause of the strength of insects, 
when we look at the prodigious number of their muscles — the fleshy belts or ribands 
by whose means all animal motions are performed. The number of these instruments 
of motion in the human body is reckoned about five hundred and twenty-nine ; but in 
the caterpillar of the goat-moth, Lyonnet counted more than seven times as many ; in 
the head, two hundred and twenty-eight ; in the body, one thousand six hundred and 
forty-seven ; and around the intestines, two thousand one hundred and eighty-six ; 
which, after deducting twenty, common to the head and gullet, gives a total of four 
thousand and sixty-one. We put the caterpillar of the goat-moth, to which we have 
before alluded, under a bell-glass, which weighed nearly half a pound, and of course 
more than ten times the weight of the insect, yet it raised it up with the utmost ease. 
We then placed over the glass the largest book which we^had at hand — ''Loudon's 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening," consisting of about one thousand five hundred pages of 
strong paper, and weighing four pounds ; but this did not succeed in preventing the 
escape of the animal, which raised the glass, though loaded with the book, nearly a 
hundred times its own weight, and made good its exit. The multiplicity of its muscles 
above enumerated, two hundred and thirty- six of which are situated in the legs alone, 
will enable us to understand how this extraordinary feat was performed. Even this 
power of muscle, however, would doubtless have been unavailing in raising the loaded 
glass, except in connexion with two favourable circumstances under which the experi- 
ment was performed, and which are necessary to be borne in mind to render the 
operation credible : first, that the wedge-like form of the caterpillar's head, in con- 
nexion with the peculiar shape of the glass, enabled it to lift it : and second, that one 
side of the glass resting on the table, the insect only bore half the weight of the glass 
And book. A peculiar touchness of external covering sometimes supplies the place of 
this muscular powet in caterpillars. A singular instance occurs in the history of a 
common downy two-winged fly, with gray shoulders and a brown abdomen, (Eristalig 
i^neue, Fabr.) The grub which is rat tailed, lives in muddy pools, with the water of 
vhich it has sometimes been taken up by paper-makers, and, though subjected to the 
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immense pressurt of their machinery^ it has survived it in a miraculous manner. Since 
this grub is rather soft, it must be the toue^h texture of the skin which preserves it, ai 
in the similar instance of the caterpillar of the privet hawk-moth (Sphiiix LigustriJ 
which Bomet squeezed under water till it was as flat and as empty as the finger of a 
glove, yet within an hour it became plump and lively as if nothing had happened.— 
lAdraty q/ Entertaining Knowledge— Insect TransformatioM. 



MUSIC. 

Thb empire of music may with truth be said to be universal, and rhe pleasure 

which it is capable of diffusing seems to overspread all created existence. If the song 

of tbv lark is its jocund and instinctive welcome to the new-born day, we are also 

taught that the highest created intelligences circle their Maker's throne with songs of 

praise ; and every intermediate link of that golden chain which descends from heaven 

to earth vibrates at its touch. Music is the language of nature, and is for that reasoa 

an expressive, a varied language. It echoes in the forests and the groves, it whispers 

in the breeze, it murmurs in the brook, it rushes in the torrent, and roars in the 

tempest. Its presence is every where — on earth, in sea, in air — in the world that is, 

and in that which is to come. There is music in every accent of joy, there is dtUic 

in every response of gratitude, there is n^usic in the plaint of sorrow, and there is 

music in the voice of pity. We meet and own the power of this language in every 

walk of daily life, — 

Jn every burst of sympathy, 
In every voice of love. 

Suppose the world destitute of all these sweet and melting accents, these solemn and 
majestic voices, this daily and hourly appeal to the heart and imagination : suppose 
this enchanting and endless variety all withdrawn, even for a short and single day, and 
in its stead dull monotony or death-like silence. Oh, how would the most insensible 
heart, or the obtusest ear, long and pray for its return, and own the beneficence of 
that Power which had made all nature vocal 1 Music is, therefore, a language be- 
stowed on man in common with other created existences, but in larger measure, in 
higher perfection, and for a nobler purpose. And it has been so regarded and so 
employed in all nations and ages of the world. — Edward Taylor, Oresham Prqfessor 
of Music. 



Although a man may lose a sense of his own importance, when he is a mere 
unit among a busy throng, all utterly regardless of him, it by no means follows that he 
can' disposses himself, with equal facility, of a strong sense of the importance and 
magnitude of his cares. 

Mourning is the coldest wear which mortals can assume ; it not only chills the 
breasts of those it clothes, but extending its influence to summer friends, freezes up their 
sources- of goodwill and kindness, and withering all the buds of promise they once so 
liberally put forth, leaves aothing but bare and rotten hearts exposed. There are few 
who have lost a friend or relative constituting in life their sole dependence, who have 
not keenly felt this chilling influence of their sable garb. 

May not the complaint, that common people are above their station, often take 
its rise in the fact of tincommun people being below theirs ? 

Spite is a little word, but it represents as strange a jumble of feelings and com- 
pound of discords, as any polysyllable in the language. 

Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, who sport on earth in the 
night season, and melt away in the first beams of the sun, which lights grim care and 
stern reality on their daily pilgrimage through the world. 

If we all had hearts iii.e those which beat so lightly in the bosoms of the young 
and beautiful, what a heaven this earth would be ! If, while our bodies grow old and 
withered, our hearts could but retain their early youth and freshness, of what avail 
wonld be our sorrows and sufferings I But the faint image of Eden, which is stamped 
upon them in childhood, chafes and rubs in our rough struggles with the world, and 
soon wears away^-too often to leave nothing but a ft)ugfa blank remaimng.— ^#^0*'* 
Nicholas Nickleby, 
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ON COMPARATIVE PAYiVfENTS IN LODGES. 



TO THE EDITOR. AND COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

« 

Gentlemen, 

In framing the charge for initiation, it is indispensable that the 
chances of life and the chances of sickness, at different ages, be taken into account. 
In the strength of manhood there is a longer probability of life, and a less chance of 
illness,, than when age has weakened the vigour of the body, and carried us, with cer* 
tainty, so much nearer to our end. It has been found by extensive observation in 
this and other countries, thai although no particular man can tell when he shall be ill, 
or when he shall die, yet that a certain uniform number of men, of the same age, die 
every year. Thus out of every 123 persons of the age of 20, living this year, one will 
die before next year ; and out of nearly the same number of persona now living at fifty 
years of age, three will be dead before next year. To be brief: 

At 20 years of age, one dii'S out of every 123 and 3-lOths. persons. 

At 25 „ „ „ 105 „ 7 

At 30 ,, ,, ,, 88 ,, 9 ,, 

At 35 ,, ,, ,, 74 ,,1 ,, 

At 40 ,, ,, ,, ()1 ,,6 „ 

At 50 ,, ,, ,, 42 ,, y. 

At fiO ,, ,, ,, 2fi ,, 6 ,, 

The decimal figures following the numbers in these tables may need a short ex- 
planation to those who are not familiar with them. At 25 years, one dies out of every 
105 and seven-tenths; at 30, out of 88 and nine- ten ths,-^in other words, very 
nearly, but not quite, 90 persons. Thus there aw four times as many die at 60, as 
there are at 20 ; or, to put the statement in another way, a man at 20, has a chance of 
life four times greater than the man at sixty. 

In ttie same way tables of sickness have been calculated, and it is found that, upon 
an average, every man in this country, at 25 years of age, has (.806 week,) or eight- 
tenths of a week, which is about five days and a half illness during his said twenty-sixth 
year. Thus, in the form of n table, — 

At 25 years every person has .K06 (or 8-lOths.) of a week's sickness per year. 

At 48, twice as much, or 1.544 „ ,, 

At 56, 3 times as much, or 2.4 „ ,, 

At 59, 4 times as much, or 3. ,, „ 

At 62, 5 times as much, or 3.99 ,,' ,, 

At 63 to 64, six times, or 4.4 ,» », 

At 65, 7 times afe much, or 5.6 „ „ 

Now to apply these facts to our Lodges, and taking the Northampton tables of 
life, and Mr. Tidd Pratt's tables of sickness, we arriTO at the following results. Sup- 
pose a person enters a Lodge at 25 years of age, he will have a chance of life 30.85 
years, and during his life a chance of illness to the amount of 36 weeks and a half 
altogether ; or, in the tabular form, — 

- years. weeks. 

A man 25 years of age, has a chance of life of 30.85, and illness 36.5 
A man 35 . „ „ „ 25.68, „ 44.29 

A man 40 „ „ „ 23.08, „ 5L28 

A man 45 ,, • ,, «» 20.5, „ 55.977 

So that a person who might join a Lodge at 45 years of age, on the same terms as a 
man of 25, would pay one-third less into the Lodge, and take out one- third more ; 
besides paying one-third less towards his funeral gift. To understand how a ma^ with 
a shorter chance of life, shall have more sickness than the younger man, we must note 
that the men who join at 40 and 45, are those who have escaped the diseases of youth, 
and have a chance, not of living a greater number of years from the above time, but 
Vol. 5— No. 7—2 V. 
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of rcMbing to a greater age, to an age when the ehanoe of Ulneaa fo mpUij iumm, 
at thown in the second table. For t man at 25 hat a chance of lifing to be ntkr 
more than 55, bat a man who hat reached 45 has a chance of lifing to 65; indi 
ebance of haviog nearlj twice as much illness from 55 to 65, at the otiierflbm45 
to 55. 

These results are mach too important not to be spread widely through the Ordcjf, 
as a guide, at least, for thpir calculations. Strenuonsly recommending them to genenl 
attention, and advising every Lodge to admit no one without a written medical oerti* 
ficate, that he, as well as his wife, (if any) is of sound constitation, mentally ud 
bodily, and free from lameness or disease, 

I am, Sirs, in F. L. and T. . 

Your obedient lenrant, 

AUGUSTUS F. A. 6RBBVES, N. G., 

Fellow of the Royal CoUegrea of SurgeoDS, London and EdUbw|l^ 
and Hoo. Sorgreon to the Nottfofham Dispensary. 

Miouni OiUad Lodge, Nottingham, Feb. 27, 1839. 



TIT FOR TAT. 



To a farmer, near Stafford, a poor widow went. 

To purchase a bushel of corn ; 
Herself and her orphans with hunger near spent, 

Look'd destitute, pale, and forlorn. 

Eighteen shillings was all tliat the poor widow had. 
And she offer'd that turn for the wheat; 

Nineteen was the price, and the farmer loud said,. 
** Not a penny, old dame, ^ill I 'bate.'' 

The widow wept sore, when a soldier came by, 
Who, on learning the cause of her grief, 

Said*-^*' Be of good cheer, and cease piping yonr eye, 
"For I will afford you relief:" 

"Your eighteen good shillings, pray give hiin," he said, 

" And I, (if the farmer is teillingj 
** Before the poor orphans shall go without bread, 

" Will cheerfully give t'other shilling."' 

The farmer agreed, he accepted the same, 
. **And now," quoth the soldier, "observe, — 
*' A shilling I give, but 'tis in tbP king's name, 
"And yon must his Majesty f^we.** 



That the flEtrmer he trick'd to the joy of hit heart, 

And render'd the poor widow blest; 
For he instantly cans'd him to pay down the smart. 
And keeping one shilling, said — "This it my part, 

** And mistress, here, take you the rest." 

GPUELMUS. 
Uttoaeter, 



FivB Pacts. — A firm faith is the best divinity ; a good life is the best philosophy ^ 
and clear consoience the best law ; honesty the bett policy ; and temperance the be#^ 
physic 
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ESSAY ON THE ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURES WHICH 
WOULD RESULT FROM A WIDER DISSEMINATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Man stands prominent above all other animals on this terraqueous globe, — he 
alone is the ** lord of creation ;" not that he is larger, stronger, or swifter, bat because 
be is endowed with a mind that can loolc at the past, present, and the future. Yet 
it is paiitful to reflect how many have been the dupes of ignorance, what strange 
btilucioations, and egregrious customs men have adhered to ; whereas,* if the intel- 
lectual faculties of man had been directed to the . contemplation of noble and useful 
purposes, how different would have been the state of affairs at present. ** The din of 
wars, the burning of cities, the eoovulsion of nations, the ruin of empires, snd the 
slaughtiir of millions are to be the exulting theme of the day. What consternation was 
felt at the eclipse of the sun or moon, or beholding a comet, or observing the Aurora 
Borealis, whole provinces have been thrown into alarm by'the fantastic coruscatinns of 
those lambent meteors,— what unfounded apprehensions have bem excited by the 
fallacious absurdities of astrology, the oecumenical belief in certain omens, the -actions 
of men, animals, seasons of the yesr, days of the week, and other trivial incidents 
pve rise to frightful conjectures. Not content with this, imagination created an ** ideal 
world," filled up with spectres, hobgoblins, fairies, satyrs, genii, witches, wizards, and 
other monstrous and fantastical creatures, to whose caprice they believed their own 
misery and happiness depended.'' 

Such are some of the fruits of ignorance when the human mind is neglected. 
They might have soared to heaven, instead of grovelling in the dust. It is not an 
acquaintance with a number of dead languages, Roman or Grecian antiquities, or the 
subtleties of metaphysics, or Pagan mythology, but as a distinguished writer of the 
day, H. L. Bulwer, has justly observed, — ** If we wish to see happiness, we must not 
only fill the mindt we must form the character, — we must not only give ideas, we must 
give habits, — we must make education moral, as well as intellectual, — we must give 
men great designs and good desires, at the same time invite them to exertion, and 
make easy to them the paths of ambition.'' And why should not the operative classes 
of society, whom circumstances doom to unceasing manual labour, have the opportunity 
of asserting the dignity of their nature, by a cultivation of their intellectual and moral 
faculties ? To detain them in darkness, is the worst species of cruelty that can be in- 
flicted on them. It is obligatory on all who love their fellow-men, to afford, as far as 
possible, the means of self-improvement, — '* Endeavour, is the language of genuine, 
heartfelt philanthropy, no less than of pure, heaveii-bom religion, — endeavour to makt. 
every class of the community intelligent and discerning ; strive to produce within the 
humblest and most obscure a taste for reading and reflection. Point them to the 
temple of truth, — conduct them to its vestibule, — place thein before its hallowed shrine, 
and spread out, in all their amplitude, the powerful inducements which claim their 
profoundest homage ; and they may fairly be expected to abjure practices which are 
now impairing their energies, drinking up their spirits, destroying their comforts, 
inflaming their passions, and a torment and a dread to all around tbem. But if un* 
instructed, they will be refractory and ungovernable ; the privileges of the few, will 
be the envy of the many, — the different ranks of society will be'comnyngled and an- 
nihilated ; power will take the place of right, and all will be anarchy and confusion : 
those terrible forebodings are more likely to be verified by ignorance than knowledge." 
A distinguished poet has very justly observed, that . 

"Learning is an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth ; honour of blood. 
Without the ornament of knowledge, la 
But a glorious ignorance." 

Bui, alas I how many who might have investigated with diligence and triumphajot 
success the fields, and explored the mines of learning, who might have soared tp the 
highest eleyations, or penetrnted to the profoundest recesses of philosophy, solved 
some of its most difficult problems, or made some of its most astonishing discoveries,—- 
who might h«ve touched the lyre with consummate skill and effect, and sung in music's 
sweetest 8train8,i — ^who might havtf been instrumental in producing to the world by 
some of thfl' brightest and most splendid effusions, or choicest and most original 
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creations of eenias and talent, — in short, who have been the Galileues, the Bacons, 
the Miltons, tne Newtons, the Watts, or Arkwrights, of their country and generation, — 
were only the most clever mechanics, or tradesmen of the lowest order, the most 
ingefiions quack, or fortune-teller, the most noisy and arrogant pothouse politibians, 
or perhaps, the foremost in vice, the greatest pests or nuisance of the village or street 
in which they lived and died ; and we may exclaim with the poet, — 

" Fall moQY a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark, uofathom'd caves of ocean bearj 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
• And waste its sweetness in the desert air.** 

The sciences are far from having arrived at perfection, and in order to bring light to 
undiscovered truths, we must increase the number of inquirers. If a universal diffusion 
of knowledge and Christianity prevailed, we might behold something like what' that 
luminous and celebrated philosopher, Dick, has so delectably described,'— "We should 
soon behold ignorance, foolish prejudiced, superstition, enthusiasm, bigotry, and in- 
tolerance, with all their accompanying evils, gradually vanishing from the world, as 
the shades of night before the rising sun. We should behold the human mind aroused 
from the slumber of ages, exerting its energies on objects of its high dignity and desti- 
nation, and conducive to the improvement and happiness of the social state. We 
should behold science enlarging its boundaries, and the useful and ornamental arts 
jcarried to perfection, and the universe more fully explored throughout all its depart- 
ments ; for we should then have a thousand experiments, and a thousand intelligent 

. observers of the phenomena of nature, for one that exists in the present state of intel- 
lectual debasement. New interesting experiments would be instituted, new facts ex- 
plored, new regions of the universe laid open to view, and a nobleness of vigour, and 

• a lofty spirit of independence on every subject of thought, displayed by th^e human 
mind. We should behold avarice, pride, ambition, revenge, and other malignant 
passions extirpated ; and a spirit of love, affection, liberality and harmony, pervading 
every department of the moral world. We should then behold the Christian world 
approaching to a harmonious union, — the spirit of jealousy and dissension laid to rest,— 
the demon of persecution chased out of the world, — the truths of religion, and its holy 
principles, recognized in every department and arrangement in society." There is 

. another passage I cannot help quoting, from Pigg^s Observations on Natural Education, 
equally as glowing and sublime as the last, — " Of all the benefits which it has pleased 
Providence to allow us to cultivate, there is not one which breathes a purer fragrance, 
or wears a more heavenly aspect than education. This is a companion which no mis- 
fortune can depress, no climate destroy, no enemy alienate, no depotism enslave ; at 
home a friend, abroad an introduction ; in solitude a solace, in society an orntoient. 
'It chastens vice, guides virtue, gives at once a grace and an ornament to genins. — 
Without it, what is man ? A splendid slave, a reasoning savage ; vacillatipg between 
the intelligence derived fram God, and the degradation of passions participated with 
brutes ; and in the accident of their alternate ascendancy, shuddering at the terrors 
of an hereafter, or hugging the horrid hope of annihilationi What is this wondrous 
world of his residence? A mighty maze, and all without apian ; a dark and dreary 
desolate cavern, without wealth, or ornament, or order. But light up within the 
torch of knowledge, irradiate his mind with education, and how wonderful the transi- 
tion. The seasons change, the atmosphere breathes, the landscape lives ; earth ex- 
hibits its fruits, ocean rolls in its magnificence, the heavens display their. constellated 
canopy, and the grand and animated spectacle of nature rises revealed before him, its 
varieties regulated, and its mysteries reiolved. The phenomena which bewilder, the 
prejudices which debase, the superstitions which enslave, vanish before education." 

I had intended to have made some remarks of my own, on the pleasures derivable 
from knowledge ; but on seeing the following suitable, graphic, and elaborate descrip- 
tion, I instantaneously gave up the design. It is from the pen of the greatest and 
thost useful writer living, Thomas Dick,* LL. D. : — 

** Pleasures of Science 1 He can trace the stream of time to the commencement, 
can survey the most memorable event which has happened, in its progress from the 
primeval ages to the present day, — the rise of empires, the fall of Idng^ — the revoln- 

* On the Improvement of Society, by the Diffusion of Useful Konwledge,* 1833. 
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tkuu of nations t — the battles of warriors, — the progress of eultWation, and of arts and 
tdences, — the jadgments which have been inflicted on wicked nations, — the dawnings 
of Divine mercy towards onr /alien race, — the manifestation of the Son of God in our 
natore,— the physical changes and revolations which have taken place on our globe. 
With his-mjntal eye he can surrey this terraqueous globe in all its varieties of aspect, — 
contemplate the continents, islands, and oceans which compose its exterior, the nu- 
merous rivers by which it is indented, — the lofty ranges of mountains which diversify 
its sarface, — ^its winding caverns, its forests, lakes, sandy deserts, ice iblands, whirl- 
pools, boiling springs, glaciers, sulphuric mountains, bituminous lakes, and the states 
sod empires into which it is distributed, — the tides and currents of the ocean, — the 
ieC'bergs of the polar regions, and the verdant scenes of the torrid zone. He can 
elimb in imagination to the summit of the flaming volcano, listen to its subterraneous 
bellowings, behold its lava, bursting from its mouth, and rolling down its sides like a 
flimiog river, — descend into the subterraneous grotto, — survey from the top of the 
Andes, the lightnings flashing, and the thunders rolling far beneath him, — stand on the 
i' brink of the dashing cateract, and listen to its roarings, — contemplate the ocean rearing 
f iti billows in a storm, — and the hurricane and tornado tearing up forests by their roots, 
tnd tossing them about as stubble. Sitting at his fireside, during the blasts of winter, 
be esQ survey the numerous tribes of mankind, scattered over the various climes of 
the earth, and entertain himself with views of their manners, customs, religion, laws,* 
tnde, manufactures, marriage ceremonies, civil and ecclesiastical governments, arts, 
Kiences, cities, towns, and villages, and the animals peculiar to every region. 

'/ In his rural walks, he can not only appreciate the beneflcence of nature, and 
tbe beauties and harmonies of the vegetable kingdom, in their exterior aspect ; but 
ein also penetrate into the hidden processes which are going on in the roots, trunks, 
•ad leaves of plants and flowers, and contemplate the numerous vessels through which 
the sap is flowing from their roots, trunk, and branches ; the millions of pores through 
which their oderiferous effluvia exhale, — their fine and delicate texture, their micro- 
. leopical beauties, their orders, genera, species, and their uses in the economy of 
ntture. 

'* The man of knowledge, even when shrouded in darkness and in solitude, wl\ere 
other minds could find no enjoyment, can entertain himself with the most sublime con- 
templations. He can trace the huge globe on which he standsj flying through the 
depths of space, carrying along with it its vast population, at the rate of 60.000 miles 
every hour ; and by the inclination of the axis, bringing about the alternate successions 
of summer and winter, spring and harvest. By the aid of his telescope, he can trans- 
port himself towards the moon, and survey the circular plains, the deep caverns, the 
conical hills, the lofty peaks, and the shadows which diversify this orb of night ; he 
can range through the planetary system, wing his way through the regions of space 
along with the swiftest orbs, and trace many of the physical aspects and revolutions 
which have a relation to distant worlds. He can transport himself to the planet Saturn, 
and behold a stupendous ring, 600,000 miles in circumference, revolving in majestic 
grandeur every ten hours, around a globe 900 times larger than ^he earth ; while seven 
moons, larger than ours, along with an innumerable host of stars, display their radiance 
to adorn the firmament of that magnificent world. He can wing his flight to still more 
distant regions of the universe, leaving the sun and all his planets behind him, tillthey 
appear like a scarcely discernible speck in creation, and contemplate the thousands and 
ittiUions of stars, and starry systems, beyond the range of the unassisted eye ; and 
wander among suns and worlds dispersed through the boundless dimensions of space. 
He can fill up, in his imagination, those blanks which astronomy has never directly 
explored, and conceive thousands of systems, and ten thousands of worlds stretching 
out to infinity on every hand, — new creations starting into existence, peopled with 
intelligences of various orders, and under the superin tendance and government of 
'* the King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible,^' whose power is omnipotent, and the limits 
of his dominions past finding out." 

JOHN CLARK, Junr. 
FaUh Lodffe, Bratfford, March 13/A, 1839. 
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ON SMO&ING. 

IN ANSWER TO \LPHA. . 

Whbnbvbr a man becomes the slave of any particalar idea, he necessaifly eipoief 
himself to ridicule ; for instance, if I proposed that we should wear no other garment 
than a blanket, fastened with a skewer, and go aboui gravely assuring persons of tbe 
necessity of such a mode of dress, I should be very properly thought to be laboariof 
under a deficiency of intellect. Yet, absurd as my notions might appear, I hare no 
doubt but that I could write an elaborate essay, illustrative of the benefits of the blanket 
and skewer system, and appeal with much apparent reason to the moralist and tbe 
medical man, in favour of my theory ; nor should I despair of finding some disciplei 
attirtfd in the blanket, and having it fastened with a neat skewer. These prefatory 
remarks are made more particularly in allusion to a paper which appeared in the Maga- 
zine of last quarter, — " On Smoking,' '.and signed *' Alpha," who seems td dislike a 
fipe of tobacco, but who does not know exactly why. Now 1 like my pipe,— nay more, 
often fill it two or three times at a sitting ; and each pipe only tends to confirm tlie 
good opinion I have conceived of the delicious herb. I, who never expectorate whiht 
smocking, do not increase my salivary action ; and therefore the saline partii^les of'nj 
blood are as pure at the termination of pipe number three, as before puff number 
one. 

Tobacco smoke, I contend, does not act deleterionsly on the air tubes of the 
lunga. It does act deleteriously on my waistcoats and coats, and whenever I take tbe 
remainder of a "screw*' home in my pocket, (which is very rarely) my pocket band- 
kerchief is abundantly scented — this is all the injury it does to me. But to the point 
Look at the average size of all tobacconists and their wives, and of innkeepers as4 
theif" wives, and I think that if a statistical return of their number and weight oonld 
by any possibility be obtained, they would be found greatly to outweigh any equal 
number of persons in any trade or trades. If tobacco was deleterious, would this be . 
the fact? and facts, as I always say when I have a shocking bad hat, " are stubborn 
things,'' — therefore I get a new one. 

If tobacco smoking were deleterious to the constitution, would not the habit be 
discouraged both in the navy and army, where health is so rigidly watched, and so 
necessarily required ? And as to its being a pioneer to the habit of intoxication, 1 will 
be bound to say, and fearlessly, that drunkards are, generally speaking, not accustomed 
to smoke. Smoking is, at the least, a reflective habit, — drinking is not. 

Again : Tobacco smoking, so far from producing a craving appetite, is well kno«B 
powerfuUy'to allay any feeling of hunger, and satisfies, by its nourishing properties, 
the poor man when his poverty will not grant bread. How often have I seen the poor 
labourer journeying forth to undertake the arduous duties requisite to ensure his ** daily 
bread," and finding his meal prepared for him but scanty at the most, has been 
enabled to delay tbe repast by aid of his pipe, and thus to give to his little ones A 
heartier provision. 

There is a grateful fragrance about tobacco which is particularly healthful, and 
fevers of the most malignant description may be rendered harmless, hs far as contagion 
is to be dreaded, by its use, — not by its abuse, as in tbe case of German students, who 
render themselves miserable by the continuous habit, and shake the nervous system 
past redemption. This I do not advocate. As I said before, I like my pipe, — a short 
one, smoked as black as jet ; and which is always to be found in one comer of mj 
chimney-piece, when not in one coriier of my mouth. 

Cracking a nut one fine afternoon, I had the chance to crack an eye-tooth instead} 
bad I been a vain man, the calamity would have been great ; whereas, contemplating 
my loss very philosophically, I reached down my short pipe, and, to my joyful astonish- 
ment, found that the absent tooth afforded a delightful depository for my little black 
companion, where it often is placed, — and where, when two or three whiffs have been 
emitted from its time-polished reservoir, I begin to think kindly of my fellow-man,— 
the world becomes to me a world of pleasure, and that contentment, which by the 
duties of the day has been a. stranger to me, comes upon me, and each succeeding whiff 
finds me a happier man. Now to be happy for a halfpenny, is certainly a very com- 
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fortabte thought, tod ai I koow *' by.th^ imoke that atf graeeftiUy carls" undev tha 
region of m j olfactoriea, that a abort period will fiod me in a state of mental qnietadef— 
that I ihall soon forget and forgi?e all injaries imaginary or real, and be ** in charity 
with all men." If then this feeling is produced by my black pipe, surely snch a hsbit 
as that of smoking, is dot to be condemned ; and I have aacertained from many 
smokers, that when all other things fail to produce quietude,, recourse to the pipe has 
generally been had, and successfully. . Whether this smoking cause has produced a 
reflective effect, and thus aided the mind towards working its own calm, I know not; 
bnt this I do know, that I find in a pipe, what I have, as yet, been unable to find in 
any of Eve's daughters — a constant comforter. 

To answer Alpha's statement, that the seriousness of a Lodge-room being interrupted 
by thirty pipes being on one side of it, and thirty pipes being on the other, and alT in 
full smoke. I really think that this gratuitous statement of my friend's is in direct 
contradiction with the fact ; gravity is, to a pipe, an essential companion, or rather 
a necessitous one, — for who will laugh with a pipe in his month i I look as solemn aa 
Lord Dtmman when I have mine in the niche of my lateeye*tooth, and having naturally 
a very long face, and a serious cast of countenance, it rather adds to the length of the 
one, and the gravity of the other. 

As to the manufacture of tobacco, be it of lettuce leaf, cabbage leaf, or sea-kale, 
I question whether it is half so much impregnated with foreign particles, as half the 
things we take in the course of our daily masticatory and unbibatory existence. 

To dislike or abuse a harmless habit, because we ourselves do not follow in its 
track, is narrow. minded to a degree; and I question very strongly, whether smoking 
and drinking are. not far — far preferable, to the killing habit which I find is gaining 
ground amongst temperance' disciples, — namely, that of opium-eating, a habit which 
is alarmingly on the increase; and Alpha's wish, that tobacco smoking (presuming as 
1 io that he is no smoker) should be abolished, forcibly reminds me of the sailor's 
reply to the gentleman who endeavoured to persuade Jack not to go to sea, because 
bis grandfather and father had met with a watery grav^ — '* Then, sir," said the honest 
tar, "as your grandfather and father died in their beds, I advise you never to go to 
bed again." 

In conclusion, I shall be very happy in the next number to furnish Alpha with a 
list of all the most celebrated men, who enjoyed their pipe, from 8ir Walter Raleigh 
to Sir Walter Scott, inclusive ; and I hope the day is far distant when I shall be in- 
duced to give up " my daily companion, my old familiar friend," — my black pipe. 

Loyal Montagu Lodge, Adding ham. QUID. 

P. S. : Note. — I am a P. S. in the Order, and enjoy the title more on this oc- 
casion, from the appropriate association of idea, — P. S., pipe short — pipe-smoker — 
pipe tuHs^-pipe soothee ; whereab, Alpha wants to be a P. 8. on a different signification, 
—P. S,, — pipe stopper. 



MATERNAL AFFECTION APPRECIATED. 



WqsN I reflect who gave me biVth, 
The pain, the turmoil she'd enduie ; 

Not all the riches on the earth. 
Can compensate for love so pure. 

Who was it watch'd my youthful years, 

My fimbs so delicate, so fine ; 
Whose throhbing heart propell'd forth tears. 

That heart, dear Mother, it was thine. 

When pain my tender frame hath seized. 
And sleep forsook my wakeful eye ; 

Whose gentle hand would fain give ease, 
And comfort with her sympathy.. 



' Dear Mother thou art ever near, 

When pain disturbs, when troubles rise; 

The healing balm, the tender tear, 
Thy sweet affection ne'er denies. 

Then can I e'er ungrateful be, D^ind, 

While thoughts like these possess my 

To thee, dear Mother, who to me 
Art ever \oy ing, always kind ? 

No never, never, will I grieve 
The heart of one I love so dear : 

Nor shall her tender heart receive 
One pang from me to draw the tear. 



Travellers* Rest Lodge, Tredegar, Mar, 7, 1839. 



JOHN LESTBR. 
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FROM MY ELBOW CHAIR. 

Wk have of late beftn considerably annoyed by sundry wooden-beaded gentlemen 
in our District, who, in the plenitude of their .profound wisdom, ha^e dared \18 to indite 
our names to what we write in future ; or to acknowledge ourseWes at once the aot&on 
ofsuch articles as we have thought proper to send to the Magazine. Now, as we have 
somewhere observed before, that as we do not write for money, as we (dure fbr nobod^f 
and as we are not yet at the bar, we do not feel bound to hold up our hand*, sad 
answer to our names ; still we have thought it, in some degree, a necessary exertioo of 
charitable Condescension, to furnish them with a slight clue to the truth. Thus orack 
then we will say, there are ihree of us, — Bardolph, Peto, and I, — all townsmen ; ffsoA 
and true Odd Fellows : and as we do not measure our wits by tike yard, or the biniielf 
and as they do not flow periodically, nor constantly, if we should, therefore, at any 
time edify, or instruct, or amuse the brethren of the Order, so much the better for 
them ; but we frankly acknowledge, that so soon as we get tired of reading oar own 
articles, we shall discontinue them without the least remorse. 

We intend particularly, now and then, to notice the conduct and behariovof 
some of our worthy and respected friends belonging to the Order ; but in doing so, wo 
shall not be governed by that carping spirit with which narrow-minded cynics squiatit 
the little extravagances of the Order, but with that liberal toleration which aeUMtM 
every man of sense and benevolence ; and although we may at times exhibit a capiad 
bells, we again caution our readers not to clap it upop their own heads, without bdBg 
assured of its being a fit. 

If any one should find himself offended by our remarks, let him attack as tff^ 
in return, — we shall not wince from the combat; if his passes be successful, we wiQbo 
the first to cry out — a hit, — a hit ! but let them have a care how they run atiltinf 
with us, — they will have to deal with stubborn foes, who can bear a world of pummeDioK' 
— "we will fight till from our bones the flesh be hacked."- We advise our readers to 
bear' in mind, that our characters are not individuals, but species; if, after this waniiVt 
any person chooses to represent a Babalist, or a Fuzz, the sin is at his own door|-r 
we wash our hands of it, and assure our readers that it is our firm opinion, void of lU 
preji^dice or partiality, that a real Odd Fellow is the most benevolent, the most chari- 
table, the most affable, the most obliging, the most condescending, and the most 
friendly being that can walk, creep, crawl, swim, fly, float, or vegetate in any or all 
of the four elements ; and that, in general, they only want to be cured of some odd 
conceits, and disagreeable propensities, by our superintending care, to make (h^ 
absolutely perfect. Our readers have now more information concerning us, than we at 
first intended to impart, — we owe them no favours, neither do we ask any ; bat wa 
would advise every man in the Order that can read, or get either man, womso, o^' 
child to read for him, — for the sake of the Order, for the sake of himself, for thesak* 
of his children, (if he has any,) and for the sake of his children's children to the 
nineteenth generation, to purchase the Magazine, read it, or get it read to him, sod 
grow wise. 

An«l now, gentle reader, having given our advice, and our reasons, — for be it 
understood, that we hold any man in the most supreme contempt, who cannot give 
three distinct reasons for any whim-whaiu that may enter his head, — we will iatn^dvee 
to your notice a few of the most esteemed friends and brothers in our District, amoogs^ 
which we particularly condescend to notice, Mr. Ichabod Fungus, — one of those biBy» 
meddling, fidgetting quidnuncs, with which our unhappy District is festered : one of 
your Q-in-a-Corner-raen, — who speak volumes with a wink, — whomake a mountain of » 
mole-hill, — convey most portentous information by laying his fingec besides his nosOf 
and is always smelling a rat upon the most trifling occurrence, — every now and tlieo 
.giving a mysterious shrug, a humph, a short ejaculation, such as — " pretty goings tf^i 
— or a screw of the mouth, — or, ** do you see anything green, or blue, orydlow, aboat 
it I'' just as his jaundiced mind may suggest, for — 

••All seems infected, that the infected spy,— 
As all looks yellow to a jaundiced eye !" 

One of those fidgets, who can neither speak himself upon any subject that may obance 
to be brought forward, nor listen to those who can ; one who objects to everythingtw* 
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mty be uid or done, — inctpible of putting three consecuttye words together. If be 
tttempti to speak, or, it asked his opinion upon any sabject,-^oes not know what to 
thisk of it,— 4iopes it may be for the benefit of the Order,— -don't know, can't say, — 
don't understand the laws sufficiently himself to be a competent judge, — hopes those 
who hsTO been longer in the Order than himself do,— won't vote one . way or tlie 
other,— leaves the question entirely to the Lodge to decide, and then condemns all that 
Ims been done, said, or thought of, — frets and stews himself for the whole night for 
not opposing it : gets you in a comer, endeayours to shew you the inconsistency of 
ill thst has been said and done, — ^is confident the officers and a certain party do just 
vliit tbey choose ; that majorities are always wrong, that they always were wrong CTcr 
iinoe the foundation of the world, — and that they always would be wrong,— whUe the 
ainority, on the contrary, were always right, and had to suffer alone for all the evils 
atiiled upon the Order. 

. Thus Fung^ fidgets, and wails, and pines, as if he was undergoing the pHhishment 
if that unfortunate Saint, who was frittered in two with a hand-saw; at length, finding 
10 one to sympathize with him in the Lodge, he grumbles home, lays awake half the 
light, concocting schemes of revenge and opposition, — rises by dsfUgbt, and mdliea 
Ofthin search ofvome one that will listen to his troubles and complaints,— meets Vith 
lis old friend and companion — Dick Dabl)le, who is a fellow of infinite verbosity, 
itiadiin high favour with bimself,--and, like Caleb Quotem, ** is up to everything." 
Ikbhie fancies himself a knowing genius, and can see as far into a mill-stone as any 
MS,— will maintain, in the treth of all argument, that a spade is a spade, and will 
lahoiir a whole hour to establish a self-evident fact ; Dabble has been a member of a 
trades union and a spouting society, therefore can argue upon any subject, — talk for a 
shole hour without being out of breath, or at a loss for words, and therefore feels 
ionrinced that he is an amazing clever fellow. Fungus congratulates himself in meeting 
>i0i his friend Dabble, catches him by the button<hole, hurries him into the first 
m«h they come to, and with a face as long as a lantern, relates to him all that was 
Mid the previous night, and a great deal more than ever was said or thought of. — 
Dibble is delighted and amazed, — was ever such a bare-faced transaction heard of ; 
^11 put them to rights, — insists upon it that it is contrary to all law, — wishes he had 
lint been there, but no matter : he will bring forward a proposition next Lodge-night, 
— Fongns shall second it, and Ding-Dong shall get all their friends together,— m^ke 
the'iirst speech, and thus, if possible, undo all that has been done. 

Ding-Dong has been the occasion of much wit in his time, and we have seen many 
fou^sters attempt to be dull at his expense, who were, in reality, as much inferior to 
^i Bs the gad-fly is to the ox, that he buzzes about : does any one want to distress 
^brothers with a miserable pun, nobody's name presents sooner than Ding-Dong's, 
'of it has been played upou with equal skill and equal entertainment to the bye-standers 
M Trinity bells. Notwithstanding, Ding-Dong is profoundly devoted to the Order, 
^will, upon any occasion, devote his time (which to Ding-Dong is money) with the 
S'catest cheerfulness, in order to get them together upon any particular business ; and 
lut them altogether by the ears when they are assembled, with about as much com- 
Hmction as Grimalkin may be supposed to experience when scranching the bones of 
i<^e unfortunate mouse, which she has slyly caught at the cupboard. Moreover, 
)iog.Dong is one of those unfortunate wights who never can get hold of a tale at the 
%ht end, yet will listen to everything, and receive all as gospel that he hears ; thus 
^k perpetually getting himself into snarles and scrapes, which a very little discretion, 
^d a still less quantum of common sense, properly exercised, would enable him to 
•cape.. 

Thus all is tattle, envy, and gossip, until the next Lodge-night, when a general 
^^iSter of all the dissatisfied again takes place ; and the evening, instead of being passed 
) that harmony and flow of soul which is t)ie characteristic of our Order, all is bustle, 
'strust and confusion. Fungus brings forward their preconcerted scheme, — insists 
pon being heard, — and when silence is obtained, has nothing to say : Dabble makes 
long speech, as usual, and is inter rupled, at last, by cries of "Question!" from 
^ whole Lodge, — while Ding-Dong finds out, to his utter amazement, that he has 
^imposed upon again, for the hundred-and- twenty- sixth time, and does not under- 
^d the matter. 

Vol. 5— No. 7—2 W. 
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Now, as we likt^ tut, be candid, we would advise Fungus, Dabble, and I>iag-Dong, 
and more especially all those who are led astray by their tnisrepredentaUons,' to resil 
their general laws ; for we begin to suspect that many members of our Order nerer 
think of such a thing,— or if they do read them, it is merely oat of curiosity, vitlunt 
paying the least regard or attention to the information which they are intendedil'' 
convey. Now this we consider an unpardonable want of penetration, and the gMl' 
cause of all those little vexatious and annoying disputes, which so freqaenUy ocevli 
mar the otherwise cheerful and uninterrupted good humour of oar meetiiigi ; and ghp 
rise to those misrepresentations heaped upon us by the world, which reproadiei li 
from the insiduous applications of the uncharitable, and accuses as uf emotions wM 
never found an entrance in the bosom of a true Odd Fellow. 

Meddlesome spirits I Little do they know our benevolent disposition ; w« bA 
gall to wound the feelings of a single individual, — we can forgive them from thebotlM, 
of our souls, — may they meet as ready a forgiveness from their own consciences. Uht, 
true and Independent Odd Fellows, allowing no sinister motives to interfere witk f0^ 
benevolence, we consider it incumbent to watch over the welfare of our bdfMn 
Institution ; for a yet we are indebted to the world for little else than left-LiM 
favonrs, — yet we feel a proud satisfaction in requiting evil with good,* and the sBorvj 
illiberality with the unfeigned smile of good humour. From the world we hats tt*' 
pected little, and have not, therefore, been disappointed ; but from those who it< 
with us, and belong to us, we do expect unity, — and as all acknowledge its utility, VI 
likewise expect that all will unite cheerfully in promoting the means by which akv 
our benevolence can be made manifest to the world ; and our Order become, whtttn 
intended it should, namely, — one wide Ocean of benevolence, gushing from a thoiflil 
streams, refreshing and invigorating every root and branch in the Order 1 

VESTA. 
Brighton, I83y. 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 



How sweet is sacred Friendship's voice, 
The wretched hear it and rejoice ; 

Their cares remov'd 

Their sorrows sooth'd, — [choice 
Their thoughts on pure contentment's 

Are fix'd unmoved. 

'Tis Friendship fills the human mind 
With pleasure of the purest kind ; 

Hail, heavenly art 1 

Thy pow'r intpart, — 
For that in ev'ry state we find 

To charm the heart I 



Ro9e in the Valley Lodge, Leeds district. 



O Friendship 1 source of ev'ry joy, 
Do thou my constant thoughts employ f 

And may I prove 

Thy pow'r above 
An earthly name — an earthly toy, 

Exnlted love 1 

Let thy pure stream for ever flow, 
That mortal man may taste and know 

That Friendship is 

The truest bliss, — 
And ev'ry bosom feel the glow 

Of happiness. 

T. S. BRISTOW, P. Or 



Grief. — The first stunning blow of grief is not the mourner's worst pang i i\ 
afterwards, when the long roll of sorrow is unfurled, replete with the recoUections 
the past : it is the contrast of misery with jqy : it is the recollection of blooming hq 
and expectations which are cut off", compared with the present utter dearth of hope, 
the expectation of any coming joy, which traces, as it were, a map of misery bcfi 
our eyes, over which we know our lone footsteps must travel the pilgrimage of life, a 
leave the heart an utter wreck. 
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FLOWERS OF EBOH- 

BY THOMAS CROSSLEY.* 

■ Convinced that in proportion to the hourly increase of our uumericalf a corres- 
Kmding acquisition is gained by us in intellectual strength, we, of the Magazine 
^cmmittee, are more than ever anxious to make our work what it has by steady degrees 
wen arriving at, and what it must eventually become, a very important vehicle of 
pCMnmnnication between the members of* the Order. In proportion, then, to the 
iiereasing importance, so must our zealous and scrutinizing vigilence be exercised in 
lie admission or rejection of the communications of our correspondents; and we 
onphatically call upon those whose articles may be (ejected, charitably to recollect 
£|nt we perform our duty (unenviable as it sometimes is) in strict accordance with our 
ifiires to make our Magazine as excellent as our literary materials will enable us, and 
0f eonrse, in strict accordance with the third word of our inestimable motto. We are 
bid to these remarks fn^m n jileasUrable perusal of the book of Poems before us, from 
Aspen of a worthy brother, being an additional proof that superior talent t> to be found 
nwDgst the members of our Order ; and that by the aid of such Authors as the one 
Milder our present comment, our Magazine will flourish beyond even our enthusiastic 
hipes: and, in concluding these prefatory remarks, we call upon such Authors to aid, 
hf all their ability, the philanthropic object for which this Magazine is published. 

Mr. Crossley introduces himself, and his motives for publishing, in a very un- 
•Aeted and modest preface ; but we think that he need not have been afraid that his 
poems would not attract attention on the score of their not being of a " superior 
Older," — for superior they are to those dandy poets of the present day, who bring out 
^gsntly bound books, '* with pictures in them," (usually their only attraction) — 
•operior to the maudlin soap-sud sentiments of annual poets and poetesses ; and, if not 
taperior, certainly not inferior to the bulk of poets of the present day, who are left 
tkeir turn in the rear of a reduced but glorious band, in which the names of Wordsworth, 
Birry Cornwall, Moore, Campbell, and Southey, are to be found. 

Mr. Crossley is evidently an original thinker, possessing powers of observation of 
no mean order, and who enjoys deeply that calm but eloquent communing with Nature 
which ever repays the meditator with thoughts of the purest coin, and enables him to 
>tore up in his casket all that is valuable, good, and excellent. To exemplify which, 
^ give the following touching proof : — 

»*T0 A WINTER FIX)WER. 

"Tiiou little gem whose fringy crest 
Still peers above December's snows; 
Expanding still thy grnileless breast 
To every blast wliich blows — 
* Why do I love thee, little flower? 

" Because thou art the only one 

My eye has met in this drear scene, 
For, O, when every other*8 gone, 
Thou teU*8t of what has been — 

Why do I pity thee, pale flower ? 

" Because the tear is on thine eye. 
And thoQ*rt an orphan, unprotected; 
And winter foin would bid thee die, 
Unnoticed and neglected — 

Why do I crop thee, little flower? 

"Because 1 would some gentle form, 

When wintry skies shall frown on me. 
Should give me shelter from the storm, 
As thus I give to thee.** 

^r Author posseses a kind and feeling heart, and often gives little outbreaking proofs 
^^t as the following selection will shew : — 

«Longman and Co., l/)ndon ; lA^yland and Son, Halifax.— lyP pages, price 5s. 
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"A BENEDICTION, 

* *' TO MT INFABTT DAUOBTXR. 

"Trou'rt welcome, sweet bloMom, 
Thus lall*d to repose. 
And press'd to the bosom 
Aflfectioa bestows : 

" And as I graze on thee. 
In wannth of the hour. 
My blessing upon thee. 
Thou beautiful flbwert— 

"My love — as in duty, 
A tear, when distrest} 
A smile to thy beauty, 
And hope for the rest!*' 



HaTing said thus much, we must add a little more, which, in our capacity of 
criticBi we hope may prove beneficial in the second edition of this work. We often 
find a beantiful poem marred by the introduction of a word " unmusical to the Volscivoi' 
ears ;" for instance, in the very beautiful poem, ** On Gathering a Sprig of Laurel it 
Burns' Monument, Dumfries," in the concluding line but one, is the unmusical word 
'* indeciduous,'' when, we think, many others might have been more judicioiuly 
selected. 



A NEW AND PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM OF SHORT-HAND. 

BY A. G. TYSON.* 

A VERY concise and useful little book on this important art, has just been published 
by P. 6. Tyson, of Scarbro.' We think it is arranged in as simple and easy a form 
as any treatise on the subject we have seen, and certainly think it calculated to be of 
eminent utility to many of our brethren. The author gives the following trite remarks 
on the art, and the ease with which it may be acquired : — 

<( No person who is acquainted with the common and almost universal method of 
writing, will for a moment dispute its usefulness ; some may rate it higher than othen» 
but Idl allow it a great value. Not so with short-hand ; this art has not yet gained the 
repute it deserves ; its merits are known to few, while it remains a dead subject to tea 
thousand times more. Many look on this valuable mode of writing with a high regard, 
attaching thereunto a confused idea of sublimity ; and suppose it as only comprehensible 
to the learned, being of no use for the generality of people ; but this is an improper 
thought. By short-hand we are indeed capable of wonderful performances : we can 
catch the flying words and refined sentiments of eloquent men, and preserve thetreasitf^ 
in its original form ; yet this must not be Mtributed to any uncommon and snperiOt 
learnedness, necessary for the attainment ; no, short-hand is the easiest and simpl^ 
of all arts. Stenographical writing requires nothing more than an active hand, a good 
ear, and reasonable memory, which are the common endowments of most men. I^ 
taking down public speeches we need not good spelling ; nor is a knowledge of co^imoft 
writing absolutely requisite ; and though both are useful and necessary in transoribio^ 
the short- hand notes, yet a very illiterate person may turn this last mentioned art to 
many and great advantages. 

** All the difference between short and the current-hand writing, is, that the letters 
of the former are made less, that they may be written quicker : and of a simpler shapOi 
that they may be easier to make and remember. So that no man can pretend that titf 
art generally, or this system in particular, is difficult and abstruse either to Iciarn oi 
write. What then can hinder the universal use of short-hand writing ? Its nature and 
utility only want to be known, and it will be more extensively practised. Men wiU 
certainly not neglect so valuable an art, to indulge in the useless and changing fandei 
of fashion and custom." 

* J . Ainsworth and Sons, Scarbro.*— Price 29. 
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I 

SIGN HEIDDYN. 

A Wtlch Tramlaiion qf Burnt' CeUbraUd Ballad, JOHN BARLEYCORN, by 

J. R. Thomoi, 8t, Cennydd Lodge y Caerphilly. 



There were three Kings into the East, 
Three Kings both great and high, 

And thej have sworn a solemn oath, 
John Barleycorn should die. 

They took a plough 8b ploughed him down. 

Put clods upon his bead, 
And they have sworn a solemn oath,' 

John Barleycorn was dead. 

The cheeiful spring came kindly on, 

And showers began to fall, 
John Barleycorn got up again, 

And sore surprised them all. 

The sultry suns of summer came, 
And he grew thick and strong, 
Hi8 head well arm*d with pointed spears, 
• That no one should him wrong. 

The sober autumn entered mild, 

And he grew wan and pale, 
His bending joints and drooping head 

Show'd he began to fail. * 

His colour sicken'd more and more. 

He faded into age ; 
And now his enemies began 

To show their deadly rage ; 

They took a weapon long and sharp. 

And cut him by the knee, 
Then tied him fist upon a cart, 

Like a rogue for forgery. 

They laid him down upon his back, 

And cudgell'd him full sore. 
They hung him up before the storm, 

And tum'd him o'er and o'er. 

They filled up a darksome pit 

With water to the brim. 
They heaved in John Barleycorn, 

There let him sink or swim. 

They laid him out upon the floor, 

To work him further wo. 
And still as signs of life appeared, 

They toss'd him to and fro. 
• 
They wasted o'er a scorching flamcy 

The marrow of his bones, 
But a miller used him worst of at!, 

He crash'd him between two stones. 



Tri Brenin aeth i'r dwyrain draw, 

Tri brenin mawr a ban ; 
Tyngasant Iw fod Sion Heiddyn 

I farw yn y fan. 

Ag aradr rhoddwyd yn y pridd, 

A thywarch ar ei ben ; 
Tyngasant Iw fod Sion Heiddyn 

Yn farw dan y nen. 

Y Gwanwyn Uon a.ddaeth yn mlaen, 
A chafodydd mwyn digoU ; 

Sion Heiddyn ddaeth a'i ben i'r Ian, 
Er syndod iddynt oil. 

Pelydrau*r haul yn fwrn a ddaeth, 

Cynnyddodd etto'n gref ; 
A'i ben yn arfog a phigau llym, 

Pel na wnaed cam ag ef. 

Yr Hydref sobr ddaeth yn fwyn, 

Fe dro'dd yn welw-I*i8 ; 
Ei ben crymedig'n arddangos fod 

Yn dechreu l^fu'n Uaes. 

Ei liw glafychodd fwy a mwy, 
Fe wywodd aeth yn h6n ; 

Y gelynion ddangosant eu 
Ffyrnigrwydd marwol wen. 

Cymmer'sant arfau hir a llym, 

I'w dori wrth ben ei lin ; 
Fe ga'dd ei g'lymu ar y fen 

Yn rhwym fel anfad ddyn. 

Gosodwyd ar ei gefn lawr, 

Ffonodiwyd ef yn flin, 
Crogasant ef o flaen y gwynt, 

Tost ca'dd ei droi a'i drin. 

Uanwasant bwU oedd dywyll iawn 

I'r ymyl, mae yn siwr ; 
Fe'i taflwyd mewn i nofio, neu 

I soddi dan y dwr. 

Gosodwyd ef ar lawr y ty 

I'w weithio'n rhwydd k rhaw ; 

Ae etto arwydd bywyd oedd, 
Er ei daflu yma a thraw. 

Ei f^r wastraffwyd uwch ben fflam 

Grasboethol fawr o d&n ; 
Ond malwr a wnaeth waethaf oil, 

Fe'i lethodd rhwng dau faen. 
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And they did take his very heart's f>lood, 
To drink it round and round, 

And still the more and more they drank, 
Their joy did more abound. 

• 

John Barleycorn was a hero bold, 

Of noble enterprize, 
For if you do but taste his blood, 

*Twiil make your courage rise. 

'Twill make a man forget his woe, 

'Twill heighten all his joy, 
'Twill make a widow's heart to sing, 

Tho* the tear were^in her eye. 

Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 

E^ch man a glass in hand, 
And may his great posterity 

Ne'er fail in old Scotland. 



Cymmer'sant waed ei galon ef 

I'w yfed meddant hwy ; 
Pa fwya' yf sant ffynnu'r oedd 

Llawenydd fwy a mwy. 

Sion Heiddyn oedd fon'ddigaidd iawn, 

Ac arwr eithaf hy*, 
A dim ond profi bias ^i waed 

Wna godi eich dewder chwi. 

Gwna i ddyu anghofio ei oil wae, 

Gwna i loni ef yn siwr ; 
Gwna i galon gweddw ganu'n iach, 

Er yn ei llygad ddwr. 

Ni yfwn»gibli i Sion Heiddyn 
A gwydriad yn rohob Uaw ; ' 

Na fydded iddei adian mawr 
Byth ffaela'n Alban draw. 



THE "GENTEEL* PIGEONS. A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 

BY DOUGLAS JERROLO. 
(Abridged from the New Monthly Magazine.) 

'* Not at home I" exclaimed Captain Albatross. 

" Not in town I" cried the Captain's lady. 

''No, Ma'am," replied the maid, as with some trepidation she followed the 
visitors, who with no ceremony forced themselves into the parlour. 

Captain Albatross, looking very sagaciously at the maid, observed, ** I see yoa 
don't know us ; say Albatross — Captain Albatross." 

*' They'll be glad to see us," was the assurance of the Captain's lady. 

'* I dare say. Ma'am ; delighted, no doubt," said the girl, " very much pleased, 
I'm sure ; that is, when they come home. Ma'am ; but, you know,. Ma'am, the very 
day they married they left home for a month, Ma'am ; and as that's only a fortnight 
ago, Ma'am, why, it is plain. Ma'am, that their time isn't up, Ma'am." 

Captain Albatross, though only an officer of disbanded militia, had the sternness 
of a Frederick ; hence, lowering his bushy black eyebrows, and advancing one step 
towards the maid, he cried, " Young woman, can you look in my face?" 

" I'll try. Sir," said the girl, with a simplicity lost upon the guest, who only I 
roared the louder. | 

*' I mean, wench, can you look in my face, and, without blushing, tell me that j 
Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon are not in town ?" 

The maid, twitted by the dictatorial tones of the Captain, and resolved at any 
cost to maintain the ground she had taken, replied, looking boldly at Albatross, "Mr. 
and Mrs. Pigeon are not at home." 

<* Young woman, I don't know what wages they give you, but to some families 
you'd be worth any money." 

'* My dearest Albatross," said his lady, '' may you not have been mistaken ?" 

<' Mistaken I" cried the Captain ; '' I— Captain Albatross, mistaken I Did I not 
see him— see him last night with a lady in the opposite box ? How can any man in 
such a ease mistake or be mistaken ?" 

<' Oh, yes, Sir," cried the anxious maid, *' very, possible." * 

" How do you know ?" asked the stern Albatross. 

" I'm sure of it," answered the self- satisfied girl. 

" Sure I" echoed (he Captain's lady, with a look of contempt at the donsestic, 
*« sure 1" 
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" Sure, Ma*am," replied the servant ; ** for I've livc4 ia many families, and I 
never yet knew the master of a house that there wasn't somebodj about the fown the 
very image of him/' 

** There is something in that, Leonora/' remarked the Captain: *' still it was 

Pigeon/' 

" Never mind ; perhaps they don't wish to be at home to as/' said the Captain's 
lady, who with a sadden dignity prepared to depart. 

'^They're not at home/' was the unnecessary avowal of the maid, as she readily 
followed the visitors to the door. 

** Susan ! Susan 1" exclaimed a voice, and presently a pretty female head peeped 
over the staircase ; ** Who was that, Susan ?" 

" Captain Albatross and his wife," said Susan. 

« Dear me I" cried the lady. 

" They wanted to stand me out that yoa were at home, Ma'am ; bat I was too 
much for them. The Captain would have it that he saw my master last night with a 
lady at " 

'* What ! Samuel i" and the owner of the pretty face almost screamed. 

** Charlotte !" cried a musculine voice, and the lady was led back to her apart- 
ment by a gentleman. We know not whether to laud the firmness of Susan, or to 
blush for her depravity, when we assure the reader that that lady and gentleman were 
the newly-paired Pigeons. The Pigeons were in t&wn I Yes, they had passed only 
half the honey-moon at the sea-side, and had returned to London a fortnight before 
their time. 

It was noontime on the day following their arrival, that Captain and Mrs. Albatross 
called to welcome the happy pair ; and they had not long been departed, when another 
knock struck through the house. " We can't be at home," exclaimed Mrs. Pigeon. 
" Certainly not," said the husband — ** 'twould affront the Albatrosses for ever." 

" 'Tis only a lady come to see the apartments," said Susan ; for the Pigeons, as 
yet a small family, bad determined upon hospitably giving up a part of their house to 
any respectable person in search of shelter. 

** Are you sure she'd a stranger?" asked Mrs. Pigeon. "You've not seen her 
in the neighbourhood ?" 

** She looks from the country, Ma'am," said Susan. 

** I'll see her," said Mrs. Pigeon ; and she forthwith descended to the parlouf, 
where a lady of some fifty years old, possessing a benign aspect considerably heightened 
by green spectacles, awaited her coming. 

" Have I the pleasure of addressing Mrs. Pigeon ?" asked the lady, to fhe con- 
sternation of the wife ; who, ere she could reply, was informed by the visitor that she 
"was very well known to her aunt, Figgins." " Have I the pleasure of addressing 
Mrs. Pigeon ?" This was a home-tbrusc ; and yet, how gracefully Aid Mrs. Pigeon 
parry it. 

" Mrs. Pigeon, on her marriage, went to Brighton ; that is little more than a 
fortnight since." 

" I beg your pardon," remarked the lady in spectacles ; *^ of course, she is out of 
town. I am told, Madam, she is a very charming woman ;" and here the lady heaved, 
what seemed to Mrs. Pigeon, a commiserating sigh, and shook her green spectacles.* 

*' Bless me, Madam !" cried the alarmed wife, ** you surely know nothing of-~ 
that is, I — I understood you wished to look at the apartments ?" 

** I will be frank with you, Madam," said the lady ; ** that was my excuse." 

" Excuse, Madam ? Then may I inquire what the real object of — " ' 

** By all means," replied the visitor. ** But first tell me, my dear— -you are 
perhaps an early friend of Mrs. Pigeon ?" 

** Very early," replied Mrs. Pigeon herself; '* I went to school with her." 

'' And she is chartning and handsome and amiable ? Ha I I'm very sorry for it." 

** Sorry, Madam ? why sorry ?" 

"To be sure," said the charitable stranger, " the man may have altered." 

" Bless me 1" exclaimed the terrified vrife, " you don't mean Pigeon?" 

" Ha I my love," and here the lady inserted her little finger under her green glass, 
perhaps to wipe away a tear — " ha ! my love, I know what it is to have been thrown 
away. Though I say it, I was once beautiful." 
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*' I had a heart that« in its conftding innnrence, believed anything.'* " I, t* 
like the hapless Charlotte " 

" Why, — why hapless, Madam ?" inquired the wife. 

'* The interest you take in that young creature/' obsenred the lady with new 
posure, '* does honour to your friendship. Why — why didn't she consult me be-fZ; 
she married ?" 

'* I think, Madam, you inferred that Mrs. Pigeon had not the advantage of yon 
acquaintance." 

*' That is very true," said the benevolent stranger ; *' in my zeal for her welfare, 
I had entirely forgotten that accident — for I must call it one." 

'* As I told you. Madam," said the young wife, almost agitated into tears, "Ian 
the moat intimate friend Mrs. Pigeon has ; if you know anything that concema ber 
peace of mind, I entreat of you, my dear, dear Madam, to divulge it, — if you knot 
anything against her husband — " 

** Ha I" and here a sigh was almost deepened to a groan, '* ha ! that man. But I 
wouldn't let the dear womai) know it — for now she is married, my love, there's nothing 
to be gained by making her unhappy before her time ; and that I fear will come soon 
enough." 

Mrs. Pigeon suddenly drew her chair away — and, looking with a stem, inqnirtig 
eye at her visitor, and holding forth her right hand, she exclaimed in a voire of profouMl 
conviction — ** Pigeon's a wretch I" 

The lady stranger took a little gold snuff-box from her pocket, and, calmly feeding 
either nostril from its pungent content, made answer — ** He is." 

*' And he — he who seemed so gentle, so kind, so good !" exclaimed the wife. 

** It was always his way," answered the visitor, who then abruptly rose, and, 
performing a curtsy, said, ** Madam, I wish you a very good morning." 

**But, Madam," and the anxious wife followed the lady from the room, "may 
I beg to know any particular case of iniquity ?" 

*• My dear," answered the kind woman, lowering her •voice, ** I could tell yW 
fifty — but the worst of all was an affair at Tonbridge, where 
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Yes, Madam — yes, pray stay," for the lady's hand was at the door. 
** At Tonbridge, where- 



At this moment, a loud rattling knock at the door went to the heart of Mrs. Pigeon. 
They had already been denied to the Albatrosses — to the friend of the Figginses-^^d 
they could not be at home to any other visitor. It was a great trial ; but Mrs. Pigeon wu 
compelled to sacrifice her feelings as a wife to her feelings for the genteel, and to harry 
back into the parlour, leaving the kind communicative lady in green spectacles to open 
the street-door. Susan at the same moment ascended to answer the knocker; an^ 
Mr. Pigeon, having been brought from the drawing-room by the earnest tones of hii 
wife in the passage, unconsciously called forth 

** Susan—Who's that?" 

** Oh I there is somebody at home," cried a voice ; and to the horror of Mra 
Pigeon, who double-locked the parlour door, George Tomata, a young gentleman wttl 
very great hopes in the India-house, entered the abode of Hymen. 

** Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon are at Brighton," said Susan. 

'* However, Sir," said Mr. Pigeon descending the stairs — for his heart, finm 
some strange cause, had bounced at the name of Tomata — " if you have anything ^ 
communicate that materially concerns Mr.' or Mrs. Pigeon, — I " 

** Not in the least — no, not at all," answered Tomata, leisurely ascending ^ 
stairs, and, with Mr. Pigeon, entering the drawing-room. ** So," said Towi 
flinging himself into a chair, " the Pigeons are not come home yet, eh ?" 

** Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon, the day of their marriage, went to Brighton." 

" Ha 1 well, that's not three weeks yet. It's devilish odd why people mnsvi 
directly they're married — as if they were ashamed of what they've done. HoweifC 
it's a banishment called for by genteel life, and — of course, Sir, you are intimi^te wl1 
Mr. Pigeon ?" 

" I have that pleasure. Sir," said Samuel. . 

'* You lodge here, no doubt ? Excuse me, although I have not with you ^ 
pleasure of knowing Pigeon, still I am very intimate with his little wife." 

'* Indeed, Sir — I never heard her name—" 
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** I dare tay not, Sir. Ofa, Terj intimate ; we wore petticoata together. Baby 
GompanionB, Sir. Used to bite the same pear.'' 

"Really, Sir, and Pigeon ihifted in his seat — ** I was not aware of so early and 
■0 delicate a connexion between yeitrself and Mrs. Pigeon. 

" We were to have been married : yes, I may say, the wedding-ring was oyer the 
fint joint of her finger." 

" And pray, Sir, what accident may have drawn the ring off again ?'' 

"Von see, Sir," said George Tomata, arranging his hidr by an opposite mirror, 
" my prospecte lay in India — in India, Sir. Now, Lotty— " 

" Who, Sir ?" exclaimed Pigeon, wrathfuUy. 

" Charlotte," answered Tomata. ** 1 used to eall her Lotty, and she — he i he ! 
—she used to call me Loveapple — yoa may judge how far we were both gone. For 
when a woman plays tricks with a man's name, you may be sure she begins to look 
upon it as her future property. As a friend of her husband, do you know what she 
was accustomed to call Pigeon ?'' 

" Pigeon, Sir— of course, Pii^eon," replied the husband. 

" Never cared for him, then, depend upon it : otherwise she'd have turned Pigeon 
into TurtledoTe, Pouter, Tumbler, and twenty other pretty things. True tenderness, 
Sir, deals in synonyms." 

** You are always right, Sir, no doubt," observed Pigeon. *' But you were about 
to state the particular hindrance to your marriage with ■ " 

** To be sure. Lotty, as I was going to observe, was a nice little sugar-plum — 
a very nice little sugar-plum — as you will doubtless allow ?" 

It was with some difficulty that Pigeon possessed himself of sufficient eoolness to 
admit the familiar truth of the simile ; he however allowed the wife of his bosom to be 
" a nice little sugar-plum." 

" Very nice, indeed ; but I saw it — I felt convinced of it, and the truth went like 
twenty daggers to my soul ; but I discovered that her complexion, beautiful as it was, 
would not stond Trincomalee." 

" And was that your sole objection to the mateh ?" inquired Pigeon solemnly. 

'* I give you my honour as a gentleman, that I had no other motive for breaking 
off the marriage. Sir, I should have despised myself if I had ; for, as I have observed, 
Sir, we were both gone — very far gone, indeed." 

" No doubt, ISir, answered Pigeon. " But, allow me to assure you that the lady 
was not found too far gone to admit of perfect recoyery." 

" I'm glad of it— very glad of it , hope it is sou By-the-way, what kind of an 
animal is this Pigeon ?" 

*' Kind of an animal, Sir ?" stammered Pigeon. " Why, Sir, he — " 

** Ha 1 that will do," said the abrupt Tomata ; " as you're his friend, I'll not 
press you on the point. Poor Lotty ! sacrificed, I see." 

'•"What do you mean by sacrificed, Sir?" foamed Pigeon : ** sacrificed!" 

" I shall call when the Pigeons come home — I heard they were at home — be kind 
enough to let Mr. Pigeon have my card. If Pigeon make my Lotty a good husband, 
riltake him by the hand; if, however, I find him no gentleman, — find that he shall 
use the girl of my heart with harshness or with even the least unkindness— I shall agafn 
think the happiness qf the lady placed in my hands, and thrash " 

'* Her husband I" shouted Pigeon. 

** Her husband," answered George Tomata ; ** thrash her husband— thrash him 

severely — very severely." And, so saying, the conditional champiofi ran down stairs, 

and quitted the house. It was a warm day, and Pigeon fell upon a chair, and with 

hii coat-tails fanned himself. 

♦ **♦****♦♦ 

*' So, Mr. Pigeon 1" said the injured wife ; who then, incapable of pursuing 
the theme she had set herself, merely added, with a gush of tears, *' I'll go home to my 
mother." 

" Mrs. Pigeon," replied her husband, •» you have done very wrong that you ever 
quitted that worthy and most respectable woman." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Pigeon ?" 

**Meanl Where there has been a first love, Mrs. Pigeon— " 

•* Oh I you barbarous creature ! What— yon own it ? You have not even the 

deUtacy that genteel life " 
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" Delicacy, Madam I But I will endeavour to maiter my feelingi. There hu 
been a want of candour between ns, Mrs. Pigeon." 

'* Yes» yes I'' cried Mrs. Pigeon. *' I deserve it all ; all my acqa«intance told ne 
it would come to tbis. A want of candour, indeed I But I am rightly served. TUi 
is the fruit of " 

" Fruit, Ma'am I Yes, Ma'am, fruit — you may say fruit, — Loreumle 1" 

** Loveapple!" echoed the bewildered Mrs. Pigeon—'* Loveapple I 

**yery well, indeed, Madam; very well," cried the sarcastic husband. ''Of 
course you never heard the name ?" 

** Never r' said Mrs. Pigeon, with great emphasis. "Never — that is, I " 

** Charlotte 1 — for the last time I may call you Charlotte— do you deny thatyoe 
have ever known one George Tomata ?" 

** He gave me an ivory card-case brought from Canton," said the innocent wife. 

*' And nothing else, Ma'am — nothing else ? Was there no interchange of lepti- 
ment ? No — no first love ?" 

Mrs. Pigeon subdued her emotion into scornful dignity, and simply answered— 
*' Mr. Pigeon, you are beneath my notice." 

"To be sure — the way with culprits. Ma'am — the way with culprits. 

"Mr. Pigeon, I see bow it is — you wish to break my heart." 

" No, Madam, no — I trust," and Pigeon drew himself up, " I trust, I slv&T* 
respect the property of — of strangers." 

"Mr. Pigeon," said the wife, " I blush for you, that yon should resort to sicb 
unworthy means of masking your own wickedness." 

" My wickedness, Mrs. Pigeon !" and the husband returned to the charge ; "led 
as for blushing, Ma'am, the complexion of some people seems proof to that, whiterer 
it might have been to another climate." 

" Another climate, Sir ?" said Mrs. Pigeon. 

" Answer me this, Madam — why did you stay in England to make me miserable? 
Why — I ask you — wby did you not go to Trincomalee ?" 

" Trincomalee, Mr. Pigeon I You mean Tonbridge, Sir — Tonbridge. I b*^' 
heard it all, Mr. Pigeon." 

"All, Ma'am ? Tonbridge ? You are mad. Ma'am — mad with unfounded jealooiyi 
Ma'am. But this shall be ended," said the husband. 

" I hope it will. Sir," said the wife. 

" We'll separate. Madam," said Mr. Pigeon. , 

" With more pleasure than we ever met," rejoined Mrs. Pigeon. 

" They went to Brighton a fortnight ago," said Susan to a new inquirer, wheie 
knock had not, in their contention, been heard by the denied couple. 

" Hush 1" cried Mrs. Pigeon ; and they both listened for the voice of the visitor* 

" A fortnight ago," repeated the unflinching domestic, " and, of course, they 
won't be in town till the month's up. It wouldn't be genteel." 

" I heard that Mr. Pigeon was seen last night," said a lady at the door. 

" My aunt 1" cried Mrs. Pigeon. " I know she's made her will— I mult •«• 
her." 

" Impossible)" said Pigeon. " I cannot be compromised with Albatross." 

" But are you sure they're not iii town ?" asked a gentleman. 

"Your uncle 1" exclaimed Mr. Pigeon. 

" We have walked some way," said the male visitor, stepping hastily into thehiUi 
and at the same time laying his hand upon the parlour>door, " so we'll stay and leit^ 
little;" and with these words the respectable uncle and aunt walked into the apartmewt 
followed by Susan, who, with amazed looks, stared round the room, and thenthre^ 
her eyes suspiciously towards the fire-place. Had Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon flown up *"• 
chimney ? Another glance, and Susan was satisfied of their whereabout ; they ^^ 
both squeezed in a corner cupboard — in a nook particularly incooimodious for V^^f 
about to separate for ever. However, as the door was opened by her uncle, Mf** 
Pieeon had flown to the narrow sanctuary, and Mr. Pigeon, generously laying "i^® *\ 
difference of opinion in his pursuit of safety, immediately followed her. Fear n*^ 
have a very contractile power, or that cupboard had never contained both the Pigeo*^ 

" Furnished with very tolerable taste," said the uncle, as he surveyed the appoi**** 
ments of the room. , 
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" All the taste belongs to my piece, no doubt," said the annt. 

** Poor Charlotte I I hope she'll be happy — I hope her heart's in the match ;— • 
bat, for my own part, I think it a great sacrifice. No, no— young Tomata was the 
man." 

'' So I should have thought ; bnt if the wench preferred Pigeon she was right to 
have him. And, after all, Tomate's fortune lies in ezpecUtion, and Pigeon, though 
the last person as I conceive for a woman to love, has a certeinty." Thus spoke 
Chirlotte's uncle. 

*' Well, I hope 'twill all end well,'' said the aunt. ** Fortunately, Charlotte has 
been piously bred up, and has, I belieye, been taught the virtue of resignation. When 
they come home, we must of course ask the creature of a husband to dinner." Aloudt 
ofc-repeated knock stertled the aunt and uncle, and struck new terror to the two hearte 
in the cupboard . 

*' At Brighton, eh ? Ha 1 we shall see ;" and the martial tread of Captain Alba- 
tross sounded in the hall, fallowed by other footsteps, and in a moment he flung open 
the parlour-door, and entered, accompanied by Mrs. Albatross and Mr. George Tomate. 
"Hal my dear Mr. Figgins — Mrs. Figgins, I am yours. So, they have come home, 
I presume ?" 

'* No — no, indeed. Captain," said Uncle Figgins , ** we have only taken shelter 
here. We certainly heard that they were at home." 

" I am sure I saw him last night — I am almost certain of it," said the Csptain. 

Another loud knock at the street-door ; Susan answered the call, and was about 
to assure a lady-*the self-same visitor who had so interesting an interview with Mrs. 
Pigeon — that *' her master and mistress were at Brighton," when the new-comer in- 
quired ''if Mr. and Mrs. Figgins were not in the house ?" Another minute, and the 
lady walked into the parlour. 

" Mrs. Blight !" cried Mrs. Figgins ; " who'd have thought to see you ?" 

" I have been to your house, and they told me you^ were come here," said Mrs. 
Blight. 

'* How good of you to follow us 1" remarked Mrs. Figgins. 

" Oh ! this is not my first visit to-day," observed the self-complacent Mrs. Blight. 
"I heard of the marriage, and came straight from the coach." 

" And did yon see Pigeon ?" asked Albatross. 

'* Oh, no! he's at Brighton ; but I saw a female here," answered Mrs. Blight. 

" What, the servant ? No ? A female — what kind of person }** 

" Why, I should say rather a plain young woman," replied Mrs. Blight. ** A 
person assuming genteel airs, with no real pretensions to them." 

("Be quiet my dear," whispered Pigeon to his wife in the cupboard.) 

" She was a friend, she told me, of Mrs. Pigeon's. — If such are her friends, I— 
well, well, perhaps Henry deserves it." 

" Henry !" exclaimed Captain Albatross ; " what Henry ?" 

" Henry Pigeon," answered Mrs. Blight; "ha I that was a sad affair at Ton- 
bridge 1" 

"Why, Henry Pigeon's gone to New Zealand," cried Mrs. Figgins; "it's 
Samuel." 

"Is it, indeed?" asked the serene Mrs. Blight; "however, it's all the same. 
I thought I'd call to have a peep at the furniture." 

" And you saw a lady here ?" asked Albatross. " This deepens the mistery — for 
Tomata, whom I luckily ran against, has been here this morning, and found a gentle- 
man." 

"No, no— I didn't say gentleman," cried Tomata. "I hope I know the breed 
better : he seemed a mixture of haberdasher and sheriff*s. officer." 

(" Never mind the coxcomb, love," whispered Mrs. Pigeon to her agitated spouse.) 

" A man in the house I" cried all the ladies. 

" And a strange woman !" added Mrs. Blight. " The place will be stripped, and 
the dear couple ruined." 

" I had some fun with the fellow, to sound him, for he told me he was Pigeon's 
friend — iftroe, poor Charlotte 1" said Tomata. 

" Somebody got into the house to rob it!" cried Mrs. Albatross. 

" Where's the maid ?" exclaimed Mrs. Figgins; and the maid was loudly sum- 
moned to the parlour. 
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Now, girl/' said the fttera Albatrots^ **'ti8 usejett to deny it— yon luiTesomv- 
where hidden a man in the houie." 

** And a woman/' shrieked the ladies, wishing to make the iniquity complete. 

*' Where are they ?" said Albatross. *' You wicked, unworthy domestic, where is 
the man ? — ^where the womi^n ?" 

Sosan^ with unabashed face, raised her forefinger, and pointed it steadily towsrds 
the comer cupboard. 

'* Ha 1 ha I then weWe caught ye 1" exclaimed Albatross, and he tore open the 
door. 

" Charlotte I" 

*« Samuel I" 

** Mr. Pigeon I" 

Such were the exclamations of the Albatrosses and the Figgiiises, echoed by Mn, 
Bliglrt and George Tomata. 

** My dear Charlotte, why did you deny yourself ? — ^why hide in such a place?'' 
asked Mrs. Figgins. 

"Samuel, what is all this ?" inquired Albatross ; ** why keep your ar rival secret 
from your friends ?" 

" The fact is. Captain Albatross," answered Pigeon, ** we ifere tired of Brighton, 
but we felt it was'nt genteel to return before the month ; and as we were denied to oae, 
we were compelled to be denied to another ; and ao we went on untU at last, we— 
we " 

Samuel Pigeon was ashamed to confess the truth — a truth too frequently and too 
grayely illustrated in the present day; for how often do we see simple Pigeons in search 
of what they ignorantly consider the genteel, compelled at length to tak^ shelter in a— 
comer etqtboard ? 



I DONT LIKE TO SEE,— 

A DinTY shirt covered with a clean dickey ; a working man who has two hats weariDg 
the best every day ; the windows patched with paper, rags, or turf ; a sweep pressing 
through a crowd ; a woman's boot-lace dangling loose; orange-peels thrown on the 
footpath ; an orpJian girl tempted to walk the streets for the purpose of prostitution ; 
good meat thrown to the dogs ; a workhouse funeral almutt without attendants; a woaian 
beating her child because it had nearly been run over ; a country overseer putting cat 
apoor woman by the shoulders; two men fighting a pitched battle on Sundays afternoon; 
a man, after breaking a square of glass in a window, running away to escape detection; 
a child crying for hours together in a cradle ; a poor lad, or girl, at five o'clock in s 
winter's morning, going to the factory very much out of heidth ; a man stnflbd with 
rich food until his legs are obliged to be tied up ; a bed-room comb left full of hair ; a 
seryant waiting at the table with dirty hands ; a woman slipping in at the back door of 
a public house, with a little jug, at tea-time ; a justice fining persons for getting 
drnnkt who frequently gets fresh himself ; a beggar exhibiting Ms wounds and defor- 
mations on the road side ; an old man of 60 and a girl of 17 going to the ohun^ to be 
married ; a drunken coachman driving his horses at full gallop down the street ; clothes 
lying to be motbeaten, while there are so many backs without covering ; a coach-horse 
with bleeding shoulders ; a dog in a poor man s house, who gets relief from the parish; 
children's shoes unbuttoned, and stockings out at the heels ; an umbrella ov a windy 
day with two broken bones ; a shop with dirty windows ; the bailiffs carryin|[ the bed 
and chair of a poor vridow to the Obelisk, to sell for rent ; a poor ragged wife seddng 
her husband at twelve on Saturday night.— -J^dfuca/ume/ Mageutme, 



Ambition. — Existence appears to me scarcely existence, without its atmgi^'Snd 
its successes. I should like to have some great end before me ; the striving to attain, 
amid a crowd of competitors, would make me feel all the energies of life. 
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ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

SUNO B7 P. G. PEARCK, AT THB AKNIVERSARr OF THE LEICESTER'S PRIDE LODGE.* 

Of all the enjoy menu this life can afford, 
The red sparkling wine, or the feaat, or the board, 
There's nought so enchanting, so noble to me. 
As the meeting of brethren in sweet unity. 

CHORUS. 

Here's a health unto thee, here's a health unto thee, 
Here's a health to Odd Fellows, wherever they bel 

So noble our motto, so just is our cause, 
It ever will merit unbounded applause ; 
And may it still flourish and spread like a tree, 
Until all become brothers, kind-hearted and free. 
Here's a health, &c. 

And long may our Lodges be crowned with success, 
The stranger to aid, and the orphan to bless ; 
May we to our precepts with pleasure agree, 
And the pride of uie nation Odd Fellows wUl be t 
Here's a health, &c. 

May its beauties still shine like the sun at noon-day, 
Until all feel the wannth of its genial ray ; 
Inspired by its Tirtues, so noble and free, 
May we flourish in friendship and sweet harmony. 
Here's a health, &c. 

May Odd Fellowship bum with ceaseless desire. 
And its flame ne'er be quench'd till the world is on fire ; 
And when on this earth all our labours shall ceaiey 
May we ^1 meet abore in the Grand Lodge of Peace I 
Here's a health, &c. 



TO OUR READERS. 

Again it becomes a pleasing duty to present to our numerous readers the most 
gratifying intelligence of the increasing prosperity of Odd Fellowship, and if the feelings 
of hope which we entertained during the last quarter were of an enthusiastic nature, 
we are happy to know, and authoritatiyely to. state, that they have been duly realised ; 
and that we have more reason than ever, as Odd FeUows, to be elated at the very 
honourable and important position we at this present moment maintain in society,—* 
a position which we are daily strengthening by the rapid increase of our numbers ; and' 
we doubt not but that the time will arrive, and that at no very distant period, when our 
present numerical strength will be doubled. Believing this, and urged towards this 
belief, in the certain knowledge that the more widely our principles are diffused, and 
acted up to by our brethren, the more desirous strangers will be to enroll themselves 
under our loyal aud peaceful banner, we do most fraternally call upon the whole Order 
collectively, and every brother individually, to receive this report of our suocesd, not 
as a sedative to past, but as an active stimulus to further exertion ; recollecting the 
greatness of our cause, so beautively defined by the greatest of all philosophers, Francis 
fiaeoD, in the following energetic sentence, — '* Certainly it is heaven and earth to have 
a man's mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon the poles of truth." 

As perspicuity should always be the marked characteristic of a report, we shaU 
in this Rested analysis, place our subjects under two heads, — the past and future. 
And first retrospectively. At the A. M. C, which all our readers are aware was held 
this year at Birmingham, during the Whitsunweek, 177 Delegates, including the 



* Onr friends at Leicester must excuse the insertion of their Anniversary, as it is contrary to 
oor regulations, and would give rise to many others being sent.— Jir<i|'. Com-. 
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Offioeri of the Order, attended from all parta of the country, for the tranaaction of 
business connected with our Institution. 

The Minutes of the proceedings, together with the very satisfactory state in which 
the Balance Sheet will be found, will obtain an attentiye perusal, and give, we have 
no doubt, a pleasurable result to the whole Order. 

Space will only allow of our presenting to our readers, certain remarks upon the 
most interesting features connected with the decisions of the A. M. C. In the first 
place, the Auditors' Report, that after all debts are satisfied, they find a clear profit 
upon the whole year of ^1331. 13s. lOd., and though this may be in a great measure 
accounted for by the number of Dispensations granted, and Emblems sold, yet be the 
result from what source it may, it will prove equally gratifying to all ; as will the fact, 
that the Magazine has realized a profit amounting to the sum of :^393. 15s. Od. To 
conclude with monetary matters, the liberality of the A. M. C. has been evinced in the 
sum of £126. ^s. having been voted in gifts and loans, (the former amounting to the 
sum of £S0, 6s ) to the several Lodges and individuals, needful and worthy of their 
liberality. 

It now becomes our duty to notice another subject in the report of the proceedings 
of the A. M. C, and which has engrossed much of our most anxious thoughts, because 
we foresee beneficial results calculated to arise from their welUguided, well-governed 
resolution, of which at this present moment hardly any conception can be formed ; we 
allude to their strong recommendation of an indissoluble co-operation with our brethren 
in America, who have lately communicated much with us, thereby establishing a new 
and important branch in the fruitful and multiplying vine of Odd Fellowship. We hail 
their communications with fraternal affection — we accept their kindness with open arms 
— we will greet our American brethren whenever they will visit us, and glory in the 
fulfilment, to the very letter, of that one line, indicative of our strength of purpose, 
our power, and our pride, — Amor, Amicitia. bt Veritas. 

Though we naturally love our own country and her institutions far better than 
that of any other on the face of the earth, yet do we not allow our love to be narrowed 
by those little prejudices only inherent in minds where nought but very minute strips 
will ever (if ever) take root, or give their puny excrescences aid, and weak existence to 
light ; we, on the other hand, admire America amongst other countries deserving our 
admiration, — we admire her institutions, her power, her greatness, and commercial 
activity : we then revere their hospitality, and not looking upon them with the cold 
eye or heart, as if we had nothing in common with them, recollect that they are our 
brethren, and as such most welcome to all the comforis of our house, hearth and 
home. 

It will be heard with great satisfaction that a Dispensation to open a Lodge has 
been granted to Gibraltar, thus extending our influence into the Mediterranean ; and 
we may venture safely to anticipate that this is only one step in the great path of Odd 
Fellowship abroad. A worthy brother at Ulverston, during an anniversary dinner in 
the month of May, thus appropriately concludes our sentence for us : — ** And soon, 
toOf I hope to hear of its establishment in the islands of the still more remote Pacific. 
The inhabitants of Van Diemans Land, and the shores of New Holland having a com- 
munity of interest with us, speaking our language, will not be long in embracing the 
opportunity of joining our noble and esteemed order ; they will never regret it, but 
will acknowledge it as one of the greatest boons the mother country could bestow on 
them ; and how cheering would it be to those emigrant fellow-countrymen belonging to 
our Order, on leaving their native soil, — the land of their fathers, and all the endearing 
associations connected with the place of their birth, and the scenes of their infancy, to 
know that they will grasp, on landing on those far distant shores, the hands of brethren, 
not alone in word, but in deed. What a glorious prospect this opens to our contem- 
plation, my friends, and the realization of it, I firmly believe, depends on ourselves. 
Let us continue to shew that our *' faith is sublime and our hope glorious ;" turn not 
to the right nor the left; steadily uphold our laws in their integrity and purity; 
allow no debasing self-interest to corrupt or sway us in our government ; shew to the 
world " how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ;" and 
such will be the gratifying, the important result, — nay, not alone in the countries I 
have mentioned, but to wherever English language and feelings extend ; and wherever 
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they wing their flight tu» there will our mighty and myitietl Order, in the beeutifel 
language of a great modem poet» inspire 

** A fediDg from the Godhead caaght. 
To weao from self each sordid thoaybt j 
A ray of Him who formed the whole, 
A glory circling round the soul.** 

Other countriea may boast of their almost super-human works that promise to endure 
to the end of all things— that have seen dynasties of their most renowned kings, heroes, 
and sages, expire and become forgotten \ but ours is a moral strncture that will main- 
tain its stand throughout all ages ; for though its '' base be on the earth its topstone ii 
in the skies," where it will remain a beacon and a guide 

<«To the last syllable of recorded time." " 

And now we hare a few words to say for ourselves. We are exceedingly anxious 
to make the Magazine as good and acceptable as we possibly can to our readers, to do 
which, we must be permitted the full exercise of our editorial and critical functions ; and 
whilst we invite contributors, and renew our often repeated invitations to them to add 
their share of literary talent, to the talent they so ably exert in the general cause, we 
invite them, at the same time, to put up with our decisions in that spirit of friendliness 
they have hitherto always evinced. 

We do not like in the exercise of our duties to speak with harshness, but we are 
forced at times to express ourselves very determinedly, in consequence of the dilemma 
some of our correspondents (unintentionally we trust) place us in, by the irregularity 
of their communications; for instance, J. I., of Birmingham, who has sent us three very 
excellent and lucid articles upon the study of Phrenology, a study quite in its infancy, 
yet interesting to many of us, has not sent us the fourth part. Now we shall be obliged, 
in the event of repeated recurrence of this evil, to give notice that we cannot reeceive 
any communications to appear in parts, unless we have the whole matter to commence 
with ; because we cannot permit ourselves to be a party to what almost amounts to a 
breach of faith ; we say thus much " more in sorrow than in anger," and hope our 
hints will be taken. 

It is usual to give a valedictory word on the close of our quarterly labours, and we 
having exhausted pur gratulatory theme as to the success of our Institution in general, 
have only to recommend that each brother should be in temperament habitually cheerful 
and sanguine, — not feel misfortune (which in the course of events will visit us) too 
acutely ; but by the elasticity bequeathed to the mind by hope, let us faithfully perform 
our duties as men and Odd Fellows ; and let us ever be fascinated by the least of all 
worldly illusions — *' Charity to all men." Until we again publish in October, we 
bid you — farewell. 

We remain, 

THE MAGAZINE COMMITTEE. 
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Aug. 20, 1838, P. Sec. George Chip- 
chase, of the Princess Charlotte Lodge, 
Barnsley District, to Miss Harrison, of 
the above place. —Aug. 19, brother Joseph 
Axon, of the Princess Charlotte Lodge, 
to Mist Elizabeth, eldest daughter of P.6. 
Columbine, of the Britannia Lodge, Caw- 
thorn. — Feb. 22, P. P. G. M. Alexander 
Gliddon, of the Gisburne Distsict, to Miss 
Louisa Puttenham. — Aug. 9, at EUaud, 
brother Samuel Lumb, of the Peace Lodge, 
Brighouse, to Miss E. Gooder, of Ras- 
trick.— Oct. 14, at Dewsbury, brother 



Eli Collins, of the Ofspring of Peace 
Lodge, Clifton, to Miss Harriet Schofield. 
Oct. 21, P. S. Jeremiah Wharton, of the 
Friendly Drop Lodge, Heckmondwike, to 
Miss Ellen Stenthorp.^Sep. 13, at the 
Cathedral Church, Ripon, brother Tur- 
kington, of the St. Wilfred, (eldest son of 
G. M. J. Turkington, Ripon District, to 
Miss Mary Harrison— April 28, P. G. Wm. 
Myers, of the St. Wilfred, to Miss A. 
Myers, of Ripon.— Oct. 25, P. P. G. M. 
William Starey, of the Mount Ararat, 
Troubridge, to Mrs. E. L. Lock, widow 
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of the late brother Lock, of the Bath City 
Lodge. — May 29, Richard Dunn, of the 
Richmond Castle Lodge, to Miss Ana 
Wilkinson. — July 8, Wm* Swainston, of 
the above Lodge, to Miss Jane Eobtnson. 
—•June 3, brother Henry Munro Roscorld, 
of the Clarence Lodge, Lewes, to Miss 
Sarah Ann Hindmarsh.— Oct. 29, P. S. 
John Brown, of the above Lodge, to Miss 
Mary Ann Marsh. — ^Nov. 4, P. G. James 
Smith, of the Good Intent Lodge, Derby, 
to Miss Feam. — Nov. 11, at the Parish 
Chorcb, Kidderminster, John Burling- 
ham, of the King William the Fourth 
Lodge, to Miss Ann Palmer. — Nov. 17, 
P. V. Wm. Cooke, of the King Oswald, 
Oswestry, to Miss Sarah Davies, of the 
8ameplace.*^In August last, host Benbow, 
of the Admiral Benbow, Ruyton, to Miss 
M. Smith, Uppington. — Nov. 25, N. 6. 
Bradley Taylor, of the Briton's Glory, 
Oldham, to Miss Mary Hilton, of the 
same pUce.-^Sep. 13, brother William 
Haggis, of the Good Samaritan Lod^e, 
Halifax District, to Miss Emma Sutcliffe, 
of Beggrington, near Halifax. — Sep. 13, 
P. W. Isaac Oldfield, of the same Lodge, 
to Miss Sarah Shaw.— Dec 23, P. G. 
Wm. Moreland, of the Duke of Rutland 
Lodge, to Mrs Sarah Shaw, second 
daughter of P. Prov. G. M. host Wade, 
of the Earl Grey Lodge, Ilkiston.*— Brother 
Isaac Perrins, of the Duke of Rutland 
Lodge, Ilkiston, to Miss Abigadl Haye. — 
Deo. 5, brother John WiUey, of the 
Farmers' Glory Lodge, StaxtOo, to Har- 
riet, daughter of Mr. Thomas Chapman, 
of FUey.— Dec. 24, by the Rev. H. 
Whitelock, Edward Bradbury, N. G. of 
the Prince of Wales Lodge, Mossley, to 
Miss Harriet Taylor, daughter of P. G. 
John Taylor.— Feb. 7, 1839, brother 
Samuel Milnes, of the Honest View Lodge, 
Rochdale, to Miss Catherine French. — 
P. G. Wm. Grocock, of the Archangel 
Lodge, t« Miss Jane Hunter. — March 
31, brother James Taylor, of the Queen 



Adelaide Lodge, to Miss E. B. Crowtber, 
Manchester 4 — May 20, brother William 
Hope, of the Youth's Glory Lodge, to 
Miss Douglas, of Leeds. — March 10, 
1839, brother John Walsh, of the Faith 
Lodge, to Isabella Sager; both of Brad* 
ford.— Feb. 10, 1839, brother Wm. Cully, 
of the United Brothers Lodge, to Miss 
Maria Snaith : March 14, John Swallwell, 
of the same Lodge, to Miss Elizabeth 
Whaite, of Romaldkirk. — May 7, atBowes, 
Yorkshire, host Nicholas Oliver, of the 
Stanhope Agricultural Lodge, to Miss 
Margaret Walton, of Gilmoaby.*-— May 
16, at Newcastle, Northumberland, V. G. 
John Wagget, of the same Lodge, to Miss 
Ann Grant: May 18, brother John Miluer, 
of the same Lodge, to Miss Sarah Gleeson. 
— Feb. 24, bro. Wm. Hardy, Lord Camden 
Lodge, to Miss Mary Sophia Buhner, at 
Christ's Church, Newgate-street — Feb. 
24, at Shad well Church, N. G. Aram, 
of the Lord Camden Lodge, to Miss Maria 
Matilda Hudswell. — ^December 25, 1838, 
brother James Lodge, to Miss Walker, 
both of Elland. — ^Jan. 1, 1839, brother 
William Entwistle, to Miss Clorri Hop- 
wood, both of Elland.— Feb. 10, 1839, 
brother Joseph Milner, to Miss Elizabeth 
Hartley, of Fixby.— P. G. John Townsend 
Lee, to Miss Nancy Thornton, youngest 
daughter of Richard and Sarah Thornton, 
of Rastrick.— Nov. 28, 1838, brother 
William Piatt, of the Bridgewater Lodge, 
to Miss Hannah Coal, of London. — Jan. 
2, 1838, P. G. WUliam Colemers, of the 
Bridgewater Lodge, to Miss Emma Antley, 
of Ellesmere. — ^At Castle Green Chapel, 
Bristol, by the Rev. J. Jack, brother 
George Pearce, of the Great Western 
Lodge, to Miss Louisa James, of Bir- 
mingham. — Feb. 24, brother Thomas 
Clarkson, of the Nelson Lodge, to Mar- 
garet Bowes. — April 27, John Fisher, 
P. G. M. of the Masham District, to 
Charlotte Marian, eldest daughter of D. 
Jackson, Esq., York. 



April 19, 1839, V. G. George Shutl, 
of the Montagu Lodge, AddingUam Dit- 
trict.-*-Jan. 17,. aged 22, the wife of N.G. 
William Booth, of the Loyal Milton Lodges 
Bradford : Nov. 3, 1838, aged 41, the 
latt of See. Wm. King, of the above 
Lodge. — Maroh 14, aged 38, the wife of 
F. 0. J. Snawden, of the Industry Lodge* 



Bradford. — March 8, brother Thomu 
Richardson, of the XJnitedBrothersLodge. 
—June 1, Emma, the wife of P. V. 
Joseph Bradley, of the Lily of the Valley 
Lodge, Armitage Bridge, aged 24 years. 
—May 12, brother Thos. Pearce, butcher, 
aged 37, of the Bridgewater Lo<%e, EUet* 
mere Diatriot. 



IMarrittffeM, Sfc, too late for ihU Numitr, will beinaerMim the Murl.] 
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WILLIAM RATCLIFFE, 

C. S. OP THE ORDER, 

Was bora at Tyldesley, on the 4th of June, 1813. At the age of 20, he joined the 
Defiance Improvement Lodge, Tyldesley, which is in the Chowbent District, as well 
as in the Bolton Funeral Fnnd. He soon exerted himself in a rery strenuous man- 
ner to forward the objects of the Order, and was chiefly instrumental in forming the 
Travellers' Home Lodge, at Tyldesley, which was opened on the 7th of December, 
1833 ; to which Lodge he was appointed Secretary. That his exertions in the cause 
of Odd Pellowship were both valuable and appreciated, may be known from the fact, 
that the Bolton District, at a meeting called for the purpose, selected him as a fit 
person to be recommended to the 6. M. and Board of Directors, to act as C. S. at 
the resignation of his predecessor, in the beginning of 1838. When first engaged to 
this important officet he was individually an entire stranger to the Directors, and was 
engaged from the recommendation of the Bolton District, who along with Qther 
Districts were solicited to recommend a qualified person to rectify the many ai|d con- 
siderable errors which then existed in the books and accounts of the Order. Whatever . 
ambition there may exist in the breast of any individual tq aspire to such an important 
office in an Institution like ours, at that time, at least, the situation was not an en- 
viable one. It is not an easy task to act independently towards those we are dependant 
upon, — to please our employers, as well as those with whom they differed in opinion ; 
bat such was expected, and ic miist be admitted, that no inconsiderable point was . 
gained by the subject of the present Memoir, in surmounting these difficulties, and 
satisfying all parties, even so far as to induce them to leave many doubtful oases to 
his judgment and decision. Indepeudently of his share in rectifying the errors which at 
that time existed, he has rendered an essential service to the Order, by getting the books 
into a proper and tangible shape, which previous to his coming were in a very irregular 
and imperfect condition ; the records of the various minutes will shew tc what extent 
errors had to be rectified ; and if we add, that the throng of the business of the Order 
had to be done at the time when he came, it will not be rsurprising that when the 
Auditors found his books in the perfect state they did, th<;y should recommend, and 
that the Rochdale A. M. C. should unanimously appoint him C. S. of the Order. 

In short, the present C. S. is possessed not only of ability to serve the office 
which he fills, but is also possessed of other qualities still more important, namely, strict 
integrity and uprightness of conduct, and has always shewn a full determination to 
discharge the duties of his office without favor or preference to any one. These 
qualifications having gained him the respect and esteem of his private friends, will, no 
doubt, be also a means of securing to him the same degree of confictence from the mem- 
bers of the Order in general. 

Vol. 5— No. 8—2 Y. 
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ODD FELLOWS. 

(Abridged from the Hull B/oekingham.) 

This society h|»t m^de far greater progress in the north of England than is generally 
known, and fortunately ita energies appear to be well directed. There is a qaarterly 
Magazine published in connection with the Order, which does it great credit ; it is an 
amusing and iastructiye miscellany, and it is published at so reasonable a price that it 
is within the compass of the most moderate means. Oo Sunday last the members of 
the various Lodges forming the Hull District of the Manchester Unity, gave an admirable 
proof of the spirit by which they are actuated. It is well known to our readers that An 
effort is making to provide the funds necessary for the erection of a new wing to the lOr 
firmary. This subject was considered in the Tarious Lodges, and it was determined 
that the customary annual procession should be rendered available, not for dissipatiob 
and mere idling, but for charity. Accordingly it was resolved, the Rev. Vicar's ap- 
proval being obtained, that all the members should assemble in Mason-street, on Sun- 
day morning, and proceed in procession from there to High Church. The scene was aa 
interestiug one. The Lodges in number are twenty-nne, and the members assembled 
were one thousand and forty. They proceeded to church, when an impressive sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J. H. Bromby, from 2nd Timothy, Ic. 7v. — ** God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind." A collec- 
tion was afterwards made, which amounted to ;£38. Is. Id. But the benevolence of 
the Order did not end here. The qnestion was considered by each of the several Lodges, 
and contributions were made to the amount of ;£38. lis. 7d., making a grand total of 
£7S, 12s. 8d. We record these facts with sincere pleasure. The Society is chiefly 
composed of operatives, and it is really delightful to see them thus spontaneously, snd 
nobly, and wisely, contributing to a design which is worthy of all support. We add 
with equal pleasure that the Committee of Management of the Infirmary have well sc- 
knowledged the meritorious conduct of the Odd Fellows, by empowering their Grand 
Master always to have on the books of the institution three in and six out-patients. 



THE ODD FELLOWS* PROCESSION. 

(Abridged from the Liverpool Mail,) 

The Order of Odd Fellows in Liverpool yesterday walked in procession through 
the principal streets of the town, and, taken altogether, they made a display which, 
both for respectability and numbers, has perhaps, never been equalled, certainly never 
surpassed, by any similar institution in Liverpool. It is not the practice of this Order 
to have annual processions, but, deeming their association well entitled to public favour, 
and fancying that this would be the most efficacious mode of exciting a feeling of ca- 
riosity in the minds of many as to its nature, and thus, perhaps, induce a large ac- 
cession of new members, they came to a resolution to parade the town onthe.firft 
Monday in August. Early in the morning, accordingly, notice of preparation for the 
festival was given by bands of music conducting the members of the different Lodges 
to the appointed rendezvous in Queen-square. They thence proceeded, walking three 
abreast, with splendid banners bearing appropriate designs and mottoes, and with tdl 
the paraphernalia of the Order. The members, though not apparelled in one uniform 
colour, were exceedingly well-dressed, and wore a profusion of decorations^ in the 
shape of blue sashes and ribbons, rainbow-coloured rosettes, and white leather apronii 
trimmed with blue ribbon. The P. G.s and other officers who walked at the head of 
each Lodge bore white, and in some few instances scarlet, wands. Each Lodge had 
its axe, sword, mace, crown, and other paraphernalia ; together with its Duipeasation, 
which was in many instances beautifully and curiously framed. Towardf the close of 
the pfrocession there were about two hundred children, (including some few girlSi) and 
the rear was brought up by the members of the committee, P. G.s., past district oiUcen, 
present district officers, &c. with regalia. There were, we shouM fancy, nearly three 
thousand persons in (he procession, which, with some iwo or three short stoppages, 
ocoupiel half-an-hour in winding round the comer of Upper Dnke-street intb'Ro^- 
■trect. Their progress through the town was marked by the greatest decorun^, spK *<* 
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we hear of tbe sUgbteit irregnlarity biTing taken place amon^it tbem daring the w^oU 
day. 

A letter waa addressed bjr Mr. J. L. Sbadwetl, tbe ProTiocial Correiponding ^« 
cretary, to his worsbtp the Mayor, previous to tbe day of procession, explaining tbe 
nature and objects of tbe Association of Odd Fellows ; in answer to which the Mayor 
stated that he admired the objects of tbe Institution, and that he would, if it were re- 
quired, ailbrd tliem the protection of tbe police during the procession. The deputation 
assured his worship that they needed no protection, as the Order was composed of in- 
dividuals of all shades of religion and politics, united in one bond of peace and good- 
wiU. 

We are informed that, in addition to tbe 1850 Lodges of tbe Order in Great 
Britain, it has branches in France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Prussia, Poland, ana 
that there are more than 1200 Lodges in tbe United States, with an annual revenue of 
;^18,000. As an instance of the munificence of the Order iii England, we may men- 
tion that it has lately presented nearly five hundred pounds to the Deaf aiid Dumb 
Institution of JMancbes'.er. The symbols of Odd Fellowship are unintelligible to 
strangers, btit to fully initiated brethren they point out their moral duties and obliga- 
tions, and no obligation is demanded from any one that would in tbe slightest degree 
interfere with bis duties to God, to his country, or to his family ; for Odd Fellows are 
bound to conform cheerfully to the government under which they live, to t)ay ^ue 
deference to Superiors, from inferiors to receive honour with reluctance, leather than 
extort it, and they must be nien of benevolence and charity. 

At the termination of the general procession, the members returned to Uxeir res- 
pective Lodges to dine, and it affords us pleasure to state that every thing was con- 
ducted with tbe decorum becoming so well-conducted, respectable, and useful an 
association. 

[In giving insertion to the foregoing extracts, (which we Jiave abridged from the 
Hull Rockingham and the Liverpool Mail,) our readers will perceive that we have de« 
parted from our usual custom of not publishing accounts of Anniversaries, &c. ; bat 
the importance of these under notice, and the beneficial results arising from the pub- 
licity thus given to oar Institution in those important Sea Ports and elsewhere, must 
be our apology; the Liverpool District Committee, held since the procession, having 
applied for not less than sixteen Dispensations for new Lodges at one meeting 1 which 
have been granted by the Board of Directors. Hall is likewise fast increasing in nanlk- 
bera. Comment is useless ; the facts speak for themselves.— Mag* Ck>m.} 



ON SMOKING. 

"We were going to say, some men, but we will go farther, and say, all men carry 
thel^ wallet ; their own faults are kept! in tbe end, snug enough behind their back, 
and' anfTered to accumulate without ihYerrnption, while those of other people are 
sednoasl;^ kept in tbe end in front, into which we are apt to look rather too often. 

Now we have often admired our gfeneral laws, and more especially those pure and 
moral maxims contained in our lectures, and are convinced that they contain precepts 
and examples ampty sufficient to regulate the conduct of every brother in the Order, 
if strictly adhered to; — they forbid the use of all immoral language, — our ears are not 
profaned by brothers swearing in' open Lodge, — our laws forbid the practice of any 
indecent song, toast, or sentiment, and very proper too, — but God forbid, that the^ 
should- ever curtail that social intercourse which exists, should exist, and we trust ever 
wlU exist amongst us; . It is true we have noticed many able correspondents to the 
Msigasine,- and it is with regret that we have done so, advocating and advising altera- 
tioM'atid changes in our Order, which, if carried into execution^ would degrade us to 
this leVel of a set of mad enthusiasts, or gloomy misanthropes. One bn«ther would 
have OS leave of meeting in public-botises altogether, and, perhaps, this might be 
advisable, — another would allow us to meet in piu)lic, but not to drink during Lodge- 
hoilM,-M>ther8 Would have us become te^-totallers at once, — while some would have 
jui all philOi^dpberS'aiid astronomers ; and again, others would do away with all social 
intei96/iAne, and tetteli'iis the use of the globes in its stead, — and we have often heard 
our old friend, Babalist Grimes, assure us ^th $i mo^t melancholy aspeet, that there never 
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should be another song heard in the Lodge, if he could haTt hit way. Bat'what 
alarmed us more than all these things, a worthy Correspondent in the Magazine, Mm»m 
hit OS upon a tremendous sore place, and we can bear it no longer. Can it be possible.^ 
—will it be credited ? — Hear it, ye loYcrs of the social pipe, — tremble, ye worshippen 
of the Indian weed 1 — ^it is actually advised and proposed to do away with smoldiv 
daring Lodge-hours I Monstrous ! as my friend Muatapha would eselaim,— and 
why ? Why ! because " Alpha" does not like to see the N. 6. enreloped la a doul 
of smoke, — says it detracts from the solemnity and respectability of the Lodge I Wi* 
erer anything heard before like this ? Why, man, in Holland they smoke at divehll 
and we are not aware that it lessons the respectability of the congregation, or the 
derotion of the ceremony. Perhaps, if in France, tUs gentleman would object to 
taking snuff; yet he admits, after gi^g a most elaborate and alarming description a£ 
its intoxicating qualities, that it produces a peculiar hilarity of feel^,^-ezert8 its 
soothing influence on the mental faculties and calms the mind : and we can add, (frosa 
a twenty-five years experience,) makes a man what he ought to be in the Lodge, namelfv 
pleased with himself and determined to please others. Again, he admits Sir Iiaac 
Newton to have been an inveterate smoker, but talents like his, he says, would shiiie 
through any cloud ; we will assert, however, without much fear of contradictioD, that 
not only Newton, but some of the greatest men of this age, or any other, have beei& 
smokers ; — of course, we include ourselves II And lastly. Sir Walter Raleigh, of whoii» 
it has been justly said, that he was one of the very chief glories of an age crowded wiflB- 
towering spirits, and one of whom the Prince of Wales remarked, "that none bat hi^ 
father would keep such a bird in such a cage ;" but it will be remembered that Jahi^ 
was no smoker,—- nay, he even went so far as to write a very violent, and, in my opinioo w 
a very foolish book against the filthy practice, as he stiles smoking ; in which book h^ 
says, " it is a lively image and pattern of hell ;" and further observes, '' it is like hel^ 
in the very substance of it, — ^for it is a stinking, loathsome thing, and so is hell;" vsM- 
moreover, his Majesty declares, — '* that, were he ta invite the devil to a dinner, b^ 
should have three dishes, namely, a pig, a poll of ling and mustard, and a pipe or^ 
tobacco for digestion." Did his Majesty mean a roasting pig, for if he did, notwith- 
standig the Jewish prohibition, we should have had little objection to dine with him of^ 
such a bill of fare ; and we assure our readers that we should make a most delectable 
dinner, either with Majesty or any one else upon such a treat. 

But we will leave kings and bigots to their own repose, and most eameitly advise 
and recommend " Alpha" to try a pipe himself the next Lodge he attends, and we do 
assure him, from personal experience, that he will never (we will stake our best wig 
upon it) undergo one quarter of the evils which he apprehends. No I brothers, |^ 
up drinking, if you please, — become tee-total lers at once,— have your meetings at 
temperance hotels, — or, like the anti-temperance women in America, sew up yov 
mouths, and suck coffee through a quill 1— but never, never give up the social pipe 1 

Thank God, there are some happy moments in this lone and desolate worid of 
ours, that will repay the toil of struggling through it, and atone for many a long sad 
night and weary day ; they come upon the mind like some wild air of distant muiie, 
when we know not where or whence the sounds are brought from,— though brirf, is 
boundless, that far future home, oft dreamed of, sparkles near its rose-wreathed 
bower, and cloudless skies before us, we become changed on the instant,^-all gold 
leaf and gilding,— -this is in vulgar phrase called castle buildipg : but these, like sun- 
set clouds, fade soon — ^it is vain to bid them linger long, or to ask on ^hat day they 
intend to call again, — and, surely, it were a philosophic task, worthy a Manuel in his 
hours of leisure, to find some means to summons them at pleasure. There certainly 
is a way of doing this, in some degree at least, — for instance, drinking. ChampaigB 
will bathe the heart awhile in bliss, and keep the head a littie time from tbinVing of 
cares or creditors. But if you were but bachelors like we, and scorned all ohalut 
even though made of roses, we would recommend a pipe, — t^ere is a firee and happy 
spirit that, unseen, reposes on the dim shadowy clouds that hover o'er you, whea 
smoking quietiy with a good warm fire before you. Dear to the exile is his native landf 
in memory's twilight-beauty seen afar, — dear to the broker is a note of hand collateral^ 
secured, — the polar star is dear at midnight to the sailor's eyes, — but dearer far, to me, 
each fairy minute, s^ient in that fond forgetfulness of grief ; there is an airy web of 
magic in it, as in Othello's pocket-handkerchief, veiling the wrinkles on the brow of 
sorrow, the gathering gloom to-day, the thunder cloud to-morrow. 

VESTA. 
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In accordance with mj ori^Dal plan, I will eadeavov to make wfmAfOtM 
iUuftrations of Phrenology ; bat in doing ao, I mnat first obaeire, tfaat-itwrnddbeM 
nieless and inexpedient to devote a portion of our time to the Btvdyhig any hiaa^ of 
aeienoe, nnleaa it conld be reduced to practice, and for the benefit of mankind geoenfiy* 
There ii an internal sensation of satisfaction felt by an indiTidnal, when ke has diseovmd 
by his own perseTcrance, a knowledge of some abttmse theory which asay have en- 
grossed the attention of the scientific world, perhaps for centniies,— bnt M« nub 
more satisfaction most he feel when he is aware that tiiia disoovary will ha^ atindeiey 
to enlighten the mind of his fellow.man, aad extend his ideas, in lUnitnlingprfaieipkNi 
by which he may conduct his after-life, so as to render him an amiable and sgreeible 
member of society. This is the advantsge of Phrenology. It it not in havlnf a kiov- 
ledge of its theory that pleasnre is felt, bat in its appli^tion to society at laife, wUeh 
is a great argament in its faroar, because, by a knowledge of the fundamental priaeipisi 
of Phrenology, man may, in a great measure, alter the character from its appmt 
formation ; for, should a child at birth have an extraordinary dcTelopemcnt of tke 
animal propensities, they may, in a great measure, be aubdoed, when the moral sen- 
timents and intellectual faculties, being properly directed by the parent's leieDtific 
knowledge, woold preponderate and counteract the impulse of the propensities. Bat 
unless the theory be well understood, this would be no easy matter ; snch a formation, 
through the want of a knowledge of the principles embodied in this science, would be 
classified among the inscrutable workings of Divine Providence, and the parent, after 
he found all his exertions prove unavailing, might be induced to say, — '* Well, if it is 
the Lord's will that this child be sent as a scourge to me. His will be done." 

One great source of unhappiness among mankind arises from persons uniting, whose 
tempers, talents, and dispositions do not harmonize. If we imagine an individual witb 
a large developement of the moral sentiments and intellectual faculties, who is psssioa' 
ately attached to a female, she having the animal propensities prepondering over th^ 
superior faculties, and they were to be united for life, their happiness Would be even' 
tually destroyed, and the effects would be most disastrous to their offspring; they 
might for a short time live apparently comfortable, while they were gratifying their 
animal feelings, but as soon as their ardour had subsided, then the seeds of discorct 
would be sown, their actions would in a great many instances be quite opposite to esett 
other, their modes of feeling and thinking would present to them so great a contrsrietjT 
that such a discord would be created as to make them all the rest of their lifetime moe^ 
miserable. ''What," says Dr. Johnson, "can be expected but disappointment aii0 
repentance from a choice made in the immaturity of youth, in the iii^oar of desb^ 
without judgment, without foresight, without inquiry after the conformity of opiniois 9 
similarity of manners, rectitude of judgment, or opinion of sentiment. Such is th^ 
common process of marrisge: a youth and maiden meet by chance, or brought together 
by artifice,— exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home and dream ci on^ 
another, having little to divert their attention, or diversify thought, — they find titem." 
selves uneasy when they are apart, and therefore conclude that they shall be happ^ 
together ; they marry, and discover what nothing but voluntary blindness before hs^ 
concealed, — they wear life out in altercations, and charge nature with cruelty." Her^ 
npon this principle we are left entirely to our own observatioui or the sincerity of friends 
in giving us their ** best counsel and advice ;** but in cases where attachment is ver^ 
strong, any objection that can be brought against the object of our affection is desplsec^ 
and rejected. But by the aid of Phrenology, we have a natural index of the mental- 
qualities, wherein we may put confidence whereby to regulate our proceedings in th^ 
choice of partners either m life or business ; in this matter the greatest caution is ne--^ 
cessary, and when we have come to a decision under the old system, there is still tom^ 
doubts npon our mind ; whereas, being guided by the new philosophy, we have nia^ 
laid down by which we can decide at once : for instance, if an individual wMi' te B^ 
selected who was deficient in the organ of Conscientiousness, and appointed' to a 
tion where he would have to report proceedings, where veracity was required> 
have a natural blindness to troth, and would not be the least scrupulous in stMltti^ 
most audacious falsehoods ; if a merchant was to appoint & confidential clerk iA 
ibis organ was deficient, and in whom the animal feelings- acted powerfully, whenever 
found a convenient opportunity^, he would not be the IcMt scrupulous at the embezsle«^ 
ment of his matter's property. A mercantile house in. London wsb mined and became 
bankrupt by a derk having embezzled the funds to a great oatont, and then absconded 
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to Amerim s a company in Paisley was rained by one of the partnert hating coUeoted 
the faatJU and eloped with them to the United States : mid in the post office estabUsh- 
rnent we hear^of depredations being committed frequently, in spite of the exertions nied 
by that establishment to select persons of good character. Now, if we can put any con- 
fidence in our brain being the organ throng and by which the mind manifests itself, we 
must naturally infer that the actual conduct of an Individnai is regulated by his develppe* 
ment, and that by attending to the formation c^ the brain, we might, to a great extent, 
obyiate the numerous evils arising from a misapplication of inSviduals to situations 
which naturally they are not qualified to hold. Mr. Combe, of Edinburgh, in his 
System of Phrenology, gives an instance where he refused to hire a boy as a servant, 
though he was highly recommended to him by a woman whose good conduct and dis- 
criioination he had long known, for upon examination he found that the boy's head 
beioDgcd to the inferior class. She was at first greatly incensed at the reftisal, but 
returned within a month, and said she bad been greatly imposed upon herself by a 
neighbour whose son this boy was ; for she had since learned that he was a tiuef , and 
had been dismissed from his previpus service for stealing. In another instance he hired 
a female servant because her head belonged to the superior class, although a former 
mistress gave her an indifferent character ; the result was equally in favour of Phren- 
ology, she turned out an exeellent servant, and retained her situation for several years, 
until she was respectably married.-* (^7b be continued.) 

Birmingham Pride Lodge ^ Aug, 1839. J. I. 



CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

Thb heart, by the contraction of which the blood is circulated, has arising out of 
it two great blood vessels, whose branches extend to all parts of the body, accompanying 
each oUkcr throughout ; the one is the great artery, the aorta, — and the other the great 
vein, or vena cava. The heart has always two other great vessels arising from its other 
side,, one called the great artery of the lungs, or pulmonary artery ; the other the great 
vein of the lungs, or pulmonary vein. Let us, tberafore, keep in view that the heart 
has four large trunks communicating with it, and that at the junction of each with the 
heart, there are placed valves, most beautifully perfect, which act in such a manner as 
to admit the tide of blood through its own proper channel, in passing and re-passing the 
heart and lungs, and immediately to fly up and prevent its improper return ; like flood- 
gates, arteries are always accompanied by veins, closely connected together, — the 
arteries carrying the blood from the heart, the veins carrying it back to it. An artery 
is elastic, and can contract and dilate,-«-a vein is an inactive flaccid tube ; an artery 
has no valve in its whole course to the extremities of the body» — a vein has valves 
placed at very short distances ; these valves are to support the upper column of blood 
as it ascends from below back to the heart, flying up and acting as a .floor to that 
portion of blood which is above it, and between the next valve and itself. Thus every 
motion of' our limbs moveb the blood in the veins, and that motion can be no other than 
upwards, on account of those valves ; while the motion of the blood in the arteries is 
directly from the contraction of the heart, and it has a free current to the extreme 
parts of the body. With this general view in mind, let us proceed- to describe the 
circalation. 

The blood is sent out at one gush or pulsation, throughout the whole body, into 
the most minute branches of the arteries ; those arteries make a turn, and, losing their 
elasticity, become veins, which grow in large proportion as they go towards the heart, 
and lie exactly in the course of their corresponding arteries. Into t^ese veins the blood 
is therefore forced, after having supplied the various secretions of the body; this blood 
is thus brought back by the great vein, or vena cava, and at its junction with the 
lefl jugular and subelavian vein ; it receives, by a litttle tube, the white chyle, or essence 
of the food, brought by that tube from the stomach. The blood is then unfit for the 
arteries, and therefore is carried into one little cavity of the heart, and at one pulsi^tipn 
is driven by the pulmonary artery into the lungs, where* coming in contact with th 
air through their membranes, it absorbs oxygen from the air breathed, which changee 
its color from dark to bright red ; the blood thus prepared for supporting life, is taken 
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btok by tht polmooiry vtini into the other side of the heart, which eommnnieetei '^mHA 
the aorta, and by one puliation is sent to all parts of the body, retaming agsisi » 
before, through the veins ; and this course takes place at erery pulsation of that gn»t 
and beautiful machine — the heart. 

Physiologists and anatomists have, from time to time, attempted to makeestinutfi 
of the force of the blood in the heart and arteries, but have diflRsred widely from uA 
other, as they have from the truth,' for want of sufficient data.. This set the ingenkws 
Dr. Hales upon making various experiments to ascertain the force of the blood in tfas 
veins and arteries of several animals. If, according to Dr. Keil's estimate, the left 
ventricle of a man's heart throws out in each systole an ounce, or 1.638 cubic inckei 
of the blood, and the area of the orifice aorta be 0.4187, then, dividing the former by 
this, the quotient 3.9 is the length of the cylinder of blood which is formed in patting 
through the aorta in each systole of the ventricle ; and in the 75 pulses of a minute, s 
cylinder of 292.5 inches in length will pass. This is at the rate of 1462 feet in anhoor, 
but the systole of the heart being performed in ene-tbird of the time, the velocity of 
the blood in that instant will be thrice as much, viz : — at the rate of 4386 feet in in 
hour, or 73 feet in a minute ; and if the ventricle throws out one ounce in a pnlie, 
then in the 75 pulses of a minute, the quantity of blood will be equal to 4ihs. 11 ounces ; 
hence, in 34 minutes, a quantity equal to the weight of a middle-sized maOy vis:— 
159tbs. will pass through the heart. 

But if, with Dr. Harvey and others, we suppose two ounces 'of blood, that iff 
3.276 cubic inches, to be thrown out at each systole of the ventricle, then the velocity of 
the blood in entering the orifice of the aorta will be double the former, namely, at the 
rate of 146 feet in a painute, and the quantity of blood will be equal to the wdght of a 
man's body, in half the time, namely 17 minutes. If we suppose, what is probable, 
that the blood 7i feet high, in a tube fixed to the carotid artery of a man, and that the 
inward area of the left ventricle of his heart is equal to 15 square inches, those mnlti- 
plied in 7§ feet give way 1 350 cubic inches of blood, which presses on that ventricle, 
when it first begins to contract, with a weight equal to 15.5ibs. 

What Dr. Hales thus calculated from supposition, with regard to mankind, be 
actually experimented upon horses, dogs, &c., so that by fixing tubes in orifices opened 
in their veins and arteries ; by observing the several heights to which the blood row 
in those tubes as they lay on the ground, and by measuring the capacities of the tcd^ 
tricles in the heart, and orifices of the arteries, he obtained the most sati/ffsetory 
results. 



ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 



Fbibno of my Childhood, thon art gone, 
That form now moulders in the tomb, 

In darkest shades of night : 
To distant regions far on high, 
To worlds unknown beyond the sky, 

That spirit takes ito flight. 

Far now removed from eyery care. 
The fleeting soul hasts onward, where 
It hopes to meet with rest ; 
To regions far beyond the tomb, 
Where never-fading pleasures bloom, 

To minglo with the blest. 

'ft 

On that bright world whose blissful shore 
Shall friends to friends again restore. 

To rest in endless peace ; 
No care shall then that peace destroy, 
All there shall be eternal joy,— 

Joy that shall never eease. 



Bright hope, to guide the Christian lonl 1 
By its pure light may me controul 

Each wish, each hope subdnti 
That may annoy or stop our way, 
To that blest world of perfect day, 

Where all is calm and true. 

Oh ! Holy Gospel, book divine I 
Word from above, — thou, thou art miner 

To chide me when I roam ; 
To guard me with thy chastening rod, 
To keep me closer to my God— 

To lead me to that home : 

To that blest world of tranquil peace, 
Where perfect joy shall never cease. 

Where all the blest shall be,— 
There rise my soul beyond the sky, 
Where the pure spirits never die, 

Through all eternity. 



Loyal Ameotti Lodffef Ripley, Aug, 12M, 1839. 
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THE POSTMAN. 

BY DOUGLAS JBRROLD. 

Hauald of joy— messenger of evil I Daily terror— hourly hope 1 Now, one 
deputed from the gods ; and now, the envoy of pain, and poverty, and death. Each 
and all of these is the unconscious Postman. In the round of one morning he may 
stand at fifty thresholds, the welcome bringer of blessed news, — the long-hoped, long- 
prayed for carrier of good tidings, — and the dismal tale-bearer, the ambassador of woe. 
The Postman deals his short, imperative knock, and the sound shall, like a fairy spell, 
as quickly call a /ace of hopeful gladness to the door ; he passes to the next house, 
and his summons make the anxious soul within quail and quake with apprehension .«— 
He is, indeed, a stout, a happy man, whose^heart has never shrunk at the knock of 
the Postman. 

We meet the Postman in his early, walk : he is a familiar object— a social common- 
place, tramping through mud, and snow, and drenching rain, and withering cold, the 
drudge of all weathers ; and we scarcely heed the value of his toil, — rarely consider the 
daily treasure of which he is the depository and the dealer forth. We speak of trea- 
sure in its highest meaning ; eschewing all notice ot bank notes, and bills, and cheques, 
wherewith the postman is daily trusted : we confine ourselves to the more precious 
records of the heart ; to the written communings of affection ; the kind remembrances, 
the yearnings, of the absent ; the hopes of the happy ; and the more sacred sorrows 
of the unfortunate. Look at that little bundle of letters grasped by the Postman.-^ 
Who shall guess the histories that are there 1— histories more deep, more touching, 
than many on the shelves of libraries ; writing, albeit the authorship of the poor and 
ignorant, that in its homely truth shall shame the laboured periods of fashionable quill- 
cutters. Sally Robins writes home to say, that John Thomson is a very proper young 
man ; and that, if father and mother have no objection, she thinks she can persuade 
herself to become Mrs. Thomson. Give us that letter for a piece of wholesome nature, 
a bit of simple feeling, before any set of three volumes by Lady Pickansteal, even 
with the illustration of her ladyship's portrait, buili by Parris, with the hat, weeping 
willow feather, bouquet, velvet and all to match. The Postman is the true publisher : 
his tales are veritils ; his romances, things of life ; besides, in his case, though penned . 
by right honourable ladies and gentlemen, the wares he deals in are delivered without 
any improvement by foreign hands, to their readers. Thus considered, the Postman's 
diurnal budget is tbe history of much of human life ; the written pictures of its hopes, 
wants, follies, virtues, crimes, of its pettiest and most fleeting ceremonies, as of its 
highest and most enduring aspirations. 

The Postman's packet is before us. In what close companionship are the lowly 
and the great 1 Here is a letter io his Grace, and over it a missive from Molly the 
scullion ; look we immediately behind the duke, and we find the epistle of Dicky the 
groom. Try lower down' : what have we here ? The humble petition of an old con- 
stituent to a place-giving politician, backed by a letter from Epsom, penned by a 
professor of the thimble-rig 1 What next ? Alack, the profanation 1 Behind the 
pea-and-thimble varlet, lies the pastoral note of the meek Bishop of Orangeton to a 
minister of state. In the rear of the bishop— oh, for a pound of civet 1 — lurks the 
agonizing correspondence of a heart-stricken opera-dancer. Here is a position — here a 
jumble ! Ob, for a peep at the contents of only two of the last three letters I That it 
should be felony to break a seal, and in spite of such provocation 1 Otherwise, what 
various views of life might we not enjoy from them ? How beautifully should we find 
the trickery of the trading gambler relieved by the gentleness, virtue, and political piety 
of the senatoriBl bishop I True it is, that we have a sort of half- reverence for the 
professor of the pea-and-thimble, on account of tbe remoteness of his origin. It is 
not generally known (except, perhaps, to losers,) that the pea-and-thimble man comes 
from the country of the crocodile, being, as proved by the learned Mr. Lane, descended 
from the sons of ancient Egypt. Nevertheless, their several letters opened, we know, 
we feel, that we should turn with disgust from the sharper of the race-course, to melt 
and glow with admiration at party episcopacy — at the lordly shepherd smelling of the 
imperial parliament. 

But we have not time to go through all our Postman's bundle ; we naust not dwell 
among the lovers, lawyers, contraban&ts, merchants, gossips, philosophers (for there 
Vol. 5— No. 8—2 i. 
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shall, io to thick a budget, be one or two of inch rare fowl), hucksters, sharpen, 
moralists, quacks and dupes, peaceably bound together by the Postman's string, and* 
each and all waiting serenely for their delivery. Looked upon as the emanations, the 
representatives of their separate writers, what a variety of purpose, what many-coloured 
means, and nearly all to arrive at the same common end I Could we have more cari- 
ous reading, than by taking letter by letter, and so going through the whole Babel of 
contents ? To light now upon the doating ravings of an absent swain, and now upon 
the peremptoriness of a vigilant attorney I Eternal love, and instant payment ! Dim 
visions of Hymen, and the turnkey ; the wedding ring and the prison bolt 1 Next, to 
€ome upon the sinful secrets of the quiet, excellent, respectable man ; the worthy soul, 
ever virtuous because never found out ; to unearth the hypocrite from folded paper, and 
see all his iniquity blackening in a white sheet I And then to fall upon a piece of sim- 
ple, goodness ; a letter gushing from thi heart; a beautiful, unstudied vindication of 
the worth and untiring sweetness of human nature ; a record of the invulnerability of 
man, armed with high purpose, sanctified by truth ; a writing that, in the recollection 
that it leaves, shall be an amulet against the sickness of uncharitable thoughts, when 
judging man at his worst, remembering still the good of which he is capable. Yes, 
a most strange volume of real life is the daily packet of the Postman 1 

The letter-carrier himself may be said to be deficient of any very striking charae- 
teristio, any peculiar recommendation as a national portrait ; in himself he is^ indeed, 
a common-place : he is only for the time being elevated by our hopes and fears ; only 
for the nonce the creature of our associations. We su£fer the fever of anxiety for a 
letter, and the approaching Postman comes upon us a very different person from him 
who passed our window a week ago. In the intensity of our expectation,, we almost 
make him a party to our gladness or our suffering ; he has nothing for us, and inwardly 
we almost chide him for the disappointment ; he seems leagued against us, and in our 
thoughts we reproach him for his unkindness. '* Are you sure yon have nothing ?" we 
ask, as if almost petitioning his will to delight us ; for a time, we seem to oureeWes 
dependent upon his courtesy alone for a satisfying answer. We have a little story in 

illustration of the naturalness of this : — 

* 

A late friend of ours had long expected a letter-^it came not. Day after day his 
. handmaiden had seen the Postman pass the door. At length, the Knock was heard— 
that heart-awakening sound, when so desired— *the Postman's knock ! Bttty flew to 
the door, and as she took the letter, with vehement reproach addressed th« unoffend- 
ing carrier : — " You ought to be ashamed of yourself," said Betty ; '* you know yoa 
might*-a good-for-nothing fellow 1*' '< What's the matter?" asked the Postman, 
speaking through the silver in his mouth, and with his right hand dipping for change. 
'* What's the matter, my dear ?" ** Don't dear me 1 You know you oaght to be 
ashamed of yourself," was the ancillary reply. V Why, what have I done ?" urged 
the Postman. " Done I" echoed the maid, who then immediately crushed the culprit 
with a revelation of his iniquity ; ** here have you brought this letter, and only thii 
inoniing!" **Well?" ** Well, indeed 1 and my poor dear master expected it three 
weeks ago." Betty felt assured that the delay rested with the Postman, that be alone 
was chargeable with the disappointment. Wiser folks than Betty have been tempted to 
do the letter-carrier a like passing wrong. • 

The Postman rarely knocks at the doors of the very poor ; and when, perchanoey 
he stands at the threshold of the indigent, it is too often to demand a sacrifice. The 
letter that he proffers must, perhaps, be purchased at the price of a dinner ; at any 
cost, however, the letter most be {lossessed ; for it comes from one who, it may be, 
has been silent for years ; a far-off son, a married daughter. To thousands, a letter 
is a forbidden luxury ; an enjoyment not to be bought by those who daily struggle with 
the dearest necessities, and who, once severed from a long distant home, are mute 
because they cannot fee the post, and will not, must not, lay the tax on others wretched 
as themselves. How much seeming neglect may have originated in the want of the 
post-ofitce shilling 1 

Great was the delight — and then, no less the anxiety and disappointment — when* 
to the surprise of the neighbours, the Postman halted at the door of an old widow, who» 
with ner daughter, dwelt in a miserable hut on the outskirts of . The Postmani 

holding fast the letter, asked, ** One shilling and a penny." There was but one per- 
son ill the world who could send the dwellers in that hovel a letter, and he ■ ■ 



The widow's dangbter sprang to the door, and with her eyea flaihing, and her face 
in a flame, almost snatched the missiye from the hand of the bearer. 

The P6stman tightened his thumb and finger On the letter* and again asked, ** One 
lUXBng and a penny." 

The widow and her daughter looked at each other,— and then the old woman hob- 
Ued from the door, and burst into tears. 

** 111 call again to-morrow/' said the Postman ; and he bore away the precious 
I^eeeof paper. 

On the next day the Postman was at the door.—*' One shilling and a penny." 

What a paltry sum 1 and yet, since yesterday, what efforts had been made to ob- 
tun it The girl had called on half-a-dozen neighbours : none could lend the money. 
Hie widow had for months been well nigh bed-rid ; and so her hovel had been stripped 
to meet the wants of her forlorn old age. The mill, too, had stopped work for some 
weeks: with all their sufferings, n^er had the widow and daughter been in such a 
itrtit. 

" One shilling and a penny." — " Strange !" thinks the reader, '* that there should 
be mch a fwther about so paltry a sum ; that from a dozen neighbours no such amount 
could be gathered as one* shilling and a penny. It is incredible ! impossible !" 

Sdll the letter remained at the Post-office — and how, how to obtain it 1 

The Tillage barber, Zachary Slum, was cross-grained, hump-backed, ayaricious,— 
iB^ed, in the opinion of all who had the disadvantage of knowing him, there was no 
tneh ogre as Zachary Slum. He had long cast an affectionate — a longing eye on the 
durms of Molly : he had long hoTcred about her house, like an evil spirit, but had 
Berer been so constant in his visits as during the sickness of Molly's mother. 

"And can you find it in your heart still to refuse me ?" asked Zachary, looking 
hngniihingly upon Molly; ''depend upon it, you don't know what's for your own 
good." 

" I wonder at your impudence, Mr. Slum," cried Molly, who might as well have 
talked to one of the walnut-tree cherubs adorning the village pulpit ; for the barber, 
ttiUonmoved, puffed out his cheeks, and smiled and gazed admiringly. 

"And yon won't be persuaded, MoUy?" persisted Slum, "there's no mdting 
you!" 

" I'd rather die first 1" exclaimed Molly, colouring at the pertinacity of the grin« 
a^; barber. 

" And is your mother so very bad," cried Zachary, adroitly shifting the subject. 
** Poor old soul 1 — depend upon it, all she wants is a littie chicken-broth; but then 
ctoens are so dear." 

*' She has what the doctor bids her," answered Molly, moodily, — ** 1*11 take care 

** But if 8 a dreadful thing to strip your house of all its little comforts ; and, if 
T^'U take my offer — " and the barber leered. 

" I won't," cried Molly, vehemendy ; " and there's an answer." 

"A crown's a crown," said Zachary Slum ; and fiUipipg the c^in with his thumb 
nd finger, it flew up, glittering in the angry eyes of Molly. ** A crown's a crown," 
repeated Zachary. 

" I wouldn't, then, if you'd give me five pounds," said Molly. 

" You'll think better of it," persisted the barber,—" you'll not be such a fool to 
f^^ such an offer," and Zachary turned from the door and limped away. Suddenly 
AC stopped, and looking towards Molly, called her a proud insolent hussey, and beg-* 

S A to ask her where she expected to go to. And then, the barber believing that 
o&y would, at the last moment, relent, hobbled back to the door, flinging up the 
^WQ.piece and catching it, as he advanced. Just as he gained the threshold, and, 
'l^; the last time, was about to repeat his magnificent offer, Molly disappeared, and 
*«it the door in Slum's face. 

Zachary returned his crown-piece to his pocket mth the air of a deeply-injured 
'■■^ ; and at night, at " The Bundle of Hay," gave it as his unbiassed and most dis- 
K^Btiooate opinion, that ** Molly was the proudest, and most upstartest wench ; and, 
•» he knew what was what — and he had never been mistaken — would certainly come to 
^manner of good. She had refused him, and that in the most impudent manner, 
^m he had often had of her betters." 
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A fortnight only had elapsed since the repulse of Zachary Slam, when the Post- 
man appeared with the letter. 

'* One shilling and a penny I" 

For two days had Molly pondered on the means of possessing the precious, un- 
expected letter. Who could tell what wonderful news it might contain I Who could 
divine how much gladiless might be had as payment of the postage— for *' one ^shilling 
and- a penny." 

It was on the third morning, that the girl suddenly darted from the cottage. As 
she ran, her beautiful hair (for Molly's auburn IocIec were, indeed, most beautiful) 
streamed behind her ; and still she ran, as one of the neighbours said, like mad. 

And whither went she } Alack ! To the shop of the barber, the tempting mer- 
cenary, Zaohary Slum. 

In half-an-hour Molly returned to her mother. The old woman almost screamed 
when she beheld her. ** Why, Molly, where hastrbeen, and what hast done ?'' cried 
the old woman, snatching the bonnet from the girl's head. 

Molly only answered, ** Here, mother — here's the letter.*' 
' The reader has seen how Molly was tempted by Zachary Slum, who many a time 
had offered money for her beautiful long hair — offered, only to be laughed at, chidden, 
refused. But now — enough ; MoUy could bear no longer suspense ; at any cost she 
must have that precious writing. • 

Molly, shorn of her locks, brought home the letter< the bribe of the barber had 
paid the Postman. 

(IF^rom " Heads qf the People.**) 



. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF INSECTS. 

(From Kirkby and 8pence*8 Entomology.) 

» 

The lord of the creation plumes himself upon his powers of invention, and is 
proud to enumerate the various useful arts and machines to which he has given birth, 
not aware that ** He who teacheth man knowledge," has instructed the despised insects 
to anticipate him in many of them. The builders of Babel doubtless thought their 
invention of turning earth into artificial stone, a very happy discovery ; yet a little 
bee had practised this art (using indeed a' different process) on a small scale, and the 
white ants on a larger one, ever since the world began. Man thinks that he stands 
unrivalled as an architect, and that his buildings are without a parallel among the 
works of the inferior orders of animals. He would be of a different opinion did he 
attend to the history of insects ; he would find that many of them have been' airchiteets 
from time immemorial,— that they have had their houses divided into various apartments, 
and containing staircases, gigantic Arches, domes, colonnades, and the like. Nay, 
that even tunnels are excavated by them so immense, compared with their own size, 
as to be twelve times bigger than that under the Thames. The modem fine lady, who 
prides herself on the lustre and beauty of the scarlet hangings which adorn the stately 
walls of her drawing-room, or the carpets that cover its floor, fancying that nothing 
so rich and splendid was ever seen before, and pitying her vulgar ancestors, who were 
doomed to unsightly white-wash and rushes, is ignorant, all the while, that before 
•sl\e or her ancestors were in existence, and even before the boasted Tyrian dye was 
discovered, a little insect had known how to hang the walls of its cell with tapestry of 
a scarlet more brilliant than any her rooms can exhibit ; and that others daily weave silken 
carpets, both in tissue and texture, infinitely superior to thpse she so much admires. 
Other arts have been equally forestalled by these creatures. What vast importance is 
attached to the invention of paper ! For near six thousand years one of our commonest 
insects has known how to mike and apply it to its purposes ; and even pasteboard, 
superior in substance and polish to iny we can produce, is manufactured by another. 
We imagine that nothing short of human intellect can be equal to the construction of 
a diving-bell, or an air-pump ; yet a spider is in the daily habit of using the one, and 
what is more, one exactly similar in principle to ours, but more ingeniously contri?ed, 
by means of which she resides unwetted in the bosom of the water, and procures the 
necessary supplies of air by a much more simple process than our alternating buckets,— 
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vnd the caterpillar of a litte moth knows how to imitate the other, producing a Tacuum, 
irben necessary for its parposes, without any piston besides its own body. If we think 
with wonder of the populous cities which have employed the united labours of man for 
iges, to bring them to their full extent, what shall we say to the white ants, which re- 
quire only a few months t<^uild a metropolis capable of containing an infinitely greater 
numbef of inhabitants than even imperial Nineveh, Babylon, Rome, or Pekin, in all 
their glory ? 

lliat insects should thus have forestalled us in onr inventions, ought to urge us to 
pay a closer attention to them and their ways than vie have hitherto done, since it is 
not at all improbable that the result would be many useful hints for the improvement 
of oar arts and manufactures, and perhaps for some beneficial discoveries. TKe painter 
night thus probably be furnished with more brilliant pigments, the dyer with*more 
delicate tints, and the artisan with a new and improved set of tools. « In this last res- 
pect, insects deserve particular notice. All their operations are performed with admir- 
able precision and dexterity ; and though they do not usually vary the mode, yet that 
mode is always the best that can be conceived for attaining the end in view. The in- 
struments also with which they are provided, are no less wondeiful and various than 
the operations themselves. They have their saws, and files, and augurs, and gimlets, 
ind knives, and lancets, and scissors, and forceps, with many other similar implements ; 
teveral of which act in more than one capacity, and with a complex and alternate mo- 
tion, to which we have not yet attained in the use of our tools. Nor is the fact so 
extraordinary as it may seem at first, since ''He who is wise in heart and wonderful in 
working" is the inventor and fabricator of the apparatus of insects ; which may be 
considered as a set of miniature patterns drawn for our use by a Divine hand. 

The butterfly which amuses you with his serial excursions, one while extracting 
nectar from the tube of the honeysuckle, and then, the rery image of fickleness, flying 
to a rose as if to contrast its wings with the hue of the flower on which it reposes, did 
not come into the world as you now behold it. At its first exclusion from the egg, 
^d for some months of its existence afterwards, it was a worm-like caterpillar, crawling 
upon sixteen short legs, greedily devouring leaves with two jaws, and seeing by means 
of twelve eyes, so minute as to be nearly imperceptible without the aid of a microscope, 
^ou now see it furnished with wings, capable of rapid and extensive flights ; of its 
sixteen feet, ten have disappeared, and the remaining six in most respects wholly unlike 
those to which they have succeeded; its jaws have vanished, and are replaced by a 
carled-np probiscis suited only for sipping liquid sweet8« The form of its head is 
entirely changed, — two long horns project from its upper surface ; and, instead of 
tweWe invisible eyes, you behold two, very large, and composed of at least 20,000 
convex lenses, each supposed to be a distinct and effective eye. 

. Were you to push your examination further, and by dissection to compare the 
internal conformation of the caterpillar with that of a butterfly, you would witness 
^«*nges even more extraordinary. In the former, you would find some thousands of 
^^les, which in the latter are replaced by others of a form and structure entirely 
yifferent. Nearly the whole body of the caterpillar is occupied by a capacious stomach. 
In the butterfly this has become changed into an almost imperceptible thread-like viscus : 
f^d the abdomen is now flUed by two large packets of eggs, or other organs not visible 
^ the first state. In the former, two spirally convoluted tubes were filled with a silky 
V^ ; in the latter, both tubes and silk have almost totally vanished, and changes equally 
rent have taken place in the economy and structure of the nerves and other organs. 

What a surprising transformation 1 Nor was this all. The change from one form 
^ the other was not direct. An intermediate state not less singular intervened. After 
^^**ting its skin, even to its very jaws, several times, and attaining its full growth, the 
^^terpillar attached itself to a letuf by a silken girth. Its body greatly contracted : its 
*aiii once more split asunder, and disclosed an oviform mass, without external mouth, 
^y^» or limbs, and exhibiting no other syifiptom of life than a slight motion when 
^ched. In this stnte of death-like torpor, and without tasting food, the insect 
^Jtiited for several months, until at length the tomb burst, and out of a case not more 
^'^ an inch long, and a quarter of an inch in diameter, proceeded the butterfly before 
l^^t which covers a surface of nearly. four inches square. 

Almost every insect which you see has undergone a transformation. as singular and 
^^prising, though varied in many of its circumstances. That active little fly, now an 
^i^bidden guest at your table, whose delicious palate selects your choicest viands .^ otA 
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while extending his proboscis to the margin of a drop of wine, and then gaily flying to 
take a more solid repast fiom a pear or a peach ; now .gamboling with his comrades in 
the air, now gracefully carrying his furled wings with his taper feet, — was but the other 
day a disgusting grub,, without wings, without legs, without eyes, wallowing, well 
pleased, in the midst of a mass of excrement. # 

The '' grey- coated gnat," whose humming salutation, while she makes her airy 
circles about your bed, gires terrific warning of the sanguinary operation in which she 
is. ready to engage, was a few hours ago the inhabitant of a stagnant pool, more in 
shape like a fish than an insect. Then to ha^e been taken out of the water would have 
been speedily fatal ; now it could as little exist in any other element than air. Then it 
breathed through its tail ; now through openings in its sides. Its shapeless head, in 
that period of its existence, is now exchanged for one adorned with elegantlj tmifted 
antennse ; and furnished, instead of jaws, with an apparatus more artfully conatmcted 
than the capping %la88es of the phlebotomist, an apparatus which, at the same time 
that it strikes in the lancets, composes a tube for pumping up the flowing blood. 

The *' shard-born beetle,'* whose ''sullen horn," as he directs his ** droning 
flight" close past your ears in your evening walk, calling up in poetic association the 
lines in which he has been alluded to by Shakspeare, Collins, and Gray, w;arnot, in 
his infancy, an inhabitant of air ; the four first years of his life being spent in gloomy 
solitude, as a grub, under the surface of the earth. The shapeless maggot, which you 
scarcely fail to meet with in some one of every handful of nuts yon crack, would not 
always have grovelled in that humble state ; if your unlucky intrusion upon its vaulted 
dwelling had not left it to perish in the wide world, it would have oontinued to dwell 
there until its full growth had been attained. Then it would have gnawed itself an 
opening, and having entered the earth, and passed a few months in a state of inaction, 
would at length have emerged ^n elegant beetle, furnished with a slender and very long 
ebony beak ; too wings, and too wing cases, ornamented with yellow bands ; six feet, 
and in every respect unlike the worm from which it proceeded, * 

The states through which insects pass are four : the egg, the larva, the p«p&r ^^ 
the image. The first need not be adverted to. In the second, they are soft, without 
wings, and in shape usually somewhat like worms. In this period of their life, 
during which they eat voraciously, and cast their skin several times, insects live a 
shorter or longer period, some only a few days or weeks, others several months or 
years. They then cease eating ; fix themselves in a secure place ; their skin separates 
once more, and discloses an^blong body, and they have now attained the third state. 

From the swathed appearance of most insects in this state, in which they do not 
badly resemble, in miniature, a child trussed up like a mummy in swaddling clothes, 
according to the barbarous fashion once prevalent. LdnnsB has called it the pupa state* 
In this state most insects eat no food ; are incapable of locomotion, Mid if opened* 
seem filled with a watery fluid, in which no distinct organs can be traced. Externally* 
however, the shape of the pupa of diflferent tribes varies considerably. Those of the 
beetle and bee tribes are covered with a membranous skin, inclosing in separate and 
distinct sheaths the external organs, as the antennae, legs, and wings, Which are cou' 
sequently not closely applied to the body, but have their form for the most part clearly 
distinguishable. Buttonfiies, moths, and some of the two-winged tribe, are also in- 
closed in a similar envelope ; but dieir legs, antennae, and wings are closely folded 
over the brealt and sides, and the whole body inclosed in a common case <^ a homy 
consistence, which admits a mnch leas distinct view of the organs beneath it« 

After remaining a shorter or longer period, some specie only a few hours, others 
months, others one* or more years, in the pupa stote, the inclosed insect, now become 
mature in all ite parte, burste the case, and enters upon the fourth and last state. 

We now see it (unless it be an apterous species) famished with wings, eapable 
of propagation, and often under a form altogether different finom those which it has 
previously borne, — a perfect beetle, butterfly, or other insect. This is termed the 
image state, because having Isid aside ite mask, and cast off ite swaddlinc bands, being 
no longer disguised or confined, or in any respect imperfect, it is now fiecome a true 
representative, or image of ite specie^. 



Markiagbs. — In marriage, prefer the person before wealth, virtue before beauty, 
and the mind before the body ; then you have a wife, a friend, and a companion. — Penn. 
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THE ORPHAN BOY. 



Y'WK. children, whom no absent joj 

'lias pain'd yonr hearts witb grief, 
C€>Kne pity the poor Orphan Boy, 
^nd grant him some relief. 

Bk^y fither died and went to rest, 
JEre I conld lisp his name ; 

Arxmd sorrow wrung my mother's breast, 
.And shook her tender frame. 



5 in the silent grave doth sleep, 
Close by the chnrch-yard wall, 
^?Vliere oft my mother went to weep, 
Sat I wept none at all. 

A.iad wondering oft have pass'd it by, 
And viewed the grabs so green ; 

^nt ne'er could tell what mnde her sigh. 
Inhere nought but grass was seen. 

Ab I then I did not understand 

The heavy loss I bore ; * 
I thonght a painted coffin grand. 

And thought but little more. 

^ut joy, like parting sunbeams, fled, 

And troubles hastened on ; 
For mother now lay sick in bed, 

And father I had ^one. 

Her health and spirits quickly fail'd. 

And she was like to die ; 
And when I ask'd her what she ail'd. 

She answer'd with a sigh; — 

And vtter'd many a fervent prayer, 
lliat God would bless her son ; 

And make him his peculiar care, 
When she was dead and gone. 



And when the fatal moment came, 

E'en with her dying breath, 
She faintly utter'd half my name. 

Then clos'd her eyes in death. 

Still I had friends, *and some were kind. 

And promised long to be ; 
But soon had something else to^ mind. 

So never mirded me. 

Tost on the world, and forced to roam, 

Unpitied and unknown ; 
No friends, no parents, and no home. 

That I could call my own. 

Forlorn and wretched is my slate ; 

Ah ! little do ye know 
The toils and sufferings that await 

The friendless child T>f woe. 

I had a mother, — in the dust 

Her mould'ring body lies ; 
I had a mother, — but I trust 

Her spirit's in the skies. 

I had a mother kind and true. 

Whose face no more I see ; 
Ye who have mothers kind to you, 

A moment think on me. 

For when my little head did ache. 

And when I did complain. 
She gave me something then to take^ 

And made it well again. 

I have no parents, else their care 
Would'soon provide a home, 

And teach me many a useful prayer 
Of better things to come. 

JOSEPH LONG. 



Organic CHANOits in Nature. — The sluggish cow pastures in the cavity of the 
^^ ; the bounding sheep on the declivity of the hill ; the scrambling goat browses 
f^^H t^c shrubs of the rock ; the duck feeds on the water plants of the river ; tiie 
^ mih attentive eye, picks up every grain that is scattered and lost in the field ; the 
^^n, of rapid wing, collects a similar tribute from the refuse of the grove ; and the 
*^^^ bee turns to account even the small dust on the flower. There is no comer of the 
^1^ where the whole vegetable crop may not be reaped: those plants which are rejected 
p one, are a delicacy to another ; and even among the finny tribes contribute to their 
^'^esB. The hog devours the horse-tail and hen-bane ; the goat, the thistle and the 
ll^ock : all. return in the evening, to the habitations of man, with murmurs, with 
ujeatings, with cries of joy, bringing back to him the delicious tributesof innumerable 
|l^U, transformed by a process, the most inconceivable, into honey, milk, butter, 
•88«. and cream. — St, Pierre, • 
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• THE VALE OF CLWYD, DENBIGHSHIRE. 

'* On scenes like these the eye ddights to dwell ; 
Here load cascades — and there the silent dell. ^ 

Mountains of tow'ring height— fantastic shape. 
At whose hroad base terrific chasms gape; 
Hills, clothed in gayest verdure, smile serene. 
While rude and barren rocks contrast the scene, — 
Varied by light and shade's perpetual change. 
The enrapturM artist finds an endless range!*' 

The Vale or Clwyd shall be 1x17 present theme, though I am well aware mj 
pen has not a tithe of sufficient power tc do justice to its far-famed beauty. Those 
who have seen it will make no objection, I hope, to hear some of the peculiar besnties 
on the face of an old acquaintance imperfectly described ; and those who have not, may 
be induced to visit scenery which is rarely to be met with in more favoured climes. 

I must premise, before proceeding further, that I shall endeavour to describe tbe 
Vale as it appears to a traveller journeying from Mold, in Flintshire, through RotbeSi 
Denbigh, St. Asaph and Rhuddlan, to Rhyl. There are daily coaches from Liverpool, 
or Chester, to Mold, and from thence through the Vale, which first strikes tbe eye of 
the enraptnred beholder from the top of what is called the Bwlch, rather more tban 
three miles from Ruthen. This view has been esteemed by many as the best in tbe 
Vale ; but the eye of the enlightened traveller may find others, if not so extensive, with 
differently pleasing features. 

It is in length, from north to south, about 26 miles, and from 5 to 7 or 8 broad, 
bounded by high mountains on the east and west, and almost shut up by them to the 
south, except towards the Irish Sea, where it terminates in a marsh. 

It would require the pen of a Scott or Radcliffe tn do bare justice to the ma(^* 
ficent view which presents itself from the above eminence at any time of the year, 
although it is the opinion of tbe writer that it is seen to the greatest advantage from 
the latter end of July to October, but more particularly when the com is. about ripe,*- 
the splendour of tbe golden- waving fields, added to the autumnal tints of the leaves on 
the trees, contribute greatly to tbe enchanting richness of this delightful scene. From 
this summit is discerned the distant towns before enumerated, with the Irish channel 
in the distance ; the different parish churches, of which a large number are here seen, 
have a singularly cleanly appearance, clad in their mantles of white, which is a peculiar 
picturesque feature frequently met with in North Wales. 

From the Bwlch the tourist begins his descent into the Vale, and immediately VO- 
his right is Moel Fenlle, or Beulli's Hill, which is remarkable for having on its sumii^ 
the remains of a strong British post, guarded, as usual, by dikes and fosses. Pennant 
says, — "This, probably, was possessed by a chieftain of that name; for iVeiwttff 
speaks of such a regulua of the country of Yale; but, as is usual with our andeo^ 
historians, blends so ridiculous a legend with the mention of him, as would destroy 
belief of his existence, did not the hill remain a possible evidence. St. GermanoSf 
says the abbot, designed to make this Beulli a visit, but meeting with a most inho^' 
pi table reception, was kindly entertained by a servant of the chief in his humble cottage 
who killed his only calf, dressed and placed it before the saint and his companiofi^ 
This goodness met with its reward, — for, lo ! the next morning the identical calf W^ 
found alive and well with its mother.'' 

The top of this hill is 16 or 1700 feet above the level of the sea. Of a verity tb^ 
ancient Britons must have been fond of receiving their native air in its purity, for tsftf^ 
in the summer months there is generally such a breeze upon it as renders a top>eo^ 
no incumbrance. Higher still, on the right, is Moel Famma, the height of which ^ 
1845 feet. This is the highest mountain in Denbighshiie, and upon the top is ereGt0^ 
an obelisk, eigthty-four feet high, to commemorate the Jubilee of 1809. From hieaC^ 
is a view which will amply repay the labour of ascending the mountain ; it is almc^ 
impossible for any pen to give an adequate description of the grandeur of the 9oei»^' 
I shall endeavour to describe some of the most striking parts of it as they appetfr befo^ 
the wondering eye of the spectator. If he seats himself against the west side of tl^* 
obelisk, he will have a most comprehensive view of the whole Vale of Clwyd. AlmO*^ 
at bis feet appear the town and castle of Ruthen, — further to the left, at some distanc^ 
the Borwen mountains in Monmouthshire ; turn the eye to the right, and DenbiS 
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ippean also aflcompanied by the aolemn grandeur of its aneient saatle. Walking to 
the north side of the column, and we have St. Asaph's Cathedral, and Rhuddlan 
Castle; this view for an extent of twenty miles or more, stands unriralled in picturesque 
features. Here we hare presented at one view, the progress of agriculture, and the 
extent of commerce,-- certainly two of the best symbols of national prosperity,-— towns, 
thriTing villages, and innumerable farms and cottages, giving birth and occupation to 
a race of men second to none in the successful application of industry. This view 
affords multifarious scenery, composed of luxuriant meads, watered by the rivers Clwyd 
Bad Elwy, and other streams that meander towards the sea, circumvented by the august 
mountains on both sides the Vale, finely clothed with wood far up their sides in all the 
diversity of colouring ;' one par^f this view, where upon a serene day the far- distant 
mountains of Caernarvonshire may be seen, has often brought the words of Maeon to 
tke writer's mind,— 



<4 , 



vivid green, 



Warm Inrown, and black opaque, the loregrouod bears 

Con^caooB,— sober t^tve coldly marks 

The second distaooe,— thence the third declines 

In softer blue ; or, lessening still, is lost In 

Faintest purple I*' 

Turning now to the east, and we have Liverpool with its dense smoke and forests of 
masts, the rivers Dee and Mersey, with what the Cheshire prophet, Nixon, calls 
*' God's Croft," between them ; more to the right appears Chester, with its numerous 
towers and solemn but hoary-looking Cathedral in the distance : to the right of Chester 
we see the isolated rock on which stands Beeston Castle, and all the beautiful country 
around it. From the south side of the obelisk there is little to be seen, except the 
chain of mountains which runs from above Prestatyn, on the estuary of the Dee, from 
north to south, as far as Moel Acre, in Llanarmon parish. 

Returning to our road down the Yale, on our right, two miles from Ruthen, stands 
Llanbedee Hall, the seat of Joseph Ablett, Esq. ; the pleasure-grounds are but small, 
but very tastefully arranged, and boast of some rare and beautiful plants : the con- 
noisseur in paintings will find it worth while to examine the collection here. The view 
from the front of the house is surpassingly beautiful. Proceeding on our road we enter 
Ruthen, which is most delightfully situated on an eminence near the centre of the Vale 
of Clwyd, which river runs through the bottom part of the town ; it is here but an 
inconsiderable stream. The town is supposed to have originated with the castle called 
Rhyddin, or the " real fortress," from the colour of the stone with which it was 
originally built. There are but a few poor fragments of this once proud pile now re- 
maiuing, although from the extensive foundations, and massy fragments of walls, it 
appears to have been a grand structure ; but now 

*• Weeds fringe its ramparts, — o*cr the crumbling walls. 
In gay festoon, the clustering wild-llower falls t'* 

It was founded in the year 1281, by Edward I., King of England. He bestowed it 
upon Reginald de Grey, together with the lordship of Dyffryn Clwyd ; he was a de- 
scendant of one of the Norman conquerors of England, and continually engaged in 
aggression on the territories of the principality. After remaining in the possession of 
De Grey and his successors for one hundred and twenty years, it was again seized by 
the ancient British Prince, Owen Glyndwr^ who caused himself to be proclaimed Prince 
of Wales, on the 20lh of September, 1400. His first exploit was to surprise the town 
of Ruihen, taking advantage of a fair held on that day. The town was plundered, the 
inhabitants stripped of their goods, and his army enriched with considerable booty ; 
after setting fire to the towi\ in many places, he retired to the mountains. The present 
castle, which is built upon a portion of the site of the old one, was erected some years 
ago by the Honourable Frederick West, brother to Lord Delawar. Upon a close 
inspection it does not display any extraordinary architectural beauties, but its turreted- 
towers and castellated appearance from the heights in the neighbourliood, give it a 
very romantic and pleasing appearance ; the interior, the phasure-grounds, and the 
ruins of the old castle, are well worth the insj^ection of the curious traveller ; the 
antiquarian will be delighted with visiting the armory, which contains many curiosities. 
Less than a mile to the left of the castle, is the Deeir Park, at Coedmarchan, which is 
u extensive enclosure, surrounded by a stoae wall. This park affords some oeautiful 
Vol. 5— No. 8—3 A. 
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views of the Vale, not to be excelled in any other pait^ and its pasturage is reckoned to 
give a superior flavour to the venison. 

It was in the thickets here that Owen Glyndwr and hta people hid themselves till 
the gates of the town of Ruthen were thrown open to receive the people coming to the 
fair, when he seized the town as before-mentioned. Coedmarchan is noted for the 
curiously-shaped stones with which it abounds, and also for the Barites which it pro- 
duces, a large mill having been erected for the preparation of the latter article ; some 
marble is found here, but it does not take- a good polish. 

Ruthen has a Town Hall, standing at right angles with the church. The latter is 
rather a handsome stone building, but its chief beauty is a part of the roof, which is 
most curiously carved, and deserves particular attention.. In the church is a monument 
and bust of Doctor Gabriel Goodman, a native of the town, and Dean of Westminster 
during nearly the whole of the reign of Queen Elizabeth : he was an eminently worthy 
man, having founded the Free School here ; and his phiiauibiopy continues to live in 
the almshouses for the aged poor adjoining the churchyard. Ruthen being the most 
central town of the county, the assizes are held here. The gaol and county-hall, both 
plain but convenient and substantial buildings, are erected here. The tourist ought 
not to quit the town without viewing the mill, which is both ancient and curious. In 
the middle of the eastern gable stands a red stone cross, which appears to be placed 
upon the point of an old gable : this has led many to suppose that it was once a reli- 
gious house, perhaps the chapel belonging to the castle. There are some excellent inns 
and good accommodation to be had at a reasonable charge in Ruthen. The Vale of 
Ciwyd Lodge of I. O. F. is held at the Cross Ktfys, nearly in the centre of the town. 
Ruthen and the neighbourhood are celebrated for the salubrity of the air, long life, 
and good health, — being the best proofs thereof during the ravages of the cholera ; and 
when it was spreading death in fearful numbers at the different towns around, Ruthen 
was unscathed, not .a single case having occurred. Crimes of serious importance are 
unknown, and the religious feelings and deportment of the inhabitants most praise- 
worthy : — the great majority are Dissenters, very regular in their attendance on public 
ordinances. The Sabbath is well observed, and instances of its desecration rare. The 
peasantry are mostly acquainted with the St'.riptures, and accustomed to their perusal. 
Many of the poor inhabitants fully appreciate the benefits of education, and are anxious 
to educate their children in a manner agreeable to their means. 

On leaving Ruthen we pass along the centre of the Vale, nearly parallel with the 
river for some distance, on our road to Denbigh. About three miles from Ruthen, on 
the left, and immediately adjoining the road, are three remarkably large chesnut trees, 
on an estate called Bachymbyd, belonging to fjord Bagot, and from their immense 
size are highly worthy of a close iiispection ; they are planted in a line, and are sur- 
rounded and protected by railing, and a small wicket leads to them from the road. — 
Pennant, who wrote his tour through Wales in 1781, states, that the largest of them, 
at that time, measured 24 feet in circumference. The writer of this article measured 
the centre one, (which is rather the largest,) and found it to be 35 feet round the 
trunk, at a distance of 6 feet from the base. 

The next place to be noticed is Llanrhaiadr, or Village of the Fountain. It is 
aituated in the middle of the Vale, between Ruthen and Denbigh. Just before arri- 
ving at the village, on the right, is Llanrhaiadr Hall, the property of John Price, Esq.; 
rather an old-fashioned building, in a paik of fine timber, but which was sadly thinned 
during the storm of last winter. The church is a large and rather handsome structure, 
with a most elegant east window, remarkable for a fine painting of the genealogy of 
Christ, from Jesse, and executed about the year 1533 : it contains all the kings of 
Israel and Juda, up to our Saviour. The branches around the kings are in very beau- 
tiful foliage : at the top is a rose of Lancaster, and another with an eye in glory within it ; 
the beauty and mellowness of the colours are beyond description. In the church is a 
large " old oak chest,'' the wood being three inches thick and strongly bound with iron: 
it is reported that in this chest the window was found buried in the earth, supposed for 
the purpose of protecting it from the fury of the Puritans during the civil wars of 
Charles I. Here is^also a monument of Maurice Jones, of Llanrhaiadr, Esq. : his 
figure is lying down, leaning on his arm, in his gown, with his wig in capital curl."- 
In the churchyard is a common altar tomb of a gentleman named John ap Robert, of 
Forth, wtio, with thirteen previous aps, proves himself a descendant of Cadill, king of 
Powis : this John ap Robert died in the year 1643, at the advanced age of 95. Ad- 
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joining the chnrohyard are some comfortable tlmahoiiiet for eight poor widows, founded 
by Mrs. Jones, of Llanrhaiadr, (a Bagol) ; they have each a garden, and hare a very 
neat appearance. On an eminence to the north-west of the church is an extremely 
beautifiil view of the Vale. At the foot of this rising was formerly to be seen the fine 
spring dedicated to St. Dyfnog — it nsed to be much resorted to by votaries — and the 
fountain inclosed by an angular wall, decorated with small human figures, but at this 
time it is entirely in ruins. A remarkable circumstance look place in this village a few 
years ago : — a yault having been opened in the churchyard for the purpose of interring 
a deceased person, the remains of Ann Parry, buried on the 5th November, 1787, 
were foand in a perfect state, having the appearance of marble, although they had been 
deposited there 50 years, and the coffin much decayed : admittance to the church will 
be readily obtained by applying to the worthy host of the Dyfoog Lodge, at the King's 
Head, adjoining the churchyard. A magniftcent view of Denbigh Castle is obtained 
soon after leaving Llaorbaiadr,. which is most enchanting at sun-set, such of the vener- 
able ruins as still remain appearing remarkably romantic from this part of the country. 
Whitchurch, one mile to the south-east of Denbigh, does not contain much worth 
notice, except St. Mascellas' church, which has several monuments, particularly to Sir 
John Salisbury, of Lleweny, who died in 1578 ; Humphry Llwyd, 1568, and Richard 
Myddleton, 1575, governor of Denbigh Castle under Edward YI., Mary and Elizabeth, 
and father of Sir Hugh Myddleton, of the New River celebrity. Time must be taken 
in journeying from Llanrhaiadr to Denbigh, in order to fully enjoy the beautiful sce- 
nery all around. To the many natural beauties of the Vale may be added ita present high 
prospect of cultivation, most enchantingly diversified by a mixture of corn and pasture 
land, here and there studded with gentlemen's seats, woodlands gently sloping down 
the declivity of its hills, frequently interspersed with white churches and pleasant vil- 
lages, particularly those near the river Clwyd, where the land in every part swells into 
a constant variety of inequalities, with Moel Famma rearing its tremendous head on 
the one hand, and Denbigh Castle in majestic grandeur on the other. These views 
fully entitle the Vale to ita well deserved fame, of being one of the most beautiful spota 
in the kingdom. 

A mile from Whitchurch, we arrive at Denbigh, the county town of Denbighshire, 
formerly situated on the side of a craggy bill near the middle of this beautiful and fer- 
tile Vale ; but being deserted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a new town was built 
on a much larger scale at the foot of the hill, called by the Britons, Cledfryn yn Rhos, 
or the Craggy Hill in Rhos : it is not a large town, but is generally well built, and 
carries on a considerable business in the tanning leather and shoe trade. Near the cas- 
tle stands the chapel of St. Helorry, the parish church and burial place being at Whit- 
church, a mile off. At Denbigh is a commodioms town-hall ; also a disp^isary, with 
liberal support for the benefit of the poor. A new church, conveniently situated, is 
now in process of building. This town has frequently been compared — by those who 
have seen both — to Stirling, in Scotland. Crowned, as it were, with the noble ruin of 
its castle, the town from a distance has a most imposing aspect. The castle is seen to 
great advantage from the south-east side. The old town was originally enclosed with 
walls, and fortified with one square and three round towers, which connected it with 
the castle : the latter was undoubtedly a most superb structure, formed by grouting. 
Two walls were built in the ordinary manner at the extremities of the intended thick- 
ness, the interval being afterwards filled up with a mizture of cement and stones of 
various sizes ; — this, upon becoming dry, was as hard as the solid stone. 

The grand entrance is through a magnificent pointed archway, formerly flanked 
by two large octagonal towers now in ruins. This fortress, built upon the top of a rock 
in the year 1280, from ita situation, and the immense thickness of the walls, must in 
early ages have been almost impregnable. There is an excellent bowling-green con« 
tiguous to the ruins and upon a part of the castle's ancient site, with a comfortable 
building for the accommodation of the members of the green ; — the prospect from it is 
most delightful ; — ^it extends over the whole of the luxuriant Vale, decorated as it is 
with a profusion of noble seats and demesnes, through which the river winds with a 
great variety of romantic vistas. At a distance is the town of Rut hen on the one hand, 
and St. Asaph on the other, the landscape boldly terminating with the " faintest pur- 
ple" tops of the distant mountains. Denbig^h has an excellent market on Wednesdays 
for meat, com, &c. The Clwydian Lodge is held at the New Inn, in Vale-street, 
which is the most handsome street in the town. 
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Leaving Denbigh the traveller bow proceeds on hie ro«d to St. Ata|»h ; the prhicf' 
pal beauty of the scenery will now be upon his right, the land upon the left : being 
upon an accliyity, and covered with timber, it is only now and then that a glimpse of 
some gentleman's seat is canght, snrronnded by groves and pUntations. A new road 
has been lately opened, which affords some better views than the old one ; but the Ut- 
ter is not without its attractions, winding as it does through a romantic bottom, and 
finely overshaded with trees. Having now left Denbighshire, and entered Fiintshirer 
we approach St. Asaph by a handsome stone bridge over fhe river. 

St. Asaph, or Llan Elwy as it is called in the Welch language, is a small city on 
the banks of the river Elwy : the houses are mostly built of brick, and form a single 
street on the side of a hill. It is the smallest city in the kingdom, although the diocese 
comprehends nearly all Flintshire, Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, with a small part 
of Monmouthshire and Shropshire. The most remarkable edifice is the cathedral, built 
chiefly since 1441 : it is in length 182 feet, and in breadth 50 ; it appears but a sim- 
ple, inelegant building on the outside, but within shows to much greater advantage ; 
there are three monuments for bishops, with a neat tablet to the memory of that ele- 
gant writer, Mrs. Hemans ; — but its greatest attraction is the splendid eastern window, 
in the pointed style, the tracery copied from a skeleton one at Tintern Abbey ; it is 
grandly decorated with stained glass, executed by the late ingenious artist Mr. Eggin- 
ton, of Birmingham ; the expense having been partly defrayed by Bishop Bagot, and 
partly by the bounty of some of the nobility and gentry of the county, many of whose 
arms are emblazoned on the margin. Although St. Asaph presents but a barren pros- 
pect for a city, the vicinity makes ample compensation. Numerous gentlemen's seats 
and villas of pleasing architecture, encircled with plantations tastefully arranged, and 
fields bearing the stamp of diligent cultivation and extraordinary fertility, form a rich 
and animated landscape, and awaken in the traveller a most favourable impression of 
the industry and perseverance of the Welch population. Many of the farm houses, 
which the tourist views with delight, are finished in a style which does honour to the 
munificent views of the landlord ; and, being kept up by the tenant with scrupulous 
and corresponding taste, present an appearance as if each were the fixed residence of 
the proprietor. In serene weather, from the side of a hill a short distance from the 
city, on the Holywell road, a fine portion of the Vale of Clwyd, with its surrounding 
scenery, may be viewed to great advantage — ^itis indeed a most imposing sight of all the 
striking features for which this vale is remarkable — hills, valleys, fertile fields, wood 
and water, all combine in the landscape, and form a rich and variegated picture. On 
the south is Denbigh, with the shattered fragments of its castle ; from whatever point 
it is viewed it cannot fail to impress the stranger with admiration by its venerable 
exterior. On the north, but with tf less assuming importance, the fallen remains of 
Rhuddlan Castle press their melancholy features on the sight ; the eye can never tire 
with observing the intervening space. The beautiful arrangement of Ftovidence is here 
strongly marked, and cannot but strike the eye of the most casual observer ; and 
although this scene, from its extent, is not altogether adapted for the pencil of the artist, 
it must afford the most pleasing gratification to the real admirer of Nature. 

Quitting St. Asaph for Rhuddlan, the tourist will pass Fengevem, on the left, the 
seat of the Right Hon. Lord Mostyn, not built as in days of yore, to overawe de- 
pendant subjects, but holding out the banner of protection to the poor and needy, 
always giving a generous invitation to friends to enter and feast upon the fat of the 
land, and pledge in Cura Doj or generous wine, to the health of its most hospitable 
owner, and truly charitable family. After passing Fengevem, the country is flat till 
entering Rhuddlan. On the eastern bank of the river Clwyd, about two miles ftom its 
influx with the sea, it is wide enough to permit small vessels at high water to ride up 
to the bridge. This was once a place of considerable importance, and is now a thriving 
village ; it formerly derived much consequence from its elegant castle, wherein Edward L 
kept three Christmasses. It appears to have been a fortress of great strength, and 
during a course of ages experienced the frequent vicissitudes of fortune ; it is fint 
mentioned in 795, as the sp«t where a signal battle was fought between the Welch 
and Saxons, in which Caradoc, king of South Wales, was slain. The remains of the 
castle shew it to have been a square building erected with red stone, surrounded by s 
double ditch on the north, with a strong wall and foss all round ; below the hill, on 
the river side, is a square tower, called Twr-y-Brenin, or the King's Tower. The 
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walls eneloBe an irregular iqiuuref with galleries and apartmcnti all ronnd ; the north 
ii now much shattered, hut the other two are pretty entire ; — 

**Bat such the stamp and sport of destiny; 
Power hath Its dawn, and zenith, and decay,— 
Earth has no more : the forest's stateliest tree 
Sheds but its number'd leaves, fhen wastes away 1 
The loftiest mounds of man's prosperity, 
The tombn of Eirypt, pil'd on Pharoah's day. 
Back to the earth, by Heaven's dread Law Impell'd, 
Behold them cmmblingr like the dost they held!" 

Queen Eleanor was delivered of a princess here in 1 283. Northumberland seized this 
castle in 1399, previous to the deposition of Richard 1 1., who dined here, with his 
retinae on their way to Flint Castle. The gable of a honse is shewn as you pass through 
the village, in which Edward I. held the Parliament that passed the statute of Rhuddlui. 
There is an old house on the north side of the castle, where, tradition says, the king 
resided when one Gruffydd Llwyd ap Rhys brought him information of the safe 
delivery of the queen, at Carnarvon Castle, for which the king immediately knighted 
him. To the south of the castle is a curious mount called Tut Hill, from whence the 
iobabitaots say the castle was battered ; but it appears to have been a more ancient 
fortification, surrounded by a deep ditch, including the abbey. 

Tat Hill is highly deserving of a visit ; the immediate vicinity of the castle of 
Rhuddlan, the ruins of which are calculated to make a strong impression upon any one 
conversant with the times and purposes when such structures were indispensable, and 
supplied not only the means of security, but too frequently also, the means of op- 
pression. It is certainly pleasing to contemplate such places, independent of their 
picturesque effect, gradually sinking into the earth, like that despotism which they 
were raised to support. But ^his is a digression. 

From Tut Hill is to be obtained another panoramic view of the Vale. Here the 
dilapidated fortress frowns in '* shrunk proportions ;** on the left, richly-cultivated 
farms, with fertile fields, and verdant pastures to the water's edge ; intermediate 
cottages, with their fronts beaotifuUy covered with the monthly rose, delight the eye. 

Proceed we now on our journey to Rhyl, through a not very profitable or pleasant 
country, except so far as the expansive ocean view may be acceptable, with steam 
vessels passing, and the sails of innumerable ships fluttering in the breeze. 

It is a pretty watering place, close to the sea, and has sprung np in a compara- 
tively short space of time. The buildings are all of stone, and have a very clean 
appearance ; there are some excellent inns, and an extensive hotel is now building 
fronting the sea. The Manchester Arms is kept by a brother of the Order, where 
good accommodation upon most reasonable terms may be obtained. There are good 
baths, and a large expanse of coast for sea bathing ; steamers ply daily to and from 
Liverpool, distant about twenty miles. 

Our next journey shall be, if health and Providence permit, fromRuthen, through 
the Vale of Llangollen, visiting in our way Valle Crucis Abbey, Castel Dinas Bran, 
Chirk Castle, Ruabon and Wynnstay ; and after we are tired of the valleys, we will 
climb the mountains of Snowden, and Cader Idris. 

WILLIAM DAVIS, Prov. C. S. 
Vale of Clwyd Lodge, Buiken, July 18M, 1839. 



The Value op Energy. — He who, by an intellectual and moral energy, awakens 
kindred energy in others, touches springs of infinite power, gives impulse to facnltiei 
to which no bound can be prescribed— begins an action which will never end. One 
great and kindling thought from a retired and obscure person may live when thrones 
have fallen, and the memory of those who fiUed them obliterated ; and, like an undying 
fire, may illuminate and quicken all future generations. 

Death. — ^There is nothing more certain than death, nothing more uncertain than 
the time of dying. I will therefore be prepared for that at all timeSi which may come 
at any time, must come at one time or another. I shall not hasten my death by being 
still ready, but sweeten it. It makes me not die the sooner, but the better. — War' 
toicit*f Spare Minulu* 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

f^From The Naval and Military Magazine.) 

The regiment into which Captain Leslie had exchanged before his marriage, was 
ordered into Belgium. Walter longed for glorj ; and Helen, his young wife, was too 
sensible to pain him by unavailing regrets — even ofi their parting she had striven not 
to unman him ; and when the first natural grief was over, she took her station at the 
small window of the inn, which commanded a view of the scene of action. Conld m 
uninterested observer have gazed upon the plain of Waterloo at that moment, it most 
have appeared a splendid pageant. But Helen thought how many ere sunset would 
have gone to their final account, and she shuddered at the thought that perhaps her 
Waiter might be among the number. The distant cannonading told that already the 
work of death had commenced. Several random shots had struck the inn, and warned 
its inmates to take shelter in the barii. With them did Helen sit during that long day, 
sad and silent, yet with the same confidence in God's protection that had always marked 
her character. She could have smiled at the volubility of her companions, who never 
ceased speaking, in a mixture of bad French and Flemish. But it made her only more 
sad ; she felt that she was indeed among strangers. Oh, the agony of suspense, the 
fear of hearing that Walter was among the fallen I Her beauty and girlish appearance, 
added to the knowledge that her husband was in the field of battle, gave her an interest 
in the eyes of her companions, and many were the hopes they expressed in French, diat 
Captain Leslie might return in safety. The day passed, twilight succeeded, followed by 
the almost immediate darkness which characterises a continental summer ; and still 
Helen sat in all the agony of suspense. The action had ceased ; random firings sac- 
ceeded the constant and fearful din of war ; yet still Captain Leslie returned not. 

She was aroused from the state of stupor into which she had fallen, by the sound 
of approaching footsteps; and some soldiers entered the barn, bearing a wounded officer. 
It was with scarcely definable feelings that Helen discovered it was not her husband, 
but an officer of the same regiment. For a few minutes any other feeling seemed lost 
in the anxious attentions necessary for the severe wounds of the sufferer. Helen had, 
fortunately, provided everything necessary ; with the kindest gentleness she dressed 
the sufferer's wounds, and then attempted to restore him to consciousness ; her efforts 
were successful. Aided by the people of the inn, she succeeded in making him swal- 
low a restorative ; and in a short time he was able to thank the gentle hand which bad 
ministered unto him. 

Helen with eager eagerness exclaimed, *' Walter 1 where is he?" Mr. Grant 
turned his head away. He conld not bear the sight of the agony he knew his answer 
must inflict : *' Speak I in mercy tell me that Leslie is safel'' — Helen paused a moment, 
and then continued, *' I know it all, Walter is deadP* There was a frightful calmness 
in her manner, no tear escaped her. "Did yon see him fall?" she said at length; ^'tell 
me all, it will do me good ; I feel as if tears would cool this scotching pain,'* she said, 
pressing her hand to her bosom. 

Mr. Grant complied. He felt that tears would relieve her. " I was at his side," 
said he, '* a moment before he fell. He had taken a small pocket Bible from his breast- 
had piiessed it to his lips — " Helen covered her face with her hands. "It was the Bible 
I gave him on our wedding day 1" she gasped ; " tell me, tell me alL " " If I fall, 
Grant, give this to my wife," be said. *' I laughed at his forebodings. You will re- 
turn," I said, " to tell her of the events of this day." Before we could reply, we were 
summoned to action. A few minutes after a shot struck him, and he fell I" Helen 
burst into an agony of tears, and for some minutes continued silent ; at length her 
resolution seemed to be taken. She came to the couch on which Mr. Grant was lying, 
and begged him to describe the spot where her husband fell. She received the description 
in silence. A few minutes after she had stolen from the small inn yard, and stood alone 
on the spot where she had last seen her husband. 

Helen was ib years a mere child ; and there had been a time when she would have 
shuddered at a recital of the horrors through which she now passed with a trembling step, 
though with an undaunted heart — but what will not love in woman undertake ? *' God 
has as much power to protect me here," she thought, as the distant firing caught her 
ear, and caused her for a moment to pause, " as in a crowded room I" The thought of 
'* iiohai had she to live for ?" rendered her for a moment incapable of proceeding ; then 
silently imploring strength from God, she persevered. 
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What a scene of horror presented ifcself to her 1 The spot, where a few hours 
\wf6re she had gazed on the brilliant ranks of the contending armies, was now occupied 
by the dead or dying. Occasionally a wounded horse dashed wildly among the heaps 
olthe wounded. There were a party employed in stripping the dead — ^at her approach 
tlisy looked up, and for a moment a superstitious dread crossed their minds. Her 
wb^ dress made them suppose her a ghost, and when convinced of their mistake^ they 
let her pass unmolested, observing with an oath that she wy seeking perhaps for her 
lofer. Helen passed on. As she approached the spot described by Grant, she exam- 
iied earnestly the faces of the dead. She was almost beginning to despair when, from 
bnesth a heap of slain, an outstretched arm caught her attention. On one of the fin- 
gara was a ring, one of her first gifts to him. With a trembling hand she put down 
the imall lantern she had brought, and removed the slain. It was, indeed, her hus- 
InsuI who lay there ; and a long fit of weeping relieved her ; she raised him, and the 
httd fell back upon her shoulders. Approaching footsteps alarmed her ; they were 
tlMse of two men of her husband's regiment. One of them explained that they had 
foUoved her at Mr. Grant's desire. Between them was the body of Captain Leslie 
Uae into the inn of Mont St. Jean. 

A surgeon was then dressing the wound of Mr. Grant, and his immediate atten- 
tieii was given to Leslie. Helen stood with her husband's hand clasped in her's, with 
aealmnesa which was more affecting than the most violent agitation could have been, 
finused as Leslie was, there was no wound to be found. The surgeon placed a glass 
Mere his lip* — then exclaimed with an interest he had not often felt, — "He still 

The effect of joy is often more acute than that of grief. Helen gazed for a moment 
^Idly round, then sunk on the floor in a state of insensibility. Hours passed before 
>be recovered consciousnessh ; when she did, she found that it was not a dream. 
I^ilie still lived. The shot which had struck him down was found imbedded in the 
Bible which he had but a moment before thrust into the breast of his coat. But had 
it not been for the timely assistance of his wife, he must have perished. He was 
nred almost by a miracle from being crushed to death ; fortunately, however, the 
tpot on which he fell was hollow, and he is still alive. 

The incidents of this sketch are strictly true. Those who have visited 

BMttt have seen the small Bible, which is regarded by the family with feelings of the 
^ett veneration. It is still kept under a case, and will for ever perpetuate the 
l^^iim of the soldier's bride at Waterloo. 



LINES WRITTEN ON LEAVING YORK. 

A. D. 1825. 



Yt ruin'd walls, and gothic tow'rs, 
Te ancient domes, and lofty spires, 

*" you I raise my feeble pow'rs, — 
^y lengthened time with you expires. 



*^ve you mould'ring to decay, 
Ve monuments of human art 1 

*^ brighter scenes I bend my way, 
^here nature's charms attract my heart. 

^Q mountain's brow, the peaceful vale, 
pj^e rnral shade, tbe murm'ring rill ; 
'^^ttte are the sights that never fail 
My mind with conscious joy to fill. 



I love retirement's haunts to view, — 
Remote from city pomp to dwell ; 

The paths of solitude pursue. 

That lead to some sequester'd dell. 

Beneath the covert of a shelt'ring grove. 

An habitation let me find ; 
Where I may lead the life I love. 

On Nature's bounteous lap rectin'd. 

There let me spend each coming year 

In useful labours, health and peace ; 
While hope attends my path to cheer, 
* And points to joys that never cease. 

T. S. BRISTOW, P. G. 



Itoie oj the Valley Lodge f Leeds District. 
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A. NORTHERN TOUR. 

( Continued frmn page 252 J 

With feelings of unntterable delight we took oar leare of the hermitage, ul 
punned car jonmey towards the Rambling Bridge, about half a mile ap the Htv. 
The walk does not lay directly along the banks of the stream, but takes a north-weiteriy 
direction, through a lofty ^r-plantation. At a very inconsiderable distance from tlie 
hermitage we came to a subterraneous recess, called Ottum't Cove, the Interior of 
which differs very little from the grotto^ on the banks of the river Tay, which I ham 
already described ; having on its roof a few extracts from the works of the eminest 
individual whose name it bears, bat so low that a person of an ordinary siie is obUged 
to do penance all the time he may choose to remain under its canopy. 

I am not sufficiently conversant with the works of the above author, to say. for 
A certainty, that he has ever located himself in this cave, or that there is any pir- 
ticular allusion to it in any part of his poems ; but when the grandeur of the surroaadiog 
scenery is taken into consideration, there will not appear to be anything eztravsi^ 
in such a supposition ; especially when it is known that those scenes which famish tto 
chief topic of his poems, lie at a distance of little more thru eighteen miles, nsmdyf 
Bredalbane. 

On emerging from the wood, the prospect which opens to the eye of the trsfoUer 
is one of almost uninteriupted sterility ; at least to the casual observer it willappetr 
such, being mountainous, and clothed with little else besides heath and furse. Obo 
solitary farm-house alone ifurnishes a kind of resting place for the eye, which, however, 
is placed so near the road, that the mind receives some little recreation from the sur- 
vey ance of the domestics, as they move about in pursuit of their daily avocstiom. 
Proceeding onwards, a slight tremulous motion of the earth under foot, and a losd 
growling noise, informs the stranger of his near approach to the Rumbling Bridge. 
The chief object of admiration at this fall, is a natural arch, which the waters in their 
descent, from an era which cannot probably be traced, have effected, by forcing s 
passage through the solid rock ; the ingenuity of man taking advantage of this effort of 
nature, has rendered the above arch serviceable to the transit of carriages and csttle 
from one side of the river to the other. From the top of the arch, looking up the 
stream, we obtained a fine view of another fall of the river, of from sixteen to twenty 
feet. There is something indefinably pleasant which accrues to the mind from the 
contemplation of the stupendous works of nature, which pleasure will always be is 
proportion to our ideas of the magnitude of the objects in question, and to the presnuo 
of, or freedom from, external cares. 

The idea that not less than 350 cubical yards of the solid rock* must, from the 
continual action of the waters, have been carried down the stream, since the fomratioB 
of the natural arch already alluded to, was of itself sufficiently important to occnpy our 
most inmost thoughts, and to impart a powerful impression of the destructive eflfeets of 
time. Very different, however, was the effect of the above scene on the mind of our guide; 
he had probably witnessed the same scene a hundred times before, and novelty (withoot 
which all terrestrial objects soon become uninteresting and lose their attraction) was to 
him a desideratum at the Rumbling Bridge, and who now, having nothing to deseribOi 
began, with the most artless innocence, to amuse himself by dropping pebbles into the 
stream below, and took no more notice of the romantic waterfall, than he would hsfO 
done of the rain*drops from the eave of his house. 

Having satisfied our curiosity at the Rumbling Bridge, we returned by a different 
route, and reached Johnnie Mc Millan's boat about noon ; as Johnnie had gone oi| 
in pursuit of his other avocations, we had the honour of being ferried across by the gsw 
wife, whose dexterity in handling an oar, was little inferior to that of Johnnie himself' 

We next directed our steps towards Craig>Y-Barns, a considerable hill, eovefS" 
with timber, (chiefly Scotch fir,) about half a mile to the northward of Dunkeld. On* 

*Tbesuppositioii that the fall must have, at one time, been below the arch, instead of 17 
yards above it, was taken from my own observations at the time, and suggested itself to my BBiaSt 
fjrom the circnmstance of seeing in a cavity of the rock, (in one of the subordinate falls) a rotfg 
stone, which, by its continual rotary motion, must very sensibly wear away the sock, antU soise 
part gives way, when, should it be the side, a pretty fair representation of the great arch, andaot 
by any means an unsatisfactory explanation of the means by which the said arch must probabV 
have been formed, will reaittly present Itself to the reader. 
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flmall eminence, in one of the plantations, near to the turnpike, we were shown a 
large stone, on which the Pretender Charles, in 1745, sat down to rest himself, when 
pursued by the royal troops t an impression not nnlike the print of a calf's foot was 
liicewise pointed oat, as an indelible proof that his Satanic Majetty had also deigned 
to honoar the same spot by the exercise of his abilities in dancing. The reader, I snp- 
poie, will smile at the mention of sach an opinion having ever been entertained by a 
people who generally bear the appellation of enlightened ; but the tmtii is, notwith- 
standing the force of philosophy and the power of religion, the natires of Scotland 
generally, and the country-people especially, still remain the voluntary dupes of roman- 
tic credulity, which a long and well-founded experiende alone can shake off. The high- 
ly censurable practice of recounting terrific stories of witehei, ghosts, devils and bogles, 
indulged in by the aged, in the audience of the young and iiiexperienced, produces an 
impression on tbe susceptible minds of the latter, which the longest life, in many in- 
stances, is unable absolutely to obliterate. 

Whilst I am engaged on this subject, I may mention a circumstance which will 
mauifest the prevalence oi superstition and credulity existing aindng the peasantrv of 
Scotland, perhaps more indubitably than could be effected by a bare assertion. About 
one mile from Craig-y-Barns is an open well, which has been for many years flmed 
for its wonderful efficacy in the removal of all sortd oi bodily afflictions, particularly 
the infirmities of the eyes ; — there are, moreover, in the said well, a number of vari- 
ous sized pebbles, each of which is appropriated to its own peculiar office ; that is to 
say, one is set apart for diseases of the eyes, another for those of the nose, another 
for that of the mouth, &e., the patient applying whichever one is adapted to his dis- 
ease. In order that the means may be effectual, it is necessary the patient leave a tri- 
fle; some, accordingly, leave a handkerchief, another perchance a penny, a third per- 
haps a few pins, &c. : that such means are in all cases effectual, would be too much to 
assert or expect ; but I have known an instance of a young man, who was labouring 
under an ocular disease, setting out on a fifteen miles^ journey to the same well, re- 
turning home, and experiencing a complete cure, merely from going through the cere- 
mony I have described ; moreover, such instances are by no means uncommon ; but, 
in order to undeceive the reader, it is necessary to observe, that there are various 
springs in this neighbourhood which are strongly innpregnated with oxide of iron ; hence 
it is easy to perceive why it is so beneficial in ocular diseases. The unrestrainable gra- 
titude of those who have found benefit from its application have magnified its virtues 
to an immeasurable extent, and have procured for it a fame which it cannot support. 
The result of ignorance and superstition, in combination, have framed the following 
traditionary tale in favour of its miraculous powers , which is seldom omitted whenever 
the well becomes the subject of conversalion. A young man having visited the well 
inerely through curiosity, was incited by wantonness or mischief to depORit so nething 
ui the well, the name of which shall not sully my pen : the consequence of this ful- 
some deed was, that the well was actually removed, not by a vmblCt but by an invisible 
hand, to the distance of eight furlongs. The fact that the above tale is still permitted 
to be told in company, without raising the indignation of the auditors, sufficiently 
thews that there still exists a disposition to believe in the marvellous. 

Craig-y- Barns is a considerable hill, very steep, and in some places the rocks are 
■8 perpendicular as the wall of a house : it is ascended by a walk, which, from its xig- 
sag form, is of a great length, and the stranger is not unfrequently obliged to pause, 
in order that he may recover breath ; such compulsory pauses are, however, by no 
means unpleasant, for there are glades or openings through which he can obtain most 
interesting views of the surrounding country, which, as he ascends, is gradually stretch- 
ed out like a map beneath Lim. About half way up the mountain is the alcove : this 
is an apartment of about 10 feet square, and 7 or 8 feet high — probably the work of 
art — hollowed out of the solid rock, but, at the same time, exhibiting no signs or 
traces of the artificer's tools, to enable any one to say for certainty that it is not the 
work of nature. This is certainly one of the most agreeable spots in the whole extent 
of the mountainous promenade ; forming alike, shelter from the noon-day sun — which 
here acts with great power, at such places as are not screened by the trees — and those 
heavy showers which are incident to a mountainous country. There are two or three 
stone benches in the interior, on which the stranger may rest his weary limbs, and lis- 
ten to the songsters of the grove, or to the soothing murmurs of a small rill, which 
nay be seen from an aperture in one comer (probably made for the purpoM|> falling 
Vol. 5— No. 8--3 B. 
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from a portion of the same rock, and again diaappetaring to the view. This tpot, w« 
were told, used to be frequented by a late duchess, who thought it no disgrace to spend 
a few leisure hours at the humble occupation of forming the rudiments of linen cloth, 
by the assistance of her spinning*wheel. A little higher is Mc Craw's flower garden, 
where the visitors may again recline in a very pretty rustic house, open on that side 
next the garden, but effectually roofed with heath, and forming altogether a complete 
sheltered retreat, from which is obtained a very good view of the garden without the 
fatigue of walking. Another highly prizable commodity to the weary traveller may 
likewise be obtained with very little effort, for within a very few feet of his seat is a 
well of as good water as ever issued from a rock. 

After leaving Mc Craw's flower garden, we walked onwards with a steady pace till 
we reached the top of the mountain, where the thoughts of fatigue were all thrown 
aside, by the enjoyment of perhaps one of the finest prospects afforded by the highlands 
of Scotland ; but we had not enjoyed this prospect many minutes before our guide in- 
formed us that a still greater curiosity awaited our inspection at a short distance : thii 
was an immense whinstone, supported by three subordinate fragments of the same 
species, about 18 inches from the ground, bearing the appellation of the rocking stone, 
but with what propriety I leave with the reader to guess, since by our united «effort8 
we were totally unable to move it : how this ponderous stone came to be placed in the 
manner I have described, is to most people quite enigmatical, and furnishes abundant 
food for the mind of the imaginative highlander, who generally finds a solution for all 
such difSicult questions in the belief of a supernatural agency. It is not improbable, 
however, that it has been placed there originally by nature, and that thu ingenuity of 
some ancient proprietor, who delighted in surprising his guests, has first had the stone 
undermined in those places where the minor stones now stand, and afterwards the earth 
removed from beneath the large stone, until it rested in the manner already stated. 

Bidding adieu to the beautiful and boundless prospect afforded by this lofty mouu- 
tain's summit, we descended by the same path, and next proceeded to the Cold Welti 
American Flower Garden; so named,* because of a beautiful rivulet of cold water 
which emanates therefrom, and from the great number of American flowering plants 
brought together in that spot, which previously to its being so appropriated, was no- 
thing but an useless marsh in the middle of a wood ; and it is highly creditable to the 
taste and talent of his Grace's ingenious gardener, Mr. Ross, that such comparatively 
useless spots have, in several instances, been transformed into scenes, if not of utility, 
at least of great beauty, and rendered capable of imparting no inconsiderable degree 
of pleasure at a very trifling disbursement of money. 

The Rhododendrons when in full blooni, from their large glomerate heads, literally 
a mass of colour, draw the inhabitants of Dunkeld in crowds to gaze, with unaffected 
admiration, on this splendid and animating retreat ; which, bei(l|; unobscured on that 
side which is nearest the road, is consequently accessible to all whom either business 
compels, or pastime allures, to pass that way. 

I cannot terminate my remarks on the above tour, without apologizing for the 
imperfect manner in which they are framed, — in fact, so conscious am I of the demerit 
of the whole of this communication, that a consideration of your repeated complaints 
of paucity of matter alone has induced me to subject it to your editorial inquisition.— 
Limited to very transitory periods of mental relaxation, and having no documents to 
refer to, — save the tablet of my memory, where the impressions have already stood the 
test of nearly thirteen winters, — my difficulties in attempting to do justice to scenes so 
interesting will, I presume, be readily admitted, and procure from you, and the rea- 
ders of your valuable Magazine, (should it appear worthy of consideration,) some little 
alleviation of censnre and obloquy. And now, with sincere thanks for the honour yon 
have already conferred on me, and with unfeigned wishes for the prosperity of our glo- 
rious Institution, 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES REID. 
Philanthropic Nehon Lodge, Aiherstone, May^ 18,39. 




" I M NOT A POET YET." 

^^« beg to recommend the following anonymously-contributed linei to the lerious 
^^tion of many of our contributors.] 

I'vB been a rhymer many years, I am a rhymer now, 
1 can concoct the smoothest Terse, my very foes allow, 
: And for ideat — why my brain is ever on the fret, 
Yet here with anguish I confess I'm not a poet yet ! 

I know I am poetical in all my outward lookp ; 
My figure owes no gratitude to palate -pleasing cooks ; 
I'm tall and thinner than my cane, and easily overset, 
I'm slim and shadowy enough, but not a poet yet. 

IVe hunted inspiration long in all poetic things — 
." The purling brook, the sylvan dale, larks, eagles, angels' wings, 

"The sea, the sea," " the moon, the moon," my staring eyes have met — 
The stars have heard my rhapsodies — I'm not a poet yet. 

I've penned a heap of verse that would o'erload an elephant — 
Odes — lyjgics — epics — all the swarm, and every kind of rant ; 
My manuscripts a mountain make, good heaven, what a set ! 
I could be buried 'neath the pile — I'm not a poet yet 1 

Of sonuets, Wordsworth has produced some hundreds — mighty feat 1 
But I have written thousands, all in lines and length complete I 
I've rivalled Brydgea — but the world forgets too soon the debt — 
Forgets its gratitude — alas 1 I'm not a poet yet. 

1 have belonged to many schools — I was Byronian first — 
I vowed the world was black as night, and every thing accurst ; 
I turned my collar down, and caught a cold without regret, 
And lived on melancholy, but — I'm not a poet yet. 

Next I progressed through many styles, from Spencer on to Moore ; 
I plagued my brains as never brains were plagued before, I'm sure ; 
I lived in garrets, and my crust with water only wet — 
'Twas all in vain, for I grew lean, but not a poet yet. 

I was Wordsworthian last, I think, I sobered every thought, 
And moaned when fancy, or romance, within my soul I caught, 
I grew contemplatively dull, but that I'd fain forget ; 
I know I was a horror then — I'm not a poet yet. 

And now I could go drown myself when groaning o'er my fate ; 
I've chased the Mwea — shocking hags — now I've no other mate I 
I'll die unwed — I ne'er shall be one single fair one's pet — 
'Tis even so — ^it ends in this — I'm not a poet yet I 



THE CONTRAST, 



Bring a decision in favour of Nancy, the hay«maker, and against ** Harriet in 
r Chariot." 

"Which is happier — maid or lady? 
On this the world will disagree ; 
But, for my part, I've decided-— 

Come, Nancy, I'll make hay with thee!" 

Mbrcer. 
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LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG. 
[From The Beau Monde.'} 

It was on a lovely morning in the spring- time of summer, that the coach itopp^ 
at the gate of a pleasant country-house, where bewildering shrubberies, fair lawnii iH^ 
brilliant flowers, were the flt ornaments to the hospitable mansion they surnrande^ 
A traveller, a portmanteau, and, though last not least, a hat-box, that sine qua nff 
of a masculine wanderer, were deposited. A hat-box is a mysterious thing; whi 
wonders are not, or may not be, contained within that little insignificant case^esp^ 
dally if the hat-box comes from foreign climes? But it was not so in this instaace, aa 
it contained nothing contraband ; — nothing save a hat, which would have been the en^ 
of Rotten-row, had it ever been exposed to that dusty atmosphere. But as yet it wi 
virgin, — unpolluted by any zephyr. Its master rang at the gate impatiently, and tl 
lodge-keeper quickly answered ; but, ere the traveller set his feet within the gate, 
surly, pugnacious animal of the canine species flew at him, and did his best to mal 
acquaintance with his legs. This rvde and unlooked-for mode of salutation wi 
promptly returned by a somewhat severe chastisement from the oane carried by tl 
traveller : — the dog ran away howling. The lodge-keeper looked aghast. " Sir,'' sa 
he, ** Sir, do you know what you have done ? — you have beaten Solomon." ** Beati 
him I of course I have," replied the traveller; '* why do you suffer suchanill-co 
ditioned brute about the place ?" ''Ah, Sir, he is somewhat of a cur to be sure, b 
he is our young mistress's pet for all tliat ; and no one here dares to beat him. B 
allow me to conduct you to tho house." So saying, the man took up the portmants 
and hat-box, and led the way. The stranger followed, but, sighing, said, **Ali 
my friend! ' Love me, love my dog,' may be a true saying, but it augurs ill." 

Julius Ormond found his friend Jefferson in his dressing-room, sitting befon 
secretaire, and plunged in so deep a reverie that he did not at first perceive his entran 
He looks tolerably unhappy for a bridegroom, thought Julius, but it is certainly a bi 
undertaking for a man to rush i^to matrimony, especially when one's mistress baifl 
a pet as Solomon. *' How is it with you, my friend," said he, approaching JeffiBrM 
who started from a reverie ; " when is the marriage-day ?" 

** 1 hardly know ; three days hence, I believe," replied the bewildered bridegroo 

" You believe 1 you are an ardent lover. Come, come, there is something wrc 
here. Tell me what all this meana." 

"Hush, hush," said Jefferson, ''take care what you say; the very walls h 



ears," 



" There," said Ormond, seating himself close to his friend, "now we are liten 
tite-h-tete, open up your griefs. Now begin." 

" Ahl" said Jefferson, heaving a deep sigh, " when I wrote to you to came do 
here to Mr. Anderson's, I was in an excess of enthusiasm; I beheld the future throi 
a flattering medium, and everything was cattleur de rose.** 

" And now you have seen the reverse of the medal ?" inquired OrmiHid, " I • 
guess at the evil. There is a deficiency in the portion ?" 
" Quite the contrary. It is double what I expected.'* 

" Then I suppose there is something objectionable in the connexions of the fam 
A cousin has been hanged or sent to Sydney at the expense of the public ?" 

" No such thing, the family is as respectable as any in the county." 

" Well then. Miss Gelestina owes her figure to her stay-maker? I have hit 
mark at last." 

"You are wider than ever.« Her figure is as light and symmetrical as a Grec 
nymph, the votaress of Diana." 

" Then there is a lover in the case ?" 

" N.o such thing ; I am quite positive she has never loved any one." 

" Except Solomon." 

" Oh," groaned Jefferson, " you have seen that brute then ? Has he bitten yoi 

" No, but I have beaten him." 

'* God bless you for it. That cursed animal is the cause of all my cares." 

"How so?" 

" Why, you know I abominate all animals, particularly dogs. He, I supp- 
saw my antipathy in my face ; for, from the moment I came here, he has lost no 
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Fortunitj of annoyiDg me. The firtt time he bit me, I laughed ; the second, I looked 
^Itck ; the third, I begged that he might be tied np ; but I had far better have tied 
my tODgoe and goffered in silence. Mr. Anderson thought my complaints very rea- 

NUible, and ordered the beast to his kennel ; but Celestina pity me, my friend ! 

Oil, I was "a hard-hearted monster, — a wretch, to wish to deprive the innocent 
ttimilof his natural liberty ; my conduct was a sample of the tyranny of man, who 
always domineers over the weak ; it was a sample of my conduct to a wife : was I not 
•wire that liberty was the gift of Heaven, and that he who deprived the meanest 
creature of its birthright was a miserable wretch 1'' Oh, how my ears have ached 
with the revei^ration of her reiterated reproaches ! Thus we have gone on for a 
whole week, and this abominable Solomon is a stumbling block in the way of my 
4iarrisge. His barking might be borne, but he bites." 

" Pooh, pooh," replieid Ormond, " why should you quarrel with your intended 
about a dog ? You must put with it till the wedding-day is over, and the first thing 
yottdo the next morning will be of course to shoot him." 

" I have tried to comfort myself with that idea, but these disputes have drawn 

forth to much of Celestina's character, that I begin to be alarmed at the prospect of 

the future. She is so capricious, wilful, unreasonaole — in fact, quite a spoiled child." 

Ormond, after changing his travelling dress, accompanied his friend to the drawing- 

vpoffl, where they found their host, the intended father-in>law of Jefferson, and shortly 

before dinner was announced they were joined by two ladies : the first, a pretty woman, 

about twenty-five, the young wife of an old gentleman, who was in conversation with 

Hr. Anderson at their entrance, was scarcely glanced at by Ormond ; but the sight of 

fbe second sent the blood to his heart, and thence, though he was all unused to blush, 

It mounted, in despite of all his efforts at stoicism, to his temples. It was she, that 

lovely, iparkling unknown, whose eyes had found their way to his heart, one well 

remembered night at the opera, and whom he had vainly sought for since. His con- 

Ainon caused him so much embarrassment, as he paid his compliments to the ladies, 

that his friend began to be ashamed of the awkward brideman he had chosen, but the 

aonoiuicement of dinner put an end to all further difficulties. Ormond seized the 

Wortunity, and, perceiving that Jefferson was very backward in proffering his services, 

offered his arm to Uelestina, and thus contrived to sit next her at dinner, in the course 

of which he used all his art to penetrate the character of a woman, whose conduct gftve 

*o mach uneasiness to her future husband. She was so young and unsophisticated, so 

yonder and buoyant, so much a child, that you felt almost inclined to inquire after her 

^U. Her figure, at once regular and delicate, presented a most charming contour. 

^er large black eyes, whose cloudy radiance seemed to presage lightnings, and yet 

'^one with the brightness of innocence, spread a charm around her which it was difficult 

'» withstand. 

It is needless to follow the proceedings of dinner, although to Ormond they were 
<^ considerable importance, s(f great was the charms 6f the fair girl by whom he sat, so 
P^^nal were the few remarks she let fall ; her. manner was so marked by the playful 
impetnosity of a spoiled child, and yet so chastened by womanly dignity, that he much 
H^ondered that his friend Jtfferson, his senior, by the way, of some five years, should 
°^^o taken the affair of the dog so much to heart. The dinner ended at last, the ladies 
^thdrew ; and the younger gentlemen, after paying proper attention to their host's 
^'6t, left him and his more anceint friend to enjoy the last bottle and the last scrap 
^ politics by themselves, and sought the more agreeable charms of female society* 
^^y fbund the ladies in the billiard-room, where Celestina was making the balls bound 
•■ 'dldly as her own joyous spirits. They agreed to form a party, two against two, 
*^^ ^Tawing lots for partners, Fortune for once was wise, and the affianced pair were 
*^P08cd to Ormond and Mrs. De Quincy. 

. Celestina entered into the game with all the vivacity of infancy, now laughing at 

J^' adversaries, then scolding her partner, and herself when she failed ; vexed when 

"Jo could not laugh, aud laughing after each vexation. The game was nearly ended, 

*'™ ^elestina danced with joy. Three points more would win the game, and if the 

^ ball were pocketed it would be secure. It was Jefferson's turn, and, according to 

^ ^^^^tom, he t30ok a long and steady aim, but, whilst he was deliberately poising his 

1 . ^' ^liQ impatient Celestina rested her white hand on the cushion, and looked into 

ton ?^' ^^ ''^"^ ^'^^ altogether distracted, and he pocketed his own ball without 

^nitig any other, and the game was lost. Celestina screamed aloud, and stamped 



her little foot. "You abominable creature 1" cried she; "a child ^uld hiTe ma<^ 
the stroke/' — and her eyes flashed lightnings. 

''I was looking at you/' said poor Jefferson, with a contrite aspect. ^ 

''Looking at met I never look at you. I tell you, you have done it on pvpant 

" We shall win the next game/' supplicated Jefferson. 

*' Win it by yourself then. I shall' play no more." So saying, the wilful girl 
walked to the frindow, and began to play the galopade in Gustavns upon the glais. 

Vexed to his soul, poor Jefferson challenged Mrs. De Quincy and Ormond, offering 
to play alone against them, but Mrs. De Quincy declined, and, seating herself on a 
bench overlooking the table, declared she would rather take a lesson ttom the young 
men. They began to play, Ormond with indifference, Jefferson measuring each strok6 
with the utmost care, and, from too great nicety, missing several. Celestina still 
drummed the galopade upon the window. At length, ju3t as the game was thrown into 
Jefferson's han.ls, and be, with the characteristic indecision of weak minds, was 
balancing his cue, end pondering upon his stroke, she threw open the window md 
called to the gardener, who was parsing below. 

" Where is Solomon ? let him loose directly ; it is inhuman to deprive him of his 
liberty. Send him to me directly." 

The man obeyed. Solonjon bounded in through the window just as Jefferson had 
adjusted his cue. At a signal from his mistress, Solomon bounded on the table, and 
seized the all-important ball ; Jefferson flew to rescue it, and for his pains was 
bitten through the hand. In this desperation he struck the brute with the bnt«end of 
the cue, and the dog retreated under the table howling. 

** What, Sir," cried Celestina, her cheeks glowing, and her eyes flashing witb 
anger, *' do you dare to beat my dog ?" 

Poor Jefferson tbcught within himself, now is the time to show my martial authority » 
and, holding out his bleeding hand, he struck the dog again. 

" Vou wretch I" cried Celestina ; and she raised her little hand with the fall iH' 
tention of repaying Solomon's wrongs on the ears of Mr. Jefferson; but, atthemomea^r 
Mrs. De Quincy quitted her elevated post and ran to interfere. 

*' Celestina !" she cried ; and by a violent effort, that most irascible of spdlo^ 
children withheld her hand. But tears of passion rolled down her beautiful cheek0* 
Solomon, emboldened by the turn of fortune in his favour, crept from his intrenel^* 
ment, and commenced an attack upon his foe, but the judicious Ormond quietly tooli^ 
him by the neck and tail, and, throwing him out of the window, closed it against hiiS3>* 

Meantime Miss Anderson had gained the door and opened it ; then taming bacl^r 
her face all glowing, and some bright drops of pearl still sparkling on her cheeks, sl^^ 
thus addressed her future husband — 

** Wretch that you are, I hate you ! do not deceive yourself, I will never be youx'^- 
You strike Solomon 1 I had rather be beaten myself. , I detest you ; do you under- 
stand me } I hate and abhor you, and I won't marry you." 

So saying, Celestina, accompanied by Mrs. De Quincy, quitted the room, aJC*-^ 
drew to the door with a noise that shook the room. 

"Well, said Ormond, after a silence of some minutes, to his friend, who r^* 
raained lost in thought, with his chin on his breast, and his hands clasped before hiics^ 
** well ; what think you of this gentle exhibition of your intended ?" 

** I won't have her ; my mind's made up. I tell you I would sooner marry a foM^' 
Marry, indeed ; why was I ever such a fool as to think of marrying ? 1 1 and I b^ 
such a comfortable little establishment at home ; all so quiet, so regular. Raehel is ^^ 
excellent cook ; James, the best of valets, never gives me any trouble ; and Bob is ^ 
good a groom, that my horses are never lame ; what the mischief possessed me wli^B 
I wished to marry } — and to fall in love with a tigress. I've done with it. Bat wl^^i 
shall I say to her father ? The wedding-day is fixed, and, despite all she has said u 
anger, I shall be obliged to fulfil my engagements ; and if I meet her again—"- 

" Leave that to me, my dear friend," said Ormond, *Mt is easily arranged. T'ob 
have an uncle, a rich uncle V* 

** Certainly, my uncle Edwards, from whom I have great expectatiops. Ab> 
when he* dies I am sure of ten thousand." 

" Well ; he is dying, he had an apopletic attack last night." 
'* He had } How came you to know it ?" 
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" How came I to kouw it ? My dear ftllow, don't waste time inquiring, but set 
off at once 1 It will enable you to come to a decision. Absence is a sure test, and if 
this wild girl really loves you, absence will try her. At any rate, the news of your 
nncle't illness will give you an excuse for absenting yourself for an indefinite time, 
without entirely breaking with this fair dragon.'' 

** It is a good idea. Let us seek Mr. Anderson." 

They found Mr. Anderson in his private room, which he dignified by the name 
of a study, but when he heard Mr. Jefferson's statement, he looked rather blank. 

'* Come, come, my friend," he said, '* I've heard all about that foolish affair of 
the dog : you ought not to take offence at it. A child's trick, a child's trick I A wife 
will know better. I trust you are not playing me false." 

Ormond, seeing Jefferson wavering, stepped forward. '* I assure you, my dear 
sir, that such is not the case. I myself, I am sorry to say, am the bearer of this sad 
news ; but, knowing that there was no conveyance to town till the evening, I concealed 
them until the latest moment, in order to spare the feelings of my friend. The coach 
will pass your door within a quarter of an hour, and we must take our leaves hastily, 
though unwillingly," 

** If it must be so, it must," said Mr. Anderson, slowly rising out of his com- 
fortable arm-chair. ** I like not to see marriages delayed. You will return quickly." 

" As soon as possible," murmured Jefferson. 

** Will you not take leave of the ladies ?" said Mr. Anderson. 

**Alasl it is impossible," replied Ormond, with great quickness ; " my friend has 
not yet prepared anything for his departure." 

" But you, at any rate, need not depart, Mr. Ormond," remonstrated Mr. Ander- 
son. ** No, no, we shall keep you as a hostage for Mr. J«'fferson." 

By no means displeased &t this arrangement, Ormond hurried Jefferson away, 
and, after receiving from him a letter to Celestina, renouncing all claim to her hand, 
and referring particularly to her behaviour respecting the dog, with a slight reference 
to the superior excellence of bis cook Rachel, Ormond at last succeeded in starting 
his friend and his pattern valet James, the one in, the other outside the coach, and 
then resumed bis way to the house with a tranquilized mind. Here he passed a delightful 
evening, the enfant gdU was all smiles, and when he bent over her atHbe piano and 
requested his favorite pieces, the joyous, pure, and free-hearted glances that met bis 
eyes carried him away into the regions of enchantment. And when, at her request, the 
trio, Mrs. De Quincy, Celestina, and Ormond, joined in a glee, he sang, (he had 
many times been praised for bis pure bass) with an earnestness, a 4fsire of doing 
well, that he had never felt before. 

When he sat in the quietude of his own room, he thought to himself, is this the 
spoiled child of whom I buve heard so much ? the girl whose mind is nothing but a 
light thing, that can be turned by the power of society ? I cannot believe it. She is 
evidently a child of nature, totally unacquainted with the artifices which teach the 
practised to conceal their feelings. It is evident that she does not love Jefferson, and I 
feel very certain that I love her myself. I shall lose no time in acquitting myself of my 
commission, and he will have no cause to complain if I turn to the fair one he abandons. 

Days passed on, and Ormond was lost in the contemplation of this young girl, 
whose beauty had a seduction for him which he could hardly bring himself to acknow- 
ledge. By turns thoughtless as a child, and pensive as a woman, in wild spirits in the 
morning, and melancholy at night, petulant and serious, she seemed an enigma, and 
Ormond hesitated. A letter from Jefferson roused him. Absence had calmed his 
spirit, and he begged his friend, if he had not already delivered the message with 
wliich he was charged, and altogether broken the match, to act the part of a peace- 
maker, and endeavour to move Celestina in his favour. No, no, my friend, thought 
Ormond, I cannot allow you to be thus fickle : you surrendered Celestina, and have 
now lost all right to interfere. However, I will put an end to thb at once. If she 
refuses me, she may take you and welcome, but not otherwise. Brimful of valour, he 
determined to seek Celei^tina ; and at length found her sitting in a pleasant summer- 
house, with Mrs. De Quincy. The sunbeams poured full upon her beautiful Italian 
head as she bent over her work, and reflected from her banded hair, shone around her 
like a glory. As Julius entered, she raised her head, and, dazzled by the light, re- 
quested him to draw down the blind. The window looked out upon a lane which ran 
at the back of the garden. As Julius unfastened the string which kept up the blind, 
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he perceived the head of a man, who, by the aid of the inequalities of the wall, had 
clambered up to the window, and, in this extraordinary spy, he recognized his friend 
Jefferson. His first thought was to throw one of the flower<pots under his hand upon 
the intruder's head, and crush him like a second Pyrrhus ; but his virtue triumphed 
over his homicidal temptation, and he contented himself with drawing down the blind, 
giving no sign that he had perceived Jefferson, and shutting the window, which, on 
second thoog^hts, he re-opened. 

Jefferson had tormented himself with doubts ever since his return to London. His 
Mend's silence surprised him ; and, as the dread of Solomon vanished, his remembrance 
of his mistress's beauty grew stronger. His impatience grew at length so strong, that, 
after sending his letter to Ormond, he could not wait for a reply, but got on the first 
coach, and was sat down near Mr. Anderson's house. Then again irresolution came 
upon him. He did not know in what character he should be received, and whether, 
if Ormond had folioi^ed his first instructions, his visit would not be considered as a 
gross insult. He recollected that Celestina was accustomed to sit in the summer- 
house in the afternoon, and it occurred to him that by climbing to the window he might 
gather sufficient from the conversation between her and Mrs. De Quincy to satisfy his 
doubts. There were seldom any passers in the lane, and, as the summer-house was 
situated at an angle of the wall, and the bricks were worn, the ascent was easy. He 
was in the act of ascending when he espied Ormond, and he drew back, flattering 
himself that he was unperceived. As soon as the blind was let down he regained his 
position, and established himself with his feet resting in a gap in the wall, and his 
hands firmly grasping the iron balcony of the window, and thud, with his head inugly 
esconced behind a flower-pot, he settled himself to listen. 

There was a long silence. Ormond was seated on a stool very near Celestina, but 
he knew not how to begin a conversation, and he looked with imploring eyes towards 
Mrs. De Quincy, who, though she understood him fall well, for she had read his 
thoughts long before, would not help him . At length, with a wicked meaning in her 
speech, she said, " Have you heard nothing of Mr. Jefferson lately ?" 

Ormond saw her meaning, and hesitated for a moment ; but quickly resuming 
self-possession, he answered, '* Yes, Madam, I have received a letter from him, an- 
nouncing his return, and he has commissioned me to inform you of it." 

** His uncle has then recovered ?" 

*' I presume he has; but his illness was only an excuse, to afford my friend a 
delicate opportunity of withdrcwing for a few days." 

Celestina raised her head, and fixed her expressive eyes upon Ormond. 

*' If your friend," saidshe, withan emphasis on the word friend — '* If your friend 
thought it necessary to absent himself, be assured, that I do not desire his return. 
Pray write, and tell him so." 

** You should not be so revengeful," said Mrs. De Quincy, with affected good- 
nature ; *' if he repents and confesses his faults-^if he confesses himself guilty of being 
bitten — if be throws himself on his knees, and implores your pardon, ought you not to 
grant him pardon ?" 

<' What an excellent woman," said Jefferson, behind the flower-pot. 

Miss Anderson was silent for a few moments, and then she softly said to Ormond, 
at whom, though sitting at her feet, she scarcely dared to look — '* You, doubtless, 
are of Emily's opinion ?" 

A thrill ran through the frame of Julius, as gently bending towards the beauUfiil 
girl, who sat motionless, her eyes ca»t down, but her emotion betrayed by the undu- 
lation of her snow-white garment, he murmured, — *' It is I who seek for pardon : I, 
who love you, and whom the very thought of this marriage plm^s into despair.— 
Celestina, my fate is in your hands, the happinesss of my life depends on a word. 
Say, I beg of you, — on my knees I beg you — tell me that you will not marry him." 

Celestina answered not, but the pressure of herb and, which he had seized, answered 
for her. 

Mrs. De Quincy , with a wicked smile, quietly said, " Itis certainly praiseworthy 
to plead a friend's cause, but there is no need of so much warmth. Besides, it is not 
good manners to whisper." 

'* He is pleading lor me ;— what will she answer ?" said JeffersoB, who began to 
find his position unpleasant. 
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Celettina rose, and, crossing the floor, sat down by the side of her friend. And 
hid her face in her bosom. At this moment Jefferson tried to pnt aside the blind ; a 
motion which was obsenred only by Ormond, who, changing his position, and approach* 
ing Mrs. De Qaincy, said alond— *' Allow me to ftiiil my commission. What answer 
shall I send to Jefferson ?" 

"Very proper/' said Mrs. De Qniney, witbasort of maternal gravity; 'Mt is 
time to make np your mind. If you Iotc Mr; Jefferson, all these disputes are childish. 
If you do not love him, say so ; and your father, I am sure, will not put any con- 
straint on your feelings.'' 

" I do not loYc him," said Celestina in a firm Toice. 

Ormond looked round to the window, and percetTed by the movement of the blind 
that these words had reached the ears of Jefferson. 

" Bat you accepted him," said Mrs. De Qaincy, in a half-mocking tone. 

*\l was so young and foolish," remonstrated Celestina. ** I liked the thought of 
living in London ; the match pleased my father ; and I accepted the hand of Mr. Jeff- 
erson, without considering the importance of such an engagement. I am sure he did 
not look on it in any other light. Fortunately, experience has shewn us that' we are 
not made for one another. I do not blame him ; on the contrary, I am ready to con- 
fess that J alone am in the wrong. But I could not be happy with him. Why, then, 
should I marry him ?" 

** But if he comes back," said Ormond, ** how will you receive him ?" 

'* I shall repeat what I have now said." 

'* What! if he appeared suddenly before you, in a humble, suppliant attitude?" 

" Yes ; — I te^il you I don't love him, and I never will marry him." 

Ormond, who stood close by the window, suddenly drew up the blind, and dia- 
eovered the unhappy Jefferson to the astonished ladies. 

" Good day, my dear friend," he cried ; ** how are you ?" 

Tired out with his fatiguing position, and overpowered by the smothered laughter 
of the spectators of his misery, Jefferson let go his hold, and fell prostrate in the 
lane. 

Need we say more? No. Let us end like a good old nursery tale. But a few 
days more elapsed, and Ormond and Celestina were married ; and Jefferson, like a 
sensible man, comforted himself with Mr. Anderson's good cheer, and danced at the 
wedding ; the same night Solomon most unaccountably disappeared, and, what is more 
wonderful, was never inquired after. 



THE SON TO HIS MOTHER. 

BY BABnTEL LOVBR, BSa. 

Thsrb was a plaee> in childhood, that I remember well. 
And, there a voice, of sweetest tone, bright fairy tales did tell ; 
And gentle words and fond embrace, were given with joy to me, 
When I was in that happy place, upon my mother's knee. 

When fahry tales were ended, ** Good night 1" she softly said. 
And kissed, and laid me down to sleep, within my tiny bed ; 
And holy words she taught me there — methinks I yet can see 
Her angel eyes, as close I knelt, beside my mother's knee. 

In the sickness of my childhood, the perils of my prime. 

The sorrows of my riper years, the cares of every time ; 

When doubt or danger weighed me down, then pleading all for me, 

It was a fervent prayer to Heaven, that bent my mother's knee. 

And can I this remember, and e'er forget to prove 
The glow of holy gratitude — the fulness of my love ? 
When thou art feeble, mother, come, rest thy arm on me. 
And let thy cherished child, support the seed mother's knee. 
Vol. 5-.No. 8— ,3 C. 
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A STORM AT SEA. 

Be YORK I went on board, I had said that I should like to witness a storm as fierce 
as we could escape from without folal damage. Some passenger repeated this wish of 
mine (Tery common in persons going to sea for the first time) in the hearing of the 
mate, who told the sailors, who i^ordingly were overheard saying, one afternoon, 
that I had better come on deck and see what I could see. My clerical friend took the 
hint, and called me hastily to observe the crew make ready for a squall. I ran up, and 
perceived the black line advancing over the water from the horizon—the remarkable 
indication of a coming squall. The sailors were running up the shrouds to get the sails 
in. The second mate was aloft, in the post of danger, his long black hair streaming 
in the wind, while with us below all was calm. The sails were got in just in time. 
The captain did not come do^ to * dinner. Orders were given to ''splice the main- 
brace ; for the crew had been handling the ropes since four in the morning. I saw 
them come for their grog, and then wait for what might happen next. By sunset the 
fky was tremendous ; the sea rising, the wind moaning and whistling strangely. When 
X staggered to the stern to bid the sea good night according to custom, the waters were 
splendidly luminous. Floods of blue fire were dashing aboard from our bows, and 
beyond the whole expanse sparkled as with diamonds. All night the noises would 
have banished sleep if we could have lain quiet. There was a roar of wind ; the waves 
dashed against the sides of the ship, as if they were bunting in ; water poured into our 
cabin though the skylight was fastened down. * ♦ * * « 

The state of our cabin was intolerable ; the crashing of glass, the complying voices of 
the sick ladies, the creaking and straining of the ship, and, above aU, the want of air, 
while the winds were roaring over head. I saw no necessity for bearing all this ; so, 
sick as I was, I put my clothes on, swathed myself in one cloak, and carried up another, 
wherewith to lash myself to something on deck. There all was so glorious, that I 
immediately stumbled down again to implore the ladies to come up and be refreshed, 
but no one would listen to .me. They were too ill. I got the captain's leave to fasten 
myself to the post of the binnacle, promising to give no trouble ; aud there I saw the 
whole of the never-to-be-forgotten scene. We were lying in the trough of tho sea, and 
the rolling was tremendous. The captain wished to wear round, and put out a sail, 
which, though quite new, was instantly split to ribands; so that we had to make 
ourselves contented where we were. The scene was perfectly unlike what I had imagined. 
Ihe sea was no more like water than it was like land or sky. When I had heard of the 
ocean running mountains high, I thought it a mere hyperbolical expression. But here 
the scene was of huge wandering mountains, wandering as if to find a resting place,— 
with dreary leaden vales between. The sky seemed narrowed to a mere strip overhead, 
and a long-drawn extent of leadeti waters seemed to measure a thousand miles ; and 
these were crested by most exquisite shades of blue and green where the foam was 
about to break. The heavens seemed rocking their masses of torn clouds, keeping time 
with the billows to the solemn music of the winds ; the most swelling and moumfnl 
music I ever listened to. The delight of the honr 1 shall not forget ; it was the only 
new scene I had ever beheld that I had totally and unsuspectingly failed to imagine. — 
Mm Martineau*8 Western Travels. 



Anecdote of a Qt^AKEa's Watch. — A person of the denomination of" Quakers," 
once took his watch to the maker's, with the following words,^'* Friend, I have once more 
brought my erroneous watch, which wants thy friendly care and protection ; the last 
time he was at thy school, he was no ways benefited by thy instruction. I find by the 
index of his tongue, that he tells false, and that his motions are wavering and unsettled, 
which makes me believe he is not right in the inward man, I mean the main -spring ; I 
would have thee improve him by thy adjusting tool of truth, that, if possible, thou 
mayest drive him from the error of his ways,— imagining his body to be foulj and the 
whole mass corrupted, purge him with thy cleansing stick from all pollution, so that he 
may vibrate and circulate according to truth: I will board him with thee a few days, and 
pay thee when thou requirest it. In thy late bill thou chargest me with the one-eighth 
of a pound sterling, which I will pay thee also. Friend, when thou correcfest him, do 
it without passion, lest by severity thou drivest him to destraction. I would have thee 
let him visit the sun^s motioDa, and teach him his true calculation tahle and equation, and whea 
thou (indent him conformable to that, send him home with a Ju«t bill of moderation, and tt shall 
be faithfully remitted to thee by thy true—* Friend.* " 
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LIFE AND A DAY. 

Phiixwophbrs and poets ha^e oftentimes compared life to a day, — and so, indeed ^ 
it if. Brief thougli the one may be, when viewed in reference to tie other, its very 
brieftiess is an additional attribute to resemblance ; for as the day is to life, so is life 
to time, and so shall be time to eternity. Let us watch the action of that small portion 
of oar existence, a day, and we shall see compressed within it an epitome of our whole 
boBf. Morning will present as with the likeness of infancy, noon with that of boy- 
hood ; in the few hoars subsequent we shall perceive an analogy to manhood, evening 
vill be oar decline, and age and sunset, whether it be accompanied by clear skies or 
Covering ckmds, will be our common ending, — death. Let us trace step by step, and 
^oor by hoar, the likeness which exists between life and a day ; and for this purpose 
*^ will not, with misanthropical gloom, give our selection to winter, neither will we, 
*i^ poetic fisrvoar, confine ourself to summer, but we will go to that season whicb, 
uitiiig the brightness of one period with the darkness of the other, is most like life 
'tielf. We take our day from sober autumn, that time when, though the skies may 
^ver, and the wind howl, the sun will sometimes burst forth, and shew that he still 
'Mttrins in the heavens to shine on us and ours. As the ancients, we begin our day 
*itk the coming of light, and like them we end it with its withdrawal. 

Six o'clock, a. m. The sun, after struggling with the clouds, appears in the east. 
^W« have been eyes which have long and anxiously been watching his advent. Even 
10 it is with the babe new born. He is here ; and those who welcome the young pilgrim 
Aave been counting the moments that passed heavily avay^ until his tiny cry was uttered, 
^t womb has given him up, as the dark clouds of night have disclosed the san. 
^ich is m blessed light to its own world. The sun to the earth, the child to the dwel- 
<^, in whose household garland he may be the first flower, or but a new and fresher 
^^XMe planted in the already rife and blooming wreath. 

Seven o'clock. The day progresses, and the clouds have been dispelled. Now 
^oes the pare ether show itself, and the mists that, mingling in a mass, inspired doubt 
in tiie bosoms of the watchers of the elements, are vanished. The fears, too, with 
wUch 80 many fond hearts beat ou hearing the infant's first faint struggles for breath 
arft allayed, and as the day warms on to meridian brightness, so does the child trem- 
MfaiKly progress onward and onward to its prime. 

Siflit o'clock. The earth feels warm beneath our feet, and the voices of gladness 
are abo«t as. We have forgot the shadowy morn, for all wears an aspect of settled 
mildiiestt bat to the young traveller who has just lighted upon earth. Even as the 
day wearBy to wears he. From the '* infant muling and puking in the nurse's arms," has 
he grown Iftto the laughing, talking boy ; no fears are now felt for him. In his eye 
there ii a light, and on his cheek a hue of ruddy health which speak of many days to 
eome. His first dangers are past ; and hope, painting the future in hues borrowed 
from heaven, Ims pictured the path of that child's sojourn on earth as one that will lie 
throogh a paradise of sweetly- smelling flowers. Well, who would disturb the fond 
vision ? Unwise is it to watch either the coming of the storms of life, or the approach 
of the tempests of a day. 

Nine o'clock. The sun is mounting with rapid strides higher and higher towards 
Mf meridian throne, and his brief tarrying there promises to be a bright and gladsome 
one. His beams grow warmer, and he shines down upon the earth the visible god of 
the nniverse, — the personified glory of strength, power, majesty, and light. The day 
and the progressing man are still alike. He is rapidly warming into the consummation 
of beauty, life and joy, and ere long, will stand as tiie sun, the visible presentment of 
his Maker. 

Ten o'clock. The sun is nearer its midway course, and the steps between the 
boy and the man are speedily narrowing. 

Eleven o'clock. Beautiful is the day. All things wear a vestment of brightness. 
Xt is the coronation of nature ; and we seem to be waiting only for the placing of the 
fsrown upon the day. Soon shall the diadem be upon its brow ; as soon as the circlet 
«>f being s sovereignty be seen upon the head of the proclaimed man. 

Twelve o'clock. The beauty and the brightness of the day are consummated. 
Casting our eyes upwards, we see the sun shining in full effulgence, and if we look 
Tound, every leaf and flower shares the brightness. The wave of the river is as silver, 
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and its flow like music. The oars of the boatman- dash into the tide, and on ktiiog 
the water a myriad of diamonds flash in the sunbeams ; the trees of the groTSi tkir 
hue mellowed into their autumnal yellow,, wave gently in the breeze, and tifieir bsoghi 
are Tocal with a thousand birds. This is the day's jubilee, its meridian, and its prime. 
There is a thing which is like the day as it now is, glorious and full of gladness. It 
is man. His helpless infancy, his dependant childhood, his clinging youth, hxn iH 
passed away, and he now comes forth in the perfections of his nature. He stands erceti 

" Hie king and lord of all." 

His eyes beam with gladness, his lips utter the happiness of his heart ; and upon hit 
brow, expanded, un wrinkled, and fair, is impressed the seal of thought. More Wu, 
as they progress onward, become the life and the day. The sun of the one ii ths 
soul of the other ; his soul its sun. By the same hand have they been formed, for 
Omnipotence has given a guide to the day in the great round hunj^ in the finnament, 
and has imparted a light to his creature in the gift of a mind. Gaze upon tiie one, 
and ponder well the other ; and in both you will see expressed the Creator and the 
God. 

One o'clock, p. m. The sky is still bright and unclouded, and the earth gladsome 
and teeming with freshness. Man, too, hath, to our eyes, lost none of the power and 
beauty which the meridian hour imparted to him, and both the glory of him and tbtt 
of the day seems as though made for duration. 

Two o'clock. There is a cloud rising in the horizon, and, as we watch its pro- 
gress, it momentarily becomes larger. Too like is it to the shadows that come oTer 
life and pall its brightness. Lar§Br and larger grows the cloud, and as it rolls onwird 
towards the sun, its umbrage falls upon the earth, which has become less glittering is 
its heaven-borrowed hues, less melodious in the silvery trilling of its free birds. 

Three o'clock. The cloud, but an hour since a speck in the azure of heaven, 
has now covered it as a dark mantle, and the rain-drops are beginning to fallt The 
wind, which but a brief time since was heard amongst the trees, and gently murmuiinsi 
seemed as a young spirit wantoning its way, has changed its tone, and now comes is 
hollow gusts, bearing in its sheeted course the gathered rain. Here, again, may life 
and the day be companioned. Manhood is past, and age is approaching. The hopes 
and the joys of the spring and summer tides of life have passed away ; and, like a 
mariner who has launched his bark upon the waters in search of other lands, dioes tits 
man, in the midst of the gathering storm that lowers upon him, and while the'breakers 
of his sea are beating against the sides of his frail vessel, look towards the dim shore 
to which the winds are blowing him, and as their dark and undefinable outline greets 
his eye, memory presents to his mental vision the fair lands he once trod, and amoi^ 
whose bowers of happiness he once sat under the vine of his own planting. The gloom 
of the day increases, and oft are the eyes raised upward in search of some little promise 
of returning brightness. So do the storms of life augment, and so does hope tremblingly 
dare to propitiate the return of the sunshine which was wont to beam so brightly, bat 
which the clouds and shadows of adversity seemed to have obscured for ever. 

Four o'clock. The war of the elements has increased, and the wind and the n^ 
are singing the requiem of the day's brightness. Towards the western horizon, there 
is a cleft in the dark clouds, and through it the sun's place may be distinguished. 
How like is this to life I In the midst of the desolation attendant upon man's solitary 
decline earthward, something (a trivial thing it mey be) will reveal, for a brief timet 
some spark of that fire which once burned so brightly ; and thus the lambent flame 
arises from the almost quenched embers, as does the flickering illumination of a lamp 
the moment previous to its utter extinguishment. 

Five o'clock. There is a cessation in the fury of the storm, though the day's 
brightness is not recalled. The rain falls less heavily, and the wind howls not so con- 
tinuously as before. The one comes to the earth as the partial tears from human eyeis 
the other moans gloomily along, even as the sighs that, at their appointed time, force 
their way from the suffering breast. There is a stillness in the atmosphere like the dntt 
silence of a chamber in which a death-summoned man is breathing forth his worn Ufa;* 

* It is useless for us to hope that any but a very few of our readers have not been in a sitaa 
tion to have proved the truth of this remark. There exists always in the chamber of death, bo^ 
preceding and succeeding dissolution, a silence to whieh nothing can be compared, except, in- 
deed, it be that seeming penise in nature (more awful than the visitation itself) that usually usheia 
in a thunder storm. 
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ilid u the chill of morUUty /«Ui npon hit brew, sad iU mitto arise before hie eyes, do 
the cold air and shadows of approaching nifht descend upon the earth. As the time 
momeDtarily lessens, the mind in both contemplating the day and the man, is in the 
same state, for the past brightness of the one has, with the fleeted gladnrss and beauty 
of the other, become, by comparison with the present, something like a shadowy 
dream. In tiie wet earth and still clouded and unlit sky there is nought resembling 
the freshness and the glory which, but a few hours since, each was rife of; neither in 
the psllid cheek, the sunken eye, and the wasted form of threescore, has there surTived 
one attribute of past comeliness, nor does there exist one token of departed glatlness. 

Six o'clock. The partition 'twixt day and night is, like the separation of the line 
between a distant sea and the sky, undistinguishable. So is the dlTision of day from 
night, life from death. The moment comes, but when we know not. Six o'clock 1 
The son has set, and the men is dead 1 

NOVICE. 



ODE TO CHILDHOOD. 



Ah I why ahonld I languish in raih. 
Or why in despondency mourn, 
For a loss that I ne'er can regain. 
For a season that ne'er can return ? 
Dear season of joy, health and ease. 
How soon did those pleasures depart, 
When guiltless simplicity's rays, 
Enlighten'd an innocent heart 1 

Ye days of my Childhood, how sweet I 
The first happy boon from abo^e. 
When I flew a dear mother to meet. 
And lit on the bosom of love ; 
Enwrap'd in a fond father's arms 
A parents soft passion begun. 
Who engerly gased on my charms. 
And joyMly caU'd me his son. 

To dwell on those pleasures gone by, 

A sympathy flows firom the breast, 

A tear issues forth with a sigh. 

From a thought that can ne'er be express'd. 

To dwell on those days of delight. 

When joy did my temples adorn ; 

When I peacefully lay through the night, 

And cheerfully rose in the mom. 

Ungorem'd by habit and rule, 

All thought was unblemish'd and free ; 

Unclench'd by the fetters of school, 

I ranged with the bird and the bee. 

No grief could my pleasures o'erthrow, 

Amdety, sorrow, nor care; 

Nor e'en those emotions which flow 

From the soft smiling lips of the fair. 



Bbro Vale, 



Where now is my dog that well knew 
The sound which my whistle bestow'd t 
And where is the gig that I drew. 
With the nag that I merrily rode ? 
Where now is the st raw corered cot. 
The cove, and the old spreading tree, 
Which shadowed that green peaceful spot. 
Where I play 'd, lovely Mary, with thee? 

My gig and my whistle are lost, 
My cove and my cottage decay 'd ; 
My green, through adversity's frost, 
Already beginneth to fade. 
And fall'n from simplicity's truth, 
To ponder o*er error's dark page. 
Where soon the bright prospects of youth, 
Must be lost in the blindness of age. 

Oh ! ye that lie cold in the tomb. 
Who once in my joys bore a part : 
Though wrap'd in the grave's silent gloom » 
Shall ever bang dear on my heart ; 
When Heav'n shall in sympathy drop 
Death's veil over life's dreary scene, 
Upborn on the pinions of hope, 
I fly to your bosoms again. 

Thus let me thy innocence greet. 
For such is the Igre that I love ; 
Dear season of Childhood so sweet. 
Meek Jesus thy charms did approve. 
Dear Childhood 1 the best of our days, 
On thee I'll bestow my last theme ; 
Thy pleasures through manhood I'll praise. 
And thy beauties through age I'll proclaim! 

T. S. LANDER. 
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LODGE OFFICERS. 

What an important personage is the man in office ! All he says is gotf^ 
no one possesses the knowledge and discretion as himself, — eyerj sentence pleasiof^^ 
eTery move approTed, he can possibly not err: his views, if attacked, would liable < 
person to be worried by scores, although some wonder, not being known previoas, 
if known not from any particular abilities, that only proves ignorance. Common kC 
must convince everyone that he is a man of considerable knowledge, or else wonldl 
opinions and advice be so frequently solicited ; or would his decisions give uDiven 
satisfaction, — nay, would he have been in such ai> important office ? Besides all 8 
sure, that not one of his predecessors was so fit as himself. Mr. So-aDd-so h 
this, and Mr. So-and-so had that fault, — as for himself, there is the talent of a Sol 
combined with the genius of a Demosthenes. Such are our views when ** author 
intoxicates.'' The object of my writing is to prevent such ridiculous notions. Don* 
my good reader, think yourself wise on account that the few who surround you when 
office say so ; if you do, men of sense will have cause to pity thy understanding,— 
not assume an air consequence, it has not a pudency to make you appear great, 
renders yon contemptible. It is admitted that ** experience makes fools wise," tfa 
take a lesson from your humble servant. Do not smile at the simplicity to expose 1 
own weakness ; the thought of saving you similar mortification is sufficient indu 
ment, even at the risk of being laughed at. Be not deceived, the office is important, 
not the man ; it is not merit, but circumstances, which raised you to that emineni 
a respect for office causes even a foolish mandate to be obeyed, but it is not admire 
there are hundreds more competent than yourself. Those who preceded have rail 
the edifice, — see that it is delivered in as good a condition as you found it ; would j 
have had an existence if it were not for those who preceded you ? Remember, wb 
out of office, you will have time to reflect, — all the follies you have committed will foi 
themselves to your notice, — now it is in your power to save the mortification otbe 
have experienced on recovering their senses. 

But let us now turn the leaf. What a crime it is to be in office, — what a host < 
enemies it will create, — how every move, sentence, or act is misconstrued, — how moc 
better than ourselves others know our thou^ts and actions, — how anxious to find a hoi 
in the coat, how ready to stick a finger in it, — with what a jaundiced eye our action 
are viewed, — how pleasing to cross our path, — how even praiseworthy deeds are con 
demned, merely on account of emanating from those in office; what a difierence i 
drawn between the past and the present, — the one was wise, the other is foolish,— tb 
one had ability, the other has none : how all the wisdom was concentrated in olde 
timef, and what a lack at present, — how singular to choose such an unfit bei%|, tfi 
there was no choice, — ^how tyrannical, how incompetent, — nay, not a good quality t 
be found. Such are the comforts '* men in office" enjoy ; it is not sufficient to speo 
your time and money to serve others : the puny fancy themselves great beings, «> 
to prove it, they take all means to oppose those who should be supported,— oh, flu 
sport 1 — poor things — ^have pity on them ; the contempt of the wise is punishnei 
enough, and if they are not sensible their friends feel for them. Besides, their apil 
tricks cause amusement, nor is it without a liability to receive a benefit ; it entli!^ 
one to see the failings of man, and therefore an inducement to evade attaching .00* 
own folly to our opponent. But look at the simple creatures. Are there not va 
spotless associates to detect criminality, — are there none so intelligent as yourielfr 
who appointed thee the guardian of morality, wisdom, and propriety ? Does vln^ 
tiveness discharge its spleen, — has disappointment opened a battery, — is no one K 
quainted with thy disorder, — art thou not aggravating the malady, — will the remedy M 
be worse than the diseaA ? Be cautious, Ust mortificatipn settle thy existence. 

/. PEIS8B* 
ApoUo Lodge, September, 1839. 



WA8PS.^-It is not generally known that the large wasps which are seen 4^ 
about in the months of April and May, are Queen wasps, and that, ther^i^r ^ 
destroction of them is the prevention of the birth of myriads of wasps. 
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TO THE MOON. 

CSKLBCT.) 

Shinb on, shine on i thou beautiful moon 1 

With an undiminished ray, 
As a beacon light, through the stormy night, 

For the mariner on his way ! 

Shine on, shine on I in thy midnight course 

Thy beams on the waters play. 
Near a whispering prayer, '* O tarry therein 

For the mariner on his way I 

Shine on, shine on 1 thou majestic orb. 

Lest gathering clouds betray : 
With the light God gave illumine the wave. 

For the mariner on his wayl 

Shine on, shine onl till the morning breaks 

In the golden light of day. 
As a heavenly guide, o'er the ocean wide, 

For the mariner on his way ! 

Shine on, shine on ! for be looks on thee. 

Wherever his bark may stray; 
For those afar, who are watching each star, 

For the mariner on his wayl 

Shine on, shine on 1 in careering high. 

While lonely I trace thy way, 
With a beating heart, lest thy light depart 

From the mariner on his way I 

Ntwark DUtriet, m B. 



ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS. 

Strange inconsistency 1 to be proud of having as much gold and silver laid upon 
1^9* a mule hath, and yet to carry it less composedly. The mule is not answerable 
n>nhe conveyance and discharge of his burden, you are. Stranger infatuation still, to 
"^ proud of an excellent thing done by another than by yourselves, supposing any 
^^Uent things to have actually been done ; and, after all, to be more elated on hit 
deities than his kindness, by the blood he hath spilt tnan by the benefits he hath 
^^erred ; and to acknowledge less obligation to a well informed and well-intentioned 
Fogenitor than to a lawless and ferocious barbarian. Would stocks and stumps, if 
^^ could utter words, utter such gross stupidity ? Would the apple boast his crab 
^%iii ? or the peach of his prune ? Hardly any man is ashamed of being inferior to 
^ tacestorst although it is the very thing at which the great should blush, if, indeed, 
^ great in general descended from the worthy. I did expect to see the day, and, 
*^OQgh I shall not see it, it must come at last, when he shall be treated as a madman 
Of an impostor who dares to claim nobility or precedency, and cannot show his family 
n^me in the history of his country. Even he who can show it, and who ciinnot write 
J* own under it in the same or as goodly characters, must submit to the imputation of 
^S^eracy, from which the lowly and obscure are exempt. He alone who maketh you 
grett maketh you greater ; and it is only by such an implement that Almighty God 
'himself effects it. When he taketh away a man's wisdom, he taketh away his power 
over himself and over others. What help of him, then I he may sit idly and swell his 
'Pleen, saying — Who is this ? who is that ? and at the question's end the spirit of in- 
^^ dies away in him. It would not have been so, if, in happier hour he had said 
^iu himself*-Who am I ? What am I ? and had prosecuted the search in good earnest. 
"^I^andor^s Examination af William Shaktpeare, 
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TO NIAGARA. 

Written at the first eight of itefalle,—Auffuet 13M, I8S8. 

BY J. S. BUCKINGHAM. 

Hail sovereign of the world of floods ! whose majesty and might 
First dazzle — then enrapture — then o'erawe the aching sight ; 
The pomp of Icings and empires, in every clime and zone, 
Grow dim beneath thesplendonrs of thy glorious watery throne. 

No fleet can stop thy progress, no armies bid thee stay. 

But onward — onward — onward, thy march still holds its way ; 

The rising mist that veils thee, as thy herald, goes before. 

And the music that proclaims thee, is the thund'ring cataract's roar. 

Thy diadem is an emerald green, of the clearest, purest hue. 
Set round with waves of snowy foam, in spray of feathery dew ; . 
While tresses of the brightest pearls float o'er thine ample sheet. 
And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at thy feet. 

Thy reign is of the ancient days, thy sceptre from on high, 
Thy birth was when the distant stars first lit the glowing sky ; 
The sun, the moon, and all the orbs that shine upon thee now. 
Beheld the wreath of glory which flrst bound thy infant brow. 

And from that hour to this, in which I gaze upon thy stream-* 
From age to age — in winter's frost — in summer's sultry beam ; 
By day, by night — without a pause — thy waves> with loud acclaim, 
In ceaseless sounds have still proclaimed the great Eternal's name 1 

For, whether on thy forest banks, the Indian of the wood, 
Or, since his days, the Red Man's foe, on his father land have stood ; 
Whoe'er has seen thine incense rise, «r heard thy torrents roar. 
Must have bent before the God of all, to worship and adore. 

Accept, then; O Supremely Great 1 O Infinite ! O God ; 
From this primeval altar — the green and virgin sod — 
The humble homage that my soul, in gratitude, would pay 
To Thee 1 whose shield has guarded me in all my wandering way. 

For, if the ocean be as nought, in the hollow of thine hand, 
And all the rivers of the globe in thy balance but a sand ; 
If Niagara's mighty flood seems great to us, who bow, 
O Great Creator of the whole ! how passing great art Thou ! 

Yet, though Thy power is far more vast than finite mind may scan, 
Thy mercy is e'en greater still to weak, dependant man,— 
For him thou fill'st the teeming fields with every yielding seed. 
For him the woods, the lakes, the seas, supply his hourly need. 

Around, on high-^or far, or near — the universal whole 
Proclaim Thy glory, as the orbs in their fixed courses roll ; 
And, from Creation's grateful voice, the hymn ascends above — 
While heaven re-echoes back to earth the truth, that '* God is love.'' 

Bt^alo Journal, 



pAmTiNG. — ^There is something in parting that softens the heart ;— >it is as if w« 
had never felt how unutterably dear a beloved object could be till we are about to lofc 
it for ever. 
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TO THE EDITOR AND COMMITTEE OP MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

MAGAZINE. 

Gbntlxmbn, 

I AM surprised aDd disappointed to find that none of jour numerout 
and intelligent contributors have taken any notice of the interesting facts introdueed, 
some months ago, into your Magazine, under the signature of " A Corbispgndxnt." 
All of them are easily explained, and they may be readily found in be^eral popular works 
on science. Such statements, with their confirmations, are highly worthy of insertion 
in your valuable publication, as they excite and expand the mind, while they display, 
in a very imposing manner, the resources of theoretical knowledge practically applied. 

I shall take the first two facts, given by '* A Correspondent,*' which are thus 
admirably explained and illustrated by Sir David Brewster, in a way so simple and so 
peripicaous as to be readily comprehended by the least enlightened of your readers:— 
"Two loud sounds/' he observes, *'may be made to produce silence, and two strong 
lights may be made to produce darkness.*' 

**I. If two equal and similar strings or columns of air, in two equal and similar 
pipes, perform exactly one hundred vibrations in a second, they wiU produce each 
equal waves of sound ; and these waves will conspire in generating an unintermpted 
sound, double of either of the sounds heard separately. If the two strings, or the two 
columns of air, are not in unison, but nearly so, as in the case where the one vibrates 
one hundred, and the other one hondred-and-one times in a second, then at the first 
vibration the two sounds will form one of double the strength of either ; but the one 
will gradually gain upon the other, till at the fiftieth vibration it has gained half a 
vibration on the other. At this instant the two sounds will destroy one another^ and 
an interval of perfect silence will take place. The sound will instantly le-commence, 
and gradually increase till it bccooies loudest at the hundredth vibration, where the two 
vibrations conspire in producing a sound double of either. An interval of silence 
will again occur at the '150th, 250th, 350th vibration, or every second; while a 
sound of double the strength of either, will be heard at the 200th, 300th, and 400th 
vibration. When the unison is very defective, or when there is a great difference 
between the number of vibrations which the two strings or columns of air perform in a 
second, the successive sounds and intervals of silence resemble a rattle. With a powerful 
organ the effect of this experiment is very fine ; the repetition of the sounds wow — wow 
—wow — representing the double sound, and the interval of silence which arise from the 
total extinction of the two separate sounds. 

" II. The phenomena corresponding to this in the case of light, is perhaps more 
surprising. If a beam of red light issues from a luminous point, and falls upon the 
retina, we shall see distinctly the luminous object from which it proceeds ; but if 
another pencil of red light issues from another luminous point anyhow situated, pro- 
vided the difference between its distance, and that of the other luminous point from 
th^ point of the retina, on which the first beam fell, is the 258th thousandth part of an 
inch, or exactly twicer thrice^ four timesy &c., that distance ; and if this second beam 
falls upon the same point of the retina, the one light will increase the intensity of the 
other, and the eye wilt see twice as much light as when it received only one of the 
beams separately. All this is nothing more than might be expected from our ordinary 
experience. But if the difference in the distances of the two luminous points is only 
one-half of the 258th thousandth part of an inch, or If, 2f , 3^, 4§ times that distance, 
the one light will extinguieh the othdr^ and produce absolute darkness. If the two 
IttminouB points are so situated, that the difference of their distances from the point of 
tbe retina is intermediate between 1 and If, or 2 and 2f , above the 258th thousandth 
part of an inch, the intensity of the effect which they produce will vary from absolute 
darkness, to double the intensity of either light. At 1^, 2i, 3^ times, &c., the 
258th thousandth of an inch, the intensity of the two combined lights will be equal 
only to one of them acting singly. If the lights, in place of falling upon the retina, 
fall upon a sheet of white paper, the very same effect will be produced ; a black spot 
bemg produced in the one case, and a bright white one in the other, and the intermediate 
degrees of brightness in intermediate cases." 

After some other practical illustrations. Sir D. Brewster attempts, very inge- 
^ously, to account, theoretically, for . the phenomena. But to lengthen the extract, 
would, I fear, render it unfitted for your publication. 

Vol. 5— No. 8—3 D. ONE OF YOUR READERS. 
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RESIGNATION UNDER AFFLICTION. 



Why doit thou Tieir with anxious thought, 
Ajid trembling take the bitter draught 

Now ^Ten, mj soul, to thee ? 
Reflect, — it ii thy father's hand,— 
'Tig thine t' obey, — Hit to command, — 

Receive it patiently. 

'Tis mingled and dealt ont to thee 
By Hii kind hand, who constantly 

O'er all thy hfe presides : 
Trust, then, to thy Physician's skill,— 
What He prescribes can ne'er be ill,— 

Thott'rt safe whate'er betides. 

To each disease He knows what's fit,-— 
Then own him wise,— learn to submit, 

And never once repine. 
I'll bear it all, nor think amiss, 
Since 'tis Thy pleasure, Lord, it is, — 

It must— it shall be mine 1 

Nelion Lodget Kendal. 



What tho' it causes me to smart, 
And sorely wounds me to the heart, 

'Tis but design'd to cure : 
Though all I prize below be gone, 
I still wUl pray,—'* Thy will be done," 

Thy will I still endure. 

And shonld'st thou call on me to part 
With the desire of my fond heart, 

I'll that and more resign ; 
Thou e;n\ent n greater gift to me. 
My little ail, I give to Thee, 

Since, Saviour, thou art mine I 

Take all, dear Lord, I vrill not grieve, 
But wish that I had more to give. 

For all I have is Thine : 
I'll bless Thy goodness, and submit 
To all Thy wisdom shall see fit, 

Nor at Thy will repine. 

T. GREENHOW, P. G. 



TALES OF SORROW. 

Occoiitmed by the newt qfthe sudden Death of a brother of mortality. 



How oft our ears with terror start. 
Our eyes with sorrow flow. 

And tender feelings rend the soul. 
To hear a brother's woe. 

How oft rude tales of keen distress. 
Ride on our neighbour's breath, 

To tell some friend's afflicted Hfe, 
Or more appaliog death. 

Our faltering senses catch their words, 
And trembling fear them true, 

Till some confirming herald comes, 
The tidings to renew. 

Now we believe, and mourn to know 

A kindred soul is fled, — 
A dear belov'd retir'd from life, 

To sleep among the dead. 

But why should we lament their loss, 
Though they were doubly dear ; 

Or at their death afflicted stand. 
And gush the crystal tear ? 

To those who find their rest with God, 
Death only proves a friend, 

In taking them from ptiin and care, 
To joys which know no end. 

Bnt are we not prepar'd to die ? 
Ah I that's the galling^ thought I 



Then death appears a horrid fiend. 
With deepest terror fraught. 

These are the products of our sio,*- 

Death, and a fear to die ; 
Distress and pain of every kind, 

That make a mortal sigh. 

Oh ! hateful sin, how vile art tbou I 

Satan's infernal child, — 
By vtrhose insinuating ways, 

Our souls are all defiled. 

O ! God of Heaven 1 thy Spirif s aid 
Send down to l^reak this chain. 

Nor let us lie half dead, and bound 
In sin, and fear, and pain. 

Bestow on us a glimpse divine, 

Of pure celestial light ; 
To chsse away all fear of death. 

And fill us with delight. 

Give us the grace of Jesus Christ, 

To renovate our souls ; 
And give us faith which will not sbriok, 

Where fell destruction rolls. 

Then will each doleful tale we bear, 

Impart no anxious doubt, 
But drive our souls more close to thee, 

And make us more devout. . 

A. G. TYSON. 
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MARY GREY. 

BY MRS. D. CLARKK. 



" Rich u the laDbeam, a&d paro as the snow." — MUt JwwMbMry. 

Now, although there were many, rerj many girls in our neighbourhood who might 
have been termed much prettier, yet had Mary Grey ever the greategt number of beauf. 
The female part of the creation immediately snrrounding her influence could not account 
for it at all. That she was a flirt they all agreed, but how that despised quality could 
gain her po many admirers, was not so easily determined ; for not only had Mary beaus 
of the moment, or of the hour, but more than one, two. or three, it was known, would 
Lave gladly led her smiling through the rustic porch or our neat little chnrch ; but, it 
would seem, Mary thought singleness was indeed sometimes blessedness. 

But was Mary a flirt ? I fear she must plead guilty to the charge — that is, if 
loying to see the rougher sex bending to her smiles— laughing and chatting with every 
young man within reach of her bright eyes and red dimpling lips, may be so termed. 
I hare said she was not pretty — that is, she did not possess that regular kind of feature 
and peculiarity of complexion called by her own sex, prettiness. But, if diamond eyes, 
and carmine cheeks, and saucy-looking lips of a deeper hue, cotint tor aught in beauty's 
catalogue, why Mary certainly was more than pretty. To my mind it would have bee4 
no compliment to Mary to say she was pretty, for that to me ever sounds very much 
like silliness. If it has been my fate to hear any particular style of face cried up as 
pretty, on introduction I have ever found it to amount to nothing piore than inanimate 
insignificance. Save me, then, from these lily-like specimens of prettiness, and give 
me a bright, bounding, laughing creature, whose very tongue, though it talk nonsense^ 
is ever music itself. Who would not prefer the yeriest nonsense from such a one, Xq 
the farfetched, measured words of sedate prettiness ? 

At all events, Mary Grey had a reatfy knack of talking complete non9en8e — and, 
perhaps, that was one reason why the young men congregated near her in the little 
parties got up in the neighbourhood, or lounging after her in her walks. Most of 
them could talk sense themselves, or heard sufficient of this dry, every-day world, 
from their fellow-men, and were therefore won from the moroseness of their own 
hearts by her pretty laugh and jibe; and although first one and then another fancied 
that her smile shone brightest on himself, it woiiTd seem Mary nef er intended that it 
should do so ; for, let that self-flattering ane presume but upon one step of familiarity, 
Mary's eye was opened upon him as full and cold as though sunbeam had never lighted' 
it. This was the sum total of her flirtations. She never was wooed, and, when nearly 
won, cast off the heart that had been clinging to hers ; no — Mary's heart was too loving, 
or rather, too full of its own sweet benevolence to pain another wilfully. Her smiles 
were planted in the dimples surrounding her lips by nature, and her own merry spirit 
taught her to give of them freely to all within their influence. Could they who called 
her flirt, in t^e worst sense of the word, have seen her with a knot of gay urchins, 
from two years old upwards, or have watched her, when a leisure honr gave free 
scope to chase her pet dog along the enclosure of heir father's little garden, they might 
have noted that her smiles were dispensed as freely to that group of curly-headed, noisy 
ones, and that her tongue ran as glibly, her eyes danced as gaily, when catching Miss 
Mira (as her dog was called) i as though each lisping tongue had been the tutored one 
of a flatterer, or the imprisoned pet a heart just trepanned from a beating breast. 

And so lived Mary Grey for months and years, till, at last, her kind acquaint- 
ances were beginning to speak of her as one who would flirt away all good looks and 
then sit down a discontented old maid. But such was not her intention ) and even if 
it had been, it was soon destined to be overturned. Mary fell in love I Yes, at last 
her full heart gave up its store of bright thoughts, hopings, and imaginings to the keep- 
ing of another — one, in every respect, its antipode, except in its capability of loving. 
She gave it to the fostering care of Henry More. And who was Henry More ? The 
young minister of the little church, who had just arrived as their pastor ; his total in- 
come anaounting to little more than might have kept a gentleman's gentleman out of 
livery suits : with him Mary fell in love ; and it was returned with a fulness of aflection 
natural to the simplicity and quietness of spirit which Henry More pre-eminently pos- 
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leMed. The first time their eyes rested on each other was the Sunday on which hi 
delivered his addressing sermon. It was natural that he should cast his eye aroandtbi 
humble pews to ascertain the probable general character of the flock over whose eternal 
destiny he was to preside, as far as guidance, example, and persuasion might give him 
that power. His eye, at last, rested on a pair of orbs cast mildly and expectantly on 
him, while the lip^ were parted as though about to address him with a sweet welcome to 
the hearth of her home ; and, for a moment, he pau<;ed, forgetting in what station he 
stood, almost fancying the voice was already tuned on his ear ; but the organ burst forth 
in its fulness and recalled him from the realms of fancy to his responsibility. He read 
the prayers, and, so long as the mere following printed forms sufficed, all was well; 
and with his sermon, plain and simple as the heart that dictated it, were I^is hearers 
pleased, for they were for the most part plain and simple also ; but he had intended to 
have enlarged upon many points which, in the varied emotions of his breast, he could 
not venture to commence. Perhaps it was as well as it was, for nothing could exceed 
the kindness with which the greater part of his hearers waited in the porch to welcome 
him among them, and invite him to their homes. Among these was the parent of Mary 
Grey, and she herself was leaning on that parent's arm to second the invitation given; 
but, for the first time, Mary's little tongue refused its office, and the wish tnathe would 
drop in at any time to taste the best their cottage afforded, died upon her lips. Bat 
she raised her eyes, not with the full tide of radiance with which they usua|Iy beamed 
on others, but with a chastened gleam, half hope, half fear. To the eye bent eagerly 
for that glance it bore all that was bright and beautiful, while the expectant, hoping 
ear was disappointed of the music it had anticipated, and felt almost inclined to chide 
those parted lips which had led il to believe that it would be gratified with at least bat 
one word ; but no, the lips grew a deeper crimson, and then their owner turned away 
on her father's arm, wishing that she had not felt so shy, fearing that her silence might 
be misconstrued into something that might induce the young pastor to absent himself 
from their home ; indeed her silence was so uncommon that her father remarked it, 
and inquired kindly, though roughly, what ailed her. Mary roused herself and replied, 
'' Nothing !" and immediately commenced a conversation almost on nothing itself, hat 
which satisfied her father, and so passed the remainder of the day. 

Not only days, but weeks and even months passed, and during that time Mary 
had found that her involuntary silence had not offended the pastor, for he had called 
and called, and still each time was more warmly welcomed, till, at last, Mary's tongae 
felt not so embarrassed, and made its own happiness in delighting the ear of the ever- 
ready listener, Henry More ; while her ear reaped the reward of its kindred tongues 
by drinking in the subdued, but deeply musical tones of its instructor. Ay, they had 
taught her to love with all her strength of hope, and to fix that hope in brighter realms 
than those in which her spirit had once made its home. Still, Mary's laugh, her 
imile, her voice were the same as ever. There was no gloom, no reserve ; perhapii 
no wonder, for many a bosom beat high for the opportunities of becoming holy by the 
game means which were possessed by Mary, although her instructor could boast so fe^ 
of this world's goods. 

So went on Mary, hoping and dreaming, till one evening she found herself listen- 
ing to a declaration of the most fervid and unalterable attachment, and her young heart 
had pledged itself in return without one thought as to how her father might receive 
notice of such an engagement, or how the future might minister to this cold world s 
necessities. 

" Dearest Mary," said he, pressing her to his bosom ; and** Dear Henry," whiap: 
ered Mary, clinging to his heart, in confidence, innocence, and love. 



Secrecy. — What is mine, even ^o my life, is her's I love ; but the secret of ^J 
friend, is not mine. — Sir P. Sidney, 

Injustice and Tyranny. — Of all injustice that is the greatest which goes ii»<^ 
the name of the law ; and of all sorts of tyranny the forcing of the letter of ths 1**^ 
against equity is the most insupportable. — Sir R. VEstrange, 
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MY CHIMNEY. 

Wriiien on a ttormy day, and addretied to brother Cooper, Schoolmaeier, 
Secretary qf the Denieon Lodge, Scarborough Dietrict. 



Good morniDg, friend, whoBe happy fare 
Hath fallen in the country air, 

To scan the attic lore ; 
I owe yon now a line or two, 
So wait a moment, here's yonr due, 

I will not say 'tis more. 

First, by the way, let me remark, 
IVe little more than just a spark, 

That I can call a flre ; 
The morning, too, is very chill, 
It almost makes my heart stand still. 

And all its life expire. 

My four oM windows all around 
Conspire in one alarming sound, 

All threat'ning soon to break : 
And, lo I I scarce can bear to look 
Upon my paper through the smoke. 

My chimney doth so reek. 

For Boreae will so descend. 

And fill my room from end to end, 

With all my chimney's wealth ; 
'Midst storm and dangers thus I stand. 
And grasp my pen with trembling hand. 

Ay 1 trembling for my health. 

My health I O yes, that word was true, 
I fear for that, and so would you. 

When perils grow so great. 
So worthy friends, as you're so wise. 
Do not so clean a job despise, — 

Come mend my chimney'f state. 

Mend it ! nay, 'tis not broke you know ; 
But, strange to tell, when north winds bh>w, 

* Those winds too oft descend. 
And cleanly sweep my chimney through. 
And on me all its soot bestow, 

As though I was its friend. 

But such*rough friends I never woo, 
As soot and smoke, Cthe dirty two !) 

I want a cleaner sort ; 
And when upon a stormy day. 
These call to greet me by the way, 

I'd rather be forgot. 

I know you love to see a friend. 
With him a little time to spend 

In friendship's sweetest ease ; 
But would you wish with me to share, 
Those guests of mine who heighten care. 

Out nerer— never please. 



These guests I know you covet not, 
Like me, you wish to be forgot 

By tiresome, dirty folk ; 
So let us now our heads unite. 
And try to set the matter right, 

For error is no joke. 

Then, first, pray tell me, if you know, 
Why such tempestuous winds oft blow, — 

And why those piercing storms ; 
The cause, I fear, you cannot tell, — 
But this we know, — that all is well 

Which Providence performs. 

To Nature, then, we must not look, 
To find the cause why chimneys smoke, 

As she from fault is clear ; 
But search and tell me, if you can, — 
Were chimneys not contriv'd by man ? 

Then he their faults must bear I 

I know you'll find that was the case. 
If you the origin will trace 

Of chimney-sweepers' trade ; 
The builder then should best explain, 
Why smoke will not aloft remain, 

As he the chimney made. 

Go to the builder, and he soon 
Some cause, exotic as the moon 

Or polar star, will blame ; 
At all events he's sure to find 
Something to which the cause to bind, 

And so preserve his fame. 

So yet those flues which downward oast 
Their soot and smoke, each stormy blast, 

Are laid on Nature's back ; 
And what is here by builders said. 
Is found to act in every trade. 

Where any work may crack. 

MORAL. 

In law, in trade, in politics, — 

At home, abroad, we find such tricks 

As justice would condemn : 
But lest my verse some child offends, 
I'll turn upon my chimney friends. 

And vent my thoughts on them* 

By this invention I remove 
All fear of vexing those I love, 

(That is both friends and foes ;) 
But if you think I shall offend, 
Or disoblige one single friend, 

I beg you interpose. 
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I look ar«und, and first ii seen, 
Friend Mr. Neddy Chimney** mien, 

So wondrons fair and gr^at ; 
He is 80 bold, and mighty, too. 
That those are but a daring few, 

Who dnrst incur his hate. 

Now, Neddy f like some gra?er men, 
His wisdom cannot long retain, 

But tries to make a show ; 
And outward casts with thundering force. 
His clouds of knowledge, strangely coarse. 

This is his smoke you know. 

But for his smoke he long might vie 
With other men, to catch the eye 

Of some untutor'd clown ; 
But windf or smokef his purpose serves, 
And gains him what he scarce deserves, 

A name of high renown. 

And, ah I besides this showy clpud. 
He boasting whistles out so loud 

The deaf can almost hear ; 
While some offended at the sound, 
Attempt to keep him iu due bound, 

But bigots interfere. 

For some great men so well can act. 
As make some think a fietlon fact. 

And hide their baser deeds ; 
And, Sir, the most eccentric ways 
Will gain one man another's praise, 

When wisdom scarce succeeds. 

Rutland Lodge^ Scarborough, 



Dissimulation often too, 

Comes in to help the roguish through. 

And learn them to defame ; 
And hence we find some of this sort. 
Delight to build some base report 

Upon a brother's name. 

My chimney scene is useful then, 
To represent a sort of men 

Who, with a selfish view, 
A mighty great profession make, 
All for their reputation's sake, 

When little they can do. 

How often does this sort of folk. 
Attract th' unwary by their talk, 

Though 'tis but smoky air : 
How oft unfairly they obtrude, 
And useful, honest men exclude 

From what they ought to share. 

As now my useful light and fi^ 
Before the storm must soon retire. 

Nor warmth nor light proride ; 
While falling plaster, brick and tile. 
With all that's dirty, base and vile. 

Augment on every side. 

Despise not, Sir, my simile. 

Nor dread a storm of smoke to see, 

But something learn therefrom ; 
Yon oft may see the picture fair. 
So mark it out with skill and care, 

Whenever it may come. 

A. a TYSON. 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 



Nature, in zeal for human amity i^ 

Denies or damps an undivided joy: 

Joy is an import, joy is an exchange, — 

Joy flies monopolists — it calls for two. 

Rich fruit I Heaven-'planted, never pluck'd by one ; * 

Needful auxillars are our friends, to give 

To social man true relish of hioMclf. 

What would this world be without Friendship—- no one to pajrtieipaite our enjoy- 
ments, or condole in our sufferings ? A dismal one indeed. I recollect one of onr 
poets, I think Dr. Y^oung, somewhere exclaims,— 

" Poor is the friendless master of a world !*» 
Sum up ali the pleasures it will afiford, present them in the most glowing colors of 
imagination, — what are they without a ftiend, a sharer ? Insipid, tasteless. Drsw ap 
in one view all the miseries to which humanity is exposed, clothe them in their most 
Mible garmeats, and but say there is one to pity,-*the soul proudly triumphs. Oh, 
Friendship 1 oft have I tasted thy delights, — oft sipped at thy cup,— oft have seen thee 
sparkle in the eye at the relation of a brother's prosperity, or in a silent tear strive to 
steal away unobserved from a view of his distress. Oh, but continue thy favour, eetostisi 
being 1 pour thy balm into my wounds, — I ask no more. And as for thou, Fortune, 
capricious goddess, I despise thee : honors and riehes theti mayest dteny me, hut (be 
refined pleasures of sensibility are far beyond thy reach. 

Noah'e Ark Lodge, Newark District. JUNIUS. 
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SKETCHES OF POETRY AND POETS. 

BY O. P. J£NNINGS. 



No, /AT.— WILLIAM COWPER. 

"FAKswfLtl endaed with all that could engage 
All hearts to loye thee, both in yonth and age: 
In prime of life, for Bprightliness enroli'd 
Among the gay^ yet virtuous as the old; 
In life's last stage, (O. blessings rarely found,) 
Pleasant as youth with all its blossoms crown'd ! 
Through every period of this changeful state. 
Unchanged thyself, wise, good, affectionate. 
Marble may flatter ( and lest this should seem 
O'ercharg'd with praises on so dear a theme; 
Although thy worth be more than half suppress'd, 
Love shall be satisfied, and veil the rest." 

Cowper^s Tribute to a Friend, 

This admirable poet, and excellent man, was born at Great fierkliamstead, in 
Hertfordahire, on the 15th of November, 1731. His father, Dr. John Cowper, was 
Rector of that place, and Chaplain to George II., and also related to Lord Chancellor 
Cowper; his mother was the daughter of Roger Dunne, Esq., and was of noble 
descent, her family tracing their origin to King Henry III. *' Distinction of this 
nature," justly remarks Dr. Johnson, "can shed no additional lustre on the memory 
of Cowper ; yet genius, however exalted, disdains not, while it boasts not, the splen- 
dour of ancestry ; and royalty itself may be pleased, and perhaps benefitted, by dis- 
covering its kindred to such piety, such purity, and such talents as his." But the 
exemplary character and merit of this lady are stronger claims for respect and remem- 
brance than her illustrious descent ; and this deserves more to be noticed, since the 
first event recorded in the biography of our poet, is her death, which happened when 
he WAS only six years old. This loss was severely felt by him at that tender age, and 
made a deep impression on his mind ; so much, that at nearly fifty years after, drew 
from him a poem, which is justly esteemed one of the most beautiful and pathetic 
compositions that ever emanated from his pen. 

Soon after his mother's death, young Cowper was placed at a large school, at 
Market Street, in Hertfordshire, where he experienced various hardships, common to 
those establishments at that time, which he was ill prepared to meet, by the great 
delicacy of his constitution, and the tendernsss with which he had previously been 
treated. His natural timidity also rendered him a fitting object for the tyranny of some 
ef his elder sehool-mates. In about two years he was removed from this school, and 
as he had contracted a complaint in his eyes, which was feared would deprive him of 
sight, he was placed under the care of an eminent oculist, with whom he continued, 
till he was sent to Westminster school, where he remained till he was eighteen. He 
here formed acquaintance with several youths, who were scholars at the same time, 
and afterwards became distinguished characters in the literary world ; among them 
were Churchill, Colman, Cumberland, and Hastings, for the latter of whom he had 
a particular regard. At the age of eighteen, he left Westminster, and was placed for 
three years with a solicitor, he having fixed on the law for a profession. He had here 
for fellow-clerk, no less a person than the after Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who had 
been educated at Canterbury school. Whatever Cowper's prospects for success in the 
law might be, as far as connection was concerned, it appears to have been a study very 
uncongenial to him, and his progress in it was consequently small. 

In 1752 he left the solicitor's office, and took chambers in the Temple, where he 
had been previously entered. And here he was first affected with that distressing 
malady, a diseased mind, which at different times and under different symptoms, 
darkened so much of his life. Its commencement he has thus feelingly described : — 
" I was struck, not long after my settlement in the Temple, with such a dejection of 
spirits, as none but those who have felt the same can have any conception of. Day 
and night I was upon the rack, lying down in horror, and rising up in despair. I fre- 
quently lost all relish for those studies to which I had before been closely attached. 
I bad need of something more salutary than amntement; but I had no one to direct 
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me where to find it." He coutinaed in this wretched state for about a year, when i 
change of scene was recommended by his friends, and he accordingly went to South- 
ampton, where he found great relief; while enjoying the beautiful scenery aroond him, 
his mind was filled with rapture and delight, which he at first attributed to a saper- 
natural interference of Providence ; but he appears shortly after to haTe indulged 
largely in scepticism on religious subjects, so that in a short time he banished their 
consideration entirely from his mind. 

The natural diffidence and timidity of his disposition, had now quite precluded the 
hope of his rising to any degree of eminence in the law, and he was therefore induced 
by his friends to try some other means of securing a comfortable income, and be at 
length obtained an appointment to the situation of clerk of the journals of the Hoode 
of Lords. The duties of this office were performed privately, and it seuned on thit 
account peculiarly adapted for him ; but some dispute happening to arise re.«pectiog 
the right of nomination, it was rendered necessary for him to appear at the bar of t|l^ 
house, in order to take the office ; and the dread of this ordeal so wrought apon m 
mind, that all his terrors and despondency returned. His malady increased to such a 
degree, that he several times atteinpted suicide, and the means by which he was pre- 
vented from effecting it, were almost rairaculous, and he wus at length placed in a 
private asylum at St. Albans ; the clerk's situation being of course abandoned. But 
enough of this painful theme. He recovered in a few months, and went to reside at 
Huntingdon. The slate of his feelings at this time are thus beautifully expiessed in bia 
favourite poem, — •* The Task :" — 

'* I was a stricken deer, tlsat left the herd 

Long since ; with many an arrow, deep infixt. 
My panting side was charged ; when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One who had himself 
Been hurt by archers ; in his side he bore. 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me live." 

Shortly after this time he was introduced to the family of the Rev. Morley Uuwin, 
with whom he soon became intimate, and ere long an inmate of their family. In 1767 
Mr. Unwin died, and his widow removed to the village of Olney, accompanied by 
Cowper, who remained with her till her death. Here he contracted a close friendship 
with Mr. Newton, the Rector of the parish, an excellent man, whose opinions on most 
subjects harmonised with his own. His time was now completely devoted to litertry 
pursuits, and the years he spent here were probably the happiest of his life. When 
Mr. Newton published his collection of hymns, called ''The Olney Hymns," it was 
enriched with many compositions from the pen of Cowper, most of which are well 
known, and bear strong evidence of a cultivated understanding, and an original geniu* 
The life he lead was simple and rural in the extreme, and the cultivation of his garden 
and his country rambles, seem to have inspired him with that picturesque and nva 
powers of description which will always distinguish him among our national poets. 

After residing at Olney about four years, he had a return of his afflicting visitation 
of despondency, to occasional attacks of which he was subject for several years. Mri* 
Unwin was his constant attendant, and she had at length the gratification of SMingbis 
mind gradually recover its capacity for exertion and enjoyment. One of his oaoit 
favourite amusements at this period, was that of educating a number of hares, somew 
which lived upwards of twelve years, and of whose tricks and sagacity he has given* 
minute and admirable description. Hitherto our bard had never appeared before the 
public as an acknowledged author, his published poems having been confined to de- 
tached pieces, appearing in different works ; uor did he publish his first volume of 
poems until 1781, when he was fifty years of age. Most of these pieces were of dif- 
tinguished merit, but they are so well known that it is needless to enter into detiU 
respecting them ; it is sufficient to say that they were, like all his productions, no less 
admirable for wit and humour, than for pathos and sublimity, though they shared th0 
fate often experienced by the first attempts of any author, however great, of bei>^ 
fleverely handled by reviewers, and pronounced destitute of all poetic merit. The cele- 
brated ballad of '* John Gilpin'' was written after hearing the story on which it i^ 
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founded, a&d whibh was told to him by a friend ((iad^, AuBtia) when, laboaripg under 
one ot hii fits of depresiion. The popularity gained by this e^oajon was atmos^ 
nnparalteled, and extended through all ranks of sodety \ attended, as is ;|^uai in those 
cases, by the publication of seTeral illnstratiTe printa, many thousands of vhlph were 
speedily sold. The public are also indebted to the same lady for the origin of the 
'* Task/' the masterpiece of his poetic talents. Being'a ^eat admirer. ,6f Mflton'i 
terse, he had often been requested to write in that treasure; he at length replied,---" !( 
you wiD give me a subject I will." ".Tou can be. at no loss for that/' wa^ the reply i 
" write on this sofa." He took the hint, and comqaenced with the well- known eulogium 
on the sofa, aiid continued the poem, till it embraced almost OTory subject o^ importr 
anee ; this, with sereral miscellaneous pieces, formed his second Tolume, and was 
published in 1784. He thus speaks of himself in a letter to a friend^, sometime after 
his first publication, — ''From the age of twenty to thirty-three, I was occupied, or 
ought to have been, in studying the law ; from thirty- three I have spent my time ifi 
the country, where my reading has only been an apology for idleness, — and where^ 
when I had not a magazine or review, I was sometimes a carpenter, at others a bird- 
cage maker, or a gardener, or drawer of landscapes ; at fifty years of aae,. J com- 
menced author ;— it is a whim that haa served longest and best, and wil^ probably, 
be my last." 

His Ufe continued to pass in nearly the same routine, till 1796, when he i^Sbrtd 
a severe shock by the death of Mrs. Unwin, whose name he was never after bear4 to 
mentioii. He now revised his translation of Homer, and wrote several minor pieces, 
and ill the latter end of March, 1799, he penned hia last originat e^usi6n« called 
" The Castaway," and founded on an anecdote in Anson's Voyages, and ^hich ia 
beautifully pathetic, though written under the gloom of his disorder. He soon after 
become too ill to attend to any employment, and alarming symptoms increased upon, 
him till the 25th of April, 1800, when the hand of death deprived the world of one 
of its sweetest poets, and one of the best of men. 

Cowper was a man who might truly be termed amiable; when free from the morbid 
gloom and terrors of imagination which ao often haunted him, he waa cheerAil and 
kind to the greatest degree ; innocence of heart and extreme modesty were the leading 
features of his character. He shunned the world, and delighted. in the beauteoua 
solitudes of nature, consequently he became ker poet; and in the delineatioi& of 
ttu(5 domeatic life, and simple moral scenes, he is, without exception, the first of 
English, or perhaps of any writers. It was fortunate for him, with such a dis* 
position, that he waa possessed of the means to enable him to indulge Jiis love of 
retirement, and confine himself to a circle of friends, few in number, but most sincere 
in attachment. This modesty of disposition watf so predominant, that it is highly 
probably he would never have summoned resolution tameet the public eye as an author, 
if he had not had the good fortune to be among' friends who saw his worth, . and 
urged him on to the trial ; all his works, indeed, are, in a great measure, owing to hia 
friends. In the progress of his translation of Homer, he felt all the painful depreasion 
of mind, caused by the greatness of the task, which was experienced by Pope under 
the sime circumstances ; but continued success enabled him to surmount all these 
difficultvBS. The following summary of his character is given by his friend and bio- 
grapher, Mr. Hayley, and is no less creditable to the writer than to the subject of his 
remarks,^" The person and life of Cowper aeem to have been formed with equal kind* 
ness by nature, and it may be question if she ever bestowed on one man, with a fonder 
prodigality, all the requisites to conciliate affection, and to inspire respect. He was 
beloved and revered by' all who knew him, with a sprt of idolatry ; and as a man, he 
made, of alt men whom I have ever had opportunity of seeing, the nearest approaches 
to moral perfection." 

DeoemberiiOth, 1838, brother Ben- Loyal Benevolence Lodge, Bradford, te 

jamin Greenhough, of the Loyal Benevo- Miss Biizabeth Shepperd, of Bradford.— 

lence Lodge, Bradford, to Miss IsabelU, Jan. 29, P. O. Samuel Woodhead, of the 

daughter of Mr. John Pickard, tanner. Loyal Benevolence Lodge, to Mrs* Han- 

Bxleyhead, near Keighly ; January 6th, nah Taylor, daughter of the late Thomaa 

1839, brother Thomas Armitage, of the Law, plumber and glazier, Bradford.— 
Vol. 5— No. 8—3 E. 
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Jan. 30, brother William Guthrie, of the 
Industry Lodge, Bradford, to Miss Mary 
Woodhead, of Bradford, daughter of the 
late William Woodhead.— Feb. 2. V. 6. 
Timothy Robson, of the Loyal Benevo- 
lence I^dge, to Grace, youngest daughter 
of the late George Ackroyd, Bawling. — 
March 25, V. G. George Atkinson Binns, 
of the Loyal Benevolence Lodge, Brad- 
ford, to Mary, eldest daughter of John 
Hitching, of Bradford.— May 14, 1838, 
brother John Williams, of the St. Peter's 
Victory Lodge, Hanley, to Miss Mary, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel Lovatt. — 
May 2, 1839, brother John Greaves, of 
the St. George Lodge, Newcastle, to Miss 
Bristol, of the former place. — June 10, 
brother George Simpson, of the St. Peter's 
Victory Lodge, Hanley, to Miss Hamble- 
ton, ofthe former place. — May 21, bro- 
ther Thomas Whittaker, of the St. George 
Lodge, Newcastle, to Miss Ann Reynols. 
—Feb. 25, at Stoke, P. W. John Hay- 
ward, of the Widow and Orpbaas' Relief 
Lodge, Norton-in-the Moores, to Han- 
nah, daughter of host Soragg, of the said 
Lodge.— March 3, at Christ church. Tun- 



stall, by G. G. Harvey, M. A., brother 
John Packett, of the Miners' Lodge, 
Chesterton, to Miss Riddley.— April 28, 
1839, V. G.William Shuttleworth, ofthe 
the Peaceful Retreat Lodge, Bradford, ts 
Miss Mary Longbottom, of Kirkstall: 
May 5, brother John Barker, of the 
same Lodge, to Miss Eiixabeth FUnt, both 
of Bradford.— July 1, 1839, brother Wm. 
Smith, to Hannah Harrison, of the Pilot 
Lodge, Bradford. — Aug 1, brother Thomas 
Buxton, of theGood Intent Lodge, Derby, 
to Sophia Heath, of Darley. — May 14, 
1839, brother John Drury, of Welton, 
to Miss Maria Silvester, of Wragby: 
April 23, P. G. Thomas Marflett, to Mias 
Ann Gibson, daughter of brother Hemy 
Gibson, of Barton, formerly host of the 
City of Lincoln Lodge, Lincoln.— June 
17, at the parish church, Leeds, P. G. 
Thomas Harrison, of the Hope Lodge, 
Bradford District, to Miss Martha Ward, 
of Chapel Allerton, near Leeds. — Aug. 
22, 1839, at Christ church, Bradford, 
N. G. Thomas Ilingworth, Rock of Hope 
Lodge, Thornton, Bradford District, to 
Miss Sarah Foster, same place. 
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May 30th, 1839, brother Thomas 
Fretivell, and brother Thomas Hockley, 
both of the Earl Grey Lodge, Ilkiston. — 
July 14, P. P. G. M. J. Dugdale, aged 42 
years, of the Gisbume District.^^an. 
29, the wife of P. V. G. Rhodes, of the 
Shepherd Lodge, Dobcross, Saddleworth. 
—July 29, brother William Ward, aged 
38, of the Welcome Return Lodge, Bent- 
field, Sad<11eworth. — May 29, Benjamin 
Lilley, of the Road to Virtue Lodge, 
Mossley, aged 33 years. — ^June 12, the 
wife of brother James Sykes, of the Prince 
of Wales Lodge, Mossley, aged 30 years. 
— *Jan. 9, on the wreck of the Lockwood, 
bound for New York, Mary Ann, the wife 
of John Saye, aged 23 years ; likewise 
Sarah Ann, aged 2 years, and Emma, 
aged 4 months, daughters of the above 
Mary Ann Saye.— Brother Jas. Gill, ofthe 
Mineral Spring Lodge, Harrowgate.— 
March 14, the wife of brother John Wil- 
liams, of the St. Peter's Victory Lodge, 
Hanley, aged 24 years. — May 21, P. P. 
D. G. M. Ralph Simpson, of the St. John 
Lodge, Burslem ; he has left a wife and 
five children to lament his loss. — May 20, 
the wife of host Vigers, of the Farmers' 
Glory Lodge, Scothy, aged 64.— March 



3, 1839, Mary, wife of brother Wimam 
Pepperdine, aged 35 years : May 7, bro- 
ther Charles Curtis, aged 38 years : June 
21, Lucy, wife of brother John Reed, 
aged 25 years: July 28, brother John 
Drury, of Welton, aged 26 years ; all of 
the City of Lincoln Lodge.— June 19, 
brother John Wright, of the Victoria 
Lodge, Lincoln, agtd 33 years.— May 
9, Francis Gomersall, aged 31 years; and 
July 17, P. S. Thomas Gomersall, aged 
32 years, of the Hope Lodge, Stanningly, 
Bradford District— Lately, at Chapel 
Town, from the injuries he received in 
falling from a load of hay, broUier James 
Gill, ofthe Mineral Spring Lodge, Harrow- 
gate.— May 1H, P. P. D. G. M. Ralph 
Simpson, of the St. John Lodge, Burslem, 
Pottery and Neweaatle District, aged 45. 
*— April 3, aged 27, Louisa, wife of bro- 
ther John French, High-street, Towoester. 
May 1, aged 32, Frances, wife of brother 
Benjamin Brown, High-street, Towoester. 
July 5, aged 36 years, brother Charles 
Hoad,of the Poor Man's Protection Lodge, 
Worsley. — Aug. 23, much and deserfedly 
respected I. H. Mitchell, aged 29 yean, 
of the Good Samaritan Lodge, Marple 
District. 



\_Marrtag€8i ^c, too late for this Number ^ will be imerted in the next,^ 
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WHAT IS THE MANCHESTER UNITY? 

The leadins article of the Magazine for July last bore the above title, 
and thoi^h we tnen dilated pretty freely upon the subject, it struck us 
that there were some points remaining untouched upon which might be 
alluded to not altogether unprofitably. To those who have held office in 
the Order, or been connected with it for a lengthened period, it is not to 
be expected that we can adduce anytning materially new, or exhibit it in 
any peculiar phrase with which they are unacquainted. Our present re- 
marks are, therefore, more particularly calculated to have an mterest for 
the younger portion of our brethren, or those who may not have attentively 
staged, or been^ufficiently cognizant of the features which distinguish 
Oddfellpwship from other Societies which are termed " secret ones." 

We are indebted for a brief and learned history of the secret principle 
to an American writer, the Rev. A. B. Ohapin ; and we avail ourselves of 
what he has written, so that we may exhibit to our readers the main 
characteristics which distinguished the secret societies of ancient times. 

The kingdom of Egypt was at the meridian of its power and glory 
within a hundred years after the death of Abraham, when it had attained 
an eminence in many of the arts and sciences which no nation or people 
has ever surpassed. Among this people, at that time, were found institu- 
tions, based on similar principles, and having similar objects in view, with 
the Manchester Unity. There were secrets which were revealed only to 
the initiated, and the mode of initiation was solemn and impressive. 

Besides the Egyptian mysteries, there were scattered throughout all 
Europe, and over a large portion of Asia, secret associations, — founded 
on similar principles, — characterized by similar ceremonies, and having 
similar objects in view. These are all sometimes spoken of, as the 
tnysteries of the Cahiri ; a name which is of itself a mystery, and which 
no learning and research has yet been able to explain. 
Vol. 10— No. 1— F. 



WHAT IS THE MANCHESTER UNITY? 



The EUusinian mysteries, so called from the city of Eleusis, where 
they were celebrated, belonged to the mysteries of the Cabiri, and were 
carried from Egypt to Greece, probably by Eang Erectheus, who first 
initiated the Athenians into that ancient association, and who instructed 
them in the manner of celebrating the same, several hundred years before 
the Qiriptiaii era. The mode of initiation seems to have been nearly aa 
follows : — ^The candidates being crowned with myrtle, — ^the emblems and 
token of their purification in the lesser mysteries, — ^were introduced by 
night into a place called the mystical temple ; which upon their approach, 
W61S instantly involved in darkness. At their entrance, they were reminded 
of the great benefits conferred upon men by a participation in those rites, 
—and of the purity of heart necessary for a proper reception of them. 
They were then washed in water, in token that as the body was thus 
cleansed from all impurities ; so they should come with minds, pure and 
undefiled. After this certain of the mysteries were read to them out of 
a book, — ^when the Priest proposed to each candidate certain questions, 
to which they were required to make answers ; and secresy was eryoined 
under the highest penalties and sanctions. Then followed a scenic 
exhibition of various terrific spectacles, calculated to awaken the strongest 
emotions in the beholder. Funereal forms passed by, personifying death, 
and the ills that flesh is heir to. Then followed other scanes, representing 
the gloom and horrors of Tartarus, the dreary abode of the guilty,— 
accompanied by awful groans,. — ^amid which might be beard the ej^rtation, 
" Learn by our example to reverence the gods, to be just and gjcatefid- 
Accompanying these were sudden flashes of fire, and the low rumbling, as 
of distant thunder ; — rendered more terrific by the hideous phantoms and 
spectres that met their eyes on every side. To these succeeded still other 
scenes, representing the delightful abodes in the Elysiau fields, illuminated 
by a serene and glorious light; from whence hannonious voices uttered 
the most enchanting sounds. Indeed, it was a general characteristic of 
all the Gabirian mysteries, that they began in sorrow^ and ended in joy. 

Pythagoras, to whom belongs the honour of eommencing 9, new era 
in the philosophy of the ancient world, availed himself of t\ns feature of 
the ancient religion to instruct his disciples more thoroughly in the truths 
of religion and philosophy. The precise mode of initiation into the 
mysteries of Pythagoreanism cannot be ascertained. We only know, that 
it was preceded by a state of preparation ; — ^that it was ftccompanied by 
the strictest obligations of secresy; — ^that the members had particular 
ivords and signs by which to recognise each other, which they were 
neither permitted to write or reveal, and that all the secrets of the Order 
vrere handed down by memory. 

Another system of mysteries, different in name, and probably in 
many of its ceremonies, is also deserving of notice in this place. 
Beference is ynade to the ancient Druids of Gaul and Britain, and the 
ynysteries called Dry,idism. The word Druid denotes the same thing as 
the Ma0i, among the Eastern nations, that is," wise man. This deriv^o» 
agrees with the etymology, — ^with the significatipn, and with the ancient 
usage of the word Druidisni, which agreed in many respects with th$ 
peculiarities of Eleusinianism, but in more respects with Pythagorean- 
ism. It agreed with both in its secrets, — ^its impressive mod^ of iuitia* 
tion, after a preparatory course, and in many other things. 
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Between the mysteries of the Christian Church, as they existed in 
IxQ second century, and those just considered, there is a most striking 
esuBmblance, but we forbear to enter into the particulars of this subject. 
^t lias, howeyer, been made to appear as exceedingly probable, that after 
Sxristianity became more generaUy diffused throughout th« civilized world, 
hsA the Secret Discipline stiU remained, and those who professed it 
»xtfined themselves loainly to the subject of Church building. As soon, 
lovrever, as the influence of the Chiistian religion became general, the 
5astx)m of commencing other buildings than Churches, with religious 
honours arose, and hence the same persons were called to extend their 
laibours to the building, or at least, to the superintending of the building 
of towers, castles, and fortifications. To this was added the sjrmbols of 
operative labour, still retaining those emblems whi^h originally had a 
spiritual, as well as a physical meaning. 

We find the same body of men in England described as MasonSi and 

in later times as Free Masons. It would seem also, that about the middle 

of the seventh century, or perhaps a little earlier, some of the doctrines 

wid practices of Pythagoras were introduced into the Masonic Lodges, 

and hence arose the appearance of study, which has so long pervaded the 

books on Free Masomy. Masouiy seems to have flourished to a great 

extent in the time of Alfred the Great, in whose reign numerous Churches, 

fiJid more than fifty castles were built. From the days of Alfred, to the 

present time, a pretty complete list of the Grand Masters of Masons in 

^ogland has been preserved. From the time of Alfred to the reign of 

Sexirj VIII., no less than seven Bishops, three Archbishops, one Cardinal, 

*nd «ia? Kings were among the number of Grand Masters. Masomy in 

J^ present, or nearly its present form, dates from A.D. 026, when a 

Graiid Lodge was summoned to meet at York, when all the ancient 

^^ntuigg on the subject which could be procured, were collected together, 

^i the present constitutions and customs of the York Masons compiled 

w^J^'efrom. 

It will be seen that the Manchester Unity has something in common 
^ttb the different Orders which have been enumerated, inasmuch as it has 
9> Secret Discipline which distinguishes it from those associations which 
.^^ ordinary Benefit Societies. It will be observed too by those who 
^f^^llect the early initiation ceremonies of the Unity that it had originally 
nwiclj in common with the Eleusinian mysteries. The antiquity of the 
^rder of Oddfellowship has not latterly been much insisted upon, though 
formerly we were frequently treated to laborious and ingenious disquisi 
^ns on its ancient and honorable origin It cannot, however, for a 
nioment, we think, lie doubted that its mode of initiation and government 
owes its birth to those institutions which were the offspring of remote 
When the fbimders of the Order first conceived the idea of a wide 
dlanthropic association, they doubtless thought that the public would be 
acre readily persuaded to join with them, if to other motives were super- 
added the powerful one'of curiosity. This was, in our judgment a step 
in the wrong direction, and one wnich would not have been talien unless 
it had been suggested by the customs and modes of other and more 
barbarous ages. The intelligent portion of the community, whatever 
their position in life, have a sort of suspicion of thft.t v(hie\v\& \sx^^^f5iT^^^ 
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and unexplained ; and though some may have been unable to resist the 
impulse of curiosity, we are confident that many good members lia^e 
been debarred from associating with us because they were dubious ci the 
merits of our mystic professions. There are always in the masses many 
who are ready to attack any system with which they are unacquainted, 
and from a knowledge of which they jure shut out by a shrinlmig 
timidity of being connected with anything which may stamp them with 
the character of singularity, whether for good or evil. From these latter 
class the Unity has reaped more calumny and damage than from those 
who stood aloof from a purely conscientious dislike of the secret and 
undefined. We have before remarked that the Unity has been greatly 
modified of late years — ^its mysteries have been abolished, and its secrets 
are merely such as to ensure it from imposition, and afford to its members 
the means of assistance in various and distant localities. 

To the reforms which have of late been made in the Unity, anl 
which are now in agitation, it is not for us in the present article to do 
more than allude ; they are fairly and legitimately before the members. 
Like all other institutions, the Manchester Unity is very far from being 
faultless, and reforms of any kind, whether social, political, or financial, 
are generally opposed by prejudices which cling to that which is already 
established. That the society was origraally founded on a system which. 
could not endure, reflects no discredit npon those connected with it; their 
motives were excellent, and they could not, without experience, be 
expected to submit a perfect model of a friendly and benevolent associatioa- 
Those who were amongst the earliest of the members became familiar 
with the infant practices of the society, and acquired a fondness for them, 
such as we usually feel for everything connected with our youthfd days- 
The old secrets of the Order were clung to with tenacity, and some of tho 
most trivial matters— things immeaning and insignificant — ^were considered 
too sacred to be whispered about in the ears of the imitiated. There wad 
a suspicion engendered that sinister motives influenced those who were 
only desirous of ascertaining such information as was necessary to put the 
society on a Mr basis, and for a time all attempts at obtaining nec^wary 
knowledge were resisted. That this feeling still partially prevails is not 
to be wondered at, though it must be lamented. The spirit of inquiry 
and improvement has, however, gone forth, and the result must be general 
and permanent good, though partial and temporary evil may have to be 
contended with. 

It has been remarked by Mr. Duncan (a writer well qualified to give 
an opinion on the subject,) that " it must be suflBciently obvious that * 
labourer, or a servant, or a mechanic, cannot, by the utmost exertions o* 
his honest industry, accumulate any considerable sum in a Bank for 
Savings in a very short period of time ; and that it is only by the un* 
remitting labour and frugality of a series of years, that he can hope by 
this means to raise himself above the fear of want. If a depositor shouli 
fall sick before he has laid up a sufi&cient fund for his maintenance, aU 
his deposits will, in a few weeks, or at most in a few months, be exhausted 
by the suspension of his earnings, and the expenses attending a sick-bed, 
and he will be thrown upon the world without a shilling." It is to guard 
against sack a state of things that t\ie 'M.^TidL^^X^x \3mt^ l^ intended, and 
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we hoovr of no other similar society which is so well adapted to carry out 
its ^ews. The number of its members, their wide-spread existence, and 
their improved and impro\dng financial regulations, point out the Manchester 
IJxiity as admirably cadculated to afford proper and independent relief in 
times of sickness and distress, and to provide the dead with a decent 
restdnff-place. That the Order has held together so firmly durinff a season 
of such imporalleled suffering, affords to us another instance of its sound- 
ness and efl&cacy, and we hope that the year which is just dawning 
upon us will bring with it not only a cessation from general distress, but 
a further evidence that the Manchester Unity is an institution capable as 
well of combatting with adversity as of progressing in prosperity. 
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OR 
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Britannia — Bear the Bell — Caravanseras — Mausoleums — The Reed — Fishes— 
Bull.Baitii^— -Gone to Pot— O Yes I— Sign of the Cross—Translation of the Bible— 
^^aia — Piping Hot — Coral Reefe — All Fools' Day — Diamonds — Cochineal — Huzzas — 
*^«tie Blue — Influenza — Apothecaries — Rob Peter to Pay Paul — Haberdasher — Chim- 
J^ey^-Salfr— Pig and Whistle— Paper-Hanging*— Richard the Third's Crest— Saluta- 
^^ona^Death-Watch— Printing. 



We have, for many years past, been in the habit of noting down, in the oourse of 

^^'^u^ desultory reading, such &ct8, or peculiar passages, as seemed to us worthy of pre- 

"^t^Ation ; and we have frequently found these passing records useful and agreeable 

i^erences. It struck us that what was found serviceable or entertaining to ourselves 

^ght be equally so to our readers, and, under this impression, we have been induced 

•^ ooDunence the present series of articles. We claim Uttle on the score of originality, 

^^oogb no inconsiderable portion of the matter has never been before the public in .the 

P*ws under which we shall submit it. We have availed ourselves of all kinds of 

^^'W'ces which appeared credible, and though we have, in many instances, taken things 

^ ^0 found them, in others we have used language of our own, or condensed and 

Modified the information in a yery material degree. Our main object has been to 

^'^ine striking truths with expressive brevity. There are many phrases in common 

^p and many events, customs, and observances, either spoken of, or coming before 

^ of the origin or meaning of which we are in entire ignorance ; there is much of 

*"* Wonderful and surprising connected with apparently trifling and e very-day objects; 

^^ it is to throw light on the former, and cause attention to the latter, that our pre- 

¥^^ task is chiefly directed. We are often put to considerable trouble to arrive at 

?J® derivation of a very simple word or act, and we have at times to use great research 

^S^ at a small truth. These inconveniences might frequently be obviated if pai^ties 

L^^^ put'down at the time such things as forcibly strike them. Having reaped the 

T^efit of this habit ourselves, we are in the hopo that we may cause others to follow 

l^r^^xample, or, at least, that we may afford them some little profit or entertainment 

^ **4e course w© have pursued. — Ed. 



jL SaiTATfNiA. — To Charles Il.'a partiality for his graceful and accomplished cousin, 
jjf^^ces Stuart, we owe the elegant representation of Britannia on our copper coin : 
^^Imired, and almost even idolized, this celebrated bewxt^^W^^siwM. wqK» ^gfe^^^ 
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Iior, M ho yfns boflo enoDf^h to ef«ay, though be AssmQed her wifli eonpliiiNntivlMk 
he c<)nMiderc<l were Hkely to succeed ; and it was from one of the modab itrtt^ ti 
perpetuate hid admiration of her dehcate s^-mmetryy that Britannia vts it^aped it 
the form sho still bears on our copper cojji. 

Bear the Brll. — To '' bear the bell" is to sormfls otherB, or to b6 tin M ii 
merit— alluding to the wether, wliieh wears a bell, and is Mlowed by the iloek ; <r fti 
paek-)K)r8e, which in former times led the drove, and had bella on its ooUar* 

Caravanseras. — CaravanseroB were originally intended for, and are noir pntif 
generally applied to, tlio accommodation of stranffem and travcdlerB^ thoa^ like eroj 
other good institution, sometimes perverted to me purposes of private oaaf>hmflntff 
]mblic job. They are built at proper distances through the roads of the TnrldA doii- 
nions, and afford the indigent, or wcarv traveller, an aqrlum from the in^kaamef^ 
the weather ; they are in general very largo, and built of the moat solid and ddiUi 
iiuitcrialH ; have commonly ono story above the ground floor, the lower of wlueh ii 
urehod, and servcB for warehouses to stow ^oods, for lodgings and for staUesy yAak 
tlie u]>iK;r is used merely for lodgings ; besides which they are always aocommoditol 
with a fountain, and have cook-shops, and other conveniences, to supply the wants of 
the lodgers, in Aleppo the Caravanseras are almost exclusively oocapied by vff- 
cliantfl, to whom they are, like other houses, rented. 

Mauktjlkums. — About three hundred and fifty years before Christ, hi^peoed At 
d(^th of MauHoIus, King ef Caria, which was rendered &mous by the ffieiA grief 
wliich Artemisa (who was botli his sister and his wife) expressed thereat For ibs 
having gathered together his ashes, and beaten his bones to powder, took a portioacf 
them every day in her drink, until bho had in this manner drunk them all dom; 
aiming thereby to make her body the sepulchre of her dead husband,' and in tM 
years time she pined herself to death in sorrowuig for him. But before she died, Ai 
took caro for erecting of that fiunous monument for him at HaUcomuBsas, which fH 
reckoned among the wonders of the world, and from whence all monmneoitB of BM* 
than ordinary magnificenco are called Mausoleums. 

The Reed. — The Greeks were accustomed to observe, that the reed had OQihi' 
buted to the subjugation of nations by furnishing arrows, to soften tiiemanneno'^ 
men by the cliarm of music, and to unfold tlie understanding by affording the fint 
rude iusti*umcnt for tracing letters ; and it may be remarked, that in most instaDCA 
these different applications of the rc^^d, mark three distinct perukia in the pn^groB" 
savage nations to civihzation. 

Fishes. — The prolific powers of fishes are scarcelv credible. Immense teiA 
of the ocean are so tliickly and deeply covered with their spawn, that, as the vatei 
break, and ships dash through them, the phoeporio light emitted from the sabstao* 
which surrounds the animalcules gives tlie waters, during a dark night, the i^ptf^ 
ance of flames of fire, terrific, but harmlesSi^ Liewenhock calculated that a cod-A 
of ordinary size, contained more young than there are inhabitants upon the foeeof tk0 
globe. But this sinks into insignificance before the following, taken from ScoxeBbV^ 
account of East Greenland. Perceiving the waters of the sea, to a wide extent aadt 
great depth, to be of a beautiful but deep yellow colour, he had seme of the waltf 
taken up. Applying a miserosoope of moderate power, to the same, he found tM 
the colour of the water proceeded from the number of animalcules in it, each do inooD' 
cievably small that a single drop contained 26,000 1 An ordinary sized glass tumbltf 
contained 150,000,000 of these creatures, wliich lived, and moved, and sported aboffi 
each in its place, without disturbing or pressing upon its neighbour. 

Bull-Baiting. — The first biill-bait in this country is said to have been held t^ 
Stamford, about the year 1209, and to have been introduced from the following ei^ 
cumstances : — Earl Warrenare, lord of the town, standing upon the walls oi the 
castle, observed two bulls fighting, until the butchers' dogs interposed and punned 
one of them through the town, which sight so pleased his lordship, that he gate tb0 
meadow, where tlie fray began, to the butchers of the town, to be used ae a omaxM 
after the first grass was mown, " on condition that they should find a mad buU the ^ 
six weeks before Christmas day, for the continuance of that sport /or ever." 

Haderdasher. — This appellation arose from a nickname given to the Gemua 
Jews, from their offering petty wares with the phrase hab-er-dass, her-^uy ynu tMh 
Sir? 
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O Yes ! O Yes !.r--Few persons would suppose^ thftt a eAeff irhen bowling in 
our ooiurtB of justiee, or in ooantry towns, '' O yes ! O yes 1" ^^nm ewmiOAncfoig Ihe 
talkers to beeome hearers in the old French phnwe OpeMf (Hsten,) whidi htt4 be^ 
retained l>y tfais offieer ever sinee legal pleadfaigB were oonda<^ hi that lRiigaage-«« 
(his, howeyer, la the &ct. 

Sun of thb Cross. — ^The eostom of making a cTobs, wh«n k p^HtOn «sttikltwi1te 
his name, is of great antiquity. In those times whieh are rety properly ealled the 
dark agesy not only persons of the highest rank^ but eten immy of the aergy, Wer« 
nnable to write or read. ^ It was nsoal," says Dr. Kobertson^ ** for persons who 
eould not write, to make Hie sign of the cross, in eonilrtnation of a ehorter." BereTal 
of these remun, where Kings and persons of great eminence affix Sipnutn enuis IMnu 
propria pro ipnaraiUme Hteraium (tmacqnainted with letters, they ttiade tile sign tif the 
erosB with their oWn hand.) From this is derived the phrase of signing instead of 
Babseribing a paper. 

Tbakslation op the Biblb.^-As the manner in ^hioh the translation of tfa^ 
Holy Scriptures, now in use, was performed, is not generally known, the following 
short account may prove acceptable, and will show the great cftTe whidi wae taken to 
render it aa complete as might be within the rcAoh of human intelleet to aec6ni|)}i8h. 
The tranriation was made at the command of James I. The trahslators were fifty* 
four of the meet learned men of that time, whose names are mentioned by Seldon.-^ 
They were divided into six bodies, of which each was to labour on a particular part. 
The Pentateuch and books of Joshua, Judges, Rnth, Samuel, and Kings, were assigned 
to one division ; from the Chronicles to Eoclesiastes to a second ; all tiie Prophets and 
Lamentations to a third ; the Epistles to a fourth ; the Gospels and Acts to a fifth j 
and the Apocrypha to a sixth. They met at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridge, As 
it proved convenient to each body. The method in which they proceeded waa this :-* 
Several translation^ of each part were drawn up by the members of that body to 
whieh it was allotted, who then, in a joint consultation, selected three of the best, oi* 
compiled them eat of the whole number. Thus, in three years, three translations of 
the whdb were sent to London : then six deputies, two from each place, were appointed 
to extract one translation, out of the three, which was finished and printed in the year 
16U. . ' 

Goals^ — This useful fossil was known to the Britons before the arrival of the 
Romans, who, says Pennant, had not even a name for ooals, though Theophrastus 
describes them very accurately, at least three centuries before the tiine of Cresar, and 
even says that they were known to workers in brass. Brand says that they were 
hnrnt by &e Komans. The Anglo-Saxons knew, and partly used them. Brand, hew 
(^ver, observes, that they were not mentioned under the Danish usurpation, nor imder 
the Normans ; bat were known in the reign of Henry III. In 1306 they were prohi- 
bited in London, as a nuisance, but used in the palace in 1321, and became, soon after, 
ftn important article of commerce. In 1512 they were not ahrays used, because not 
having got to the main stratum, people complained that they would not bum without 
it^ood. The best was then sold at 5s. a chaldron ; a bad sort at 4s. 2d. Except Maok- 
snaiths, they were confined in the 17th century, under the name of sea-coal, to the 
lower orders, who Could not afford to buy wood ; and were hawked about the streets in 
sscks, upon men's backs. 

Piping HoT.--This expression is taken fhmi the custom of a baker's bk>wing hitf 
pipe, or horn, in villages, to let the people know his bread is just drawn, and conso'' 
quently " hot" and light* 

Coral Reefs.— The growth of Coral reefs is among the most extraordinary oper»* 
tions of nature. It is caused by the agency of several small animals, or, more aoeo^ 
rately speaking, insects of various species and sizes, which, at certain times, give an 
appearance of animation to the surface of the ocean for a considerable space. The 
reefa are never seen, however, to rise much above the water, but spread laterally to » 
great extent, and that too in equal dimensions from the top downwards, which ooca* 
sions their sides to be so precipitate, as to cause the approach of vessels, from their 
inability te take soundings, to be attended with great danger. 

GoNX lo Pot. — This phrase appears to have been imported from the extremity 
of the globe. We are told that a tailor of Samarcand, the metropolis of Tartary, who 
lived near the gate which led to the burial-ground, wheneve* a corpse was ctoried by 
tiirew a little stone into an eartlien pot, in order to ascertain the number of deaths ftt 
* given time : hence the saying, when any one is dead, " he Is gone to pot.*' 
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All Fools* Day. — This dav is celebrated both in anoie&t and modem times. 
The Romans celebrated a fisstiTal m honour of Venus on that day, when they presented 
her with baskets of flowers^ interspersed with sprigs of myrtle. The. Hindoos haveft 
dav of fooleriesy attended with every species of silly wittidsm, similar to our own. Oar 
volatile neighbours, the French, have their '^ April fools" idso ; the person on whom 
the joke is sncoessfiilly played off is called '' tin poisson (P Avrii,** an April Fish. The 
practice also obtains in Scotland, where the unlucky wight who happens to be the object 
of the practical joke, is called a ffowk — ^that is, a cuckoo, the silliest of birds. 

Diamonds in Brazil.— Diamonds were discovered in Brazil, in 1727, but thejr 
were only sought for on the king's account in 1777. They were then found in the 
Sierra Sfunt ^toine^ and on the left bank on the river Samt Francds ; in the riTen 
Indaia, Aboeta, Sono, Prata, Paracatu, and Saint Antoine. These places were all mt' 
rounded with guards, as well as the District of Sierra de Frio, which has a suito of 
100 square leagues. They have since been discovered in several other rivers and &- 
tricts. The earth in which the diamonds are found is said to be an hydrate of iron, 
derived from ferrunnons schistus. 

Cochineal. — There are three kinds of cochineal. The first is the Amerion, 
which is most used at present ; superior in quality, and higher in price than the others. 
By Linn^ it is called coccus cacti. The second kind is found chiefly on a species of oak, 
the guerctu ileXf in the Levant, Spain, France, and other southern countries, and is 
therefore called oceus ilicis, coccus arborum and kertnes. The third comprehends that 
saleable cochineal, found on the roots of several perennial plants, which is known com- 
monly under the appellation of Polish or German cochineal, or coccus radicnm. The 
second species of it seems to have been used by all the nations of antiquity, and Vn- 
fessor Tychsen conceives it to have been known to Moses under the name of lola. It 
was then used for giving the ground to cloths intended to be dyed with the ridi puride. 
The following etymologies present themselves from the history of this insect Fnoi 
its Latin apellation, coccus, the Spanish diminutive coccinelkt, cochineal ; from its Anhic 
name kermezy the colour cramaMt ; in French, crimsan. In the middle ages it was 
called vermwuhuny whence vermiel and vermilion, though now applied to pulverized 
cinqabar. 

Huzzas. — ^The huzza, as an accompaniment in drinking healths, appears to have 
been introduced in thejoyous reign of that merry Monarch, Charles IL, and first at 
the bacchanals of the Tories, of which^the Whigs, ^ who liked not such music,*' took 
advantage to charge them with brutality and extravagance. 

Tbue Blub. — <!!oventry had formerly the reputation for dyeing blues : insomiidi 
that true blue came to be a proverb, to signify one who was always the same and like 
himself. 

Influenza in the 16th Century.*— Of this malady we have the following account 
in a letter frtmi Randolph, the English Ambassador at the Court of Mary Queen of 
Scots, to CecU (afterwards Lord Burghley,) dated Edmburgh, Nov. 30, 1562 :— " May 
it please your Hcmour, immediately upon the Queen^s arrival here she fell acquainted 
with a new disease, that is common in this town, called the ' New Acquaintance/ 
which passed also through her whole Court, neither sparing lord, lady, nor damsel^ 
not so much as either French or English. It is a pain in their heads that have it, and 
a soreness in their stomachs, with a great cough ; it remaineth with some longer, wills 
others shorter time, as it iindeth apt bodies for the nature of the disease. The Queeia- 
kept her bed six days. There was no appearance of danger, nor many that die of ih^^ 
disjease, except some old folks. My Lord of Murray is now presently in it^ and I an* 
ashamed to say that I am free fr^c)m it, seeing it'seeketh acquaintance at all men'^ 
hands." 

Apothecabies. — It is not easy to determine in what respects the piffmentariir 
sepkusiariiy pharmacopoUBy et mendicamentarii of the Romans agreed with, and in what 
respects they differed from, our modem apothecaries or each other : — ^but, when did 
phyfflcians begin to give up entirely the preparation of medicines to apothecaries ; 
and when did the latter acquire with their name an exclusive title to their business 1 
Conring asserts that the first took place in Africa as early as the first century, whence 
it was introduced into Spain and Italy. The word apotheca signified any kind of store, 
magazine, or warehouse ; and its proprietor was styled apothecarius. We must noL 
therefore, in writings of the 13th and 14th century, consider apotheca as a medicinal 
repository, but as a common shop ; which is evident from its derivatives boUega in 
ItaJiaD, »j^ bwHque in French, 
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Rob Peter to Pat Paul.— This proverb had its origin in the time of Edward 
VI., ^en such of the lands of St. Peter, at Westminster, were invaded by the great 
men of the Court, who, therefore, allowed somewhat out of them towards the repair 
of St Paul's Church. 

Chimneys. — If the houses of the ancient Romans had been lumished with chim- 
neys, Vitruvius would not have failed to have given a description of their construction. 
Yet not a word about them is to be found in his works. Nor does Julius Pollux, who 
made a collection of the Greek names of all the parts of habitations, give a word for 
them any more than Grapaldus, who in more modem times formed a vocabulary of all 
the Latin words used in architecture. That there were no chimneys in the 1 1th, 12th, 
and 13th c<»nturies, seems proved by the curfew, couvrefeu^ of the English and Nor- 
mans. In the lower ages tne iire was made in a sort of stove, which the law required 
should be covered up on retiring to bed. The most ancient allusion extant as made to 
chimneys, is not earlier than tiie year 1 347, a period at which an earthquake, which 
threw down a great many, happened at Venice. Do Gatans, in his history of Padua, 
on going to Rome in 1368, and not finding a chimney in the hotel in which he lodged, 
was obliged to have some built bv masons and carpenters whom he had sent after him. 
These were the first erected in tnat city, and the arms of the Signer of Padua were 
affixed to them, to commemorate the great event. 

Salt. — In warm climates there are inlets of the sea, shut off occasionally firom the 
parent ocean, and where, after the sun's rays have drank up all the water, the depo- 
sited salt remains to be carried away in loads for the uses of man, as sand is earned 
from any ordinary shore. There are in the bowels of the earth prodigious accumula- 
tions of salt, formed doubtless in the same way, during the revolutions of the antedi- 
luvian world, and now explored as salt mines. When the Nile overflows its banks 
with waters, dissolving, althou^ in almost imperceptible proportion, mineral substances 
brought from central Africa, and fills reservoirs afterwards dried up by the sun's heat, 
it leaves in these a rich store of crystallized natron or soda. 

The Pig and Whistle. — In almost every large town there is sure to be a public 
house with the sign of the " Pig and Whistle.*' The term is a corruption of the ''Peg 
and Wassail." In the wassiul bowl the liquor was divided into equal quantities bv 
pegs placed one above the other, to make those who partook of the beverage drink 
fiurly. 

Paper Hangings. — The invention of these is ascribed to England. An artist, 
named Jerome Lanyer, obtained from Charles I., a patent for affixing woollen and 
silken shreds on linen cloth,. &c., for hangings ; wnich, it is stated, preceded and sug- 
gested the use of p&per for that purpose. 

Richard the Third's Crest. — Richard's crest was a white boar. Ratcliffe, 
Catesby, and Level, giving the King their advice, gave rise to the following rhyme : — 

The Cat, the Rat^ and Lovel oar Dogge, 
Bulen all England under a Hogge. 

A gentleman named Collingbome was executed on Tower Hill for the above effudon. 
He was hanged, cut down immediately, and his bowels cast into the fire, which torment 
was so speedily done, tliat when the butcher of an executioner pulled out his heart, (to 
use the words of the historian. Stow), *' he spake and said, ' Jesus, Jesus V " 

The Death- Watch. — The male spider is supplied with a bottle or bladder, 
somewhat similar to a drum, and that ticking noise which lias been termed the death- 
watch, is nothing more than the sound he makes upon this little apparatus, in order to 
serenade and allure his mistress. 

Printing. — Printing is but a modem invention, having been providentially disco- 
vered by Lanrentius of Harlem, in consequence of cutting some letters on trees in a 
wood ; afterwards rubbing them with ink, impressing a piece of paper upon them, and 
^king ofi* the impressions, to amuse his grand-children. He first made use of teparate 
Vfooden /ype«, about 1430. Faustus of Meiitz, and Guttemberg of Strasburg, acquired 
and improved the art, in consequence of his original invention. This important disco- 
very has been attended with the most beneficial and wonderful results ; for to it are 
owing chiefly our deliverance from ignorance and error, the progress of Learning, the 
revival of the Scieiices, and numberless improvements in Arts, which, without this 
noble invention, would have been either lost to mankind, or confined to the knowledge 
of a few. 
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SHAKSPERE. 

BY JOHN BOLTOIf ROGERSOX. 

How shall we speak of him whose eherish'd name • 
la link'd to glorious and undying fame ; « 

Poet of every clime, and class, and age, 
The woTshipp'd wonder of the world's wide stage ! 
What pen can write, what tongue can speak of him 
In terms that seem not lustreless and dim I 
Yet turn wo ever wondering to the past, 
To pierce the shroud round Shakspere's greatness cast. 
How look'd he in his mortal life, how spoko 
Those Ups that passions numberless havo woke ? 
How fashion'd was the temple that enshrined 
The rare and matchless jewel of his mind { 
What was the seeming of his human form. 
Ere it became a dweller with the worm I 
What were the sources from whose founts he drew 
His draughts of knowledge, ever fresh and true i 
Wliat volumes came before his studious sight. 
Whose leaves for him bore fruits of wise delight 1 
Who were the co-mates of that wondrous man. 
Who knew alike both prince and artizan ! 
With equal skill he painted mirth and woe — 
What joys were his, what sorrows did he know ? 
Alike ne knew the smallest, greatest things, 
The schemes of pedlars, and the plots of kings. 
The buoyant hopes of youth, the cares of age. 
The quips of jester, and the saws of sage. 
With fSwry elves he fill*d the mystic green. 
Or cast his spells o'er some enchanted scene ; 
For him the past gave up its mighty dead. 
And heroes paced again with muled tread ; 
He waved at will his ever-potent wand. 
And forms appear'd from known and unknown land :] 
His genius and his life must ever be 
. At once a miracle and mystery I 

Oreat Shakspere ! — ^at the name each bosom thrills. 
And every heart with fond emotion fills — 
Glory of nations ! 'tis our boast and pride 
To say on England'is shore he lived and died ! 
In his own bii-th-place did his eye-lids doise. 
In native earth his ** honour'd bones" repose. 
No high ancestral lineage did he trace. 
He was the best and greatest of his race. 
Noblest of nobles, king of sovereign men. 
Who sway the so^, whose sceptre is the pen. 
Wherever mind curbs might, or thought is free. 
The people own his heart-throned majesty. 
We have the dwelling where his childish eyes 
First leam'd to look upon the blessed skies^ 
Where once he clung around the parent knee. 
And lisp'd the words of guileless infancy. 
There pass'd the morning of his life, whose primcf 
Pour'd quenchless splendour o'er his land and time ; 
And near that home came on lii^ eve and night — 
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To him the heralds of immortal Ught. 

And shall we aaffet then to pass away 

Oar Shakspere's home like things of eommon eky ; 

ShaU min desecrate his loted retreat^ 

The hallow'd shrine of thousand pilgrim feet ! 

It must not he 1 — ^those lowly wails shall stand. 

Guarded with reverent oaroi to grace the land | 

And eoontless sans riiall yet a radiance died 

O'er that dear roof which sheltered Bhakspere'a bead ! 



THE DUTCH SLEEPER. 

t 

Rakel PxsntfiHL was an honest, round little mad, sedentary and phlegmatfe, 
penave and patient, following the respectable and profitable trade of breeches-makef ^ 
in the town of — ' , in the province of — — . 

His face was the index of his mind, there being nothing very remarkable or saga- 
douB in it. A joke or a witticism being as foreign to his nnderstanding as to his 
ntteranee, for he Could neither give nor take, always measuring his periods, and clip- 
ping his words, with the same exactness as he did his cloth. 

In his gait there was neither eentility nor firmness ; for his lees, small and slender 
in proportion to his btllk, being rauier inclined to bow, occasioned him to waddle and 
trundle along, to the great Aversion and mockery of every little scapegrace in the 
town. But &e breeches-maker was a man of too much solidity to be moved by a trifle ; 
and although he never laughed at their derision, or indeed at any thing else in the 
whole course of his life, their satirical remarks were wholly disregarded, and puffing 
forth the lamed of his pipe, with his hands throat in the ci^aeious pockets of his nether 
ooverings, he made his way with the precision and diligence of a treht^uyU 

Yet, notwithstanding all the mental and personal pecnHarities of Karel Pietrebl, 
he was a general &vourite with all who knew him, In £ac^ it was doubtless to those 
^^ peoidiarities he owed their fiivonr, and most of his associates b^g shrewd fellows, 
and fbnd of cracking a joke, in a good-humoured wav, tiiey regarded Karel as a most 
eligible butt for their raille^ ; aiKl the more so, as their wii, however broad, was very 
unlikely to give offence where its point was neither felt nor understood.' Yet, like the 
^meuBsion of flint and sted, the meeting of Karel and his .oommdes, w«0 always pro* 
wctivo of some bright sparks. 

IT. 

BIS DWELLtNd 

Was that of his forefathers, where, even in the remembranoe of Karel^ his grandfiithe^ 
Markus, and his own father, Gerrit Fietrehl, had iniMiufaotured coverings for the lower 
Pvts of the grand&thers and fitthers of half the town of — ^ ; and here did he more 
diligently pursue his sedentary labonr after the good and excellent example of his 
>>reeches-making and industrious progenitors, following their cut and &shion as the 
wiread followeth the needle ; and every body, not without reason, reckoned him a man 
^} tolerable substance ; for Karel was no rollmg stone, though he might certainly look 
hke one, having [never travelled further tlian from one end of the town to the other. 

HI 

AN OBS^llVAflOflr. 

. A man's hme is v^ry offcen his misfortone ; for no sooner doth forttme or favour 
fti9e mm above his proper level, thai^ he is immediately rendered uneasy by tbostf 
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who flock around, either to i^lmire or laugh at him, unable to return the ooortefljf d 
the one party, or parry the sneering politeness of the other, if he possess disainuni* 
tion enough to make the distinction. 

Unfortunately for Master Karel he had the &me of being very good-natnred (is 
we have beforo observed,) and this circumstance- gave occasion to many wags to pat 
practical jokes upon him, greatly to the said Karel's discomfiture, and a knot of these 
same lovers of fim having assembled early one evenins at their usual rendezrous in 
the town (where, after the labours of the day, Pietrehl punctually adjourned to enjoy 
himself,) laid their heads together, and formed such a grand conspiracy agunst that 
placid and inoffensive man, with so much secrocy, precaution and judgment^ that it was 
infallible in its operations. 

IV. 

KAREL ENTERS WITH HIS BANDS IN HIS BRBSCBES-POC&ETS, INNOCENT AND UNSOSPiaOU^ 

WITH ▲ SHORT PIPE IN HIS MOUTH. 

A sort of k)w grunt passed for a reply to the warm and friendly preetfaig of the 
company, and the top of a half-tub (his ordinary and chosen seat) received the rotnid 
breech of Karel ; and his little eyes were seen at times through* the curling doadicf 
smoke he puffed forth, peering at one or other of his friends, who began to be Twt^ 
jocose and loquacious, directing their looks and words to the centre of comieali^ 
Master Pietrehl, who, on his part, winked, nodded, and whiffed, sipping intermittii^) 
his pleasant beverage, which, having by repeated applications completely exhausted, 
his fHends the conspirators, generously, but cunningly, handed hun their jug^ tbe 
which the fear of giving offence precluded him from declining, till at last, byduitrf 
boozing, he began to blink and waver a little from his customary erect and staid demet* 
nour, and many were the cunning looks and inuendoes bandiea about by these design* 
ing drolls, who were anxiously watching the effect of their pleasant conceit. 

V. 

A SPEECH. 

Observing that Master Karel was truly in a mellow condition^ and that they ha^ 
never seen him further gone than what is termed ftiddled, the ringleader proposed tlje 
h^lth of *^ Honest Mynheer Pietrehl/' The jovial fellows simultaneously raised their 
hands, their cups, and their voices, and pledged the breeches-maker. 

What a situation Karel was in I His heai*t was opened, though his eyes w«n 
almost dosed by the generous liquor, he had so innocently and unguardedly pooiei 
down his parched throat ; and he sensibly felt the honour they had conferred uponhiia 

Gratitude prompted him to rise, but plenitude glued him fast to the tab-top* 
However, a friend's eye and hand alike are prompt ; and seeing an inclination » 
agreeable to their own wishes, show itself in Pietrehl, they quickly offered their a«^ 
vices ; and, having raised him on his legs and the head of the tub, they left him standing 
in eqidlibrio between his corporation and his inexpressibles. With all the grace of * 
dancing bear, he extended his short thick arms, bearing in one hand his pipe, in the 
other, an empty jug. He moved his lips — a solenm silence prevailed ; and the foUow* 
ing expressive and intelligible words fell from the lips of the inebriated breeches* 
maker : *• Gentleman — (hiccup) — ^the honour — (hiccup) — ^thank you." 

The rest was inaudible ; his drowsy eyelids closed ; the jug and pipe fell fromhif 
nerveless hands, and he fell backwards, fortunately backwards, from the tab, ft^t 
asleep and unharmed, for the thickn'ess of ten pair of (not) small-dothes broke his M* 

DISPATCH. 

This was the moment for action. The soporific potion they had administered is 
his drink had taken effect, and lifting him in their arms, they bore the unconsdoos 
Karel on board of a trekschuy or passage-boat, which pertained to some of the coO' 
spirators, and gave the word to the jagerof driver to proceed as rapidly as posaible; in 
a fewbpurSf they reached a town about tetii miles distant \ ai^ xaising Karel gentljf 
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from his sleepiiig-plaoe^ marched with him faito a neighbooring bier-kroeg or ale-house* 
and there placing him on a similar half-tab to the one he had oocapied a few hours 

before, at Che town of , they sat themselves down to smoking and drinking^ waiting 

unpaliently for Karel wakening, for the oonthiuanoe of thedr Joke. 



' VII. 

THB BBEBCHKB-IUKBB AWAKES. 



Three-quarters of an hour had scarcely elapsed, when Gerritt Pimpernel, one o 
the conspirators, entered the bier-kroeg, and informed his companion that he had 
engaged several of the townspeople, his particular acquaintances, to aid and assist him 
in the execution of their plot, and the train they had lain so dexterously was ready to 
be fired when Pietrehl should awake. As impatientlv as a hungry man watcheth the 
boiling of a pot, did the conspirators watch the eye-hds of Karel, when flnajly a loud 
and long-drawn snore, heralded the retnni cf his senses. 

He extended his jaws and his eyes till they assumed the form of geometrical circles, 
and when their fit of yawning and staring had continued for tiie space of five minntesL 
to the great diverenon of his friends, whose jerkins were visibly moved by an inward 
laughter, which convulsed them, he utterod an interjectional, ** Bless me !" and 
shaking his ears and rubbing his eyes, which were rather misty, and as yet conveyed 
very dreary and imperfect images of outward things to his sensorium, he rose upon his 
legs, and buttoning his jerkin, pulling his hat titter on his head, and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, he gave a nod and waddled, in anything but a risht line, into 
the public street^ followed at a short distance by the whole groyp of his gigj^ing com- 
panions. 

VIII. 

HIS COUBSE. 

Karel, little dreaming of the distance he was from his native place, on quitting the 
bier-kroeg, turned to the right, as usual, to go to his own shop, which was at the bot- 
tom of the street ; but he had not advanced more than fifi^y paces, when he drew back 
i^gain with a shudder, for he perceived that a canal ran directly across his path. 

" Umph ! Bless me," said Pietrehl, scratching his head, ^' I've wandered ! yes, 
old Hans Lobberegt's good liquor hath confoundeded me. Umph I nmph !" Then 
recoUeding his nephew lived within two doors of the canal, it occurred to him that in 
his present mtuation tiie arm of the youth would be very acceptable in escorting him 
to his own house, which he had eo unaccountably missed ; and no sooner had he 
maturely deliberated, than he instantly perceived the'necesdiy of such a measure, and 
knocking loudly and incessantly at the door, a gruff voice from above demanded his 



** Nicholaas, is that you, Nicholaas Pietrehl f* faiqulred Karel, f<N* the voice 
struck him as unusually hoarse. 

** And who the devil's Nidiolaas Pietrehl f said the man. Karel started back 
with surprise^ rubbing his eyes, and ^^rondering at this marvellous change. '^ And what 
do you mean," continued the man, surlily, ^by disturbing honoBt people from their 
rest at this hour !" 

'* Good Lord V exclaimed the astonished Karel, uplifting his hands, " as I'm an 
bonest man and a breeches-maker, nephew Nicholaas Pie^r^, the clock-maker, cer- 
tainly dwelt here yesterday." 

« You be " 

** Civil, at any rate," muttered Karel, as he heard the man dose the window in a 
P^on, and hailing one who was approaching, ''Prithee, friend," said he, ''canst 
thou infonn me where one Nicholaas Petrehl, a dock-maker by trade, dweUs V* 

" Not m this town." 

" How ! thou art a stranger, then, perhaps 1" 

" Not quite. Mister ; I've lived here the last ten years." 

'' And not know Nichobuis Pietrehl I" said the brechee-maker. 

« No." 

"Umph I'' cried Karel thoughtfully, yet really not knowing w)iat(6 think^ "Post 
^w old Hans Lobberegt, Gerritt Pimpemd, or Lon Winkelau: !" 
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<< No I Then I say Hiovl hast told aa iuMa*iLth ia ^Meiting thou art m u^Mbitant 
<)f this town, "^vry body know« 'em," said the iadigoaat Kare1« 

Hereupon the tpvmsman could contain himself no longer ; but hayBtiiig into a 
loud laugh, called out to some who were intentionally passing, that there was a madman 
broke lose ; which they no sooner heard, than running towards the astonished Kard, 
they began to. stare at him, and pass rude jokes upon him, till the patience of the 
breeches-maker was nearly exhausted. 

" Who is he I — ^what is he !" demanded they : " has he tumbled fipom the moon, 
or tias he come in the fog V* 

" Honest folks,** said Karel beseechlinglyi " spare your ^bes ; I am Karel 
Pietrehl. ]U>rd ! you all know me ! I have been a merry-making with Long Gerrit 
Pimpernel, Lon Winj^elaar^ one-eyed Markus, and lame Jan, at old Hans Lobberegt's ; 
you know him too," 

Testifying their surprise, by holding up their hands, and uttering in concert along 
inter jectional Oh ! •* Poor fellow," exclaimed they, **he*8 certainly crazed, and wants 
to moke us believe we know folks we never saw nor heard of ! Ha, ha, ha." 

^ Let me pass ! let me pass !" roared the angry breeches-maker, unable to beftr 
their humour any longer, and rushing desperately forward, he passed them, and ran in 
the direction which he believed led to his own house, for his confusion and the obscu- 
rity of the night did not allow him to make any particular observation. 

Away he scampered, like a lusty and unwieldy elephant closed by the hunters ; his 
pursuers scarcely able to keep hini in view, so much were they overcome by excessive 
laughter, and the sullen stillness of the night was broken by the merry echo of " Ha, 
ha, ha I" while a multitude of fears, forebodings, and apprehensions spurred on tiie 
bewildered breeches-maker, and strange to tell, he won the race, distancing hia fol- 
lowers by the turning of a street. 

His trembling hand was already on the latch of the door, his heart bounded with 
joy, and he entered, and closed it against his pursuers, but the • violent and extraor- 
dinary ejiertion ha had undergone caused him to awoon, and tiieve lay the poor hunted 
Karel, till the voices of those who had ao suddenly loet him aroused faira again to life : 
and, though his heart palpitated, he hugged himself with the tranquihzing supposition 
that he was aecure witnin his own dwelling, and raising himself he proceeded to bis 
chamber, when, to his unutterable supriae, he pwroeivGd a light bormng in the room. 
^-^ More mystery 1 more devilry I" tiiought Karel ; and walking forward with aJI the 
firmneaa and conaequenee of a master in his own house, he advanced to the door, when 
4(how was the continent Karcd ecandalized J) he behead a young and lovely woman 
arranging har head-dress before a mirror, graodtiiUy tossing about her head (sach a 
anow-wh^ swan neck !^ and humming a tune : heri^dn contrasted with her raven hair 
appeared like polished ivory ; and being, moreover, diaeneumbered of her exterior gar- 
ments, wliicli lay in a heap beside her, she appeared like an animated statue, elegantly 
draperied ; while Karel) with his hands in his pockets, stood like aatatue of admiration 
and wonder on the threshhold of the door. The old bachelor's eyes, tlie &umiedt part 
about him, puasUng his brains (which were ^ completely entangled as a 0y in a web) 
to unravel the niyatery of tins i^pearanoe, and he evidently began to auspact, upon a 
cursQiy examiuaUon, that he had mistaken the house : when, lo t a piercinff shriek 
from the affrighted fiiir one, made him tremble like an aspen leaf, and the modest^' or 
oonfosion of the suffrnwvo having made lier ex.tinguish the oandle, the poor breeches- 
maker waa siurounded by dar^ess, aludeka, and confusion ; and thinki^ it the wiseit 
plan to take advantage of the obscurity to retreat, he rushed into the street, and iihuwt 
into the arms of those whom, just before, he had so happily eluded. They hailed his 
abearance with an exulting shout, whidi eihot tbron^ ^le nervous and agitated frame 
of Pietjiebl like a thunder-Mt and a^;8in he ran f^rvwcd^ he l^^ew not whtfher. 

IX. 

THE BBEECHES-VAICER STRUGGLBS, AND SINKS] PEEPER INTO niFFICULTT. 

^ Stop him : Holdliim fiiet 1*' cried a dossen voioeB. ^ For the aakas of your 
wives and children, don't let him loose upon the town. Take heed, Molkus, that be 
does not Inte thee r' i^id an^vounding the bow teniifiad Pietrebl <«dio really began \fi 
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imagine that he or they were mad, and in either case it was a serious consideration) 
they pinioned his arms, and dragged the exiiausted, breathless, and unresisting breeches 
maker, to his great joy, to the very bUr^kroeg he had just before quitted, and which 
^ verily mistook for Hans Lobberegt*s. 

Puffing, blowing, and panting, diey seated him on the top of the tub, and he was 
thunderstruck when, endeavouring to recognise some acciuaintanee among his tormen- 
ton, he discovered iaat not one single feature in the whole group of grimiing physiog- 
Mo^es was kQown to him. 

X. 

TRANSFOaMATION. 

Hans Lobberegt was now his only hope and last resource ; his recognition and 
ivtaiMieition would instantly free him from the unpleasant embargo which these blood- 
honnds, these strangers, had so unjustly laid upon him ; and with a faint, tremulous 
Tove, he called for the host ; when, lo ! a thin, dapper^ cringing, dark man, with a 
■piking siOQth, and twinkling eyo, the very opposite of big-beUied Hau9 Ldiibenregt 
•f ■■■ i ■■ , answeiPed Pietrehl's sunmions. 

^Where's Hans Lobberegt V* 

^ H$tm Lobberegt 1" answered the host, with a well-foigned atare of stupidiif. 

^ Ay ; the master of tliis bier-kroeff,*' 




^ continued 
^ friend ^ 

I'Dinot : and, joking apart, what's your pleasure V 

" I Imve no pleasure," roared tlie bewildered breeches-maker ; •* I am mad, and 
ye are all mad together." 

This rhapsody increased the merriment of the assembly, ably backed by the con- 
^irators, who, carefully concealing themselves from thu view of Karel, most heartily 
enjoyed his astonishment and rage. 

XI. 

}. TRANSPOBTATION. 

^AngeTimakesaman dry," and notwithstanding Karel's tormenting and inex- 
flicable situation (for never was poor devil so hunted and mysteriously maltreated), he 
"*dnot the heart to refuse the jug which was offered him ; and thereby his courage 
tog strengthened, he rose and commanded them at the risk and peril of their own 
persons, to stand back and let liim pass peaceably to his own shop, without let or moles- 
tation. 

** Who art thou 1 Where is thy shop V demanded the knaves. " Wo don*t 
«ww thee." 

" Is not my name Karel Pietrehl ! and do I not dwell in this street ? Oh, Lord ! 
**rd ! are ye all mad, or dinink, or what ails ye V* 

" Neither one nor t'other," repUed one of tlicm ; " but truly thou must be mad 
^ «»y thou livest in this town ; nay, canst tliou claim acquaintance with any here 1 We 
pil of this to^Ti." Karel looked at them and shook his head grievously ; yet still 
Sieving ^ey had put a trick upon liini. 

**Come," said^the desponding Pietrehl, "HI give ye a ducat to drink if ye will 
^'y permit me to show you my house — ^follow me — ^bring me back if what I utter 
P^ve false." t 

There was so much reason in this request, that they could not deny it, knowing, 
^i ftiU well,that his journey would be bootless, and only increase his confusion. 
, . With the greatest care and precision Karel bent his way, as ho imagined, towards 
Jw nice snug little shop ; but what pen can paint his dismayed countenance, when he 
'ound that his house and part of the street had actually vanished, and that upon closer 




^jiere have I got to V* In lieu of replying to these questions, they led him back again 
^^out difficulty or resistance to the bieriroeg, where an iruosistible drowsiness soon 
<^ereuae him, and fiUlmginto a deep sleep, they bore him U) the (refc«cAiu^^ 
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XII. 
it's all a dream. 

When honest Karel opened his eyes again, the pleasant physiognomies of bis old 
cronies beamed upon him with a joyous welcome. 

^ Thank God !" said the delighted Karel, ^ I am with yon agidn.'* 

^ Ey !" said long Gerrit Pimpernel, without moving a muscle, ^ what, dreaming 
with your eyes open, Master Pietrehl ! Come, come ! you've had a loi^ nap ; no 
compliment to the company, and " 

** Have I really been sleeping all this time 1" said Karel, doubtingly, the impres* 
sion of what had passed still strong on his mind. ** Ob, what a dream I've had ! boi 
yet I thought I was awake too ! Surely " 

^'Oh I let's have the dream ! let's have the dream by all means," died the wagi^ 
with one voice, promising themselves much sport from the relation. 

And after they had convinced Karel Pietrehl, against his own opinion, that he had 
actually been asleep, they liad truly cause to wonder at the genius and invention of the 
breeches-maker, in enlax^ing upon, and multiplying the occurrences (^, that memorable 
night ; and it was ever afterwards a source of merriment to the roguish plotters ; for 
KarePs dream was the only topic upon wliich he became truly eloquent ; and in the 
course of time, with his additions and alterations, the original adventure was aboost 
entirely forgotten. 



OUR LOVELY ENGLISH QUEEN. 

(Lines wriiten after contemplating a Portrait qf Her Majesttf.) 
BY MRS. E. 8. CRAVEN GREEN. 

I saw her in her beauty, — 

Not in pride of pomp or power. 
Not in halls of re^ glory. 

Nor in rose-encircled bower. 
But in a summer chamber. 

Sat joyful, yet serene, 
With a smile like moonlight splendor. 

Our lovely English Queen ! 
Soft to her snowy bosom 

A priceless gem she prest, 
(The dearest of her treasures. 

The Jewels of her breast,) 
A cherub Infapjt, wearing 

Her graces in its mien — 
And the home charm of affection 

Adbm'd our English Queen ! 
As long as Wife and Mother 

Are names to Britons dear. 
And home a blessed bond-tie. 

To elevate and cheer, ^ 
A sweet yet proud emotion 

Shall thrill us at this scene. 
And hearts bow down to honour 

Our lovely English Queen ! 
High in history story 

The Maiden Sovereign shuies. 
But love's diviner glory 

Victoria's brow entwines ; 
Star of our sea-girt Island ! 

Bright in her virtue's sheen, 
Victoria, the Beloved ! 

Our own truQ En^ii^ ^u«Qu\ 
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. THE CITY OF THE DEMONS. 

BY WILLIAM MAGINN. 

Ill days of yore there lived in the flourishing city of Cairo a Hebrew Rabbi, by 
name Jochonan, who was the most learned of his nation. His &me went over the 
East, and the most distant people sent their young men to iinbibe wisdom from his 
lips. He was deeply skilled in the traditions of the &,thers, and his word, on a dis- 
puted pointy was decisive. He was pious, just, temperate, and strict ; but he had one 
vice : — ^a love of gold had seized upon his heart, and he opened not his hand to the 
poor. Yet he was wealthy above most, his wisdom being to him the source of riches. 
The Hebrews of the city were grieved at this blemish on the wisest of their people ; 
bnt though the elders of the tribe continued to reverence him for his &me, the women 
and children of Cario called him by no other name than that of Rabbi Jochonan the 
miser. 

None knew so well as he the ceremonies necessary for initiation into the religion 
of Moses ; and,' consequently, the exercise of those solemn offices was to him another 
source of gain. One day, as he walked into the fields about Cairo, conversing with a 
youth on the interpretation of the law, it so happened that the angel of death smote 
the young .man suddenly, and he fell dead before the feet of the Rabbi, even while he 
was yet speaking. When the Rabbi found that the youth was dead, he rent his gar- • 
ments, and glorified the Lord. But his heart was touched, and the thoughts of death 
troubled him in the visions of the night. He felt uneasy when he reflected on his 
hardness to the poor, and he said, " Blessed be the name of the Lord I the first good 
thing that I am asked to do, in that holy name, will I perform." But he sighed, for 
he feared that some one might ask of him a portion of his gold. 

While yet he thought upon these things, there came a loud cry at his gate. 

** Awake, thou sleeper !" said the voice, ** awake ! a child is in danger of death^ 
and the mother hath sent me for thee, that thou mayest do thine oflice." 

** The night is dark and gloomy," said the Rabbi, coming to his casement, " and 
mine age is great ; are there not younger men than I in Cairo V* 

" For thee only. Rabbi Jochonan, whom some call the wise, but whom otliers call 
Rabbi Jochonan the miser, was I sent. Here is gold,'* said he, taking out a purse of 
sequins, — *^ I want not thy labour for nothing. I adjure thee to come, in the name of 
the living Grod." 

So the Rabbi thought upon the vow he had just made, and he groaned in th« 
spirit, for the purse sounded heavy. 

'* As thou hast adjured me by that name, I will go with thee," said he to the 
man ; " but I hope the distance is not far. Put up thy gold." 

*' The place is at hand," said the stranger, who was a gallant youth, in magnifi- 
cent attire. ** Be speedy, for time presses." 

Jochonan arose, dressed himself, and accompanied the stranger, after having 
carefully locked up all the doors of his house, and deposited his keys in a secret 
place — at which the stranger smiled. 

" I never remefnber," said the Rabbi, " so dark a night. Be thou to me as a 
guide, for I casx hardly see the way." 

**I know it well," replied the stranger, with a sigh ; "it is a way much fre* 
Rented, and travelled hourly by many ; lean upon mine arm, and fear not." 

They journeyed on ; and though the darkness was great, yet the Rabbi could se« 
when it occasionally brightened, that he was in a place strange to him. " I thought," 
said he, ** I knew all the country for leagues about Cairo, yet I know hot where I am. 
I hope, young man," said he tb his companion, ** that tliou hast not missed the way ;" 
and his heart misgave him. 

*' Fear not," returned the stranger : " your journey is even now done," and, as 
he spoke, the feet of the Rabbi slipped from under him, and he rolled down a great 
height. When he recovered, he found that his companion' had fallen also, and stood 
by his side. 

** Nay, yonng man," said the Rabbi, " if thus thou sportest with the grey hain of 
•gji tiiy days are nnmbered. Woe unto him tha^ insults the hoary head P 
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The stranger made au excuse, and they journeyed on some little further in sUenee. 
The darkness grew less, and the astonidbed Rabbi, lifting up his eyes, found that thejr 
had come to the gates of a city which he had never before seen. Yet he knew aU 
the cities of the land of Egypt, and he had walked but half an hour from his dwelliog 
in Cairo. So he knew not what to think, but followed the man with trembling. 

They soon entered the gates of the city, which was lighted up as if there were a 
festival in every house. The streets were full of revellers, and nothing "but a sound of 
joy could be heard. But when Jochonan looked upon their £Eu;e8 — ^they were the &oa 
of men pained witliin ; and he saw, by the marks they bore, that they were MazikiD.* 
He was terrified in his soul : and, by the light of the torches, he looked also upon the 
tnce of 'Ills companion, and behold ! he saw upon him, too, the m^rk that showed fail 
to be a demon. The Rabbi feared excessively — ahuost to hunting : but he thought it 
better to . be silent, and sadly he followed his guide, who brought him to a splendid 
house, in the most ma^iificent quarter of the city. 

'' Enter here," said tlie Demon to Jochonan, '' for this house is mine. The ladjr 
and the child are in the upper chamber •/* and, accordingly, the sorrowful Babtt 
ascended the stairs to find them. 

The lady, whose dazzling beauty was slirouded by melancholy beyond hope, by in 
bed ; the child, in rich raiment, slumbered on the lap of the nurse, by her side. 

''I have brought to thee, light of my eyes !" said the Demon, '' Riebeoca, bebved 
of my soul ! I have bi*ou<;lit thee Rabbi Jochonan, the wise, for whom l^oa £di4 
desire. Let him, then, speedily begin his ofRce : I shall fetdi aH things neeeoBUJf 
for he is in haste to depart." He smiled bitterly as he said these words, looking it 
the Rabbi ; and left the room, followed by the nurse. 

When Jochonan and the lady were alone, she turned in bed towards him, tjA 
said, *' Unhappy man that thou art ! knowest thou where thou hast been brou^U" 
" 1 do," said he, with a heavy groan ; " I know that I am in a city of the Maaldn." 

'' Know tlien, further," said she, and the tears gushed from eyes brighter Uisn the 
diamond ; ^' know then, furtlier, that no one is ever brought here, unless he hath ao- 
ned before the Lord. What my sin hath been imports not to thee — and I seek not to 
know thine. But here thou remainest for ever — lost even as I am lost." And fi» 
wept again. The Rabbi dashed his turban on the ground, and tearing his hUE| 
exclaimed, " Woe is me ! Who art thou, woman, that speakest to me thus V* 

*' I am a Hebrew woman," said she, '' the daughter of a Doctor of the Laws, te 
the city of Bagdad ; and being brought hither, it matters not how, I am married tot 
prince among the Mazikin, even him who was sent for thee. - And that child, whoB 
thou sawest, is our first-bom, and I could not bear the thought that the soul (^ off 
innocent babe should perish. I therefore besought my husband to try to bnng hithec 
a priest, that the law of Moses (blessed be his memory I) should be done ; and ftf 
fame, which has spread to Bagdad, and lands further towards the rising of the 80% 
made me think of thee. Now my husband, though great among the Maa^kin^ iajnon 
just than the other demons ; and he loves me, whom he hath ruined, with aloTOflf 
despair. So he said, that the name of Jochonan the wise was familiar unto him, and 
that he knew thou wouldst not be able to refuse. What thou hast done, to give hiD 
power over thee, is known to thyself." 

" I swear before heaven," said the Rabbi, '^that I have ever diligently kqittht 
law, and walked stedfastly after the traditions of our fathers, from the day of ml 
youth upward. I have wronged no man in word or deed, and I have daily worehippw 
the Lord ; minutely performing all the ceremonies thereto needful." 

*' Nay," said the Lady, " all this thou mightest have done, and more^ and yet be 
in the power of the demons. But time passes, for I hear itie foot of my hosbiBd 
mounting the stair. There is one chance of thine escape." 

" What is that ? lady of beauty !" said the agonized Rabbi. 

'^ Eat not, drink not, nor take fee or reward while here ; and as long as ihoo 
e&nst do thus, the Mazikin have no power over thee, dead or alive. Have coiUBg»tf^ 
persevere." 

As she ceased from peaking, her husband entered tha room, followed by thi 
nurse, who bore all things requisite for the ministration of the Rabbi. With a W^ 

* Z)«mona 
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beart lie peiibmied his daty, and the child was nmnbered among the lutfafiil. Bat 
when, as usual, at the oondosion of the ceremony, the wine was handed roond to bo 
iMted by the diild, the mother, and the Rabbi, he reAised it, when it came to him, 
ttjiM,— 

^Spare me, my Lord, for I have made a vow that I &st this day ; and I wifl eat 
oot| neither will I drink." 

^ Be it as thoa pleasest," said the Demon, " I will not that thou shonldeet break 
thy TOW :'* and he laughed aloud. 

So the poor Rabbi was taken into a chamber, looking into a garden, where he 
passed the remainder of the night and day, weeping, and praying to the Lord that he 
would d^ver him from the dty of Demons. But when the twelfth hour came, and 
the nm was set, the Prinee of the Mazikin came again unto him, and said : 

'' Eat now I pray thee, for the day of thy vow is past ;" and he set meat before 
him. 

'^ Pardon again thy servant, my Lord,'* said Jochonan^ ''in this thing. I have 
uother vow finr this day also. I pray thee be not angry with thy servant." 

^ I am not angry,*' said the Demon, '' be it as thou pleasest, I respect thy vow;*' 
and he laoi^ed louder than before. 

So the Rabbi sat another day in his chamber, by the garden, weeping and praying. 
And when the sun had gcme behind the hills, the Prince of the Mazilun again stood 
^)cfore him and said, 

^ Eat now, for thou must be an hungered. It was a sore vow of thine ;" and he 
offered him damtier meats. 

And Jochonan felt a strong desire to eat, but he prayed inwardly to the Lord, 
ud the temptation passed ; and he answered, 

** Excuse thy servant yet a third time, my Lord, that I eat not. I have renewed 
tty vow." 

''Be it 80, then," said the other, '^Urise and follow me." 

The Demon took a torch in his hand, and led the Rabbi throueh winding passages 
of his piJace, to the door of a lofty cliaraber, which he opened with a key that he tm>k 
from a nidie in the walL On entering the room, Jochonan saw that it was of solid 
silver,— the floor, ceiling, walls, even to the threshold and the door-posts. And the 
fioriooaly caarved roof and borders of the ceiling' shone in the torch-light, as if they 
were the fiuidfiil work of frost In the midst were heaps of silver money, piled up in 
muneoBe urns of the same metal, even over the brim. 

*' Thoa hast done me a servicable apt. Rabbi," said the Demon ; '' take of theoe 
whAt thou pleasest ; ay, were it the whole." 

^l caanot my Lord," said Jochonan. '' I was adjured by thee to come hither in 
the name of God ; and in that name I came, not for fee or reward." 

^ Follow me," said the Prince of the Mazikin ; and Jochonan did so, into an inner 
chamber. 

It was of gold, as the other was of silver. Its golden roof was supported by 
pillsrs and pilasters of gold, resting upon a golden floor. The treasures of the kings 
^^ the earth would not purchase one of the four-and-twenty vessels of golden coins, 
whidi wer^ deposited in six rows along the room. No wonder ; for they were filled 
by the constant labours of the demons of the mines. The heart of Jochonan was 
moved by avarice, when he saw them shining in yellow light, like the autumnal sun, 
as they i^ected the beams of the torch. But God enabled him to persevere. 

** These are thine," said the Demon ; '' one of the vessels which thou beholdest 
would make thee richest of the sons of men — ^and I give thee them all." 

But Jochonan refused again ; and the Prince of the Mazikin opened the door of 
a third chamber, which was called the Hall of Diamonds. When the Rabbi entered, 
he screamed aloud, and put his hands over his eyes, for the lustre of the Jewels 
^zzled him, as if he had looked upon the noon-day sun. In vases of agate were 
neaped diamonds beyond numeration, the smallest of which was larger than a pigeon's 
%%' On alabaster tables lay amethysts, topazes, rubies, beryls, and all other precious 
"tones, wrought by the hands of skilful artists, beyond power of computation. The 
room was lighted by a carbuncle, which, from the end of the hall, poured its ever 
uving light, brighter than the rays of noon-tide, but cooler than the gentle radiance of 
^e dewy moon. This was a sore ti'ial on the Rabbi ; but he Was strengthened from 
*Wt, and hs refused again. 
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" Thou knowest me, then, I perceive, O Jochonan, son of Ben-David,'* said the 
Prince of the Mazikin ; '* I am a Demon who would tempt thee to destruction. As 
thou hast withstood so far, I tempt thee no more. Thou hast done a service, which, 
though I value it not, is acceptable in tlie sight of her whose love to me is dearer than 
the light of life. Sad has been that love to thee, my Rebeoca ! Why should I do 
that which would make thy cureless grief more grievous I You have yet anoiiMr 
chamber to see," said he to Jochonan, who had closed his eyes, and was praybf 
fervently to the Lord, beating his breast. 

Far different from the other chambers was the one into which the Rabbi was next 
introduced : it was a mean and paltry kpartment, without furniture. On its filtlqf 
walls hung innumerable bunches of rusty keys, of all sizes, disposed without order* 
Among them, to the astonishment of Jochonan, hung the keys of his own house, those 
which he put to hide when he came on this miserable journey, and he gazed upw 
them intently. 

** What dost thou see,'* said the Demon, '^ that makes t^ee look so eagerly ? Cia 
he who has refused silver and gold, and diamonds, be moved by a paltry bunch of 
rusty iron!" 

*' They are mine own, my Lord," said the Kabbi ; ^' them will I take if they he 
offered to me." 

« Take them, then," said the Demon, putting them into his hand ;— '' thoa 
mayest depart. But, Rabbi, open not thy house only, when thou retumest to Cairo^ 
but th V h^irt also. That thou didst not open it before, was that which gave me power 
over thee. It was well that thou didst one act of charity in coming with me without 
reward, for it has been thy salvation. Be no more Rabbi Jochonan the miser." 

The Rabbi bowed to the ground, and blessed the Lord for his escape. ** But how," 
said he, ** am I to return, for I know not the way ?" — ^ Close thine eyes,'* said the 
Demon. He did so, and in the space of a moment, he heard the voice of the Prinee 
of the Mazikin ordering him to open them again. And behold, when he opened them, 
he stood in the centre of his own cliamber, in his house at Cairo, with the keys in hie 
hand. 

When he recovered from his surprise, and had offered thanksgivings to God, he 
opened his house, and his heart also. He gave alms to the poor, he cheered the heart 
of the widow, and lightened the destitution of the orphan. His hospitable board was 
open to the stranger, and his purse was at the service of all who need to share it. Hii 
life was a perpetual act of benevolence, and the blessings showered upon him by all 
were returned bountifully upon him by the hand of God. But people wondered, and 
said, '^ Is not this the man who was called Rabbi Jochonan the miser 1 What haA 
made the -change ?" — And it became a saying in Cairo. When it came to the ears of 
the Rabbi, he called his friends together, and he avowed his former love of gold, and 
the danger to which it had exposed him, relating all which has been above told, in the 
hall of the new palace that he built by the side of the river, on the left hand as thou 
goest down the course of the great stream. And wise men, who were scribes, wrote 
it down from his mouth, for the memory of mankind, that they might profit tfaerehjr. 
And a venerable man, with a beard of snow, who had read it in these books, and at 
whose feet I sat, that I might learn the wisdom of the old time, told it me. And I 
write it in the tongue of England, the merry and the fr^e, on the tenth day of the 
month Nisan, in the year according to the lesser supputation, five hundred nine^ ipd 
eeven, that thou mayest learn good thereof. If not, the £Etult be upon thee. 



THE BARD TO HIS LYRK 



Oh, hither waft, ye balmy gales ! 
Oh, hither waft your rich perfume ! - 
In undulating sweeps, from vales 
Where flowrets fresh and firagrant bloom^ 
Oh, come in wpere «ofti «a4 low 1 • 
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Oh, come disport around my brow ! 
And on yonr pinions bear along. 
Yon merry wood-nymph's mystic song. 

Far from the world's alluring wiles, 
Where deadliest hate is hid by smiles ; 
Far from ;its fever and its strife, 
Its smooth deceit, its vices rife, 
How pleasant 'tis to sit and hear 
Yon mountain rill's dissolving sound^ 
As now tis heard distinct and clear. 
Then melts away in glens around ; 
To watch yon western gold-ting'd braid 
Into the gathering twilight fade ; 
And while gay songsters merrily. 
Attune their songs to liberty. 
To quaff the rich nectarious draught 
Of health, the balmy breezes waft. 

Spirit of life and love ! impart 
Thy soothing measures to my heart ; 
Oh, let me thy sweet influence taste. 
Preside thou o'er the rural feast ; 
Touch with thy wand these duteous eyes. 
Bid j&W thy sylvan beauties rise ; 
And from thy richly-deck'd parterre. 
Teach me to cull a garland fair 
Of Poesy — do thou inspire • 
With music sweet my simple Lyre. 

Oh, simple Lyre I thy music oft 

Hath stay'd the throbbings of this heart ; 

Thy plaintive tones, so sweet, so soft, 

Have often eas'd its painful smart ; 

Have often brought me sweet relief, 

When overwhelm'd with deepest grief. « 

The busy world may know thee not, 

Nor care for thy unskilful strains ; . 

But oh I whatever be my lot — 

While memory her seat retains — 

Till marks the sculptur'd stone the spot. 

Where deep in clay lie my remains. 

Nought shall on earth our friendship sever. 

We'll journey on, united ever. 

^r thou, when other frdends have ceas'd to smile, 
Hast never fail'd the weary hour to guile ; 
When others have unkind, inconstant proved, 
Thy tender strains my inmost sou]|have moved. 
However deep the sorrow of my heart, 
I need but gently sweep my hand athwart 
Thy tuneful wires, and my freed soul upsprings. 
Into the realms of hope, on joyous wings. 
In days gone by how oft thy music wild 
Hath wrapt in dreams the visionary chi]4 ; 
And now, e'en now, amidst life's cares and pains. 
With tears of bliss I own thy magic stnuns ; 
Thou charm'st the present and r^all'st the past, 
I love thee, and I'll love thee to the last. 

gndmh ^Mw HalifaM» J. Robbribbaw. 
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A WINTER SONia. 

Crackle and blaze^ 

Crackle and blaze. 
There's snow on the housetops — ^theare's \ee on in* waj^ 

But the keener the season 

The stronger's the reason 
Why ceiling should flicker and glow in thy blase ; 

So fire — spiled fire. 

Leap, fire, and shout — 

Be it warmer within 

As 'tis colder without. 
And as curtains we draw and around the hearth (dose. 
As we glad us witJi t^k of great frosts and deep snows. 
As redly thy warmth on the shadowed waU plays 
We'll say winter's evenings outmatch summer's days. 
And a song, jolly roarer, we'll shout in thy praise \ 

So crackle and blaze^ 

Crackle and blaze, 
While roaring the chorus goes round in thy praise. 

Crackle and blaze, 

Crackle and blaze, 
There's ice on the ponds and leaves on the ways, 

!But the barer each tree 

The more reason hav6 Fe 
To joy in the summer that roars in thy blaze ; 

So fire, piled fire, 

The lustier shout. 

The louder the winds shriek 
• And roar by without. 
And as red througlh the curttfkiB go out with thy %ht 
Pleasant thoughts of ywnn firesi^s acrosa lh« dal^k night 
Passers by hastening on shall be loud in thy praise, * 
And while spark w itn red spark in thy curUng smoke plays 
Within the loud song to thy honour we'll r^ise, 

.So crackle and blaze, 

•Crackle and blaze, 
While roaring the chorus goes round in thy praiM. 

Greenwich. W. C. Btf^ 



BOTANY. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Bota«tT ! the ardent glow 
Of pure dTeiignt to thee I owe. 

Since childhood's playfitl day. 
E'en then I sought the Bweet perfume. 
. Exhal'd ailong the banks of !E^oome, 
Admir'd the rose's op'nSng bloom. 

And nature*to rich array." 

SAaAH HOA&K. 






The design of these chapters is to awaken, if possible, a taste in the memb 
our Institution for the study of mature, and by this means to impress on ihmr i 
ideas of tiie power and wisdom o] f the Supreme Being, to teach them to ^ k»l 
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Nature tip to Nature's God." Indigence and daily labour is no bar to a knowledge of 
Botany ; some of tbe best Linnsean botanists of the present day are to be found among 
the operatiTes of Manchester. Among the various branches of natural history none 
possesses more advantages than that of Botany : it contributes, by offering an induce- 
raeot to air and exercise, health of body and cheerfulness of disposition ; the artisan, 
after his day's toil was completed, would find his health improved by the search for 
objects necessary to prosecute his plans. To quote agun the above author c s a - ■ 

" The aearoh repays by health improTed* 
. &ichly mipplieg the mind with food 

Of pure variety, 
Awak'nlng hopei of brighter joy, 
Presents us sweets that never cloy. 
And prompts the happiest employ 

Of praise to Deity.* 

This study, too, might become an excellent substitute for some of those trifling, not to 
mention those injurious and pernicious, objects which too often occupy the leisure 
hours of the working man. 

In order to facilitate the discovery of the names of plants various systems have, 
from time to time, been devised, and various organs of the plants have been fixed on 
for the purpose of classification : amongst all these the system of Linneeus is justly 
considered pre-eminent ; this system is founded on the organs of re-production, and, 
as a dictionary, it is at present invaluable. Sir J. £. Smith observes that the appfica- 
cation of the Ljnneean system in practice is, above all other systems, easy and Intelli- 
gible. £ven in pursuing the study of the natural affinities of plants, this botanist 
affirms ''- that It would be as idle to lay aside the continual use of the Linnsean system, 
as it would be for the philologists and logicians to slight the convenience, and indeed 
neces^ty, of the alphabet, and to substitute the Chinese characters in its stead." 
^'If we examine," says Decandolle, '^the artificial systems which have been hitherto 
devised, we shall find the most celebrated of them, that which was proposed by 
Linnseus, to possess a decided superiority over all others, not only because it is con* 
fiistently derived firom one simple principle, but also because the author of it, by means 
of a new nomenclature, has given his terms the greatest distinctness of meaning." 

This celebrated naturalist was the son of an obscure clergyman in Sweden, whose 
tastes led him to cultivate and adorn his residence with the choicest productions of 
floricultmre. Voung Linnaeus soon caught the enthusiasm of his father, but owing to 
some disobedience of his parents' will, they placed him as an apprentice to a shoe- 
inaker : fortunately a physician, perceiving him to be a lad of genius, took him into 
his own house, where some of the works of the celebrated Tonmefort were placed in his 
hands, which at once decided his course ; he soon attracted the attention of the most 
learned naturalists of Europe, who patronised and encouraged him to prosecute that 
mterestSng pursuit^ which has immortalized his name. 

To understand the Linneean system, it is necessary that the beginner shall make 
himself acquainted with the names of the various portions of a flower, as given them 
^y botanists. These parts are, first, the Corlyx, which is that outer green covering 
which usually surrounds the bud, and which, when the flower is expanded, appears 
beneath it : secondly, the Coeolla, which is the coloured part of the flower, and 
which generally attracts the most attention : thirdly, the Stamens, which are the main 
organs ; they are those thread-like processes situated immediately within the corolla ; 
^oy consist of two parts, the filaments or threads, and the anther, which is situated 
on the top of them ; these (the anthers) contain the pollen or dust, which firactifies the 
embryo seeds, and is very readily perceived whei\the anther is arrived at maturity — 
Without this, no seeds would ever vegetate or grow. Fourthly, in the centre of the 
flower, will be found the Pistil, or female organ, — ^this is divided into three parts, the 
germ, which contains the rudiments of the seeds, the style, and the stigma which sur- 
inounts the style ; this last receives the fructifying powder of the male organ, which is 
conveyed by the style to the germ, where the seeds are impregnated. 

Sometimes we find that me filaments are wanting, as in the poppy (Papitbii.> but 
^«*is not essential ; the style, also, may be wanting, and yet the flower wiU hi 
^^^^ perfect^ M th« absence of these it no impediment to re-'produetion. 
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If the learner will be at the trouble to commit the above to memory, togeflier 
with the following table, he \v'ill be at no loss to ascertain to what class any plant m&y 
belong : when he has proceeded thus Ceut he may commence to learn the orders or salh 
divisions of the classes, which will be given hereafter : — 



No. Claues 



1 Monandria. . . 

5 Dlandria 

8 Triandria .... 
4Tetrandia.... 

6 Pentandria . . 



« 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



No- of Stamens and their Dispoaition, 



Hezandrlb.. 
Heptandria.. 

Oetondrla 

Enneandria . . 

Decandria 

Dodecaadrla.. 

loosandria... 

Polyandria.. . . 

Didynamia... 

Tetr dynamla 

Honadelphia, 

Piadelphia. . . 

Polyadelphia 

Syngeneala .. 

Oynandria.... 

Monoeola.... 

Dlceciiv 

Polygamia . . . 
Cryptogamia. 



One :Stamen 

Two Stamens 

Three Stamens 

Four Stamens, of equal length 

Five Stamens •..*• . 

Six Stamens, of equal length , 

Seven Stamens , 

Eight Stamens 

Nine Stamens 

Ten Stamens 

Twelve Stamens, or more, nnder twenty 

Twenty Stamens, fixed on the Calyx 

Many Stamens 

Four Stamens, two long and two short 

Six Stamens, four long and two short 

Filaments united at bottom 

Filaments in two sets 

Filaments in three or more sets 

Anthers united. Flowers compound 

Stamens upon the Pistil 

Stamens and Pistils in separate flowers on same plant 
Stamens and Pistils distinct, upon separate plants. . 
Stamens only, others with Pistils, others with both.. 
Be-productive organs scarcely visible 



JExample$' 



Olasswort, Marestail. 
Speedwell, Lilac 
Crocnases, Grasses. 
Devil's Bit, LadiesT Manae. 
Primrose, Buck-Bean, PotstM 
Dock, Daffodil, Lily. 
Horsechesnut. 

Heath, Fuchsia, WiUow-hMb. 
•Flowering-rush, Laurel 
Saxifrage, Pink, SweetwiUisa 
Houseleek, Mignonette. 
Thorn, Apple, Pear, Plam. 
Buttercups, Poppy, Water Iflj. 
Mint, Thyme, Fox^ove. 
Wallflower, Stock, Creai. 
Geranium, Mallow. 
Pea, Broom, Furze. 
Orange, St. John's Wort 
Dandelion, Daisy, Thistle. 
Orchis, Tway-blade. 
Alder, Birch, Cucumber. 
Willow, Hop, Poplar. 
Maple, Ash, Fig. 
Ferns, Mosses, Fungase& 



*The Flowering-rush is the only plant, indigenous to Britain, belonging to this Glass. 

In selecting the above Examples I have confined myself to plants of Britiflh 
growth, except where I considered that such plants were not generally known : I havf 
then chosen such exotics as I believe few people are unacquainted with. 



G^od Samaritan Lodge, West Derby Disirici. 
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THE OLD GENTLEMAN. 



Most of my readers, especially those who dwell in country towns or villages, wfl* 
at once understand the title 1 have given to this article, when I bring to their recollec- 
tion scenes that have gone on in their presence, or within the scope of their experience 
Every country town and every country village has its old gentleman. He is not * 
man who possesses an immense amount of money, nor one who may be noted in tb' 
public affairs of the town, but he is mostly a gentleman who has retired from a pro 
fession or business ; sometimes a half-pay captain, sometimes a retired tradesman 
possessed of just sufficient to live decently and respectably. The old gentleman of atJ 
country place may soon be noticed, for his morning's stroll is either to the bridge i 
its entrance, up and down the principal street, in the village church-yard, or schoo 
chatting with a labourer over his garden gate ; in fact doing everytliing it is customac 
for those to do, who bear the name of " people-with-nothing-to-do." Should the tow 
possess a reading-room, there is to be seen the old gentleman some part of the da; 
either reading or dozing over a newspaper ; and it is an amusing sight to see the oL 
gentleman enter one of these rooms ; all seem to pay the utmost deference to him, tux 
he acts as if he expected they should do so ; no doubt his having been accustomed t 
it for a great length .of time, makes him look for deferential attention from all wit 
whom he may associate. No sooner has he arrived at the door of the reading«rooc 
than he polls off hi« hat^ quietly takes out his pocket-handkerchief, wipes his fyzt an* 
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foreheiMl, and then leisurely walks to his accustomed seat, which is some retired comer 
of ft retired window ; the hat is then placed on the table before him, his stick at the 
back of his chair, after which he composes himself to the reading the state of the 
stocks, in which his money may be placed. Then satisfied with having dozed over his 
regular time, the old gentleman enters into conversation with some of his fellow-idlers, 
or if there be no one else, with the person who may have charge of the room. 

But it is not merely the old gentleman's mornings that I wish to notice. The 
question is, '* How are his evenings spent 1*' and it is to the answer to the above 
question that I wish to draw the attention of my readers most particularly. In every 
place in this wide world there^ want and miseir ; sharp piercing want may soon be 
found, and when it is found, misery is generalW its companion. But as there are 
different species of animab, and different people and minds, -so there are different 
degrees or species of want ; the wretched, (urty, and loathsome views of want of large 
ind populous towns, form one species, the want of the country forms another. I do 
not intend to deny that you may find want and cleanliness in towns, fiur frem it ; but 
the wretchedness of town want, is nothing compared with that of the country, even 
with cleanliness accompanying it. Town and country want are as distinct as two 
things can posmbly be. Those who dwell in large towns have the means of relief 
nearer at hand, and more bountifully held forth than the poor of the country ; nay 
the poor of large towns expect to be fed with food regularly provided especially fbr 
their use and of the very best kind, which expectation far be it firom me to attempt to 
destroy ; but in the country, the poor have to be satisfied with that species of relief 
known as *' odds and ends,'' or in plainer style, as " scraps," and soup is made firom 
boiling the beef bones once or twice a-week ; and if it were not for the old gentlemen 
of oar country places, miserable indeed would be the condition of some of our 
peasantry. But, thank Grod ! there are such men in existence, who, possessing suffi- 
cient for themselves, lay by some of that sufficiency regularly for the use of the poor. 
And it is astonishing how the old gentleman finds out the objects of his charity, he 
performs his acts of benevolence so secretly. Being personally acquainted with one 
of these old gentlemen, I think I found out his method of discovering deserv- 
ing want. I noticed that of an afternoon, when he took his stroll, alter pretending to 
take a walk he has ^ddenly diverged from the path to some retired spot where, per- ' 
chance, stood one or two of the poorest cottages ; he would here give the relief he 
intended, and whilst seated in the cottage, he would enter into conversation with the 
good ^oman of the house, in the first place about her own family and affairs, then 
about those of her neighbours ; now, as I know the poor of a country place know all 
about each others' matters, I presumed that the old gentleman used this method to 
acquire his information. I may be wrong, but I never could see any other way in 
which he got to know so many poor people. And thus it is inmost country places, for 
they have generally each an old gentleman ; and when we see one of this kind of men 
strolling in a village, country town, or open fields, and notice the many curtsies that 
are made by the women, and the caps doffed by the men of the poorest order, we 
shall not be fiur wrong when we apply to him the words of the poet Goldsmith : — 

" His house was known to all the Tagrant train. 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain : 
The long-remember'd beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast : 
> The ruin'd spendthrift now no longer proud, 

Olalmed kindred there, and had his dainu allow'd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bid to |tay. 
Sat by his iire, and talk'd the nigh t^ away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch and shew'd how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man leam'd to glow 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe : 
Careless their merits, or their faults to Boan» 
His pity gare^ ere charity begaa 

c. 
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THE LUCK OF LYNHURST. 

Ifj mind miuiTML 
Borne oooaeqaeDce, yet nanging in the itant 
Shan bitterly begin itsfeaiftal date» 
With this night's reTols.— Aoimm and JuUtL 

Lynhurst Court is one of those curious black and white ^^^f>^im wbidi stiB 
remain in Cheshire and Lancashire, and are, I believe, peculiar to thoee eaantia 
It is situated on the side of a hill, on - the northern border of Lanoafihire, and eoBf 
mands a beautiful view of the distant country. A curious maze of yew hf^dges ni 
terraces forms the pleasure-ground on the southeiii side of the hoose^ and beywid an 
the Bplendi4 oak woods, for which Lynhurst has long been celebrated. 

On the north some venerable yew trees divide the grounds tram the old dnncik- 
yard, and the grey tower and now broken churchyard, cast their long shadows orar 
the turf, and give a calm and subdued character to the otherwise cheerful landwry. 

The house has, of late years, changed proprietors many times ; vague traditiaDi 
people the old walls with supernatural visitants, and the ta,te of the last of its andeDt 
possessors still casts a gloom around the scene of his fiiults and of their paniduneBt. 
The very buildings seemed to speak of decay, and neglect, and desolation : and tbar 
mossy stones, and ivied roof, and forsaken galleries, seem yet to re-echo the ttA 
exclamation of ihe last of the Cliffords — ^' Broken fiuth, broken fortunes I" 

But at the time of which we write — All Soul's Eve some seventy yean i|go— tU 
was light and gladness at Lynhurst. The old house belonged to Sir Ernest CXffind, 
whose fiunily had for many centuries possessed it, and after a long absence he aadlii 
widowed mother had returned to it, and the fiunily had assembled in the great hill t» 
celebrate his coming of age. 

Ernest was a gay, light-hearted creature, beloved by all, and ahnost adored tf 
his mother, with a noble form and a fine manly fiice, tiiough his bright blue eye hid 
a resUessnees of expression which, while it gave, at first sight, animatioii to lit 
countenance, indicated to a closer observer a certain versatili^ of "liarafft^ wtiA 
had never been repressed by his indulgent parent. But none felt inclined that evemiig 
to speculate coldly or harshly on Ernest's disposition ; least of alfthe Lady JufiaDyVfaoM 
soft oyes, as they rested often on her only son, spoke all the tenderness of a mothflrt 
feelings : and as the remainder of the party assembled round the fire, after the di> 
parture of the greater number of the guests, to drink Ernest's health in the ujiihl 
cup which had for many generations been used on all such occasions, and whidi im 
emphatically called *' The Luck of Lynhurst," a happier group could not be vtl 
imagined. 

Family tradition recorded that a cup of water had been presented on his hM 
by the young heir of the tiicn Lord of Lynhurst to Queen Margaret of An|aiL li^ 
exhausted in body, but unsubdued in spirit, she prepared for flight, after the nw 
battle of Northampton. 

" Well hast thou done thy de\'oir true knight," said the lion-hearted qown » 
** lay up this goblet among the records of thy house. So may thy children's cfaudreD, 
like thee, preserve their loyalty to their prince, and &ith to their knightly vows, lO^ 
the blessing of heaven will never depart from tiiine house." 

The large blue eyes of Frances Gerard beamed with pride as she listened to 
Lady Julian's account of the devotion of their ancestors to the unfortunate Maigtfo^ 
in her greatest need — ^for she, too, was of the house of Clifford. 

Mrs. Gerard was the only daughter of the late Sir Thomas, and during his lifetimd 
no year passed without a part of it being spent by her at Lynhurst. 

Since his death Mrs. Gerard had mourned over the early grave of her belorfl^ 
husband. Frances becoming, in some sort, the sharer of her mother's griefe, b>d 
feeling and reflection beyond her years. Her buo^-ant spirit cheered and gliMldenedaH 
within her gentle influence, while the beauty of her young &ir &ce and fragile fon^ 
had procured for her the name of the Snowdrop of Sedgeley. 

The childish intimacy of Frances and Ernest deepened into love, when, afUr* 
jNtpantioB of torn* yeaxsy they again met in th» old haunti of their kigju dbiMhoo^ i 
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bol Mm. Genrd knew the depth of her child's feelings, and the careless light-hearted- 
lieflB of Ernest. She wished, therefore, some proof of the strength of his attachmtnt, 
and forbade for the present any engagements between them. 

^ Frances is only seventeen," she said, ** and Ernest has to retom to Oxford, and 
afterwards to travel ; let us speak on this subject again two years hence.'* 

ijrnest submitted with difficulty. 

'^ Two years 1" said he ; '* it is a long time to look forward to." 

** Prove yourself worthy of her, Ernest," said Mrs. Clifford gently but seriously, 
•by th^ way in which this long interval is spent." 

^ Be it so, then," answered Ernest. '^ This day two years let us meet again here. 
Promise me," he continued, in a low, deep, voice to his cousin — ^^ promise me not to 
l^ffget All Souls Eve. I feel as if my whole life hangs upon that day." 

He clasped her unresisting hand, and drawing a diamond, his own gift, firom her 
Ibiger, he added solemnly — 

** I will write our compact upon this old cup ; whaf'shall be the word 1" " Faith," 
idiiroered Frances. 

: ♦'F. B.," continued 'Ernest eagerly — ^'^ your initial and mine. It is a good omen 
Aat the letters united should form that word. Remember, dearest, that they can never 
more be separated till the luck of Lynhurst is broken for ever." 

A year passed away. Ernest was still abroad, and ,his letters, had, for some time 
pasty become fewer and more hurried. 

, Mrs. Gerard remarked with sorrow the nervous anxiety with which Frances awaited 
iheir arrival, and the look of disappointment with which she used to lay down his short 
and nnsatisfiictory epistles. Ernest had finally quitted Oxford about three months after 
tfie meeting at Lynhurst, and they had since heard from himself of his visit to some 
distant connections in Wiltshire, and of the happy fortune which had enabled him to 
aarist his Mend's sister, Theresa Lyttleton, in a situation of some danger. She had 
beeti rdb away with in a little carriage, in which she was herself driving two spirited 
ponies, and for some time she contented herself with guiding them, till finainfi; that they 
%ere rapidly approaching a steep bank, at the foot of which was a small pool of water, 
jhe snmmoned all her energies, determining rather to overturn the carriage, and so 
ttrest their progress, than be hurled down into the deep water below. * 

Her mother, who was an invalid, was too much occupied with the care of her little 
dog, and with her own fright and fears, to estimate the fiill extent of their danger ; and 
Ind Theresa pulling the ponies' heads sharply round, and at the same time cutting 
Ifaem suddenly with the whip, succeeded with admirable presence of mind in her deter- 
ioSnation ; and Ernest arrived in time to save both Mrs. Lyttleton and Theresa from 
fte overthrown carriage and struggling ponies. No one was hurt ; but in the excite- 
ment of moments like these feelings of intimacy and interest spring up, which the usual 
intercourse of daily life fails to awaken ; and Ernest, strong, as he believed, in his 
Idtii and attachment to Frances did not avoid this dangerous friendship, till by degrees 
fte charm ot Theresa's conversation, and the excitement of her high spirit and daring 
disposition, became more and more necessary to him. 

He left Wiltshire abruptly ; but it was winter, and his travels were deferred till 
summer, and in London they met again. Lady Julian's earnest endeavours were not 
ivanting to withdraw her son from a course so dangerous to his future peace ; but 
ttieresa, young and imperious, delighted in her power, and gloried in exerting it. 
Smest ceased to mention her in his letters, and his visit to Sedgeley, was daily de- 
ftrred, till he was obliged, he said, to start for the Continent without again meeting 
fVanoes. 

Rumours of his undisguised admiration of Theresa Lyttleton had reached Mrs. 
Oerard, even in her quiet home, and though the subject was carefuUv shunned by 
Frances, her mother watched, with ever increasing anxiety, her pale cheeks and 
tanqniet slumbers. 

One day — it was All Souls Eve — she returned from her walk with a hurried step, 
Imd a &ce paler and moi;^ subdued than usual. 



** Dear mother," she said, as she rested at her mother's feet, and her long bright 
Hnglets afanost concealed her countenance — ^^ I met old Ailes in the wood this evening ; 
Js^yed out later than usual ; for I was thinking of this day last year, and of our happy 
yof^ at Lytdrarst. When I saw the old woman coming towards me, my mind mis^iava 
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me,'* she continued, forcing a smile ; *' for she has never quite forgiven my forgetfiil- 
neas of her messages to Mrs. Mills, about the spinning ; but she came towai^ me, ind 
said very kindly, though in her own strange Scotch way — 

** ' What ails my bonny bairn ; for it is lang, lang since I hae seen the bUnk o^ 
her bright een V 

Then she rambled on in the unconnected way you know she has ever smee (Ai 
James's death, muttering something about deceivers, and a great deal which I could 
not understand. 

** Then turning suddenly round, she looked full into my face Vith her set eyes, 
bending her head low down, and putting her arms akimbo, till I felt, with all my pity 
and regard for her, as if she were a witch, coming to foretel some misfortune." 

" * Do yehear Jme, Miss Gerard,' she said, * or are your thoughts fi&r awa* the 
noo 1 It's an auld woman wha spcal», and ano wha can never forget that she owraall 
to your mither, and your mither's house. I wad ask ye the news of Sir Ernest. Thejf 
tell me he's no' to be at the hall this year. Forgi'e mo if I am owre bold ; but I wad 
ask ae question mair, and gie ye ao word o' warning. Is he your cousin only, my bairn, 
or fer, far mair ? I hae offended,' she continued, * but answer me truly ; for 
heaven's truth has aye been on your young lips.' 

** What could I say, dearest mother ? You^know it is long since we heard from 
him, and I could not speak of such things to Ailcs, so I answered at last — 

" * He's only my cousin now.' 

** And she drew herselCup to her full height, and looking keenly in my £M%,8aid— 

** * What ye tell me may be owre true, though ye dinna believe it yoursel'. Poor 
young thing,' she muttered to herself, and she turned towards her own cottage. 

** It is very foolish, dear mother ; bnt her words and her face haunt me, and I 
feel as if evil were coming soon." 

She laid her face on her mother'?* shoulder, and a tea,r stole down her pale cheek. 

From that day she never spoke of Ernest ; for her worst apprehensions were 
soon confirmed. Unaccustomed to self-control, he followed his impulses, which being 
generally good and noble had seldom been restrained, and thrown by circumstances 
much into the society of Theresa, he was not proof against fascinations which were 
indeed of no common order, hut wliieh, if compared with the pure, unselfish spirit wd 
high principle of Frances, would have seemed dim and earthly, as the glow of a fiw 
looks red and lurid when contrasted with the mild li/^ht of the evening star. 

Another summer passed away, and Frances had long known that it was the Itft 
she should ever see. 

The day was closing, but the October sun still gleamed faintly- through the case- 
ment of the dying girl. 

Frances seemed better ; the much dreaded day — the second anniversary of AH 
Souls Eve — was well nigh past, and earthly sorrows had long given place in her mind 
to the peaceful hope of a better world, and the joys which had'Once brightened her 
path here, grew faint before the gleam of eternity, which is, we humbly bdieve, some* 
times vouchsafed to brighten the death-path of the pure in heart. 

" Dear mother," she said, sit by me ; you look pale and exhausted. You hare 
watched me too long, too tenderly, and when I think how often I have failed in my 
duties to you it makes my heart sink, though I know you have forgiven me long ego* 
If I had told you all, trusted you with all, I should have borne it better, peifaa^ 
but there are things of which one can hardly bear to speak. Now that all is passed, 
and that I can look back upon my life, and sec it, as it were, in the solemn ii|^ ^ 
eternity — I can speak of it — all that I have thought and felt for years past rises up 
before me so clearly. One thing" she said, speaking slowly and with eflbrt, ** I mnrf 
say, it is not since — since all that has happened only tliat I have felt ill, I need 
before often to think that 1 could not live long ; and the night at Lynhurst— 4he 
night of Ernest's birth-day, when we had been so happy — I felt it then ; and as I 
knelt in my, own little quiet room a solemn awe crept over me, and something {dovn 
think it was presumptuous in me to believe it was soniething &om heavoa, OBir 
mother 1) which told me that all this happiness would not last long ; and as I loelnd 
out on the old yew trees beneath my window, I thought how many generatioDS thflf 
had seen pass away, and I prayed to Heaven that my heart's treasure might be laid W 
tl^ere. Was it not strange that I, whom you used to call your merry child, ihoold 
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have been so fuU of solemn thonirhts at such a happy time ? But in the midst of all 
our amusements the thought of that still moonlight night never quite left me, and I 
have' often thought that the sorrows and diKappointnients which have come upon 
me since then were sent in answer to my prayers ; and Mr. Evans did not think it 
wrong in me to believe so. I know, dearest mother, it will comfort you afterwards to 
remember that I have felt weak so long — ^that my illness was not caused by any 
earthly hand ; and Ernest's nature, too, is good and noble ; the day will come for 
him, too, wheii it will be a relief to him to hear it." 

Mrs. Gerard could not interrupt her, she had suffered too long and too much to 
give way to violent emotion even when she saw her beautiful, her only cWld fading away ; 
but as she knelt by her bed-side, and listened to her &int voice, there was deep resig- 
nation, though her drooping form, and the heart-broken expression of her pale face, 
forcibly suggested the idea that the mother and her child would not long be parted. 
The fiuthful nurse who had watched over Frances in her childhood, now came to her 
bedside. She brought the few last autumnal flowers, which the affectionate gratitude 
of the poor school children, who had shared in Frances's kind offices, daily supplied, 
and with them their anxious inquiry whether she' was better, and whether they might 
Bmg their hymn — ^the last hymn which she had tauffht them — beneath her windows. 

Frances was now calm ; the holy rite of which she had that morning partaken 
had strengthened her, and she leaned on her mother's shoulder, and listened to their 
young voices as they sang — 

Lord have merey, and notire Of 
Early to thy place of rest, '^ 
Where the heavens are calm above u^ 
8tlU more calm each aainted breast. 

Tears of mingled sorrow and gratitude rolled down the pale cheeks of the mother, 
and she also at that moment felt that the prayers of her child had been heard. 

The night came on grey and cold, with fitful gusts of wind, but Mrs. Gerard still 
eat by her daughter's bed— still with a low, clear voice, read her prayers for the sick, 
and cheered and strengthened her by the sight of her own calmness. 

The usual hour for rest was long past, but their hearts were fitll, and Frances 
could not compose herself to sleep. She called her faithful nurse, and after thanking 
her for all her kindness and watchfulness, besought her always to remain with her 
mother ; then signing to her to leave- them alone, she raised herself on her pillow 
and said — 

^ If it were possible, dearest mother, if indeed such wishes are not sinful, my 
last deare and prayer would be, that I might see him once more, that I might show 
him that crystal cup on which his promise was cmgraven — not to reproach him, but to 
raise his thoughts upwards from that early &itn which has been broken, to fiuth in 
the mercy and compassion of heaven. It was your example, your words, dearest 
mother, tiiat taught me that blessed faith, and my soul thankis and blesses you for it." 
Her head bowed on her mother's bosom, and with that last wish and prayer her 
spirit had passed away. The midnight bell sounded as Mrs. Gerard with her own thin 
hand closed her eyes, and then knelt in silent agony in the chamber of death. 

And how, in the mean time, passed the day with Ernest Clifford 1 In all the wild joy 
of hopes fulfilled, he brought his young bride to his fihther's halls, all thoughts of care 
baniiuied from his full heart by its excess of happiness ; and as tiie tall chimneys of 
Lynhurst Court rose%n>m the midst of the oak woods, and he saw Theresa's gaze of admi- 
ration, he pressed her to his heart and welcomed her to her future home. Part of the 
evening was spent in exploring the old house. The tall turet and the great bell, which in 
1646 had sounded to summon the brave peasantry to arm for their king, could not 
well be visited till day light, but liiey wandered through the long gallery, which 
tradition said had been graced by Queen Elizabeth, and where she had danced a 
minuet with the then Lord of Lynhurst, who, be it observed in passing, was, according 
to the picture still preserved of him, one of the handsomest men of his time. 

The rooms which had been prepared for Theresa, and the suits of armour which still 
remained in the old hall, had all been examined and admired before the great bell 
warned them to prepare for diimer. 
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But whiqpers had already passed amongst the old servants, ^r Theresa's bfto^y 
tone and careless eye contrasted painfully with the gentle manner and land lo^of 
Lady Julian, and a shadow even darkened the brow of £mest as she pui^ed lightly by 
his mother's picture, which he had placed in her sitting-room, and said — *' the oo6^e 
of that day was insufferable ; we will have it altered^ Ernest f* but Ther^sa'B bri|^ 
smile soon effaced the momentary impression, and he led his fiiir brido into iia 
dining-hall with a proud step and a happy heart. 

Theresa's spirits rose as she looked at her husband's beaming eyes ; but a thrill 
passed through her heart as she saw him turn suddenly pale, when the old stewaid 
presented her, according to custom, with the crystal cup, the luck of Lynhnrst. She 
raised it to her lips, and smiled as she drank Ids health, then held it out to her hua* 
baud ; but the word FE caught his eye — a sudden pang shot through his heart as <di 
times recurred to his mind, and the pale sweet £&ce of Frances seemed to rise befon 
him. With a deep sigh, almost a groan, ^e motioned to the astonished <Ad man to t^ 
it awiw ; but before he could seize the cup, it fell from Ernest's trembling hand, and 
** the fuck of Lynhurst lay shivered into a thousand atoms at his feet." * 

** Broken &ith, broken fortunes," muttered he in a low voice, for the mysteiioofl 
connection between the crystal cup and the fortunes of the Cliffords had been strongly 
impressed upon his mind from childhood, and the pang of conscience had not yet 
passed away ; nor did the horror-stricken countenance of Old Brindley re-assure him, 
till he caught the eager face of Theresa, who was half-alarmed at his paleness, hatf' 
amused at the tragical countenances of the attendants, and the reverence with whidi 
Brindley on his knees collected the fragments of the broken goblet. 

** My dearest Ernest," she said, and the colour mounted to her temples, "are 
you ill ? The luck of Lynhurst," she continued, re-assured as he gradually recovered 
himself, ** is quite safe as long as you are well, and do not look quite so serious. But 
what could induce your ancestors to entrust such a treasure to such a very fingile 
receptacle, I cannot imagine ; and here is Brindley inquiring what must be doae 
with the pieces. Oh, keep them by all means — luck in any shape is not to be tibrowa 
away ; and now I shall leave you, if you are really quite well again ; and pray,** she 
whispered as she opened the door, *' dont be infected by their foolish superstitiaiM) 
but let me see you look as you did before this ill-&ted cup made its appearance.'* 

Theresa drew her chair close to the fire in the large oak drawing-room, feeling fiV 
the first time in her life the loneliness of having no mother — ^no sister to whom to 
express her feelings — no one with whom she could laugh over the broken cop tfi 
Brindley's comical panic, she said ; perhaps it would have been more correct if ihe 
had sud no one from whom she coidd inquire the cause of Ernest's agitation, and Ihe 
whole history connected with the goblet which had so shaken his high spirit and itrolig 
pride. i 

The wind rose and moaned mournfully round the house,^ and roared in the iride 
chimney, and she rang to ask for the old housekeeper, from whom she hoped, witboit 
direct inquiry, to learn some of the traditions of the &mily, and with whom she wooKl 
At least have the satis&ction of hearing a human voice to dispel the gloom whidi I'V 
gathering round her ; for Theresa had been ever accustomed to be watched aiKl m^ 
shipped, and solitude is irksome to all who have not disciplined feelings and areflaeibg 
xnind. 

*^ Mrs. Mills" she said, relaxing from the careless tone which had hurt tiie oU 
woman's feelings in the morning, *'I have a great curiosity to see Lady Juliaii^ 
sitting-room ; besides, we did not open half the doors which open out of that W 
gallery, and I believe all the old furniture remains at that end of the house just ••» 
was many, many years ago." 

Mrs. Mills lead the way, delighted to speak of Lady Julian, and .see the softesM^ 
manner of her new mistress. But the long passages and shadowy comers of ths^lA 
house were not calculated to raSse her spirits, and she determined to return to ^ 
drawing-room. 

'* This must surely be the shortest way," said Theresa ; ** surely this door Bntf* 
lead towards my rooms ;'' and opening it quickly, shd started at finding hsinielf in * 
large empty apartment. 

'' Not that way, not that way, ma'am," said Mrs. Mills — ^who, staying mretaH&f ^ 
lock the door of Lady Julian's room^ bad not overtaken the light step of tht jini 
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bride. *' Don't pass that way — ^that room is seldom used — it will chill you. You 
should not step into it on your first day at Lynhurst, my lady ; it is only used on sor- 
^vM occasions — and it is called the Corpse Chamber.** 

Theresa started ; but the sound of Ernest's voice re-assured her he had been 
following her wanderings over the hou9e ; and she went quickly back into the gallery 
to meet him, and returned with him into the drawing-room. 

Emost had recovered his composure, but not hifi gaiety — an unquiet conaoienc^, 
once awakened, is not easily soothed ; and his depression infected, though at the same 
time it piqued, Theresa. 

He shunned the subject of the goblet, however ; and kissing her tenderly, said 
he only grieved that anything should have saddened her first day at Lynhurst. 
Theresa retired to her room ; and, her maid dismissed, she sat for a few moments 
watching the flickering shadows from the fire, and looking at a door which she had not 
before noticed, and which she fancied roust open into the Corpse Chamber ; but, making 
an effort to dismiss such ideas, she undrew the heavy crimson curtains, and laid her 
wearied head on her pillow. ^^ 

The wind moaned fearfully, and the old yew trees groaned as they swung back- 
wards and forwards in tU^ storm. She almost thought she heard the great bell toll ; 
and, sitting up in bed, she listened attentively. At that moment the mysterious 
door opened gently, and a slight girlish figure, dressed in white, slowly entered the 
room. Her long fair hair fell over her face and shoulders, and in her hand she carried 
the cup — the crystal cup—now apparently whole I She passed, or rather glided to the 
foot of the bed ; and while Theresa, with parted lips and hands convulsively strained 
together, felt frozen beneath her gaze, she shook her head slowly and seemed about 
to depart. At this moment Sir Ernest entered the room. The vision turned towards 
him, and the light of the fire fell upon her still pale £ftce, and upob the letters on the 
mysterious cup. 

"My God' I** gasped Ernest slowly, "is my brain turning 1 Frances forgive 
me,*' he exclaimed frantically : " one word, one word in mercy I" 

She raised her arm slowly towards heaven with a gesture of warning, almost of 
supplication, and then vanished away. 

Ernest strove to follow her — ^but his limbs seemed to fail him, and he staggered 

towards the bed, falling, rather than throwing himself, upon it. Theresa could not 

speak ; but she felt his arm £Edl heavily across her chest, and she heard the beU toll 

midnight. Breathless and exhausted, she lay still and in silence till the minutes 

seem^ hours, and the arm seemed colder and colder, and weighed more and more 

heavily on her trembling heart. One dreadful idea shot like lightning through her 

niind, and she strove to raise the cold arm and to unlock the closed fingers ; but in 

vain— it was his death-grasp. 

* * • * • « 

Many years have passed since that fatal night, and the ancient mansion of Lynhurst 
is now in the hands of a distant branch of the Clifiord &mily ; yet the house itself, save 
from decay and neglect, is unaltered. The Corpse Chamber is still connected with the 
ftpartments of the family ; nor has modem refinement — prone as it is to put aside all 
thoughts of futurity, in order not to disturb the enjoyment of the present — dared, in 
this case to separate the funeral from the bridal chamber. Nay, more — ^it is believed 
in the neighbourhood that, when any season of trial or sorrow awaits the present 
inhabitants of Lynhurst, the same fair pale &ce and fragile form flits through the 
chamber, raising its hand towards heaven, as if the spirit of Frances Geranl still 
lingered round the old halls where she had fhst learned to know the passing nature of 
earthly happiness — commissioned, perhaps from above, to enforce tiie lesson whidi 
heaven is daily, by providences, and warnings, and sorrows, and blessings, alike 
teaching mankind, and which they, alas I learn so slowly, i.^., that our hearts* treasure 
should not be entrustied to the broken cisterns of earthly happiness, but raised aad 
fixed on the unchangeable joys of an eternal world. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN'^ HOME, 
Bj Elijah Ridings, author of the ^ Villaqb Musb.'* 

(Bs$p0etfuUp inMribsd to Mr. John Bolton Rogerson, author tff ** A Voieo from ik 

Town,** 4;c.J 

Leatino the man of figures, with his bags 

Of gold and silver, in his city mansion. 

For that he bade me do repulsive work. 

Homeward I sought my solitary way. 

And to the haunts of childhood I repair'd, 

Home of my fathers, where 1 first beheld 

The risinff and the setting of the sun. 

I view'd me chamber where I first drew breath, 

And trembled as if in some sacred presence. 

And awe, and love, and reverence filled my bouL 

These feelings quieten'd, yet unsubdued, 

I sought the dining-room, with forms all round, 

Where oft full many a lonely hour I pass*d 

Seriously musing, feasting in rich dreams 

Of glory and renown in after years. 

Like many of good fiune, the loved of humankind, 

I found the buttery-hatch, firom which I took. 

As if all were my own, the bread and milk. 

Parental hands supplied ; and felt myself 

Once more contented, like the unquiet child, 

Lull'd to repose upon its mother's bosom. 

The ham^ well-cured, flitches of bacon, too. 

Hung pendant from the ceiling of the kitchen, 

Beautifiil pictures, though without a fiiiune. 

More cheering to the eye and heart of man 

Than any done by old Italian master : 

The flake of cords, laden with oaten cakes, 

Dry, crisp, and brown, as autumn's falling leaves, 

Ready to drop into the reaching hand : 

Then, the brown beer, broach'd from an earthen bottle, 

Pour'd till the brimful jug threw down a foam 

White as the linen bleach'd on the green sward. 

With grateful cheese from Cheshire's royal vale. 

Ah ! this is my old home, my valued friend ; 

These, these are freemen's blessings, the sweet fruits 

Of patient industry, and social love. 

And here I them enjoy once more — once more. 

Musing in silent, sylvan solitude. 

Remote fh>m strife, and wretched vice and paiiif 

Safely afar from the tumultuous waves 

Of the ** stiU-vext Bermoothes" of the town. 

The restless, unsubsiding human sea. 

To live in quietude and calmly die. 

Is the fond hope of every gentle mind. 

Pray, come, and see me in my humble home. 

With honeysuckle climbing up the door 

And window-frames, that breathe the richest fragrancs 

To each passing zephyr ; with hawthorn hedges 

Circling their green and interwoven branches. 

Whose wholesome berries nourish tiny birds ; 

And all above this pretty, rural Bcena^ 
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The cherry and the apple-tree beseem 

To bow and bend and supplicate the hand 

To ease them of their bountiful excess. 

Or, come, and find me in the garden busy,- 

Or, satisfied with out-of-door enjo^-m^nt, 

Seeking the best, the choicest company, 

Amidrft my books, the precious fruit of ages. 

That speak to me in letters of pure gold. 

Forth from the awful, venerable past. 

And wake to vocal melody the song. 

Descending dowu like the pure light of heaven. 

With its beneficient and welcome glow. 

Thy gentle Voice from Town hath audience here, 

And thy pure verse wiU ever be esteem'd * 

By those who honour Akenside's rich song ; 

Who learn true wisdom from an Armstrong's strain ; 

Which, flo\Ning gently, free from rhyming gyves, 

Clear as the stream, in unimpeded course, 

S^eketh the ocean of the human mind. 

With my dear native tongue thy muse is link'd. 

In this secluded bower ; and with the song 

Of autumn's hng'ring choristers, delights 

The cultured taste, and fancy delicate : 

No gorgeous assemblage of mere words. 

Profusely in disorder gUttering, 

Mock gems and spangles valueless themselves. 

With trope on trope, and simile on simile. 

And sugar'd verbiage, like the Hybla bee, 

When drowned in its own too delicious sweets : 

This illegitimate exuberance. 

The artificial fashion of the time. 

Admired by none but superficial minds. 

Pure taste eschews, and classic purity 

Shrinks from aghast, and shuns corruption there. 

Mine is no classiq scene of ancient Rome, 

But a sweet garden-spot, a cottage-home. 

In good old England's famous sea-girt isle : 

I- cannot shew to thee the Alban Mount y 

Nor :Sabine Hill, nor point, with learning's pride, 

Unto the glorious Coliseum's Walls ; 

But I can stand upon my native soil. 

And say, " This is my home, indisputably mine, 

The cottage of a free-bom Englishman,** 

Where the oppressor dare not cross the threshold, 

Nor king, nor lord, nor priest may ever pass. 

Except protected by the good old laws, 

Ancestral wisdom gave us as a dower. 

And guarantee of justice unto me, 

Ab well as them, the highest in the land. 

The human beings in this cottage scene. 

Were brothers, sisters, altogether twelve. 

Besides their parents honpur'd and beloved. 

Some w«re but nesh, and young, and innocent ; 

Aye, innocent as the fresh dawn of mom, 

Ere the young day be stain'd with wprldly dyes : 

Many had cheeks that blush'd like garden-roses. 

Yet one pale face was tinged with melancholy. * 

How polish'd, how refined, how amiable ! 

The choice companion of a gentlemaii,* 

• The late William Cantrell, Eig., of Alderdale Lo4(e» Dt«|UAflii. 

Vol, lO'-No, 1—K. 
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Long the delight of bowery Alderdala 
I must not think too deeply, nor in sorrow 
Dwell o'er the fond and charmfiil name of Mary, 
Or this poor page will soon become as wet 
As May-flowers sprinkled with the morning dews. 
Or as itie handkerchief I saw her ply 
To catch the tears she shed above his graye 4 
More on this theme I cannot, may not say, 
And but a few alone can understand. 
And o*er this humanizing home of love. 
One fix'd, unaltering countenance seyere, 
Look'd with a sort of magisterial power. 
Parental, yet not mild, perchance to goyem 
Wisely, a fefnily so numerous :* 
But there were smiles maternal to subdae. 
And soften with the sweetest ej^mpathy. 
The harsh and rugged features of the scene — 
Mild as the looks of the chaste maid of night. 
And now and then would mufiic's soothing soonds. 
Come, like sweet voices from a higher sphere ; 
And then the pure historic page was open'd. 
And one distinct and silvery voice was heard 
Reading the language that can never die, 
Unto my mother, busy at hep wheel.* 
Those days are gone ; the listener and tha reader 
Are no more : and many long to follow. 
Glad to be rid of an unrighteous world. 
Many have been o'erjoy'dlo seeher&oe : 
I have beheld the big tears trickle down 
The reverend cheeks of age, when but her nun& 
Was casually whisper'd in sweet converse ; 
And loving words, in blessings multiplied. 
Were copiously showered upon her name, 
And mine, too, also, for her own dear sake. 
The pure maternal stock of a choice few. 
Too gentle for a life of pain and vanity. 
Oh t let me live in unambitious peace. 
Surrounded by the nurslings of my care. 
Earn but a litUe to suffice, and store ' 
Another little, for a rainy day ; 
And like the noble Falkland read good books : ' 
When the last moment of life's term is come. 
May men like thee smile on my quiet death. 
And give my bones their final resting-place. 
Far trom the bounds of old Mancunium's city. 
September 3, 1847. 



THE ROAD TO JOHN SMITHES. 

(A Yankee Sketch:) 

SoMB few years since a gentleman travelling in the state of Arkansafi on a etdlect* 
ing expedition, had an occasion to call upon a 'customer,' whom we shall caU Jo^ 
Suiith. Being as he thought in' the neighbourhood, but not knowing precisely tb^ 
whereabouts of th« aforesaid John Smith, he aqsostcd a copperas-stripea spedmeD <* 
the old Nortli Carolina state who was rather listlessly at work in front <» a obN^i 
bowing an axlotreo for an ox cart from a pine sapling. 

* Alluding to my bioth«i> Tlxomas, nadyin^ history to my mother. 
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TraTelleiv^ood morning, sir, wili you have the ffoodneaa to direct me to John 
Smithes 1 *rH5, , / K 

N. C. — Certainly sir ; if there is anything in this world I do know, it is* the way 
to John Smith's. Why, John Smith and me came out together from North Carolina. 
We cut out that new road leading across that branch and over that hill. We — 

Traveller — ^but sir, will you have the kindness to direct me to the place where he 
lives. 

N. C. — To be sure I will, as I was sajong if there is any thing in the world I do 
know, it is the road to John Smith's. Why, sir, John Smith and me married sisters, 
and he has got the smartest wife in all these parts. She 

Traveller — No doubt of it, sir, but I want to see him, and have nothing to do 
with the good qualities of his wife. Will you direct me t 

N. C. — Of course I will, as I said before, if there is anything in the world I do 
know, it is the way to John Smith's. But as I was observing, his wife can spin her six 
cuts a day, besides attending to family fixings. 

Traveller — She may spm sixty for all I know or care, but that has nothing to do 
with my question. I wish to find her husband, will you tell me where he lives I 

N. C. — Will I tell you where John Smith lives 1 Well that's a good one, I tell you 
again, that if there is anything in the world I do know, it is where John Smith lives. 
Why sir, as I said before, we came from North Carolina together. And he has a yoke 
of the truest pulling oxen in all these parts. His negro man Jim is the smartest 

Traveller — My dear sir, it's growing late, and I wish to get on, if you can direct 
me, why don't you do it 1 I ask you again, will you tell me the way to John Smith's 1 

N. C. — Have'nt I told you a dozen times if there's anything in the world I DO 
know, it is where John Smith lives 1 Have'nt I told you we came from North Carolina 
together t But speaking of his boy Jim — he can pick out his hundred weight of cotton 
in a day, and shell out a ' tun of com for mill' at night and no mistake. Besides, 
sir 

Traveller — Zounds, ar, what have you to do with Jim or his cotton 1 I have 
asked you a quration, which I will ask again. Is there or is there not, such a man as 
John Smith living in this ' section,' and if you know the way to his house will you 
point it out to me, if you please 1 

N* C. — And zounds man, have'nt I been telling you all the time, that there* is 
such a man as John Smith living in these diggins — ^and if there is anything in the 
world I DO know, it is the way to his house 1 I tell you again we not only came frora 
North Carolina together, but cut out the new road together leading across that branch 
and over that hill. Why, sir, John Smith has the smartest little daughter you ever 
saw. She has only been to school two years, and has got as far as ' atnpii/ication,* 

Traveller — ^Confound his daughter, and her amplification, too. I think you have 
got that fiuf yoursdf. For when I ask you a plain question which you might answer 
in half a dozen words, you spin me a long yarn about roads, wives, negroes, oxen, and 
little girls. Now do, that's a good fellow, just talk a little more like a man of this 
world, and show me the road to John Smith's 1 

N. C. — Don't you confound John's darter, mister, she's my niece, and a smart 
one she is too. Why you are as tetehous as a skinned eel ; and won't let a body direct 
you while they are trying to do it with all their might. To be short with you, as you 
seem to wish it — I tell you again, if there is anything in the world I DO know 
it is the way to John Smith's. I tell you again we came from North Carolina to- 
gether — ^we bought land together, and at a dollar and a half an acre, we bought three 
hundred acres a-piece; we cut out that new road leading across that branch and over 
that hill together. John Smith's land lies just across that swamp, but he don*t live 
there now. You see this land here, sir, it is just about the finest track you ever saw 
in your bom days. Just look at them tall sweet gums *down by the pond — twig that 
'dmmon, aint he a whapper, at least three feet across the stump. You see— — 

Traveller — I see I am not likely to get an answer out of you to-day ; so I may 
as well keep on. I ask you now, and for the last time, will you, or will you not, direct 
me the way to John Smith's I 

N. C.T-I tell you now, and for the twentieth time, if there is anything in the world 
I do know, it is the way to John Smith's. But I must tell you about his fine blooded 
mare and Timoleon filly. She took the puss last Saturday was a fortnight, at the Big 
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Deep Lick oourse, like &lling off a log. She's a holy critter I tell you, ^nd throws it 
down a little thicKer on the grit, and shoots ahead a leetle fb.steF than the fastest kind 
of lightning. 

Traveller — Good day, sir. And may old Nick take John Smith, his wife, daughter, 
negroes, and smidries in general ; and you and your * amplification^ in particniar. 
(Puts spurs to his horse in a fit of absolute despair of obtadning a direct answer to » 
Bimple question.) 

N. C. — The same to you sir. And may old Nick take you and your boss too. 
Why I never seed such a man. He kept asking, and asking, and I kept telling and 
telling — and he would'nt listen a single bit. Why, he would'nt even wait till I told 
what John gave for his mare, besides a hundred other little things, that would have 
been news to him, and made the time pass off agreeable. Well, let him go ahead. 
But if he goes the road he's started oii in such a hurry, he won't get to John Smith's, 
and that's some comfort, any way. (Resumes the hewing of the ^etree.) 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRINKING. 

' Bacchus first introduced the vine into Italy, and soon afterwards entering into 
partnership with Apollo, they laid their sapient heads together^ and produced alQquor 
which speedily attracted the attention of a " discerning public," and ultimately of the 
whole world. The birth of rosy wine was liailed with the most enthusiastic delight ; 
and old and young, rich and poor, alike saluted the ruby lips of the young bantling 
with the most affectionate ardour. Care, a wrinkled and Inlious-visaged old dame, 
who roeked the cradle, fell fast asleep, was consequently discharged, and never again 
allowed to appear in the presence of the darhng. Like Mrs. Johnson's "American 
Soothing Syrup," wine proved not only '* a real blessing to mothers," but their nume- 
rous offspring imbibed the fermented and exhilarating juice with a gusto that was 
surprising. In the process of time it was universally called the ** milk of old men." 
Bald-headed philosophers, whose " capillary attractions" had slipped, like an avalanche 
of snow, from the summit of their erudite noddles, and now adorned their chins, 
waxed eloquent, their languid muscles being duly lubricated with the loquaeioos liquor. 
Long before the invention of spectacles, these far-seeing mortals discovered that the 
transfusion of a certain quantum of the " blood of the grape" enabled them to see- 
double 1 Here was an advantage I and they consequently absorbed large quantities 
for the benefit of their fellow-men. They sincerely believed that they had'found the 
true "pabulum animi," and boldly became bibuous and — ^bottle-nosed. But I fear that 
I am growing too poetical. How natural is the simple act — ^how simple the natural act 
•^of (Mnking ! Before the glorious invention of wine, that one dissyllable alone was 
sufficient to convey the meaning of imbibing a certain measure of milk, or a " yard of 
pump-water ;'* but in these glorious days of " Hock and soda-water," — Idi.ffitte, Chateau 
Margot, Champagne d' Ai, Burgundy, &c., &c. — ^the very vocabulary is enlarged ; 
exempli gratia , — 

DRINKING I 

that is the root (how few are able to decline it !) 



Cracking a bottle. 
Sucking the monkey, 
Sluicing the ivories, &c. 



Boozing, GuzzUng, 

Bibbing, Tippling, 

FuddUng, Toping, 

Swilling, Lushing, 

And then, again, in those early days (so remote, that even " Early Purl Houses" 
were unknown) tiie meanest capacity understood that when a man had drunk his fill; 
he had " slaked his thirst," and moistened his parched lips ; there was then (0 ye 
teetotalers I) no inebriation. Even had a man had the " fee simple" of a whole pump, 
he never made free with it, or was found lying under it, or attempting to " light htf 
pip« at it." Now, in this age of rapid progression and " public spirit," our philolo' 
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gists and lexicographers have a most enviable opportunity of enriching the language 
by the addition of many words, of which the venerable ^* Drunk'' is the patriarch and 
legitimate progenitor. 

As thus : Drunfc»— 

Bacchi plenus, Sacrificing to the rosy god, 

(N.B. — These t^'o terms are generally kept stereotyped by the printers of the 
morning papers.) 



Fuddled, 

Muddled, 

Elevated, 

Merry, 

Sunny, 

Moony 

MaudHn, 

Muzzy, 

Spoony, 

Funny, 

Tipsy, 



Inebriated, 

Tosticated, 

Queer, 

Overtaken, 

Lushy, 

Snuffy, 

Overcome, 

Top-heavy, 

Reeling, 

Slewed, 



Half seas over, 

Three sheets in the wind, 

Groggy, 

Sewed up like a sand-bag. 
Losing his perpendicular. 
How came you so 1 
Not able to see a hole in 

a ladder. 
Drunk as a fiddler's dog. 
Drunk as Davy's sow, & 

The worse for liquor," 



(( 'IM 



Wouud-up, 

which last phrase is customarily used by the poUce, when they accidentally discover 
a genteel, well-dressed medical student, or a lawyer's articled clerk (both ** honourable 
men,") l^Hng quite at home in a gutter, and f)oking his latch key at the grating of the 
guUey-hole, in the vain endeavour to " let himself in." — Bentley^i AluceUany, 



LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A WANDERER. 

No. 1. 

LA BELLE FLEURISTE. 
By Mrs. E. S. Craven Green. 

" And thon leavest me, Henri, mon ami !" 

^ Only for a time, sweet . Anais ! — ere thine orange tree is in blossom Henri will 
return. Dost thou doubt me, dearest V^ 

" Ah no, Henri ! I dare not doubt thee — ^thou wilt return !" — And the sweet lips 
of Anais trembled as they timidly returned the impassioned kiss of Henri. 

The young painter and his humble love, the fair and timid Anais, occupied the 
Diansardes of opposite houses in a lonely street in Paris. It was impossible that the 
eyes of the artist should not be allured by a face so shnply and touchingly beautiful 
&8 that of his tair neighbour, and that he should not desert his easel to gaze upon her 
as 8he occasionally appeared at her open lattice to compare the delicate work of her 
white hands with the living blossoms placed in a simple earthen vase beside the case- 
ment. 

Anais was a Fleuriste, and her exquisite taste led her to copy nature rather than 
to combine the impossible and the gaudy. It was quite natural that the artist shoujid 
aUmire La Belle Fleuriste, and the young orphan herself — ah ! when was the 'eye of 
woman blind to admiration X — they loved, and one short month of halcyon bliss had 
scattered roses on their path, when a cruel necessity called Henri from Paris. They 
parted, and to Anais how dear became that orange tree whose blossoms were to be the 
neralds of his return I 

With what rapture did she inhale its per^me, as the snowy buds .showed a gleam 
of silver through their veil of green I They opened and disclosed their golden spangles 
glittering in their crystal hearts ! — alas they withered, and Anais wept for she was 
still alone ! — 



The beautiful Lady Julia Elmcourt was vain, capricious, and haughty, even beyond 
Her ^ pride of place," but she was immensely rich, and Lord Arlingford was her adoring 
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slave. His extravagances and dissipation in London and on his continental tour had 
materially embarrassed his estates, and the elegant roui bent humbly beneath the 
golden- fetters which his fair tyrant cast around liim. 

Supremely handsome in his person, and rechercM in his manners. Lady Julia Jce^ 
tainly showed her taste in her selection of Lord Arlingford as a parti. She had a 
strange pride in becoming the sole object in the eyes of one whose fiEucinations were 
supposed to have broken so many hearts, and for whom she supposed so many of h& 
dearest Mends had sighed in vain. Perhaps ihai was one of the most powerful reasoos 
that dictated her choice, for 

" Oloriana trlomph'd o*er her peers r | 

'' I will see you to the carriage, dearest Julia, though you will not admit me. Ah! i 
how cruel you are — may I venture to gaze upon your beauty' at a distance T' i 

" No, indeed, my Lord, I forbid you visiting the opera to-night — I shall go alone, . 
and I will have no survieilance. You should have remembered that I dislike Paim 
violets. How could you think of presenting mo a bouquet of such flowers t You mad 
have heard me expre^ my dislike for their peculiar perfume." 

Lord Arlingford knew this was a mere display of caprice, as she had lately worn 
the despised flowers en guirlande in her hair (artificial it is true, but art had so deli* 
cately copied nature that the deception was scarcely perceptible) however he looked very 
penitent, and was permitted to hand the haughty beauty to her cairiage. Just as 
they were leaving the apartment the servant in waiting presented a note, Lady Jolia 
looked at it on the salver and said peevishly, '^ Ah 1 thattir^ome fleuriste 1 — Nereis 
no rei)ly." 

Lord Arlingford handed her into the carriage, but as the door was closing a timid 
voice exclaimed, '^ Ah, Madame I but the smallest portion of my account — I am paisb- 
ing." The rattle of the wheels drowned the rest, and, with a disdainful bow to her 
lover, the proud beauty was borne away to the opera. 

But that voice I ah 1 when before had it thrilled upon the heart of Arlingford f— 
he gazed around, an emaciated figure slowly retreated with tottering steps. It past 
from sight — ^ah ! Memory and Conscience awoke in the roui^s heart — ^he pursued that 
shrinking form, now ardent, now wavering in his purpose, till in an obscure street 
the trembler fell ! To raise her, to gaze upon her features was the work of a 
moment — and Henri, the artiste, looked once more upon Anais ! — But, oh hov 
changed t Famme and despair had darkened that &ir brow and cast livid idiadows on 
the sweet lips that once glowed beneath his kisses ! — 

" Anais, Anais 1" he cried, " awake — ^forgive me — oh forgive your repenting 
Henri I" 

Slowly did the sufferer awake to consciousness, but the new thnll of rapturous 
recognition was as &tal as the withering sorrows that had so long preyed upon her 
heart. 

*' I find thee, Henri I but, alas, too late I Long have I sought thee. I scattered ] 
orange blossoms on the grave of my child and wandered over the wide seas to find 
tfiee I I toiled to support life, fori still hoped to meet with Henri. Ah ! that prood 
Lady, how often has the work of my wasted hands and failing eyes adorned her 
gorgeous robes, her perfumed hair I but she forgot the dying fleuriste was perishing 
for bread — ah, Henri was I not forgotten by thee ! — my eyes grow dim, I cannot look 
upon thee ; nay, weep not, dearest, I feel it is sweet to slumber thus — the night eometb, 
but on thy bosom once more shall Anais sink to rest !" — 

Her head drooped heavily on his shoulder — there was a strange shuddering thrill, 
a trembling sob, and La Belle Fleuriste was no more ! — 



THF OAK AND THE IVY. 

'TwAS springtide ; I saw them in beauty and pride. 

The oak was a bridegroom, the ivy a bride ; 

Tall trees stood around them, some &irer than he^ 
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But she twined round him only, bo faithful was'she ; 
No neighbour with theirs, mingled tendril or spray. 
No stranger might part them, so loving were they ; 
Though fragile the ivy, how mighty the oak I 
The tempest, I ween, will be foil'd in its stroke. 

'Twas winter : I saw them, 'mid trouble and strife. 

The oak was a husband, the ivy a wife ; 

The arms of the warrior were bared for the fi^ht ; 

For whirlwinds rush'd o'er him, and storms m their might ; 

But he loved his own ivy, and stood to the last, 

Tho' the whirlwind was sudden, and lengthened the blast. 

Then the frost, like a serpent, stole after the storm, 

But the ivy her mantle threw over his form ; 

His branches the snow and the icicle bore. 

Yet the blight of the winter-wind touch'dnot his oore. 

Thus lived they, thus bore they the t!rialB of Ufa, 

The oak was the husband, the ivy the wife. 

Agam I beheld them, the storm-cloud was nigh, 
But the oak stood up proudly, defying the sky ; 
The ivy clung round mm, 'mid thunder and rain. 
The bolt feU, and lo 1 he was riven in twain. 
In vain she weeps dew-drops, in vain twines around 
The stem of the loved one to close up his wound ; 
His branches are blasted, all blacken'd his core, 
The ivy's a widow, the oak is no more. 

The elm stands beside her in beauty and pride. 
Say, win she embrace him, once more be a bride ? 
Ah ! no, oh I no, never, her leaves are all dim, 
She has bloom'd, she will &de, she will perish with him ; 
The spring-tide returns, and the forest is gay. 
But the buide and the bridegroom, alas 1 where are they I 
Oh ! see where they moulder, the sere leaves beneath, 
In life undivided, embracing m death. 
Mr. W. C. 



CHATTERTON'S ELINOURE AND JUGA 

On Rndbom's bank two pining maidens sate. 
Their tears fast dropping in the water clear. 

Each one lamenting for her absent mate. 
Who at St. Alban's shook the murdering spear : 
The nut-brown Elinoure to Juga fiur 

Did speak awhile, with languishment of ef^ns^ 

Like drops of pearly dew glisten'd the quivering brine. 

Elxnourb. 

O ! gentle Juga, hear my last complaint I 
To fight for York my love is deck'd in steel ; 

O ! may no sanguine stain the white rose paint ; 
May good St. Cuthbert guard Sir Robert weel : 
Much more than death m phantasy I feel : 

See ! see I upon the ground he bleeding lies ! 

Infuse some spirit of Ufe, or else my dear love dies. 
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JUOA. 

Sisters in sorrow, on this daisied bank, 

Where melancholy broods we will lament ; 
Be wet with morning dew and evening dank ; 

Like blasted oaks in each the other bent, 

Or Hke forsaken halls of merriment, 
Whose ghastly ruins hold the train of fright. 
Where boding ravens croak, and owlets wake the night. 

No more the bag-pipe shall awake the mom, 
The minstrel-dance, good cheer, and morris-play, 

No mo^e the ambling palfrey, and the horn. 
Shall from the forest rouse the fox away : 
I'll seek the forest all the life-long day : 

At night among, the church-yard glebes will go. 

And to the passing sprites relate my tale of woe. 

When murky clouds do hang upon the kme 

Of the wan moon in silver mantle diphi^ 
The tripping fairies weave the golden dream 

Of happiness, which flieth with the night : 

Then, (but the Saints forbid !) if to a sprite 
Sir Richard's form is changed, I'll hold distraught 
His bleeding clay-cold corse, and die each day in thonght. 

Elinoure. 

Ah 1 woe : lamenting words ; what words can shew : 

Thou glassy river ! on this bank may bleed 
Oiampions, whose blood may with the waters flow, 

And Rudbom stream be Rudbom stream indeeid ! 
Haste,*gentle Juga, trip it o'er the mead 
To Jmow or whether we must wail again. 
Or with our fallen knights be mingled on the plain. 

So saying, like two lightening-blasted trees. 
Or twain of clouds that holdeth stormy rain ; 

They moved gently o'er the dewy mees ; 
To where St. Alban's holy shrines remain : 
There did they find that both their knights were slain ;' 

.Distracted, wandered to swollen Rudborn's side, 

Shriek'd their death-boding knell, sunk in the waves and 'died. 

Note. — We copy the above- beautiful and pathetic Elegy from the " Town and 
Country .Magazine, 1769." As it has not found a place in any of the popular collections 
of " Beauties or Specimens of th» English Poets," it may be properly admitted into 
thet Magazine of the 1. 0. Fs. for 1848. Knox, HazUtt, and others, describe (the 
latter somewhat disparingly) several of his poems ; but this has been passed over, 
although it breathes the true spirit of the olden minstrelsy. Surely there i* more 
remaining of this "^unfortunate boy," than the golden slippers of him, who did nothing 
remarkable but destroy himself, and leave only them behind him to tell his story. 
The volume before-mentioned contains several pieces from Chatterton, under variooa 
signatures, dated Bristol. B. 
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FOUR DISTINCT CREATIONS OF ANIMALS. 

The application of the laws of comparative anatomy to the study of fossil bones, 
may be regarded as the grand discovery of Cuvier. As in the case of every remark- 
able accession to science, preceding authors had made some progress in the same field 
of research. Towards the end of the sixteenth century Benurd Pallissy had ven- 
tured, in opposition to the universal opinion, to maintain that fossil bones, impressions 
of plants, and fossil shells, were not freaks of nature, but the remains of real animals 
&nd plants. Scilla and Leibnitz maintained the same doctrine ; but the first great 
step was taken by Pallas, who, in his memoir on the Fossil Bones of Siberia, pub- 
lished in 1 769, established the important fact that the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, animals which inhabit only the torrid zone, must have formerly dwelt 
in the most northern regions of the world. The same illustrious naturalist subse- 
quently described a rhinoceros which had been found entire in frozen ground, with its 
very skin and its flesh preserved ; and at a later period, in 1806, an elephant was 
discovered on the shore of the icy sea, and in a state of such preservation that the 
very dogs and bears devoured its flesh. This last discovery overthrew the theory of 
Buffon, that the earth had cooled gradually, and that the animals upon its surfiice had 
emigrated from the north to the south. Pallas supposed that an irruption of the sea 
had come &om the south-east, and transpoi*ted the animals of India to the north of 
Europe ; but this hypothesis also disappeared before the discoveries of Cuvier. 

At the first public sitting of the National Institute, in 1796, Cuvier read his 
memoir '* On the Species of Fossil Elephants, compared with Living Species," in 
which he demonstrates that the fossil elephant differs from aU living species, and that 
it is an extinct species, now lost. He adds, that he will soon establish the same truth 
in reference to the fossil species of the rhinoceros, the bear, and the deer ; and in the 
following prophetic passage he foreshadows all his future discoveries : — " May we ask 
why we find so many remains of unknown animals, whilst we can find none which we 
can rank among the species which we know l We may see how probable it is that 
they have all belonged to the bemgs of a world anterior to ours — to beings destroyed 
by revolutions of the earth, and to beings which have been re-placed by existing 
species," 

How startling must have been the announcement of this probability, even to the 
most speculative geologists of the Institute I How alarming to the most liberal and 
&ee-thinking divines ! How unintelligible to ordinary minds the process which was 
to be employed ! And to Cuvier himself, who alone understood it, now arduous must 
have seemed the physical labour, and how exhausting the mental toil, by which such 
grand conceptions were to be realised, and their reality impressed upon a prejudiced 
and a sceptical age ! Those who have seen the fossil deposits themselves — the accu- 
mulated or scattered fragments of the bones of various species — may form some esti- 
mate of the difficulty of the process by which a single bone was to be formed out of 
its parts, by wliich two bones were to be determined to be of the same species, and a 
complete skeleton of each separate species re-constructed out of pieces which belonged 
to 110 other animal. Before the genius of Cuvier, however, all these difficulties 
vanished. Fragment sprung into union with fragment — bone claimed kindred with 
bone — and, as ^ by the wand of an enchanter, new species of animals rose up Uke 
sudden creations* — exhibiting to the astonished sage the forms and the attributes of 
ouce living beings, which the eye of man had never seen, and which his wildest fancies 
could never have conceived. The phoenix emerging from its ashes was scarcely less a 
miracle than a mammoth starting from its bones, a megatherium replaced upon its 
legs, or a gigantic megolosaurus resuscitated from its antideluvian bed. 

After mentioning how the various exuvise of a former age were accumulated in 
the cabinets of Paris, Cuvier thus describes his occupation in restoring tliem : — ** I at 
length found myself, as if placed in a charnel-house, surrounded by mutilated frag- 
ments of many hundred skeletons of more than twenty kinds of animals, piled con- 
fiisedly around me. The task assigned to me was to restore them all to their origina. 
positions. At the voice of comparative anatomy, every bone ani fragment of a bone 
resumed its place. I cannot find words to express the pleasure I experienced in see* 
Vol. 10— No. 1— L. 
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ing, as I discovered one character, how all the consequences I predicted from it were 
successively confirmed : the feet were found in accordance with the charactere 
announced by the teeth ; the teeth in harmony with those indicated beforehand by 
the feet. The bones of the legs and thighs, and every connectmg portion of the 
extremities, were found set together precisely as I had arranged them before my con- 
jectures were verified by the discovery of the parts entire. In short, each species 
was, as it were, re-constructed from a single one of its component elements." 

In this manner did Cuvier re-establish 168 vertebrated animals, which form fifty 
distinct genera, of which fifteen are entirely new ; and, reckoning the additions which 
have since been made, there is reason to believe that the species of extinct animals 
are more numerous than the living ones. 

But Cuvier carried his generalization still farther. He found that the differencea 
of structure between fossil and recent animals increase with the age of the deposit m 
which the former are found, and that these differences mark the age of the deposite 
themselves. As the primitive rocks exibit no traces of plants or animals, he concln* 
ded that there was a time when no living beings existed upon the earth ; and 
that, before the creation of man, the world had been inhabited by at least three diffe^ 
ent generations of animals, which had been successively created, and succesavely 
destroyed. 

In the earliest age of the creation, plants and animals are found in the same 
strata ; and it can scarcely be doubted that vegetable bodies had preceded the creatiOT . 
of the animals that were to devour them. The stately pine, the gigantic equisetaccs, 
and the lofty palm waved in the primeval forests, and the sea and the land were 
inhabited only by a small number of the marine mammalia, and scarcely any of the 
terrestrial mammalia. The principal inhabitants of the globe were fishes, raoUuscoos 
animals, and a race of reptiles not less extraordinary by the singularity of their 
structure than by their gigantic proportions. These reptiles were the Megalosautva^ 
upwards of seventy feet long ; the Ichthyosaurus, above thirty feet in length ; the 
Flesiosaurus, an animal combining the trunk of an ordinary quadruped, with a neck 
like the body of a serpent, the head of a lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, and tiie 
paddles of a whale ; and the Pterodactyle, the most extraordinary of extinct animals, 
uniting the characters of a bird, a bat, a reptile, and a quadruped. 

In the second i)eriod the terrestrial mammalia increase in number, and we hare 
along with them numerous l*achydermata^ or animals with thick skins, such as the 
Paleotherium and Anoplotherium, and other genera of aquatic animals, which dweft 
on the margin of lakes and rivers. In the first of these extinct genera the species 
vary in size, from the rhinoceros to the hog. In the second, one of the species 
resembles a dwarf ass, with a broad tail like that of the otter ; another has the light 
and elegant aspect of the gazel ; and a fourth is only the size of the hare. These and 
other species, nearly fifty in number, were discovered by Cuvier in the fresh water 
formations of Montmartre, near Paris. 

In the third period lived the Mammoth, the Mastodon, the Hippopotamus^ and 
those hugh Sloths, the Megatherium and the Megalonyx, the giants of the natural 
world, the grandest and the last specimens of that extraordinary population over which 
man never swayed the sceptre. 

Among these various races of living beings, no quadrumanous animal, no ape, has 
been found ; and, what is more instructive still, no traces of man — no fragment, either 
of his works or of his bones, has yet been discovered. Hence we arrive at the remark- 
able result, that these three periods have been succeeded by a fourthy in which the 
Almighty planted man upon the earth, and created, as his subjects and his servants, 
those races of living beings which occupy the surface of our globe, and inhabit Ae 
depths of its oceans. The period of the mammoth and the mastodon was succeeded 
by that of the lion and the tiger. 

But not only has Cuvier referred these various animals to different periods of 
time, deduced from the strata in which their bones have been deposited, he has 
proved, by an accurate comparison of the bones of one period with those of another, 
that the animals of any given period were not descended by natural birth from those 
of the preceding period, but were new creations, fresh from the hand of their Maker. 
Hence he deduced the extraordinary result, that the creatures of each succesave 
period had been destroyed by come sudden catastrophe ; and that the earth, thui 
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swept of its animal life, was again re-peopled by new races of beings, rising in the 
scale of creation, and terminating in intellectual and immortal man. 

The brief history of animal life is pregnant with the deepest and most varied 
isstraction. In his ignorance of the real phenomena of the subterranean world, the 
philosopher had concluded, and concluded justly, that in the physical aspect of the 
globe there was *'no appearance of a beginning and no prospect of an end ;" but this 
^oomy dogma, tipped with atheism at each of its extremities, is, like all its kindred 
wopositions, now exploded for ever. The records of fiaith now stand on the same 
wrel with the records of reason. Truth, brought down from on high, harmonizes with 
truth excavated from below ; and the humble Christian who refused to surrender his 
eherished volume to the taunts of reason, now holds it with a firmer grasp, and scans 
&e series of creations which science has revealed, but as the harbinger of that latest 

/exerqise of divine power which gave birth to man, and placed him over a new animal 

. irorid. 

' But the confirmation of the Mosaic account of the creation is not the only, or 
t?eii the chief, result of geological discovery. The commencement of organic life in 
plants and animals of the first period, and its higher and progressive development in 
afferent orders of beings leads us back to that beginning winch was so long veiled 
from human reason ; while the successive destruction of successive creations carries 
ti8 forward to the terminus of our own period — to that " day of the Lord, when the 
keavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
Jwftt, and the earth also, and the works which are therein, shall be burned up.'* 

Although the same inspired writer, who thus predicts the final destruction of the 
existing world, has assured us that this dread catastrophe shall be followed by a new 
heaven, and a new earth ; yet it has been left to our reason alone to draw the con- 
c^on, that new forms of animal life will adorn the valleys of our renovated globe ; 
^t the lion, which lies down with the lamb, will not be the offspring of our forest 
^g ; and that the sainted race, among whom there is to be no more weeping, and 
no more death, will not share the tenancy of their sinless abodes with those ferocious 
natures, which, in a state of trial, God requires for his agents, and man for his 
daves. 

Should this, the apparently last period of animal life, be one in which man is to 
exercise his faculties in the investigation of his Maker's works, the fossil geology of 
™e world we now inhabit will exhibit deposits not less interesting than those which 
^bosom the gigantic framework of manmioths and mastodons. How interesting will 
"^ the excavations in which the buried cities of modem Europe will re-appear in 
^ir ruined grandeur ; how strange the discovery of submerged navies embalmed in 
«^ ocean beds ; or the foundered ship, with its imprisoned skeletons ; or the battle- 
field, with its prostrate warriors ; or the hallowed cemetery, crowded with the relics 
^f youth and age, and crushed beneath their tablets of marble, and their monuments 
^ bronze. — North British Review, 



PROVERBS. 

Although proverbs are saws^ I think it will be admitted that they ought not to be 
tee-satcs, or saws which cut both ways, and (as far as they are rules of human life) lay 
down clashing principles, and lead to conflicting lines of conduct. Although all men 
ire not stuffed with proverbs like Panza the First, King of Barataria, most men have 
i few favourite ones, and are considerably, though sometimes unconsciously, influenced 
i)y them. Care should therefore be taken in framing a code of morality or prudence 
mt of these antique materials, that its laws should b.e rather more distinct and con- 
dstent with each other than the laws of England. Saws that cut both ways are not 
vise saws ; at least some understanding ought to be come to as to which side of the 
naxim Hie truth is to be found at. 

Let us begin our illustrations with " Out of the frying-pan into the fire," which 
(riginated, we must suppose, in certain foolish eels, who, with all their experience of 
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hot ntnations,' were not so used to the pan as to feel themselves comfortable m it, md, 
in their impetuosity to leave it, sprang into the burning coals themselves. Now this 
was of course an indiscretion in the said eels ; not that Ihey forgot the proverb ** Let 
well alone,*' for it was anything but .well to be fined alive as they were, not being 
consenting parties thereto, as the lawyers say, but let us put the case that these un- 
fortunate fishes had heard, marked, learned, and inwardly digested a saying which is 
in men's mouths every day, namely that *' when things are at the worst they mend f 
might not they, or their descendants, &irly justify thereby the fiital leap fi*om the hot 
pan into the hotter fire, and argue that they took it with their eyes open, confidently 
eiLpecting that when things were at the hottest they might be expected to cool ! There 
is reason to think that men as well as eels have 'leaped firom the filing-pan into the 
fire," on the principle that they must be worse in order to be better, m ^ when 
things are at their worst, they mend." 

The proverb ** Let well alone," above incidentally quoted, is itself to some 
degree a source of error, for it seems to lay down that nothing is to be ^ let alone'* 
but what is *' well." This inference is certainly not a logical one, but it is not the 
lees likely to be drawn on that account. The truth id, that there is a large class of 
cases in which *' let HI alone" would be as wise » saw as ^ let weU idone." /// is 
better than worsen and is always to be '* let alone,^^ when it is impossible to remove 
the better. ^' Let ill alone" would have met the case of the eels to a turn. To be 
sure they would probably have been fined and eaten all the same ; but then they 
would not have entailed on their race for ever a proverbial reputation for indiscretion. 

We are not going to repeat the well-known repartee to tiie adage ** The early 
bird gets the worm," but we would fain ask, whether it be perfectly reconcileable 
with " Better last at a feast than first at a fi^y." — We recommend the former proverb 
to birds, and the latter to worms. Here the feast and fi:ay are one and^ the same 
thing, Hke the banquet of the Centaurs and Lapithse, and the wisdom of the worm 
it to keep snug in his hole. 

*^ In the multitude of counsellors there is safety ;" but let the council be held in a 
kitchen and the proverb is at &ult, being flatly contradicted by *^ Many cooks spoil 
th« broth". 

" Shutting the stable after the steed is stolen," is a sneer not very consistent with 
** Better late than never," and the Scotch adage ^ Better ane wit bcught nor twa for 
nought." 

** Take care of the pence, let the pounds take care of themselves." May not 
this be ** penny- wise and pound-foolish," the error of all cheese-paring, pippin- 
squeezing financiers, from Chancellors of the Exchequer downwards 1 

One of Poor Richard's best sayings is this — ^^ If you would have your business 
done, go yourself ; if not, send another." But beware of extending this to law- 
business, for it is also written — " The man who is his own lawyer has a fool for his 
client." 

" The d — I's luck to you" is a proverbial wish amongst the common people, when 
they bear an ill-will ; yet when the best fortune* imaginable befalls a man, he is 
proverbially called a lucky " d — 1." 

** A wonder lasts but nine days "'' nevertheless the seven wonders of the world 
have lasted the same number of centuries, and there is the Annus Mirabilis which 
must have lasted 365 days at least, and 366 if it was leap year. 

** Slow and sure" says a profane adage ; — ^^ That which thou doest, do quickly," 
says a divine one. 

We are cautioned against having ^' too many irons in the fire," yet we are ad- 
monished to have " more than one string to our bow." 

** Honesty is the best policy ;" notwithstanding which we hear every moment of 
** politic knaves." The phrase, ought surely to be " impohtic knave," if " honesty be 
the best policy." 

Again we are warned against being misled by appearances and outward show : 
but let us meet a worthy man in a knave's company, the first observation is — ^^Nos- 
citur d tociW — or " Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell you what yon 
are." 

By the by, did anybody ever know a charitable application made of the proverb 
last quoted ! When roguery is found in honest society, or a blockhead met walking 
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arm in arm with a sage, did you ever hear the "Noseitur ^ aociit?* applied I I never 
did. The damage might prove fatal to a Johnson : hnt is never of the slightest service. 
to a Boswell. A Pistol, a Thersites, a Parolles, or a Bully Back, never gains heroic 
repute by a casual association with a Fluellen, or an Ulysses ; or a Fluellen would 
ran no small risk of losing all military glory, were he seen at the same mess with any 
of these pinks of cowardice. Is this '' measure for measure)" 

'^ Welcome is the best cheer." Pray accommodate this to " Fair words butter 
no parsnips 1" I take the latter proverb to be far the sounder of the two ; at least 
I trust it will ever be deepest impressed upon the minds of the amphitryons. Welcome 
is very good in its way, but it is not, nor never will be, a turboty or a saddle of muttoii^ 
or a glass of wine, aye or so much as — butter for parsnips I 

There is just now before me an old collection of the proverbs of several natioDg, 
and I find in immediate juxtaposition, maxims which seem to pull quite different ways, 
like cross-grained' dogs in the same leash. '^Harm watch, harm catch," is followed by 
'^Proyide for the worst, and the best will provide for itself.'' • '* Reprove others, but 
correct yourself," is succeeded by ''Once a knave, and ever 'a knave ;" ''He who 
will thrive, must rise by five," by " More haste, worse speed," and " Stay awhile^ 
that we may make an end the sooner." We read that " Idleness is the mother of 
miischief," and directly after meet " anything for a quiet life 1" 

There ought to be held a general eouncil or congress of the wise men of Europe, 
to revise, harmonize, and codify proverbs. As things are at present, one might as 
well follow a Will-o'-the-wisp, as .shape his course by these most flickering and un- 
certain lights. 

Let us inuigine a dialogue between Tom the &ther and Jack the son, on the 
subject of early rising, 

" Leap up. Jack," cries the are, " The early bird gets the worm." 

Jack answers — ^" Look before you leap, &.ther." 

Tom replies — ^" He that would thrive, must rise at five." 

The son rejoins — 



"A Chomand pomidL^ sad a bottle of hay. 
Will all bci one at doom's dajr." 



The &ther meets him with — ^" Better die poor than live poor, my son," 
^ True," observes sleepy Jack, " but enough's as good as a feast." 
"Use legs and have legs," cries Tom. 
" The d — I's a busy bishop," answers Jack, " as they say in Scotland." 

" Eaxly to bed, uid eady to riae, 

''Makes a man healthy, wealthy, andwlie." 

" You forget," replies the sluggard, " that a rolling stone gathers no moss." 

" You ought to remember,'* rebu& the industrious £a.ther, " that procrastination 

is the thief of time." 

Jack is ready with a Scotch proverb — " Fools are fiaiin of flitting." 

" No advice equal to a &ther's," observes thrifty Thomas, his quiver nearly 

spent. 

" There I have you on the hip, again," concludes the son, for they say in Spain — 

" There's a fig at Rome for him that gives another advioe before he asks for it." And, 

having so said, Tom goes to sleep again. 



BREVITIES. 

Fortune is painted blind, that she may not blush to behold the fools who belong 
to her. 

Fine ladies who use excess of perfumes must think men like seals— most assail- 
able at the nose. 

Some men get on in the world on the same principle that a sweep paseeB unintar- 
Mptedly through a crowd. 
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People who affect a shortness of sight must think it the height of good fortune to 
be horn blind. 

He who loses, in the search of fame, the dignity which should adom human 
nature, is Uke the victim opera-singer who has exchanged manhood for sound. 

Lounging, unemployed people, may be called of the tribe of Joshua ; for «ith 
them the sun stands still. 

Fanatics think men Uke bulls — ^they must be baited to madness ere they are in a 
fit condition to die. 

There is an ancient saying — ^** Truth lies in a well." May not the modem adage 
run — ^^ The most certain charity is at a pump." 

Some connoisseurs would give a hundred pounds for the painted head of a be^r, 
who would threaten the living mendicant with the stocks. 

K you boast of a contempt for the world, avoid getting into debt. It is ^ving to 
gnats the fangs of vipers. 

The heart of the great man, surrounded by poverty and tranmielled by depend- 
ence, is like an egg in a nest built among briars. It must either curdle into bittemeo, 
or, if it take life and mount, struggle through thorns for the ascent. 

Fame is represented bearing a trumpet. Would not the picture be truer, were 
she to hold a handful of dust I 

Fishermen, in order to handle eels securely, first cover them with dirt. In like 
manner does detraction strive to grasp excellence. 

The friendship of some men is quite Briarean. They have a hundred hands. 

The easy and temperate man is not he who is most valued by the world ; the 
virtue of his abstemiousness makes him an object of indifference. One of the grertest 
charges against the ass, is — he can live on thistles. 

The wounds of the dead are the furrows in which living heroes grow their 
laurels. 

Were we determined resolutely to avoid vices, the world would foist them onitt- 
as thieves put off their plunder on the guiltless. 

When we look at the hide of a tiger in a furrier's shop, exposed to the gaze rf 
every malapert, and then think of the ferocity of the living beast in its native jungle, 
we see a beadle before a magistrate — ^a magistrate before a minister : there is ihe tfti* 
of office — the sleekness without its claws. 

With some people political vacillation heightens a man's celebrity — just as ti» 
galleries applaud when an actor enters in a new dress. 

If we judge from history, of what is the book of glory composed ? Are not Hi 
leaves dead men's skin — its letters stamped in human blood — ^its golden clasps tie 
pillage of nations I It is illuminated with tears and broken hearts. !• ' 



ON THE WIND. 

There's a voice in the wind that is soothing and pleasant. 
That speaks to the heart of a future repose — 

That breathes in our ear like a fi'iend that is present 
To share in our musings, our mirth, and our woes. 

There's a voice in the wind that is mournful and gushing. 
That tells of the joys that have fled long ago. 

When the fountains of Hope were, impetuous, gushing 
Like arrows shot forth from the closely bent bow. 

There's a voice in the wind that engenders emotion. 
When thinking on scenes we may visit no mqre — . 

That spreads o'er the bosom, like foam from the ocean. 
When, dnTen by storms, it beats fierce from the shore. 
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There's a voice in the wind that encircles the senses, 
And people's each dream with the forms of delight — 

Makes Fancy, reality seem — and enhances 
The fears that surround the dread hour of the night. 

There's a voice in the wind which, in sweetness, is »nging 
The murmuring music which sighs o'er the grave. 

Whether formed in the church-yard where flow'rets are springing. 
Or cradled beneath the wild billowy wave. 

There's a voice in the wind that is doubly endearing, 
That speaks of a dwelling more lasting than this, 
~ When the soul shall rejoice at its Saviour appearing. 
And enter with him the bright regions of bliss. 

C^yqf Lincoln Lodge, B* 
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Of all the reforms introduced into religious establishments up to the time of thd 
Revolution, the severest, without doubt, was that imposed by the Abb^ de Ranc^ on the 
order or St. Bernard, in the monastery of La Trappe. The severe discipline which he 
eslablished there dates from a period in which public morals began to relax in 
their severity, and to grow less rigid ; yet, notwithstanding, this institution had, all at 
once, a wonderful success. The 18th century undermined all the opinions and ideas 
upon which monastic institutions rested, and yet, by an unaccountable inconsistency, 
the Trappists (the most rigid and the least useful order of all) is the only one which 
the present age has tolerated ! A great interest is attached to all these monasteries, 
especially in France. The gloomy and terrible reform of the order of La Trappe had 
its origid in a love affair ; this effect, so different from its cause, resulted from the 
tender passion ; and if we trace the history of this order, which has occasioned the 
shedding of so many pious tears, we shall discover tears of love at the source. 

Every body knows that in his youth the Abb^ de Ranc^ (descended from a high 

family in Brittany, possessing several livings, a man of wit and talent, a poet, and 

plunged in the vortex of the gay world at the commencement of the reign of Louis 

XIV.) was anything but an anchorite. The most celebrated of his gallantries was his 

liaison with Madame de Montbazon. Their mutual pai^ion, too ardent to be concealed, 

was cherished without scruple, but, at the same time, without notoriety ; and the world 

at length looked upon it with that respect which serious sentiments generally inspire. 

One evening, after four days' absence, M. de Ranc^ rushed with eager joy to the 

hotel de Montbazon, in order to have a tete-a-tete with his mistress ; he was surprised, 

on penetrating through a secret passage which led to her apartment, to find a dead 

silence pervading the house. He walked on in a state of astonishment, and having hit 

himself several times against the darkened walls, he at length reached the chamber of 

the Princess, the sanctuary, as it were, of the Temple. The bed was overturned, all 

the.fumiture was thrown about, in disorder, and a solitary lamp was burning upon an 

arm-chair, by the light of which de Ranc^ discerned upon the floor an open coffin, 

from which a portion of a winding-sheet was seen. 

Horrible to relate, the body which this coffin contained was headless ; the head 
had been separated from the tnuik, and placed at the feet of the deceased, in order 
tliat the corpse might be got into the coffin, which was somewhat too small in its 
dimensions. Now the head had rolled out of the leaden coffin, and it was only upon 
kicking against it with his foot that the wretched de Ranc^ became aware of his mis- 
tress's fete. She had died suddenly the evening before. No one knows what after- 
wards took place in the chamber of the deceased, but M. de Ranc^ was found lying 
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near the coffin in a state of insensibility ; his lips, hands, and bosom were stained vith 
blood, and he still pressed to his breast the lifeless head of his adored mistress. * * * 

A short time after this event the Abb^ de Rancd dismissed his servants, sold his 
property, and resigned all lus benefices, except La Trappe, whither he retired in the 
capacity of a regular monk. In 1663 he assumed, at Notre Dame de Persegne, tiie 
habit of the order of Citeaux, and in the same year the monastery of La Trappe 
was reformed by the labours of this rigid anchorite, who terminated by a series 
of works worthy of St. Basil, or of St. John of Alexandria, a literary career, which he 
had conmienced by a very excellent translation of Anacreon. ♦ ♦ * • 

After several hours' walking we came to a bridge of five or six planks, sitnate is 
a woody defile, and thrown, in a most picturesque attitude, across a foaming torrent 
called the Lison. This extremely fiuitastical structure ia adorned in the centre witiit 
heavy cross of nutwood. Its appearance is so wild that it forcibly reminds the qiee> 
tator of those bridges in the Pyrennees and in Italy, which are drawn by the imagine 
tion of poets and painters to serve as the theatre of the adventures of brigands. Abow 
this gorge the road ceases, and the tourist becomes lost amidst a clustre of trees, roda^ 
and tnickets for the space of a league. The valley here becomes surrounded by terf 
lofty and grey-headed crests, and the traveller is almost at a loss to comprehend hoir 
he has managed to penetrate into this solitude, in the midst of which are situate two 
or three houses of a rustic and at the same time a religious appearance. These are 
inhabited by the Trappists of Malans. 

On arriving in sight of these houses, an unexpected spectacle burst upon oar 
view. Along a terrace situate on a slight declivity were scattered a number of monkBy 
-who, in white robes and with shorn heads, were digging up the ground with jnckaxes. 
Some, in an attitude of meditation were looking up at the clouds ; others were sitting 
down and reading, whilst a few more sat with their heads resting on their elbows, ^ 
former being covered with an ample cowl. They walked about, and passed and re- 
passed, slowly and silently, like so many ghosts, without exchanging a single word. 
These persons, with their strange costumes, and in the midst of a gloomy ooontry, 
called to the mind ideas of another state of being. 

As we wished to visit the monastery we accosted a monk dressed in a brown robe, 
who did not answer a word. We then addressed another clothed in a white robe, wiM 
replied to us in most laconic style, and without looking at us at all. Following the 
instructions which he gave us we rang a little bell, rustically suspended betweffli two 
pieces of wood. Whilst the porter was coming to open the door we had time to examine 
the structure of the cloister,by the side of which is a mill-wheel, turned by awater-oonzse^ 
and used to grind the com of the convent. The church is unfinished ; in the meadow, 
which is very' irregular, and covered with briars, vegetables, and stones, the nxBib 
have builta nouse of refuge for Christian travellers. 

It is the nature of human things to appear only beautiful when looked upon in a ce^ 
tain point of view. We discovered the truth of this axiom on a closer examination oC 
that which, when looked at from afiir, had inspired us with respect. The friar wiif 
opened to us the door of the monastery had the lean and placid countenance of tiM 
Chartreux of Lisueur. He was habited in a robe of white wool, in front of which a wide 
band of black cloth depended from his Jiead downwards. His head was newly shaved, 
and his neck had deeply stained with dirt the cowl which was thrown back over his 
shoulders. Morever, we saw reason to believe that the discipline of the monastery 
prohibits the monks from ever washing their hands. Whilst the " fether-porter" was 
conversing with us in the yard, surrounded by his lay-brothers (individuals dressed in 
brown, the white i*obe being only worn by the priests, the deacons, and those who have 
pronounced indissoluble vows,) our guide suddenly ceased to speak, and on turning 
round to find out the cause of his silence we saw that he had disappeared. The other 
monks had also vanished, and we were surprised to find them almost beneath our 
feet on their knees, or rather upon their four paws, in the attitude of Nebuchadnezzar 
after his metamorphose. The tinkhng of a little bell, which swung in a belfry in the 
middle of the roof, had caused them thus to fall prostrate. We remained aghast, not 
daring to stir for fear of trampling on a monk, and surrounded on all sides by the poor 
anchorites, who grunted out their orisons in a most singular manner. The reveiM 
side of the hill was also covered with monks in the same position : they looked Mktt 
flock of sheep. 
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The diacipline of the Trappist monks is exceedingly rigorous, although many ridi- 
culous errors have been spread abroad respectmg their mode of life, &c. A strict 
.silence is enjoined ; the monks never converse with each other, and only speak to 
.strangers out of the house. This makds manifest the absurdity of the formula, 
" Brother, we must all die !" which the public generally believe is addressed by one 
monk to another whenever they chance to meet. The porter, Friar P4corae, replied, 
on an inquiry about this matter, " It would hardly be worth while to infringe upon 
our rules for the sake of uttering a sentence which teaches nothing to anybody." 

Equally false is the notion that the Trappists dig every day a portion of thtir 
grave. Friar PAcome observed on this head : — 

" Iii a few years' time the grave would become a well. To dig a grave every day 
is the meaus of hardening the mind against the thoughts of death, rather than of 
causing it to reflect seriously upon such things. The custom very often deadens tho 
imagination, and it is not all grave-diggei^ that are saints." 

In the cemetery every hillock is surmounted by a wooden cross and stone pot, 
containing the holy water. On conducting us towards the house brother Pdcome 
requested us to keep a profound silence. 

When M. de Ranee reformed La Trappe he proscribed manual labour, and ordered 
that the monks should exclusively subsist on the produce of their industry. As every 
day of their life is a jour maigre, they do not fatten any flocks or herds. Nothing can 
be more scanty than their meals. Upon an iron table, placed on tressels, with tb« 
pulpit of the lecteur at the further end, were ranged a number of earthen pots filled 
with water, with porringers to correspond instead of glasses. Other porringers 
were placed in front of wooden spoons, and each monk had, besides these urticles, a 
red coloured plate, in which was a bunch of grapes, imported from a country whera 
they never ripen, and speckled all over with an unwholesome and greenish blue. 
The soup exhaled a sour smell of roots ; the bread was black, and seasoned only with 
certain fibrous vegetables, without any sauce whatever. 

Upon the white walls were written pious maxims in praise of sobriety and fasting, 
precepts as meagre as the larder of the monastery is empty. The very stomach heaves 
at the aspect of so much austerity and sufiering. 

Occasionally at evening prayers the superior says : — ^ My brethren, let us pray 
for the soul of the mother (or the sister) of one amongst fts, who is dead." Each monk 
then takes his part in the mournful ceremony ; they pray, they tremble, but he whom 
death has thus deprived of his relation remains for ever ignorant of his misforti^ne. 
What frightful uncertainty ; and what horrible nights must. the wretched monks pass ! 

The Trappists have no sort of recreation. M. de Ranee forbade study, as the 
source of disputes and relaxation, so that these ignorant monks, badly fed and con- 
demned to perpetual sufferings, are as brutalized and as useless to their fellow-crea* 
tores as the inmates of a madhouse. Nothing in these gloomy and savage practices, 
and in this dark and bigoted idolatry, resembles the primitive law of Jesus Chrisk 
Thus to degrade and imprison the creatures of God is not, assuredly, the proper way 
to glorify the Creator. Moral suicide will never cease to be a suicide. In vain did 
we seek in the faces of these poor monks for the traces of violent passions or great 
misfortunes. Their physiogndinies were vulgar, hard, stupid, and ignoble ; even devo- 
tion appcjtf^ wanting ; and their beads have, for the most part, an almost disgusting 
cliaracter. 



CHEMISTRY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Why not introduce the study of chemistry in all our common schools, at least the 
rudiments of chemistry, and especially the meaning of chemical terms \ Why should 
not a boy, a farmer's boy, be taught the meaning of oxygen and hydrogen, as well as 
that of the word water ? — When he is now told by the papers or books he reads, that 
foater (the meaning of which term he understands very well) is a fluid composed of 
certain proportions each of oxygen and hydrogen, (terms he knows nothing about,) he 
^ at a loss* His education has left him with the idea that water is a simple eleraeut. 

Vol. 10— No. 1— M. 
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aa the ancients thought it was ; and he also complains of the use of tliese hard words, 
when the fact is they are not harder than any other words to leam to or speak ; but 
they are new to him, and hence he thinks them hard. All farmers should understand 
tlie rudiments of chemistry at least, and as much more as they can command ; no 
one can he a good £uiner without this knowledge, except hy accident. It is in vain 
for writers on the suhject, to try to use language that can he understood hy those who 
have not learned the meaning of chemical terms. The word oxyg^i, finr example, 
has no common term that would be understood more readily hy such people, neither 
lias hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, &c. See what a list Webster makes in defining these 
terms. — " Oxygen — in chemistiy, oxygen or oxygen gas, is an element or substance, so 
named firom its property of generating acids ; it is the respirable part of air, vital air, 
or the basis of it ; it is call^ the acimfying principle, and the principle or suj^sortoi 
combustion." ** Hydrogen — in chemistry, a gas whidi constitutes one of l^e eiemenii 
of water." *^ Nitrogen — the element of nitre ; that which produces nitre ; that eit> 
pient or component part of air which is called azote." *^ Carborir—mxre chaicoal : i 
fimple body, black, brittle, light and inodorous." Now, what inrormation will cm 
who does not understand the rudiments of chemistry, derive from these definitions I 
None whatever. But if chemistry was made a part of conunon edacatkm, all thess 
terms would convey a meaning to the reader of tliem as readily as do those of wtAa, 
atmospheric air, and charcoal. It is not supposed, that the science at large eooki U 
taught in common schools ; for if it could, there would be no necessity for high 
schools. All that is intended by these remarks, is to recommend that the meaning d 
all chemical iermt should be there taught. For example, the school teachers should 
teach the scholars the meaning of the word water thus : — Water, a compound Add, 
the elements of which are by weight, eight parts oxygen, and ene part hydrogen; fey 
measure, one part oxygen and two parts hydrogen. Oxygen and hydrogen are gases; 
they are both colorless, having neither taste nor smell. Oxygen gas is heavier thsn 
atmospheric air, and it forms a portion of the air itself. It is essential to animal fi& 
and combustion. Hydrogen gas is the lightest of all gases, and hence is used in 
filling balloons ; being about sixteen times lighter tlian oxygen. Now if sudi instno- 
tion was given in Bcliools, there would be no complaint of the use by writers, of hard 
names, hard words, &c., and farmers would know just as well what was meant hy 
the words calcareous eartli, gypseous earth, &:c., as they now do of the meaning of 
marl, plaster of Paris, &c. I can see no more reason in restricting the educatitm of 
boys to the conunon-placo words of our language, in our common schools, than I do 
in confining them in their farming operations to the old conmion-place routine of pnMh 
tice. Their education should be such as to fit them for the profession they are to fA- 
low, let that be what it may. Chemistry and botany are as essential elements of an 
agricultural education, as any others whatever. — But how few are there amongst « 
who know even the meaning of the most common terms of either science. 



VENTILATION. 

Everybody knows — at least no one will deny — ^that air, pure air, uncontaminiUed 
and unmixed, is essential to health, and even to life ; and every one knows, or should 
know, that air which has once been breathed is not fit to be inhaled again, and that 
if breathed again repeatedly, it induces languor, headache, and, in the last degree, 
death, but in every degree disease. Yet few have acquired, to its full extent, the 
taste for pure air, and fewer still provide for the salutary enjoyment of it. In fict, 
pure water and pure air are the two essentials to the most important functions of 
healthy life — ^respiration and perspiration to the soundness of the skin and the lungs. 
Yet how many are there, who would be disgusted with a dirty skin or impure water, 
who are content to inhale foul and deleterious air, and then wonder that they have 
pulmonary complaints. 

Ventilation is as essential to health and cleanliness as washing ; and we may 
define it to be the continual supply, to a close apartment, of such quantity of pure air 
as may h% required for the consumption which is going on in it, and the oontiunal 
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extraction firom it of bad, impure, or used air. Bnt it will be neceesarj first to state 
the nature of that composition which demands this supply, and of that deterioration 
wfaidi requires such a continual abstraction of tbe*4ur which is deteriorated and 
injured. 

As to the supply of pure air wanted for the lungs of a human being : — Each 

humftn being swallows or inhales about a gallon of pure air per minute, = 6*0 gallons 

ftn faoor. Suppose, then, that each person were to inhale his supply from a reservoir 

of pure ear, tnrough a pipe appUed to his mouth, so that none but what was perfectly 

|ore could reach his lungs, it is plain that there should pass into erery apartment 60 

ttllcms an hour for each individual in the room — say, for ten persons, 660 gallons. 

. The question comes next, how to get this air into the room, and to the mouths of the 

- iHBTBons who want it. It will not do simply to open the door or window large enough 

, to admit 600 gallons an hour, for you may open the door or the window, and yet find 

that the pure air will not enter, and will not find its way to the mouths of those who 

Want it, You must not only let it in, you must compel it to enter — ^you ask how : we 

will proceed hereafter to consider that point. 

The removal of used and deleterious air from the apartment is the other branch 
of Tentilation, Part of the air we breathe we consume or incorporate with our body, 
the rest we throw back again into the apartment. This should not be breathed again, 
for it has a poisonous gas mixed with it — ^the same gas which the French so often use 
for the purpose of committine suiside — and of this we eject from our lungs some five 
gallons an hour. Besides this, our lungs eject a large (quantity of steamy vapour, 
which contaminates the surrounding atmosphere. Further, our skins are continually 
Bending forth air of the same deteriorated kind. The impure air which we thus eject 
contaminates that which surrounds us, and thus wo defile as much in a minute as we 
actually use in an hoar. While, ther^ore, we actually consume 60 gallons of ])ure air 
ail hour, we injure or oontaminate, by what we expire or exhale, 60 gallons per minute 
df the air which surrounds us. This must, of course, be removed. 

Two processes are therefore necessary to the comfort and salubrity of an apart- 
ment : the ejection of 60 gallons per minute of damaged air — the supply of an equal 
quantity of pure air. Now there are two modes of doing this ; both sufficiently com- 
mon and simple. First, keep the doors or windows always sufficiently open to let in 
the pure air ; and, secondly, always have a large fire, to draw the bad air up 
the chimney out of the apartment. These plans, when used together, are certainly 
effective ; xmhappily the cure is, generally, at ]|^ast, as bad as the diBease. Here, then, 
is the source of all the difficulty of ventilation. The air must be changed — rapidly 
changed — but subject to this essential condition, that it be so changed as not to expose 
the body to injurious draughts of cold air by that act of change. Such is the problem 
to be practically solved. 

The means of effectually solving this problem are well ascertained, simple, and 
perfectly definite. There is no difficulty about ventilation except in explaining how it 
comes that it should be any matter of mystery, art, or craft, and why a supply of pure 
air should not be as effectually provided for as the supply of pure water. 

For, in the first place, it is manifest that a large opening should bo provided by 
which air should enter into a house ; and let us conceive this opening to be on the 
lowest floor of the house : let us suppose this opening to be simply a window of a 
small closet or apartment, which we may call the ttove room, and let it contain, as its 
name denotes, a stove of such power as rapidly to heat the whole air in the apartment 
to a pleasant temperature, say 60** ; then it is plain, that if this chamber communicate 
directly with the hall of i^e house, all the air which enters the window of the stove 
room will pass freely into the house, and perfectly fill it with warm pure air, becauso 
Ihe ordinary open fire of each room produces a draught up the chimney which is 
ample for the abstraction of the injured air from ordinary dwelling-houses, and if 
there be only a free entrance by the stove room of air into that room, and then to the 
rest of the house, no cold air will enter anywhere, because the very foct of an unim- 
peded admittance being given bythe stove room to the external air, will determine 
the whole current in tlmt direction, and in that direction alone. By that circumstance 
the usual currents of cold air through the chinks of windows and of doors to supply 
the fire are prevented ; and the only air that does enter the doors is from tho hall, 
which being supplied by the stove chamber, is, of course, warm. 
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In a room, however, which is crowded, the still further precaution' must be taken 
of adding, besides the chimney, a large orifice, to lead the air upwards out of the 
room, either mto a second chimney beside the common chimney of the room, or into a 
ventilator in the top-of the house. There is no fiirther mystery — except that the 
openings for ventilation should be large enough. We recommend that the opening 
i^ould be of the size of the sum of all the windpipes of all the persons in the room, 
that is, of an area of abflmt two square inches for each person, and for 600 persons u 
area of pipe 40 inches in diameter would be about enough ; certainly, for ventilation, 
no less would, in ordinary circumstances, suffice. 

The secrets of ventilation, then, are these : let the air enter the house fireely by 
a large aperture, like a conmion window, and capable of regulation in the same way. 
Let it enter a stove room, and be there completely warmed, then let it pass freely 
through the whole house, and enter all the apartments either at the doors or by 
express channels. Take off the used air by the chimney and an open fire ; or, for 
crowds, provide larger and express openings — there is no more to be done. Houses 
that we have seen ventilated in this simple, unpretending, unmysterious maimer, are 
the best ventilated wo have over entered. It is too often the fate of the mysterious 
little pipes, funnels, tubes, and valves by which ventilation is frequently symbolized, 
rath«r to indicate ventilation than to cfiect it. — AtliencBum, 
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Woman. — There is a spell in woman. No man, not utterly degraded, can listen 
without delight to the acceivbs of the guileless heart. Beauty, too, has a natural power 
over the mind ; and it is right that this should bo. All that overcomes selfishness, 
the besetting sin of the world, is an instrument of good. Beauty is but melody of a 
higker kind ; and both alike soften the troubled and hard nature of man. Even if we 
looked on lovely woman but as on a rose, an exquisite production of the summer hours 
of life, it would be idle to deny her influence in making even those sunmier hours 
sweeter. But, as the companion of the mind, as the very model of a friendship that 
no charifee can shake, as the pleasant sharer of the heart of heart, the being to whom 
man returns aft«r the tumult of the day, Uke the worshipper to a secret shrine, to reviTe 
his nobler tastes and virtues at a source pure from the evil of the external world, and 
glowing with a perpetual light of sanctity and love ; where shall we find her equal 1-* 

Croly. 

Potatoes. — On examining a thin slice of potatoe under the microscope, its struc- 
ture will be beautifully seen. It will be found composed of different layers, of which 
the external one is often highly coloured, and contains a certain portion of a delete- 
rious subbSance, which is found in most plants of the natural family to which the pota- 
toe belongs. But the great mass of the tuber is composed of a substance occupyuig 
the place, and possessing the structure, of the pith of a young branch. Under the 
microscope it is seen to be almost entirely composed of cells of irregular form and size, 
which are sometimes filled, and sometimes contain conglomerations and clusters of 
beautiful little oval grains. When a potatoe is boiled, then each of the almost innu- 
merable cells of which it is composed becomes a little vessel fiill of jelly, and if there 
be not a great quantity of starch in the cells, it may be gelatanized without bursting 
them. But if the number of grains or their size be very great, the cellular structure 
of the potatoe is ruptured on all sides by the expansion of the little ma^es of jelly, ^ 
and the appearance of mealiness is produced. Hence we see that mealy potatoes are 
the most valuable, and waxiness is an indication of deficiency of starch or nutrient 
matter. — Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

Human Nature. — We may inure ourselves to the contemplation of any idea; 
however appalling or alai'ming it may appear at first sight, without a shudder and almost 
without a regret. The convict, under sentence of death in the condemned cell, and 
his ears ringing with the din of the hammers erecting the scaffold, does not experience 
such acute mental agony as the world are apt to suppose. We all have the certainty 
of death, at Bome date more or less near,beioTc ovu e^e**, a-ud yet this conviction doefl 
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not trouble our mental equanimity. The convict who is doomed to die, is only worse 
off than ourselves inasmuch as the precise day, hour, and moment of his .£ette are 
revealed to him ; but his death, which is to he sudden and only of a moment's pain, 
must be a thousand times preferable to the long, lingering, agonizing throes of sickness 
which many of those who pity him are eventually doomed to endure before their thread 
of existence shall be severed for ever ! Yes — we can bring our minds to meet every 
species of mortal afiHiction with resignation, and even with cheerftilness ; and there i» 
no sorrow, no malady, no pang, which issued from Pandora's box, tiuit did not bear 
the imprint of hope along ^ith it. — Reynolds. 

Relations op Celebrated Men. — 'I have observed, by the way, that, in general, 
men are the less mourned by their fSamiUes, in proportion as they are the more mourned 
by the community. The great are seldom amiable ; and tiiose who are the least lenient 
to our errors, are invariably our relations. — Bulwer. 

Influence op Coloue on Heat. — The property of absorbing heat depends much 
upon the colour of the substance, and as a general rule the dark colours, viz. those 
viiich absorb most light, absorb also most heat. Dr. Franklin laid pieces of cloth of 
different colours on snow, and during a given period in which the sun was shining on 
them, he noted this iii the different depths to which, by melting the snow which was 
under them, they sunk. Hence appears the importance of having a white dress in 
snmmer, that by it, with the sun's light, the heat also may be repelled ; and a white 
dress' in winter is good, because it radiates little. Polar animals have generally white 
^. White horses are both leds heated in the sun, and less chilled in winter, than 
those of darker hues. — Arnold's Elements of Physics. 

The Blue Violet. — This beautiful flower is known to all who have breathed the 
pure air of British fields. They could not pass along our hedge-rows in spring with- 
out inhaling its fragrant perfume, though its tiny head is so completely hid beneath 
its humble foliage that it seldom meets the eye of the careless passer-by. Yet' 
although unheeded, 

Oentle gales. 
Fanning their odoriferoas wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
These balmy spoils. 

Let us entre^it our friends who would seek for the purest and most healthy pleasures/ 
to rise with the sim, and accept the invitation of Elliott to 

Walk where hawthorns hide 
The wonders of the lane ; 

and then — but Hewitt, in all his freshness, shall tell yon what delight you will meet 
«ith : — ^** All unexpectedly, ii^ some embowered lane, you are arrested by the deli- 
cious odour of violets, those sweetest of Flora's children, which have furnished so 
many beautiful allusions to the poets, and which are not yet exhausted ; they are like 
true &iends — ^we do not know half their sweetness till they have felt the sunshine of 
our kindness ; and again, they are like the pleasures of our childhood, the earliest and 
most beautiful. In March they are seen in all their glory — ^blue and white — ^modestly 
peering through their thick clustering leaves." Barry Cornwall places the violet 
before the rose in the following lines. True it is that modesty, of which quaUty it is 
the universal emblem, is more to be desired than beauty, but we must ever acknow- 
ledge the rose as the queen of flowers — 

It has a scent as thongh Lore, for its dower. 

Had on it all his odorons arrows tost ; 
For though the rose has more perfuming power 

The Tiolet (haply 'cause 'tis almost lost. 
And takes us so much trouble to discover) 
Stands first with most, hut always with a loTer. 

It is interesting to notjce how widely the violet is distributed over this blooming world. 
1'hey spring at the foot of the Alps, and bloom on the very summit of the Allegha- 
uies ; — their sweets are borne upon the spicy gales of Araby the blest ; and they put 
forth their cerulean flowers in the Persian garden of roses. Humboldt gathered them 
in the valley of the Amazon, and on the sides of the lofty Andes. The most lovely 
flowers are the most simple, and plainly the £a,vourites of nature, for they are moat 
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widely difiiised. It was a thongbt as delicate as it was beantifol, which Baggested the 
modest violet as a poetical rew^. A golden riolet was announced as the prize to be 
decreed to the author of the best poem in the Provencal languagey in 1324-- 

And in that golden rase was set 
The prize— the golden rloIet. 

Many Facts in few Words. — A legal stone is 14Ib». or the eighth of an hTin* 
dred, in England, and IGIbs. in Holland. The &th0m, 6 feet, is derived firom the 
height of a full-grown man. A hand, in horse measure, is four inches. 

An Irish mUe is 2240 yards ; a Scotch mile is 1984 yards ; mi English, or statute 
mile, 1760 yards. An acre is 4840 square yards, or 69 yards, 1 foot, 8^ inches each 
way. A square mile, 1763 yards each way, contains 640 acres. 

The Persians give names to every day in the month, just as we give them to days 
of the week. 

The human body consists of 240 bones, 9 kinds of articulations or joinings, 100 
cartilages or ligaments, 400 musdes or tendons, and 100 nerves, berades blood, arte- 
ries, veins, &e. 

The foot of a Chinese female, firom the .heel to the great toe, is only 4 inches 
long. 

In mazching, soldiers take 75 steps per minute ; quick marching, 108 ^ and in 
charging, 160 steps. 

A diesBut tree on Mount ^tna is 190 feet round, close to the trunk. 

The mahogany tree is fiill grown in 200 years. Cypress trees are known to be 
800 or 900 years old. 

There are no solid rocks in the arctic regions, owing to the severe frosts. 

Fossil bones ot the lizard, 24 feet in length, equal to the dragons of antiquity, 
have been found in Bavaria. 

The surface of the sea is estimated at 150,000,000 square miles, taking the whole 
surfiftce of the globe at 197,000,000 square miles. Its greatest depth is supposed to be 
equal to the height of the highest mountain, or four mSes. 

Of 100 parts into which the stn*&ce of the earth may be divided, Europe contains 
7, Africa 21, Continental Asia 33, New Holland, &c., 8, South America 15, North 
America 16. 

Pews. — If there be two places in the world, where perfect equality among man- 
kind should obtain, they are the church and the grave. There is a nearer approach 
to this equality in tiie Catholic than in the Protestant house of prayer. In ihe former, 
the rich and the poor, sit, stand, or kneel on the same level. In the latterf rank and 
wealth box themselves up with much care, and, I fear, pride, as at the theatre or the 
opera ; ** OdA pro/anttm vulgus et areeo,^^ it is not written on the door of each pew, 
but it is engraven on the hearts of the inside passeng^^ A few narrow aides an 
left for the indigent, as though they were travelUng to a destination totally different to 
that of their neighbours in the boxes 1 A great cry is made about ^ Church exten- 
sion ;" but it ought to be preceded by the removal of a great evil — ^' Pew retention." 
True, the church is often unable to acconunodate the congregation ; and why \ 
Because one-third of the holy edifice is filled with wooden cribs, or stalls, as in the 
Haymarket, for segregation of the great, and exclusion of the poor ! What ! Go io 
heaven in company with rags 1 — No, no. We had x^ther travel, even in an opposite 
direction, in company with robes and feathers. — Dr. JamM J<jhMon*s Tour, 

How DO Tou Spell Turner 1. — *^ Mr. Reed," said a Mr. Turner one day to a 
friend with whom he was conversing, **"! have just been thinMng that your name is 
about as changeable as any I know. Why, how many wavs of spelling it are there 1 
Reed, Rede, Read, Reid, Reade, Wrede, Wreade, and I don't know how many 
more ! Ha ! ha ! well I am glad my name isi't Reed.*' — ^' Not quite so fSast," said 
Mr. R., " you have little ta boast of in your own name. I am inclined to think you 
will find it undergoes as many vagaries as my own— if not more." — *^ Impossible !" 
ejaculated Mr. Turner, " T-u-r-n-e-r ; how otherwise pray, would you spell Turner!" 
"We shall see," said Mr. R." In the first place you spell it thus — Thumer."— 
*^ But on what ground do you use 'the Th !" — *^ For the same reason that you have these 
letters in TAames, TAomas, &c. If ih represent the sound of < in Thomas, why not 
in Turner, or rather T^umer !" — ^ Well, that is but one change ; what otben csn 
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ym show me V* — *^ Oh, seyeral. Yon are not perhaps aware that the Round of n, as 
in TttF, is represented by each of the vowels in our alphabet, as well as by several 
combinations, thus milUnr, b^, fir, attorney, cr/r, parlour, earnest, Slc. &c. Thus 
we may legitimately spell youF name Thumair, Thimur, Thurnour, Theamour, Thor- 
ner, Thomur, Thomir, Themer, Themear, Themour, Thernur, Themar, Themir 

Tlioumir, Thoumer, Th "~" Hold I'* said Mr. T. in astonishment, " I see you 

are never going to end. How many more changes are you going to ring 1" — ** To tell 
you the truth," replied Mr. Reed, *^ I scarcely know how to end, for I havn't shown 
yon a twentieth part of the changes your name might undergo. But how would you 
like it spelled thus — Tholognyrrh t" ** That's far too mnch like Dutch for my liking," 
said Mr. T. ; " but by what process do you arrive at such an outlandish combination 
of letters to represent Turner !*' ** By a very simple one,** continued Mr. Reed ; 
"In the word Colonel, the oombiiiation C-o^Uo is made to represent ' Cur,' and by a 
parity of reasoning, T-o-l-o, or T-h o-l-o, will represent * Tur.* In the word ffnav gn 
is the representative of the sound of n ; and why not use it for the same purpose in 
yoar own name 1 As in myrrh^ the combination yrrh stands for the sound «r, so gnyrrh 
will, of course, be * ner.* Thus we get T-h-o-l-o-g-n-y-r-r-h — Tum^, Ha 1 ha ! 
I'm gUd my name isn't Turner !'* — Norfolk Newt, 

Singular Anecdote. — Several years ago, a charity sermon was preached in a 
dissenting chapel in the west of England. When the preacher ascended the pulpit, 
be thus addressed the hearers :< — " My brethren, before proceeding to the duties of 
this evenings allow me to relate a short anecdote. Many years have elapsed since I 
^as hst within the walls of this house. Upon that evening among the hearers came 
three men, with the intention of not only scoffing at the minister, but with their 
pockets filled with stones for the purpose of assaulting him. After he had spoken a 
few sentences, one said, ' D — ^n him, let us be at him now ;' but the second repUed, 
' No, stop till we hear what he makes of this point.* The minister went on, when the 
second said, * We've heard enough now — ^throw !* but the third interfered, saying, 
^ He's not so foolish as I expect^ — ^let us hear him out.' The preacher concluded 
without being interrupted. Now, mark me, my brethren — of these three men, one 
was executed three months ago at Newgate, for forgery ; the second, at this moment, 
lies under the sentence of death, in the gaol of this city, for murder — the other 
(continued the minister with great emotion) — the third, through the infinite goodness 
of God it even now about to iiddrett you — litten to him /" 

Effect op MANUPAcruaiNo Pressures. — Manufiicturing pressures tend to in* 
ci'ease improvements in machinery. Driven 'to threadbare profits, the manu&ctnrers 
seek eTery means of reducing the cost of produdaon ; and hence it has occurred, that 
during the last five or six years there has been more improvement in machinery^ than 
^ taken place for 25 years before that period. We believe we are correct in stating 
^t some eight or nine years since, the maximum capability of the spinning mules 
(^d not exceed the power of turning above 640 spindles. There are self-acting mules 
now in use that will turn upwards of 2,000 spindles I A mill of the present day, with 
improTed machinery, is capable of turning off a given quantity of work at about one- 
^^^ less expense tiian it could have accomplished seven years since ; in other words, 
a factory which in 1836 required an outlay of £600 per week wages, can now throw 
off the same quantity of work for £400 per week. We heard of one respectable 
manufacturer declare that if his forty-inch cotton was made £ELBt to a vessel at Liver- 
pool, and the vessel allowed to make the best of her way to Canton, he could make 
tile cotton as fiist as the ship could sail away with it, or he would consent to have 
nothing for it. Now, allowing the ordinary voyage of four< months and calculating 
the number of miles tiie ship would sail, it would require twenty-four milliont ofyardt 
of cloth to keep pace with the ship, or about 8,330 yards per hour, working the whole 
time night and day. The same machinery would in seven months make a belt round 
the earth 40 inches wide. Now we would ask, if one manufacturer can do this, what 
could the whole machinery of England accomplish % Could it not make sufficient cloth 
m a few years to cover the whole surface of the inhabited part of the globe % These 
calculations may appear ridiculous ; but should not the &cts we have stated operate as 
an awful warning to prepare for the threatening atorm ? — Poor Law Guide, 

The Expense of War. — Give me the money that has been paid in war, and I 
^lU purchase every foot of land upon the globe ; I will clothe every man, woman, and 
child, in an attire that kings and queens would be proud of ; I will build a school-house 
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upon every hill side and in every valley over the whole habitahle earth ; I will build 
an ax^demy in every town, and endow it ; a college in every state, and fill it with able 
professors ; I will crown every hill with a chuTch consecrated to the promulgation of 
the gospel of peace ; I will support in its pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so 
that on every sabbath morning, the chime on one hill should answer to chime on ano- 
ther, round the earth's broad circumference, and the voice of prayer and the song of 
praise should ascend like a universal holocaust to heaven. — Stebbing, 

The Cook and the Coachman, ok a Mesmeric mishap. — A cook in a gentle- 
man's &mily having he%rd mesmerism much spoken of, and many strange stories told 
of it, took it into her head she would be Mesmerised, and for that purpose applied to 
a noted professor in a country town. Being a very hale and healthy subject, the sur- 
geon had some difficulty to produce Mesmeric sleep, but he eventually succeeded.— 
Her first words were perfectly natural, but in a fisJtering tone the £a,ir one said— 
•* Coachman I oh ! take your cold feet away 1" 

Comparison of Speed. — A French scientific journal states th4t th^ ordinary raU 
}8, per second — 

Of a nmn walking . • ^ 4 feet. 

* Of a good horse in harness ...• 12 ^* 

Of a reindeer in a sledge, on ice 27 " 

Of an English race-horse 43 '' 

Ofahare 88 " 

Of a good sailing ship ... 14 '^ 

Ofthewind 82 « 

Ofsound 1038 " 

Of a 24-pound cannon-ball 1300 " 

Mystery and Confusion. — A mother and daughter being together In this county 
(Westmoreland), were brought to bed on the same day, each of a son. In the bustle 
of the moment both babes were placed in a cradle, and, to the confusion of the 
mothers, when the youngsters were taken from the cradle, the nurses were unable to 
tell which was the mother's and which was the daughter's son I A matter which, of 
course must remain a mystery. — Kendal Mercury, 

The Origin of Beards. — ^Van Helmont teUs that Adam was created without a 
beard, but that after he had fallen and sinned, because of the sinful propensities which 
he derived from the finit of the forbidden tree, a beard was made part of his punish- 
ment and disgrace, bringing him thus into near resemblance with the beasts towards 
whom he had made his nature approximate. The same stigma was not inflicted upon 
Eve, because even in the fall she retained mudi of her original modeisty, and there- 
fore deserved no such opprobrious mark. Van Helmont observes also,^ that no good 
angel ever appears with a beard, and this, he says, is a capital sign by which angels 
may be distinguished — ^a matter of great importance to those who are in the habit of 
seeing them. He marvelled therefore that men should suppose the beard was given 
them for an ornament, when angels abhor it, and when they see that they have it in 
common with he-gpats. There must be something in his remark ; for take the mos^ 
beautifiil angel that ever painter designed, or engraver copied, put him on a beard, and 
the celestial character will be so entirely destroyed that the simple appendages of a 
tail will cacodemonize the Eudtemon. — l^he Doctor, 

June 16, 1847, two splendid silver watches and appendages, value L8. 8b. Od. each, to P.P.O.M, 
Samuel Barker, O.S. and F.P.G.M. Thomas Hyde, by the Members of the Duke of Sutherland Lodge, 
PainVLane District, and raised by voluntary subscription. — August 11, the Members of the Loyal 
Mechanic Lodge, Leeds District, celebrated their twenty-first Anniversary, at the house of Mr. James 
Dawson, the Leopard Inn, Briggate, Leeds, on which occasion a Purse, containing Twenty Soverdgn^ 
was presented to P.P.O.M. Jonathan Taylor, for his valuable services rendned to the Lodge and 
Order. ♦ 

September 2, 1847, P.V. J. S. Thomley, Surgeon to the Rock of Truth Lodge, Newton Heath I>U- 
trict, after a long sickness, chiefly caused by his over-exertions in his medical practice to the poor in 
his neighbourhood, who are bereaved of a truefrieud, and it will belong ere he is re-placed, for it 
may truly be said that the poor were never refused his advice and medicine whenever they applied to 
him— he was the steady and true Samaritan in the District, and has left a wife and smaU family tfi 
mourn his loss, along vrtth the public in general. 

F. G. M. RICHMOND AND P. G. FROGGATT, PRINTERS, OLD MILL-GAT£, MANCHESTER. 
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COPY OF A BILL INTRODUCED INTO THE HOUSE OF LORDS, FOR 
LEGALIZING f THE ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS, MANCHESTER 
UNITY. 

^n ACT for the mote effeopiial Protection from Fraud and Misappropriation of the 
Funds of certain Charitable, Philanthropic, and Provident Associations, and for 
the Relief of the Members thereof, from the provisions of an Act made in the 29th 
year of the reign of His Late Majesty King George the Third, entitled '*An Act 
for the more effectual Suppression of Societies established for Seditious and Trea- 
aonable purposes and for better preventing Treasonably and Seditious practices ;** 
ffnd likewise another Act passed in the 57th year of the reign of /lis Late Majeshj 
King George the Third, entitled '^ An Act for the more effectual Preventing of Se- 
ditious Meetings and Assemblies," 

^^itTtS.%, large and increasing numbers of the Working Classes liave for 
sometime past associated themselves together for the purpose of uioliing i)i(.) vision for 
themselves and families, by contributing subscriptions, or otherwise, a.^ajiist sickness, 
misfortune, and death, and for the relief of the Widows and Orphan Children of de- 
ceased Members ; and whereas, accumulated funds of such Associations (owing to tl:e 
absence of legal protection) have been subjected to great and serious losses from fraud 
and de&lcations ; and whereas, it is expedient to encourage habits of providence and 
forethought amongst the Industrious Classes : May it therefore please yom' Majesty that 
It may be enacted, and it is hereby enacted by the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, by 
f-nd \yith the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons 
i« this present Parliament assembled, 

That it shall and may, be lawful for any number of persons to unite for the pur- 
pose of making provision, by means of Contributions, Subscriptions, Donations, or 
otherwise, against the several contmgencies of sickness, unavoidable misfortune, or 
death, for pensioning or relieving old or decayed Members, and for relieving the Wi- 
dows and Orphan Children of Members deceased. And it shall and may be lawful fop 
the Members and Officers of such Associated Body or Society from time to time to 
establish and maintain Branches thereof, for, and at the convenience of the respeo- 
^ve Members ; but for so long only as the business transacted at the meetings, of such 
^ociety, or any of the Branehoi Uier«of, ihall bs confined exeluiively to tha objtdcts 
■•rein let foptk. 
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And be ii further enacted, Tliat it shall and may be law*ful for the Members o^ 
such Societies, so constituted as aforesaid, to nominate, choose, and appoint proper* 
persons as Trustees, Treasurers, Secretaries, or other Officers for conducting tliebu-^ 
siness of such Societies, and to correspond and meet together from time to time t(^ 
make, alter, rescind or frame new Rules for the necessary government of, and for con- 
ducting tlie business of, such Societies, or the Branches thereof, provided always, ihl^ 
Huch New or Amended Rules shall not contain any matter or thing contrary or in vio- 
lation of the Laws, Statutes, or Customs of tliis Realm, or be directed to the further- 
ance of any political or seditious object whatever. 

And be it further enacted, That it shall and may be lawful for the Members of anjr 
such Society, or any of the Branches thereof, to require, and for the Officers, Secre- 
taries, Treasurers, and Trustees, to give security for all such sums of money, or other' 
the property of any such Society, or any of the Branches thereof, as may from tira» 
to time be placed in the hands of or under the control of such Officers, Secretaries, Trea- 
surers, and Trustees, in Trust for and on the behalf of the objects of such Society, or 
any Branches thereof. And all such securities being in writing, and duly stamped 
and attested according to Law, shall be deemed good and valid security, and admissi-' 
ble as evidence in any of her Majesty's Courts of Civil and Criminal judicature. 

And be it further enacted. That if any Trustee, Treasurer, Secretary', or other Officer 
holding property in Trust for and on behalf of the Members of any such Society 
as aforesaid, or any of the respective Branches thereof, shall become Insolvent 
or Bankrupt, then it shall and may be lawful for the remaining Officers for the 
tinio being, or for any one of thcni, to prove as a Creditor or Creditors against the 
Estiite of such Insolvent or Bankrupt, for and on the behalf of the Members of 
such Society, or any branch thereof, and such proof of shall be allowed ; and it 
shall not be lawful to seize, sequestrate, or aj)propriate any portion of the property 
of such Society, held in trust by sucli Insolvent or Bankrupt, Trustee, or other 
Officer, on behalf of or for the purposes of such Society, for the payment of or in 
part liquidation of any private debts not connected with the objects of the Society, 
or not contracted in furtherance thereof. And if any Trustee, or Treasurer, or 
other ofticer holding moneys or other proyjcrty on behalf of the Members of any 
such aforesaid Society, shall become Insane, or leave the kingdom, or die, or 
refuse, or become incapable to act, then the remaining Trustee or Trustees, or 
other Officers, or the Trustee or Trustees appointed in place of such Trustee or 
Trustees, Treasurer, or other Officers so becoming Insane, or leaving the kingdom, 
or dying, or refusing or becoming incapable to act, shall in each case so occurring, 
take or cause to be taken, such proceedings as are })rovided by the several Statutes 
now in -force for the protection of Friendly Societies, and the remedies therein con- 
tained shall be and are hereby made to apply for the purposes of this Act. 

And be it further enacted, That if any Officer, Secretary, Treasurer, Trustee, or 
Member of any Society constituted in accordance with this Act, shall obtain undue 
possession of, misappropriate or witliliold from the other Members of such Society, or 
any Branch tliereof, the whole or any ])ortion of tJie funds or other property of such 
Society, or any Branches thereof, and shall continue to withhold such property after 
due demand shall have been made for the restoration of the same by some one or more 
of the Members or Officers duly appointed by and on behalf of the remaining Members 
of such Society, then it shall and may be lawful for any one of her Majesty's Justices, 
acting in and for the County, City, Borough or Place in which such particular Branch 
Society may hold its meetings, and after depositions shall have been made, or affirma- 
tion on Oath by such duly a]>pointed Officer or Member as aforesaid, to issue a war- 
rant for the apprehension of such Officer, Treasurer, Trustee, Secretary, or Member, 
as shall have been charged with obtaining undue possession, misappropriating, or iR-itli- 
holding the whole or any portion of the Funds of such Society, or Branch Society, and 
upon full proof given of the same before him the aforesaid Justice, and upon the refu- 
sal of the party so charged to make reasonable restitution or compensation for the 
fnnds or other property of the Society, so withheld, misapproprilated, and detained. 
When he the said Justice shall have full power to proceed against the ofieuding party, 
according to the several Statutes now in force for the protection of Friendly Societies, 
provided nevertheless, that nothing herein contained shall prevent the said Society 
from proceeding by indictment or comylaiut against the party complained of, and 
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prodded also that no party shall be proceeded against by indictml^nt or complaint 
if WL previous conviction shall have been obtained for the same offence before a Justice 
of tlie Peace as hereinbefore recited. 

And be it further enactedy That in any proceedings to be hereafter commenced, or 

talceii under the provisions of this Act, in and before any Com*t of Civil or ('rimiiial 

juirisdiction, and against any Treasurer, Trustee, Secretary, Officer, or other Member 

of such herein recited Charitable Society, Provident Association, or any Branches 

thereof, for obtaining undue possession of or witholding, or misappropriating the whole 

or &]iy portion of the Funds or other property of sucli Charitable Society, Provident 

ABsociation, or any Brandies thereof, it shall and may be lawfiil to receive in eviderce 

the printed rules of such Society, Association, or Branches thereof, for the time being 

in force, and the Books, Minutes, and other documents of such Association, relative 

to any portion of the matter then in question. 

And be it further enacted. That the word Society in this Act shall be construed 

wi^ is hereby declared to mean any Branch or portion of such Society ; and tho 

words Treasurer, Trustee, or Trustees, or other Officer or Member, shall be construed 

M*d hereby declared to mean the Treasurer, Trustee, or Trustees, Secretary, or other 

^^cer or Member of any Branch or Branches of such Society, 



r The above Bill was brought into the House of Lords by Lord Beau- 

r . Mont. It was read a first time and ordered to be printed. His Lordship 

V *^ since given notice that lie will move the second reading immediately 

^ter the Easter recess, and, should it pass the second reading, he will 

move for the appointment of a Select Committee of the House, to whom 

are to be referred all the Petitions which have been presented to their 

Lordships' House praying for the legalization of the Unity. From the 

kind manner in which petitions have been received, and the compliments 

which have been paid to the Unity at large by different Peel's who have 

presented petitions, we come to the conclusion that the Bill is certain to 

be passed. 

Legalization of the Unity has long been a question upon which have 
5 been divided the best and most influential members of the Order. But 
recent occurrences have convinced all that we must become legalized to a 
sufficient extent to protect our funds, and to prevent bad and designing men 
from appropiiating them to selfish and improper purposes. As the law 
stands now the Society has no legal existence. The Bill introduced by 
Lord Beaumont has been framed for the purpose of giving us a legal 
existence, and to invest us with sufficient power to appear in a Court of 
Justice and prosecute all evil doers. It does these things most success- 
fully, without infringing upon the rights and privileges of individual lodges 
or members, and the consequence is that it has met with the universa 
support of the whole Unity. Lodges and Districts, wha have hitherto 
been strenuous opposers of legalization, because they thought that it would 
interfere with their power of governing their ind"v\\dvm\ ivvci^\'5», V^^;^ ^'^n^ 
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\dthdrawn their opposition and agreed to send in petitions praying tkt 
the hill may pass into a law. By the unanimity thus produced we sM 
not only he ahle to induce the Legislature to extend to us the benefits 
prayed for, but it will at the same time enable our Executive to snatch the 
Unity from that gulf of trouble and despair into which the late commotions 
had precipitated it. Nothing can be so destructive to the well-being of 
a society as discord and divisions within itself. And if we were asked to 
point to one argument more powerful than another, that the Unity is 
based and organized upon principles which enable it to accommodate itself 
to the wants and necessities of its members, we would point to the intrigues 
which it has defeated and exposed, and to the shocks which it has encoun- 
tered and withstood. A legal title is all that we now require to carry to a 
successful issue the end and aim which we have in view ; and as that is 
already placed within our reach a little perseverance and exertion ^ 
soon enable us to shout that it is ours. 



ADDRESS, 

THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS. 

The duties of the Editorship of the Odd Fellows' Magazine kaTS 
Suddenly and unexpectedly devolved upon a new Editor, umler a ne^ 
regime. Mr. John Bolton Rogerson's connexion with this publication has 
now ceased^ and it becomes the pleasing task of a new candidate for your 
favours and your attention to endeavour namelessJy, at present, to win 
your good opinions. He believes that the publication through which ke 
now speaks is capable of being an engine of great power and usefulness as 
well as a source of amusement to the Members of the Order — but ke 
hopes,, ere long, its circulation will not be confined to its limits. There is 
no necessity why it should be so, since it is easy for Members of the Order 
to obtain two or more copies instead of one, and get two subscribers besides 
themselves* Increased circulation will enable the Editor to secure in^ 
creased merit in hisi Contributors, and ultimately to pay for good ori^iwrf 
arHcl4$. 



THE EDITOR TO HIS READEBS. 6l 

I >^ 



Upon this plan alone can the Odd Fellows* Magazine take that high 
position as a literary work, which the Organ of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows should claim. That this idea shall pass from theory to prac 
tice the Editor sincerely hopes will be the intention of hia readers. 

As to his own intentions the Editor will express them in as few 
words as possible. They will affect the correspondence of the Magazine 
as well as his own compositions. 

1st. — He intends that every article which shall hereafter appear shall 
be written with a purpose — to elevate — cheer and refine. 

2nd. — He intends to write for the masses — ^not down to them — ^be* 
cause he 'believes that THE PEOPLE would be more worthy of good 
opinion if we would believe instead of doubting them. 

3rd. — He intends only to superintend the literary department of the 
Magazine, (without any reference to the government or disputes of the 
Order) find to this part of the Magazine will be devoted all except about 
the three first pages and the two last. The first three pages will be devo- 
ted to such articles as the Directors may think fit to admit on the Politics 
of the Order y and the two last to Presentations, &c. 

4:th.-^He intends to secure as talented a corps of correspondents sa 
possible, and will, in the next number, lay a detailed plan before his 
readers for securing good original articles. 

5th. — He intends to have the Magazine ready on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October — without fail. 

6th and lastly. — He intends to preserve his incognito till some in- 
crease in the sale of the Magazine shall prove the confidence of the Order 
in his management and talent. To the very curious he may say that he 
has no objection however to reveal his name (which is not unknown in 
popular literatuife) to every one of those of his readers who will secmre on# 
l^undfid n#t# Subscribers for a year/ 
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A few Words the Editor vouM say to his future Correspondents:^ 
Believing that this world is happy or miserable for us as we ourselves 
choose to make it, and that there is great truth in the Chinese proverb— 
that "happy ones make happy tens — and happy tens make good hundred^ 
—he hopes each of his Correspondents, who write for these pages, will 
remember the true dignity of authorship, and write, even the humblest 
scrap, in its true spirit, — to minister to the happiness and consolatioii and 
welfare of his fellow-men. Thus, let the POET remember that he stands 
among partial men for a perfect man — his mission is like that of the pro- 
phet, — universal : that he represents truth and beauty which it is his 
necessity J if he be a true Poet, to teach in music of syllables. A Poet is 
not a mere skilled workman of metre, or an industrious stitcher-together 
of melodious syllables. Let the Writer of Romance bear in mind tbat 
" FICTION hath a higher aim than fact." The sculptor s chisel shapes 
figures, whose unexceptionable beauty excels any single form in nature ; 
and upon which when we look we long after the good and beautiful— the 
better life ; and so the writer of fiction should delineate after the ideal 
the higher and better and more perfect, than that which is existent 
Every writer — as every leaf of every weed — ^has his worthy mission- 
let him think thereupon and earnestly strive to fill it, and his spirit shall 
then unfold itself in sweeter measures and more stirring words than h» 
has hitherto believed himself gifted withal. 

The Editor will conclude this address by stating, that as the channels 
of communication have not yet been opened to him, he has been compelled 
to rely upon himself and his immediate friends for contributions to this 
number — the publication of which has been first delayed and then hur- 
ried by unforeseen circumstances. 

All communications to be addressed, pre-paid, to the Editor, care of 
Mr. 5enry Katcliffe, 5, Town Hall Buildings, Cross-street, King-street, 
Manchester. ■ 
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LINES AMONG THE LEAVES, 

BY S. G. PHILIPS. 

Have ye heard the west wind singing, where the summer trees are singing ; 

Have ye counted o'er the many times it knows ? 
For the wide winged spirit rangeth and its balad metre changeth 

As it goes. 

A plaintive wail it maketh when the willow trees it shaketh. 

Like new-bom in&nt sighing in its sleep, 
And -the branches, low and slender, bend to list the strain so tender 

Till they weep. 

Another tale is telling, where the clustered elm is swelling, 

With dancing joy, that seems to laugh outright ; 
And the leaves all bright and clapping, sound like human fingers snapping 

With delight. 

The fitful key-note shifteth where the heavy oak up-lifteth, 

A diadem of acorns broad and high ; 
And it chants with muffled roaring, like an eagle's wings in soaring. 

To the sky. 

Now the breeze is freshly wending where the gloomy yew is bending, 

To shade green graves and canopy the owl ; 
And it gives a mournful whistle which reminds us of the missal 

And the cowl. 

« 

Another lay it giveth where the spiral poplar liveth. 

Above the cresses, lily, flag and rush ; # 

And it sings with hissing treble — like the foam upon the pebble 

In its gush. 

A varied theme it utters where the glossy date-leaf flutters, 

A loud and lightsome chant it yieldeth there ; 
And the quiet, list'ning dreamer, may believe that many a streamer 

Flaps the air. 

It is sad and dreary hearing where the giant pine is rearing. 

His lonely head, like hearse-plume waved about ; 
And it lurketh melancholy, where the thick and sombre holly 

Bristles out. 

It murmurs soft and mellow midst the light laburnum's yellow. 

As lovers ditty chimed by rippling plash ; 
And deeper is its tiding, as it hurries, swiftly gliding 

Through the ash. 

A roundelay of pleasure does it keep in merry measure, 

While rustling in the rich leaves of the beech, 
As tho a band of fairies were engaged in Mab's vagaries 

Out of reach. 
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Oh ! a bard of many breathings is Wind in Sylvan wrcathings^ 

O'er mountain tops and thro the woodland groves, 
Now fifing and now drumming, now howling and now humming — 

As it roves. 

Oh are not human bosoms like these things of leaves and blossoms 

Where hallowed whispers come to cheer and rouse I 
Is there no mystic stirring in our hearts, like sweet wind whirring 

In the boughs ? 

Through that wind a strange tone waketh in every home it maketh. 

And the maple tree responds not as the larch. 
Yet Harmony is playing round all the green arms swaying 

*Neath Heaven's arch. 



Oh what can be the teaching of these forest voices preaching ? 

'Tis THAT A Brother's Creed, though not as mine. 
Mat blend about God's altar, and help to swell the Psalter 

That's divine. 



ODE TO MEMORY, 



BY THE EDITOR. 



Oh, Memory ! how great thy power 
Td cheer, delight, console ; 

To wile awajiithe lonely hour 
In soft deceit of soul ! 



'Tis thine when voices sound again. 

As some endeared tone. 
To wake the murmurs of that strain, 

Long past, for ever gone. 

Our thoughts around the festive health 

How often thou dost call^ 
To some dear Mend, — the soul of mirth. 

Now absent from it all ! 

The forest walk — the upland path, 
Each tree, each rock, each flower — 

Half of its sweet attraction hath. 
By virtue of thy power. 

Thou art the gamer of th' immortal mind, 

The past is stored in thee. 
For comfort or for eiine designed 

To all Eternity. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HOSPITALS. 
By J. Baxtbb Langley, Member of the Royal CoUogo of Surgeons, Ac. &c. 

CHAP. L 

^ Hnsh ! hush I" said the nurse in a low voice ; '* do not stb yet, fll»~4b» (bar 
lie should awake ; and — I could not bear to hear him rave acain in that droadftU way.'' 

Wewaitedafew moments and watched the &ce of the invuid sleeper, as ho gradually 
OQiik firom the delirium of excited weakness to the placidity of deep repoee. ^ Thank 
Crod/' said I, ** at last he sleeps and seems to be at ease. How did he paas the night, 
lYurBel" 

" As usoal ; wandering in his mind, and somedmee speechifying so loud as to 
^istuzb all the other patients in the room. No. 14 has applied to be i^emoved to tho 
next ward on that account, Sir.'' 

^ What time did you administ^ the opiate draught f^ 

^ He cursed and swore and refused to take it, Sir ; he said that bo bcfieved I was 
an evil spirit, and that I was going to give him poison." 

^ I will administer it myself to-night," saia I, turning abng the passaffa 

The nurse called after me, that she hoped I should not be offended if she said she 
was glad of it, for she behoved she had never been frightened till No. 1 frightened her, 
and she thought if ever a man was possessed with a uevil he was. 

The subject of this conversation, distinguished by Mrs. Anne Ogle, Uio nurse^ as 
** No. 10," was a tall voung man, about 22 years of age, with black curly h^r. dark 
whbkers and moustacne. His features were fiitultlessly classic but capable of groal 
expression, and his dark eye added by its restlessness to tlie strange beauty of his fiioe. 

Though he lay in the ward of a charitable institution, and had been brought thither 
in a state almost of starvation, his lot had not alwavs been amon^ tlie poor and noedv. 
For the following details of his sad history I am inaebted to his diary, whk^ Is still m 
my possession i-^ 

His mother, when very young, had been flattered and seduced by a nobleman of 
Scotland, who had, after two years' intimacy, forsaken her, having, however, settled a 
small pension, upon her on condition she liever troubled him further. And so her fiuth in 
humanity was shaken ; and as her child grew up it was not unnatural that she should 
have impressed upon his opening intellect the cold doctrines of her unbelief in the 
goodness af Mankmd, She, however, sought comfort in ih9 forms of religion, and tried 
topcnnt her child to objects worthy of his trust and belief in the spheres of thought 
beyond the temporal scenes around her. One doctrine— belief, was taught at prayev 
ail^tand morning — the other — distrtutf^waB inculcated every hour by example as wou as 
precept— and young Arthur from a chUd was a sceptic. Yet he luiew his catechism 
well I — and the precepts of the Scriptures he had learnt by heart. These were hn- 
pressed upon his memory at the Sunday School, where, by his manifestations of Intel- 
leety he attracted the notice of the Rector, who took his education under his own especial 
direction. Thus was his childhood. His bovhood came prematurely upon him and 
developed the traits of a determined and haughty character, inseparably combined 
with which was that dark unbelief which had been unwittingly instilled into him by his 
mother, and which was traceable in each of the petty game-dealings which he tran- 
flaoied in the play-ground with his fellows. Endowed with a mind of exti'aordinary 
capacity and strength, his pride stimulated him to use the powers of which he was con- 
sdons and he soon stood apart from his school-mates — ^proudly alone. About this 
period Arthur Bengal, being then about sixteen years of age, formed a bovish attadi- 
ment with the daughter of &s patron. She was older than her youthful Cforydon, but 
was not nnpleased to receive his attentions and the simple poetry he composed for her. 
In after life, speaking of that attachment, he said, " She could have saved me — for she 
could have taught me to confide : — but she trifled with me — deceived me — and so 
fiuth left me for ever." That event seems to have confirmed his character for the rest 
of his life and to have dammed up the streams of kindly genei'osity and of tender sym- 

Eathies, which however, at some moments, in spite of his pride, swelled up from his 
eart and overflowed the barriers. In the moment of his vexation and disap^oint- 
meiitF^-jiis mother, hin^g at th/s circumstance o{ Vu& i«Lo\>\Q^ns^v^c^^>KSSl^9^'^»k. 
Vol. 10— No. ^— N. 
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was tho reason of Dora's scorn &r him. '^ Was it my &ult V* he cried in a paroxysm 
of rago. His mother's head wa^ drooped upon her heaving breast — and no answer 
came. " I will bear this mystery no longer. Whose &ult was it I Where is my 
fothor 1" 

No answer. 

*' Mother !" he cried, ^'answer me — ^for I will know — answer me before I seize 
tho knowledge for myself ! You do not answer me. One moment, ■th«H-I 

have resolved." 

Leaving his mother senseless in tho chair he rushed np stairs to a aeeretaiin, in 
his mother's bed-room, which ho knew contained papers, &c. of a private natuxe. It 
was locked — ^but that ^d not check his progress — it was wrenched open in a moment 
There lay the papers ho sought. The first which met his eye was a letter, which 1^ 
open and bore evidences of having been recently read : — It was as follows ; 

« — . Castle, June 18, 1814, 

^ Deab Susan, 

^ I have got the oottago ready for you. Hero, my dove ! we will live imseeB If 
the cold world. I rely upon your promise to leave Inverness on Saturday — oh hxpff 
day for me 1 I know, my love, how great a sacrifice you make for me— the devotkn 
of my life to you will repay you. The carrriage shall be at the turnpike at 10. 'EA 
then, my dearest, sweetest Susan — Farewell. 

« Tour's, « WiLLiB !» 

By its side, soiled and tear-epotted, was another letter in a different hand. 

^^ To Miss Susan Dougal . 

• « * o 

^ Lord * * * * desires me to say that he has rceived your letter to his boo, nbo 
is on the eve of marriage, and who cannot hold any forther communication with jon. 
His lordship is surprised that you are not satisfied with the pecuniary arraugemcBis 
which have boon made by Viscount * * * * and directs me to &y ibat shrndd yon 
attempt any further communication with the Viscount, or conlinue to annoy him, ike 
income which has been settled upon you will be withdrawn at once. His lordship con- 
siders that allowance sufiicient to educate the child, and refuses to make any forther 
provision for it. 

•• Your obedient Servant, 

« Kalfh H • • ♦ • 

« Secretary to Lord ♦ • • • » 
" Caflfle, Ocstober, 1818. 

For the first moment Arthur's feelings were those of crushed and hmnhled jnk 
— ^in the next his rage became ascendant and he gnashed his teeth with ftory. H« 
would seek his fother out I He knew him now. Yes he would go at onoe ! Then 
was money in a drawer and with it he would go. He seized the coin and filled nill 
that one idea rushed out of the house. 

The sequel may be briefly told. With difficulty he traveUed from Ai 

village where his mother lived to — >— . He sought his lordLj &|Imr% 

presence and was spumed from his gate by hirelings. Th^i, with feeeliifl 
of deliberate vengeance, he waited on frota day to day for oppo3rtanitj to jeani 
that &ther and make him the object of scorn and contomdy, as poor jGrthar 
felt he himself had been. Fortunately for the Viscount the f&ihw and son did in! 
meet, or murder had been done percb&nce. Still Arthur waited on — till at length tlM 
little money he had brought with him was nearly spent, and he was compelled t04 
sider some means to obtain a firesh supply. He had beecmie acquainted with 
actors, who were then performing at a temporary theatre in the place, and uftm 
ral occasions went upon the boards in unimportant characters^ at the xeqpieit ui 
his acquaintances. The manager saw talent in the youth and offered lum • 
a small salary per week which he accepted. After remaining a few weeks he kttned 
that Viscount • * « * was gone abroad and he then returned to his native viUa|^ 

It required some courage to enter the well-known fields, and the recdleetion clIlM 

way in which he had left his mother without a word of Farewell now seeemed ao hafA 

and criminal, that the blush of shame rose upon his cheek when he thought eCmeetiig 

ber. He approached the church— he saw the house wh«re Dora lived--aiid liieii lii 

abrunk into himaelf w)iea )i9f9Di6imbeve40ad^l(»jaM Qa 
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the oQtsIdrts of the hamlet tOl the evening and it was dark, when he stole to hiamother's 
cottage. The door was &stened ; — no ught was to be seen ; — the garden appeared 
neglected— the flag-stone at the door-way was unwashed, and eyery thing boro 
eTidence of neglee^ where previously all was care and attention. Each object about 
the place seemed to reproach him ; and Arthur, overcome by sorrow and unde- 
fined dread, at last sunk down upon the steps and burst into tears- He sat there long 
•—reviewing the past and resolving for the niture. Those tears, drops from the fimn* 
tain of forgiveness, were sweet and hallowing — ^washing away all sense of WTong| 
and giving a spring freshness to hopes which, in that trving moment, came to 
nre him from recklessness. In the past he thought onlv of his mother's tearAil care 
and saffBimg love — ^he remembered what she Iiad done ror him — and in tiie fixture she 
was the center of Us plans — ^to secure her happiness should be his single aim, Nigh$ 
Mflsed on. Arthur sat on the door-step waiting his mother — ^but sh9 came not, 
Honiing dawned but no one stured within the house. Had his mother ceased to ply 
her spinning wheel t Had he deprived her, by his rash departure, of all object ot 
exertion f llis pondezings led to no satisfactory conclusion, and uncertainty becama 
each moment more distressing and unsupportable. The early labourers passed the 

den gate and all the business-life of day came on. Arthur remained loitering about 
-louse till l^e sun was higfalwhen he was recognised by a quondam friend, i^m whom 
he learned that his motherluta died the week after he had left her. Her heart had been 
broken. Stung with burning agony he wandered about, scarce knowing whither he 
vent, till Us footsteps trod the grave-yard. Around a grave, the earth of which was 
newly tamed, were scattered some faded wild-flowers of the seasoii — ^mplo tokens of 
that rmrd and affection which constitutes the poetry of death. 

** That cannot be her grave*' — he said musingly — ^''for none knew or cared fbr 
her** ** Some public benefactor or Sunday School teacher, or some pretty child in 
buried there,*' thought Arthur has he approached. At the head of the grave waa 4 
low stone, newly carved, and on it was engraven his mother's name, with the date of 
her death. He sunk down upon the earm and. carried away by the passion of the 
momen^ called upon her to come back again, if only to forgive him — and when ha 
heard no answer to his hopeless and insane prayer — the stillness of despair came ov^ 
his soul and, Gain-marked, he arose — denied Providence, and cursed his Maker, 

His after-life I will only sketch. He went upon the stage, where he would have 
Attained a high reputation, but for the irregularities of his life. He might have lived 
comfortably upon the income which had supported his mother, and which would have 
been continued to himself after her death, had he not determined to assume the name 
of his ^ noble" fktiher, and to announce himself upon all occasions as ^ the son of the 
Earl o f ■ - .** One hundred a year was guaranteed to him for life, on o<mdiftioi| 
he would renounce the fiumily name and use pnly that of Arthur Dougal — but this he 
nfesed to do. 

Five years after his mother's death Arthur Murray (for that mune wQl Aerve the 
porposes tk my narrative) was in York, where he was the admired 'of all ad- 
mirers. His conversation was brilliant, witty, and amusing, and nearly ever|r 
^y found him at the mess-table of the officers of the regiment which was stationed 
in that dty. How he then lived I never learnt, but the impressioni I formed 
of him at the time wsb that he was a gentleman possessed of a considerable in- 
eome. During several years at invervals, comet-like, did Murray cross my path 
when I least expected him. No one knew whence he came or whither he went — ^but 
always the same witty and boisterously gay companion he was always weloomed — by 
strangers as a choice spirit and by old acquaintances as an amusing mystery. Upon 
one ooeasioii a circumstance occurred which gave me a strong impression of the dia- 
racter of this extraordinaiy man. Murray having called upon me one aft^ooa told 
me, in his good-natured way, that he diould be glad if I would let him mj^ke my 
lodgmgs Us home for a day or two. I readily a^sentedi but told him that on that 
^flohigl was going out to a tea-party. 

* Where V aaid Murray. 

"To the Eer. Mr. ^•s, the Unitarian mhiister,** I replied^ *^8Qn>9 phir 

ioeophieal people meet this evening." 

"Ah !*' said he, "just the thing I want-— I am quite tired of purely literary 
Dpatters — Glaasics I have, worn threadbare^-and the periodical literature is exhausted 
tin next month. VII go with you, if you have no objection. My finend,you know," 
he said, assuming the attitude of a person wtradttoiog apother, 

" Well-*I don't know"— I hesitated. 
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" Oh, my dear boy," replied Murray, ** quite the thing, believe me — ^no difiScalty 
— I'll make every thing right. Let me see. I'm pretty well up with Astronomy— 
and Geology. I know Lyell's book pretty fairly. Chemistry — What books have yoo! 
I'll just skim through Reid's book" — ^and helping himself to the volume from a diolf, 
he reclined upon the 60&. and became wholly absorbed in the contents. 

I saw remonstrance was useless and rested myself content that Murray would at 
the lecust not disgrace me, though he was not exactly the character I wished to be oon- 
mdered a sample of mv intimates. He accompanied me in the evening and presently 
dashed into conversation with his usual assurance. He was seated beside a mathema- 
tician^ and with the air of a man quite at his ease canvassed the question whether, 
from the qualities of the lines forming the sides of the hyperbola, we could justly argue 
that two straight lines could for ever approach but never touch each other. Having 
impressed this gentleman with a sufficient idea of his mathematical genius and Iw 
perfect fiuniliarity with integral calculus and the higher branches of janalysis^ Murray 
dirocted his conversation to a logician, with whom ho talked a short time, produtay 
in his mind a mingled sonso of surpriso and pleasuro. He then rose and joined Hi 
knot of gentlemen who woro standing near the iire-place, among whom I was a .qaut 
listener. The subject of friendly discussion was — matter and mind, their differeooes 
and mysterious connexion, — Murray, in a few moments, was the Sir Oracle of the 
part^, and touching upon Phrenology — Materialism — old theories and modem yivm, 
concluded what I may call an oration, by a brilliant disquisition upon the ultimate 
atoms of matter. He was the man of the evening, and had received a dozen invita* 
tions to dinner and tea when we rose to wish the host good night. He seemed to be 
really ** all things to all men." During the evening I introduced him to a spinster, 
who was ''anxious to know this exceedingly clever youth." Her acquirements being 
wholly antiquarian, she soon turned the dialogue in the direction of subjects upon 
which she could shine and at the same time test Murray's knowledge. The sabjeet 
was the Round Towers of Ireland. I saw tliat Murray was unacquainted even villi 
their existence— and was somewhat chagrined, but with consummate skill he drew 
the lady out, and gradually changed tlie subject for one with which he was &miliar. 
As soon as we left the houso ho asked me if I had any works on tho antiquities of 
Ireland, or know where I could procure several volumes which he mentioned. I 
replied in the negative, but told him that there was at my lodgings a catalogue of a 
very extensive library in L6eds, where he might probably obtain all the books he 
required. He did not speak again till he had gone through the whole list of boob 
and had taken notes of the names and numbers of particular works. He left York 
that night and I saw no more of him for several days. He entered my rooms befinra 
break£u9t, and throwing down a roll of paper upon the table said, '' There's pn eestf 

for you on the Round Towers of Ireland. Will you call upon MissE this 

morning and say I wrote that the day after I saw. her and should like her to penias 
it ! — With my respects you know. I can't stop to see her, for I have promised ta 
speak at the Literary and Philosophical Society this evening on the variejties of Ab 
Willow-plant, and the probable existence of fossil traces of those leaves which hai« 
mliceous particles in their organization. By the bye — ^he said rapidly going towaidi 
the door — I'm going to play at Leeds to-morrow night — Claude — Hamlet on Thuisdav 
—Sir GOes Overreax^ — and King Dick on Saturday — Good bye I" The door was dosed^ 
and before I had recovered from my astonishment he was gone. I took the essay to 

l^jigg E. who was engaged in the study of it for a week and then forwarded it 

to one of the leaoing Magazines, in whose pages it appeared the next month with the 
following notice : "We shall be glad to hear further from A. M— — y, Esq. for 
whom a communication lies at our office." 

Two years passed before I saw Arthur Murray again — and then I fbimd him 
ft patient in the Leeds Infirmary, under the care of the Senior Physician, Doctor 
■ to whom I was clinical clerk. Our first meeting I shall never forget 
Reduced to extreme weakness by a course of dissipation, followed by severe distiiBSS, 
disease had found a constitution ready for its attacks, and though he had only been 
oomplaining a few days he was at once pronounced incurable, and *^ Typhus fever 
and Phthisis*' (consumption) were entered opposite his name in the " Case BooL" 
Having thus sketched out Arthur Murray's previous life, I will return to the point 
fron) which I digressed ftnd proceed to the conclusion of this " sad eventful histozy." 
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A NEW CALENDAE. 

BY THE EDITOR* 

Our festivals are becoming objectless. We want a new calendar for oiip hero-wor* 

ahip. In the early ages, in all time, particular days and seasons were set apart for 

c^ebrations which had all some special ob^ct of memorial and their characteristic fes- 

tarities. The Sabbath, tho Passover, and the Feast of the Tabernacles, were holy- 

^ys to the Jews, and fomid their analogies in the ''dies fesii** of the Romans — ^who had 

appropriate rejoicings at the seed time, tho harvest, the vintage, and the first drawing 

«f the new wine. The Greeks were similarly festive, and " the barbarous nations" 

i not without their commemorative orgies. Most of our holydays are, however, 

objectless and purposeless, or worse, and are only retained because some cessation 

I labour in this work-a-day world is pleasant and health-giving. We have rejoic* 

ingB over bloody victories, when ringing of bells and firing of cannon endeavour to 

keep alive unholy international feuds ; and there are days consecrated to the momo« 

xial of the enthroning of a debauchee, who, with his court, polluted the morals of his 

eonntry by precept and example. The time for these things is passing if not pttst. To 

xejoice is well ; but it were better to be sad than to rejoice in evil. We want a new 

calendar for our hero-worship, with appointed days of rational festivity, when grateful 

joy should be offered up as the heart-reverence of England for her true great ones. 

Such offering— 6uch rejoicing — ^would be twice blest, the thanksgivor being made tho 

richer and better man by the oontempjiation of the great and good model whose birth 

or act he celebrated. During the latter part of tho present century, the people have 

been efichevdng the errors of tho past in good earnest ; but in their anxiety to eradi- 

ente " the tares," some of " the wheat" has been injured also. With our serfdom and 

servility we parted with our national festivity. We aimed at national riches, and 

despised national rejoicing, because we loved the merely practical and forgot the beau- 

tilm. Our present is tiie '' transition state" from the merrv and servile to the merry 

and wise ; for it is, not enough for ua to be a wealthy nation — ^we must be a happy 

people. 

A new calendar must be fitted for our new Catholicism. The work has already 
been eommenced. Jerrold, Dawson, Burritt, Elliott, Mackay, and others — the hign 
priests and deacons of the people — have lent their pens and voices to the work, and 
popnlar opinion has called for the reform. Among the high festivals in the new 
Almanack should stand as a '* red letter day," the 23rd of April, the burthday of 
William Shakspere, and similarly distinguished should be the 9th of December, the 
birthday of John Milton. Poets, painters, musicians, historians, and men of great 
bearts, as well as those of great minds, should have their memorial days and celebra- 
tions — their niche in our temple of fame. 

And what shall be the manner of those celebrations ! Our festivity should have 
its purpose as well as ite subject. If the memory we recall be worthy of emulation 
ana tiie ceremonials of our hero-day be appropriate, the mind will be insensibly ele- 
vated towards the model it oontemplateB, and bo assimilated to the good and wise and 
truly great. 

A step has already been made in the right direction. On the 23rd of April, 184G, 
the birth-day of Shakspere, was celebrated at the Manchester Atheneoum by the deli- 
Tory of an oration by George Dawson : and in other^laces similar proceedings have 
marked this day. Such may be the small beginnings from which great things shall 
arise. Let mere and shallow utilitarians smile. There are raoro things than are 
dreamt of in their philosophy. Tho highest truth is of the greatest utility. The 
pseudo-practical of utilitanans is only adapted to the now — but the universally beau- 
tiful and true is useftil FOR ALL TIME t 

Let iis cast away from us all those things which are not truthful, and we shall 
then have yiore beauty around us — for beauty and truth, falsehood and deformity, are 
synonymous terms. The painter's pencil in its errors only ceases to produce pleasure, 
because it is no longer true to nature or his great ideal. The youngest tyro ip. the 
truth-seeking school knows that every intelligent man rejoices in gaining fresh know- 
ledge, and is sad when he forgets. Without knowledge meditation can have no charms, 
for wisdom sets the mind with jewels — ^and he who has laid up for himself good store 
of knowledge finds beauty in his own soul, because there is truth ^ and he carries 
about with him that which renders him proof against sAl \hQ ^\Aic\&& qI ^% ^i^Xjesre^ 
world. We need not fear then to part witli cheiiahed. ertoro, tvoi \o ^w\. «» ^«5«^'V5iJ^^^ 
tb9 expladog amd thai would seek in tlie Cttvw oC kaovflo^ te ^<»m \«^^9a& y^n^ 
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whose value is beyond price. Still in uprooting ^* tares" let us be careful to spare ''the 
wheat." Be unflinching as ye may in the destruction of your own errors but deal 
gentiy with what appear to be the errors of your neighbours. Be valiant for the troth 
ytt be kindly in yoor valour, for we should '' honour aii men." 

Let us reverence truth even in our almanacks ; let us purge oof ealendarof fidae- 
honoared namesy and teach those who may come after us to find ihear modds in 
objects more worthy of their admiration thiui men of empty tities ; or than wairiois 
who have waded to their pedestal of notoriety, (for it deserves no better name) tlirovgh 
the blood and groans and curses of thousands of their suffering fellow-creataresL 

The words of Douglas Jerrold are a motto ready for our hand — ** The Inrth of i 
new poety" he has said '' is an epoch in the world, and chronology would employ her* 
self better by emblazoning in her records the advent of genius, than by recording the 
births and deirths of thousands of warriors and kings." Let job set about this nfiv 

matkntttoiiee. 

The flighty ptupoie nerer ii o'ertook; 
UnleH the deed go wUh it. 



YOUR OWLS DONT? LIKE THE LIGHT, 

(Dedicated to the oppenente qf NaUonai Edueatien.} 

Slumbering. Nature lay. 

In the cammees of earth's first nig^t,— 
Not a mght that gladdens the da^ — 

Not a sound that blesses the light ^ 
Westward the white stars rolled, — 
Eastward the heavens grew gray, 
Then stained with a rosy flush^ 
Then crimsoned with mountmg clay ; 
But hark! what screechincs dire 

The golden morning fright-* 
Hoots and shriekines vile t— 
The owls don't Hko the light. 

There's joy in the cock's shrill croW, 

With which the morning rings — 
There's gladness on evety bou^ 

Where the specked thrush, waking, sings ; — 
Showers of rapture rain 

From every cloud on high 
Where, scaling the purple dawn. 
The lark thrills up the sky ; 
But, hark ! wh&t screeclunps dire 
The gladness of nature fright — 
Hoots and shriekings vile I — 
The owls don't l&e the light. 

Look wherever you may, . 
In river or air or earth-^ 
Life is in love with day*-^ 

Delight, 'tis all and mirth ; 
Roses that hueless hid 

Away in the dusky gloom. 
Are blushing their praise to day-^ 
All colour fmd &int peAime ; 
But^ hark 1 what screechinss dire 

The general gladness fri^t-- 
Hooto and. ebtiQ\dn|^ nWj^ V- 
Tli« O'^ 4!QiaH tSc^ 1S)Kd^\. 
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Panmes in velvet pride 

Are matehing the day's OMm gold — 
Lillies the sunshine woo 

With moon-light smiles and cold ; 
Buttercups throng each lawn, 
Cold with the daisies' snow, 
And primrosed woodland banks 
Hid violets laugh below ; 
But, hark 1 what screechings dire 

The general gladness fright — 
Hoots and shriekings vile I — 
The owls don't like the light. 

Tront each stream flash through 
And leap in the golden day — 
Bees and the wasp are out. 
Noisy of mirth and May ; 
Butterflies through the sun 

Flit and flicker and glow- 
Rooks are cawing above — 
Beetles droning below ; 
But, hark ! what screechinss dire 

The general gladness fright — 
Hoots and shriekings vile f — 
The owls don't like the light. 

• 

Gladness the light of day 

To all but your owls may bring — 
Only for night are they — 

They — can they shout and sing t — 
All things else may hail 

With hymmings the shining sun — 
They at Ins glory hoot — 
Th^ from his lustre run ; 
Hark to their screechings dire — 

Screamings for gloom and night— 
Hpots and shriekings vile I — 
Yours owls don't like the light. 

W. C. Bennett. 



THE EXECUTION, 

and how it edified the beholden, 
A SKETCH. 



He staggered on upon thd drop— oh who that saw his look 

Can forget it, as ms place beneath the gallows first he took — 

Can forget the deadly shivering that shook him when his eyo 

Firs^rested on the heaving crowd agape to see him die — 

On the mass of upturned feces that had waited hours below 

And cursed the sluggif^ j^ dock whose minutes crept so slow 

Though brutal jokes and laughter were bandied fJEist about 

To serve to pass the time away until he was brought out, 

Yet spite of slang and merriment and choice St. Giles's wit 

Of guesses how the dead man's clothes the hangman's form would fit^< 

Though through tiie crowd from time to time tkxe to»i oil \NOii^\^T xwi 
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Ab puns upon the dangling rope were toeeed from man to man, — 
Though still, fresh source of pleasure high for ever new was found 
In the murderer's words and doines that from mouth to mouth went rounds 
And still with offered bets and oatns his best admirers stuck 
To their calm reliance on him that he'd die with honour — pluck — 
Though now and then some minutes yet more iollily were spent 
In laughing down some milksop fool who hoped he would repent — 
Though Tiupin's ridee and Sheppard's feats, rehearsed with pride and glee, 
Taught young aspirers to their fame how great they yet might b&— 
Though now a pocket picked — a row — a women's fight, or so 
Serr(^ to keep the crowd in humour still the time was danmed as slow. 
And when before their straining eyes the dead man staggered there 
With shouts and yells of gladness they tore the shuddering air ; 
A thousand tongues took up the roar — a thousand rolled it wide — 
Ten times it sank and rose again flung back from side to side ; 
Then silence fell upon the crowd — a hush as of the dead. 
You might hear the platform creaking beneath the hangman's tread — 
You might hear the paper's rustle where the painter's hand would try 
To seize a fine convulsion — a strikinff agony — 
You might catch the poet's mutter of his rhymes in murmurs fiiint 
As he strove in taking measure the wretches fear to paint — 
Of one reporter's pencil a scratch you might not lose 
As smiling he his tablets gave a crownsworth good of news ; 
. Still on the glaring multitude unbroken stillness lay 
Till with a shriek for mercy the felon tried to pray, 
Then sudden from the soundless crowd burst up a scoffing yell 
Their scorn of this, liis utter lack of manly pluck to tell, 
Noir ceased it when the quivering wretch first felt the hangman's touch 
And swooned from out his agony, for nature's strength too much ; 
But fiercer rose the mingling roar of curse and yell bestowed 
Upon tlio craven dastard who so poor a spirit showed ; 
And gin-shop pals and jail-birds who had looked with pleasant pride 
To BOO how to the very last the law he still defied — 
Who'd boasted how with bow polite the cheering crowd he'd greet 
And how, his friend, tlie hangman with jeer and jest he'd meet — 
That high in gallows' annals would live his honored name, 
A spur to all who'd tread his steps, like him, to finish — gam^— 
Now damning deep his agony and blasting his despair 
The fiercest yelled — the thickest filled with howls the reeling wr ; 
Nor many a damn and many an oath, to roar were hundreds slow 
•Gainst him whose chickenheartedness stole fr\)m them half the show — 
Ay hundreds swore 'twas cursed hard that out of half the fim. 
They'd waited there five hours for, at last they should be done ; 
And women who'd for windows paid, were sure 'twas never right 
They should turn the man off fainting and spoil their paid-for sight ; 
But through the ghastly hell of sound — of curse and howl and yell. 
The hangman lifte the senseless wretch from where he fainting fell. 
And down the clammy forehead — and down the ashen face, 
The cap is drawn, the tightened noose is settled in its place ; 
Now God have mercy upon him upon whom men have none ! 
A swinging form — a quivering corpse — a stillness — all is done ; 
A minute more, the sunshine is merry once again 
With the buzz of talk and laughing of those who still remain — 
With the settling by noisy knots of idlers through the street. 
Of which shall be the gin-sliop to finish off the treat ; ^ 

Some, deep in plans of crimes to do, are lounging off to find 
Fresh gallows' food, to virtue, to awe the public mind. 
And lovers of the good old times and gibbet, walk off loud 
In praisGB of the moral good the hangmg's done the crowd. 

O^Kaft Plaee, BIaokhea4li. W. C. Bennett 

Vo». 10— No. a— 0'^ 
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A DANISH STORY-BOOK. 

BY HAKS GHBISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

THE DAISY. 

Now listen ! Out in the country, doee to the roadside, is a country-honse. I am 
Buro you have often seen it : in front there is a little flower-garden, and white palisades 
with the points painted green. Close by, in a ditch, amid the most beautiful grass. 
grew a little daisy ; the sun shone on it just as bright and warm as on the splendid 
lowers in the garden, and so each hour it grew in strength and beauty. One morning, 
there it stood rail blown, with its tender white glistening leaves, which encircled the 
little yellow sun in the middle like rays. That m the grass it was seen by no one, it 
never thought about— it was so contented ! It turned towards the warm sun, gazed 
upon it, and listened to the lark that was singing in the air. 

The little daisy was so happy I as happy as though it had been a great holiday ; 
and yet it was only a Monday. The children were in school ; and while they sat there 
on their forms and learned, the little flower sat on its green stem, and also learned, 
firom the warm sun, and from all around, how good God is ; and it was just as if the 
lark uttered fdl this beautiftilly and distinctly, wniU the other felt it in silence. And 
the flower looked up with a sort of reverence to the happy bird that oould ung and fly, 
but it was not dejected at being itself unable to do so. ' Do I not see and hear \* 
thought she ; ' the sun shines on me^ and the breeae kisses me — oh what rich gifts do 
I en j ov P 

Within the palisading stood many stiff, stately flowers t the less fhigrance they 
had, the higher they held their heads. The peonies puffed themselves up, in order to 
be larger than the roses ; but it is not always the size that will avail anything. The 
tulips were of the most beantiftil ooloui« ; they knew that very well, and held them- 
selves as straight ae an arrow, so tliat they might be teen still better. They did not 
deign to cast a look on the little flowor without ; but the flower looked at them so 
much the more, and thought, ' How rich and beautifbl those are I Yes the beautifbl 
bird certainly flies down to them — ^them he surely visits I What happiness to have 
got a place so near, whence I can see all this splendour !' And just as it was thinking 
so, ' qairtwit V there came the lark from on high ; but it did not go to the peonies or 
tulips ; no, but down in the grass to the poor daisy, that fbr pure joy was so frightened 
that it did not even know what it should think. 

The little bird hopped about in the grass and sang : * Well 1 how soft the grass 
is I and only look what a sweet little flower, with a golden heart, and with a robe of 
irihrer I' The yellow spot in the daisy looked really just like gold, and the little leaves 
around shone as white as silver. 

How happy the little daisy was t no one could believe it. The bird kissed her 
with his beak, sang to her, and then flew up in the blue air. It was certainly a whole 
<]iiarter of an hour before the daisy came to herself again. Half ashamed, and yet 
so glad at heart, she looked at the flowers over in the garden : they had beheld the 
honour and the happiness that had be&Uen her ; they would surely comprehend her 
Joy : but there stood the tulips as stiff again as before, looking quite prim, and they 
were, too, quite red in the faa^ ; for they were vexed. But the peonies looked so thick- 
headed t Ah 1 it was a good thing they could not speak, otherwise the daisy would 
have heard a fine speech. The poor little flower could see very well that they were 
not in a good humour, and she was heartily sorry for it. At this moment a maiden 
came into the garden with a knife, sharp and polished ; she went among the tuUpe, 
and cut off one after the other. 

^ Ah I' sighed the little daisy, ' this is really terrible ; now it is all ovct* with them.' 
Then the girl with the tulips went away. The daisy was glad that it was standing out 
there in the grass, and was but a poor little flower — it was quite thankful : and when 
the sun set, it folded its leaves, went to sleep, and dreamed the whole night of the sun 
and the beautiful bird. 

On the following morning, when the flower, fresh and joyful, again stretched out 
its white leaves, like little arms, into the light and air, she recognised the voice of the 
Urd ) bat what he sung was so melancholy t Yes, the poox| lark had good reason 
to be 00 : he bad beeo fnkeo priBooerj and waa iMm 8lUiDg\3ii ^ tnigd^^^Qf^Xi) w^^svi«gl 
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window. He sang of the joy of being able to fly about in freedom — sang of the yoong 
ereen com in the field, and of the beautiful joumeyings on his wings high up in the 
oree air. The poor bird was not cheerfiil : there he sat a prisoner in a narrow cage. 

The little daisy would so gladly have helped him ; but how to begin, yes, that 
was the difficulty. It forgot entirely how beautiful all around was, how warm the son 
ahone, how beautifully white its leaves glistened — oh ! it could only think on the im- 
priaoned bird^ for whom it was incapable of doing anything. 

Then saddenlv there came two little boys out of the ^rdeoi and one of them had 
a knife in his hana, large and sharp, like that with which the girl had cat the taSfL 
They came straight towards the little daisy, who could not imagine what they wmted. 

^ Here we can cat a nice piece of turf for the lark,' said one of tiie boya^ and 
began to cat oat a square all round the daisy, so that the flower stood in the ym 
middle of it. 

' Pall up the flower,' siud one boy ; and the daisy trembled for very fear ihtk 
be palled up, why, that was to die, and it wished to live, aa it was to bo pat with it 
tan into the cage of the imprisoned lark. 

* No ; let it stay,' said the other ; ' it looks so pretty.' And so it rvinainedi wi 
was put into the cage with the lark. 

Bat the poor bird bewailed loudly his lost freedom, and flattered against tiieiNl 
wires of the cage. The little flower could not speak, could not say one oonaoliii^ wi 
to him, much as she wished to do so. Thus passed the whole forenoon. 

' There is no water,' said the imprisoned lark ; ^ they are all gone oat, myj hilB 
forgotten me. Not a drop of water to drink I my throat is dry and boming I wiIUb 
me is fire and ice, and the air is so heavy I Oh, 1 shall die ; I must leave Sie winn 
aonshine, and the fresh verdure, and all the beauty that God has created !' And 
saving these words, he pressed his beak into the cool piece of turf to refresh himself 
a uttle ; and his eye fell on the daisy, and the bird nodded to it, and kiased it, and 
said, * You must wither here, you poor little flower ; you and the green torf herehsTe 
been given me inst^id of the whole world, which I had without ! Every Uttie blade 
of grass must be to me as a green tree ; every one of your white leaves a fragnnt 
flower. Ah, yoa only tell me how much I have lost I' 

^ What can I do to comfort him t' thought the little flower ; bat she oonld not 
move a leaf ; yet the fragrance which streamed from her delicate leaves waa nradi 
stronger than is usual with this flower. The bird observed this ; and althoo^he was 
dyin^ of thirst, and ornshed the green blade in his sufiering, yet he did not eventondi 
the httle daisy. 

It was evening, and no one came as yet to biingthe poor bird a drop of water: 
he stretched oat hu delicate wings, and fluttered convulsively ; his song waa a complaai- 
ing chirp. His Uttle head bowed down towards the daisy, and the heart of ttielM 
broke for want and longing. 

Then the flower was not abloj as on the evening before^ to fold its leaves tmflf 
and sleep ; it bowed down ill and sorrowful to the e^rth. 

It was not until the next morning that the boys came back ; and when tfasfy m 
that the bird was dead, they wept many tears, and dug a pretty grave, whieh ttif 
decked with flowers. The dead body of the bird was put in a b^iatiful red paper bot: 
he was to be buried royally^the poor bird ! While he lived and eang^ ths^ foifH 
hxmy let him sit in a cage ami suffer want ; now they showed Mm greai konmmr^ std 
fomented him. 

But the bit of turf with the daisy was thrown to the dust in the street ; no iSe 
thought of her, who^ however, had felt most for the Uttle bird, and had wished eoiwib 
to comfort hun. 
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LOVE AND NEGLECT. 

Amu f BX rnsiAir. 

Bt J. Baxteb Lakolst, M.R.C.S. &c. 

lAto 88er«tai7 of ttM MtfMiM8t« AtiMoaom. 

A floww was groiHiigb» garden, and the sonshiiie of Bpiing time dwelt thereon; 
Ui leavee were verdanti ito shoots luzarisnt, and its blossoms were ikir to the sight ; 
ltd petals were tamed to the beams^ for their life waa bound up in the continuance 
thereof | 

St ai night the blossoms drooped^ and the leares wept tears of dew, 
I the son arose again, and forth came its beaatiesy as a bride from her chamber. 
BoL lo I it fell upon a daj, that douds and darkness veiled the oib of li^^ 
Aaa chilling winds and firasts came harshly o'er the tender plant - 
Sa the flower withered and fiided, and had well nigh died. 
Jjid then the sunshine burst forth, but it withered Uie floweret the more ; 
tlie annskine came too ]ate-4fae tender plant dried up and dried^i — 
I flaw it and considered : — *^ Type of my heart, oh flower, meet emblem thou ! 
Ilor the sunshine of affection denied no long^ hath its power 
teqoioken this sad hearty thalhaa withered in the night-tune of neglect 1" 

Athqniwapf MancheBteri 



MODERN ASTROLOGY: 

OB^ A OLANOB AT AH OLD PHIL0B0PH7 WITH A NBW UOHT. 

Bt m BDltOB. 
Cbap. 1« 

^^tenui is no wwt so mm but it hat a partSde of truth In it ;*^ and loin many 
«l ft« dreams of the olden mne — ^wUd, iknoiftil, and useless thoush thev hara been 
iOBdderedf— we are learning to peroeiTe an undercurrent of trutn. We hare been 
lani^t to see how it can come to pass, that the utmost perfection of chemistry will 
Iw mnd to bring into realiW the objects after which the alchemist Tainly longed. 

The ^ traninnutati<m d: metals" is only impossible if each metallic substance be 
tom p o o ad of ultimate and individual atoms, each having the peeuUar properties of the 
wImmo t but i( as & Isaao Newton believed, the ultimate atoms of «m bodies in nature 
be mUs9f and the varied qualities and propames of metals, gases, &e. depend upon the 
eonM groimings of the mum ultimate form, then the transmutation of metals |^ noi 
IbeyoDd the bounds of possibility— «ince we can conceive it within our power to separate 
atta regroup the uUmat9 aa we liave separated and regrouped the ccngUmeraU forms* 
The ^lilosc^ner^s stone may therefore be found hereafter, in the galvanio batteiyior 
in acme other invention yet undiscovered* 

Let us however view the matter parabolicaIly» The philosopher's stone may 
then be seen to be a type or symbol of those means by which England has attained 
her wealth* She has ^ transmuted her metals,'* and haa turned all things into 
gold by htf philosopher'a stone— her llNDtramT* Here we discover a great tmtii 
under^ring the mysterious allegory hi which the philosophers of old embodied the 
maxims which they desired to teach to their dieeiples. Thus fer for the kindred 
between the chemistry and alchemy— *the relation between the real and the ideal. 

Fuller of metaphor and allegory were the more solemn dreams of the cdd philoso- 
phers, when they looked up into the ardi of night and contemplated the motioiiB of 
thoae myriad oelestial ori» Which^ spirit^like and majestici held on th&is tiloGA^n^^ 
ondteirt^ed b/tbeatanne and revofaitiQaa cl our oomi|itoaJ&^K^ \«^tai ^gcksft^^^Mi^ 
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God-like. Then came the theory — for we cannot call it superstition — ^that these aiigiut 
sentries of the night, with their centurions the planets, ruled man's destiny from Us 
cradle to his grave ; affecting him bodily hy their kindred nature to the substance of 
that earthly globe of which he is composed and is a part, and disposijog him spiritual^ 
by the relationship which those spirit-forms who were supposed to habitate tiioee 
bright spheres bore to the spiritual essence of humanity. It did not require an £§aii 
of imagination to fiuicy that destiny — ^inexorable fate — ^was symbolised by the oonstiot, 
faaperturbable stars, whoso vast courses swept onwards through countless yean^ 
without apparent variation. The idea was caught by the poet and publisdied by hii 
Terse : it was accepted by the enthusiast for its beauty, and adopted by the phOoeopiwr 
Ibr its semblance to truth. Not then had man's eye become armed with the nii^ 
powers which in it later time possessed ; nor had his mind discovered those axioiBS 
upoli which it rested its foot, and — assisted by the genius of Newton and Li^tlaee— 
stepped onwards into the vast profundity of that infinite abyss in which those myriid 
vault-liehts held on their determined revolutions. This was Astrology. It had ife 
uses and served its time, like all other appointed things, and perchance was not whofl^ 
error in its meaning and intention. For shall we say that the planets have tto phjiw 
influence upon us 1 We have learned that one planet by approximating in its orliiito 
another retards and perturbs its revolution by the attraction of the lesser mass to flie 
greater, and that this perturbation of the planet Uranus, or Herschel, directed Ai 
attontioti of astronomers to discover the new orb, Le Verrier, or Neptune. We hm 
an evidence of physical effect, also, in the uprising of the waves towards the moon, and 
the double elevation of the waters, constituting spring tides, when the influence of ^ 
sun and moon coincide in the direction of meir attraction. 

The difference in the effects of the stars and planets may probably be onlj in 
degree. That the changes of other bodies possess some influence over our mental con- 
stitution we have sufficient evidence for our present purpose in the very word 'lunatie)'' 
and the well-known fact that madmen are peculiarly afiected by the changes of the moon. 

But what have the stars to do with destiny and fitte ! Let us try to read the lesBoa 
which they teach us, now that we have gazed on their fiir-off grandeur through hoA 
Rosse's telescope. 

rassing beyond that glorious galaxy of starry orbs in which we shine, and leaving 
the imlky way, glittering Oko the mamond sand upon the floor of heaven^ behind W) 
we oome to a vast and <mrk abyss — a mighty void unpeopled by worlds — a «*hyan ia 
the scene of creative operation ; bevond which, in regions but lately explored by flie 
human eye, are other mightier and more magnificent stellar imiverses, before whoM 
immensity our own shrinks up into insignificance. In that awfiil void lot us zest in 
Imagination for a moment, and record the impressions of the gorgeous Yiaon. 

A peculiarity in the appearance of those dbntinents of suns, now first given m tosM^ 
strikes us at once. Their forms are irregular, and can be explained by no known hM 
which regulate and apply to all other stellar systems. The idea of change is fbnrf 
upon us by their aspects, which bear the stamp of a process developing — bat irfiek 
may take myriads of ages for its completion. And now from that abyss in space to 
which our imagination has carried us, let us turn and look back upon that little sysMA 
of ours — ^that handful of gold-dust in which the largest stars shine but as minutd pointo 
to our fJEur-off vision. That which we had deemed so regular, so permanent, so stiB i 
those solemn stars and mysterious constellations ; that gorgeous planet-dotted vaiil^ 
which the Chaldeean saw and noted on his chart in the early dawn of terresm 
intelligence, believing it for ever unchangeable ; all — all are in enigmatic motion, tiM 
causes and laws of which are beyond the reach of philosophy to ex^ain or of specnli- 
tion to conceive. Stars which we in our limited ideas had called 'Mixed," and gtoupB 
of lights whose position in the heavens we had deemed eternal, are moving in m^ 
torious maze, like the leaves which are the playthings of the autumn wind. We ar6 
awed ; but while our power of explanation is prostrated, we feel that those abi^ng 
laws which tend to enlarged happiness and intense enjoyment upon our Htde spliere 
cannot be limited to it alone, but that all this formlessness is only the evidenoe d 
CHANGE, the progress of some glorious development. 

On our mind-wing flying back to the milky way, and restmg upon some star in our 

ownuniverse, stranger scenes amaze us as we wateh the group we call our solar system^ 

a doubt of whose fixity and permanence would destroy our notions <^ security. Our 

Ban, with bia p]anet-8pansledtr&m,\&iiot«^Ti^ %a^^ \3AAaAtici^tedy themajestio 

oentro of a Bteuar system, imt ib onbf k emaXL v^xNknx f& «k maX\QK!^rsD» tfiua^vaaii^ 
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nd seem to approach each other in the Tast perspective, while before him fresh objects 
turst upon his view, and indistinct groups become defined and show their separate 
orbs BB he flies onward towards them. Onward — ^with a velocity which mocks onr 
magination to &ncy. Ouwiurd — ^i^ith his attendant planets still rolling around him in 
heir a43customed orbits. Onward he flies amidst the teeming millions of worlds which 
moounted gleams on all sides — above, below, and around him. The period of time 
ididch must elapse before changes perc^tible to unskilled vision will arise is vast 
indeed^ and renders the history of our species as a drop in the ocean — as an atom to 
ttie world — ^when we look at it comparatively : so inconceivable is tiie immensity of 
Hie travelled distance. Yet unnoticed these things are infallibly taking place ; each 
moment are these i^pendous movements going on 1 

Our astrology points to a distinct morSl : let us read the mighty parable. It tells 
08 that upon all things is impressed change ; it shows that ^e most stablo things are 
only in process of devolopment — in a word it teaches proqebss. 



Chap. II. 

In that graceful fimcy of the Chaldean sage, who believed man's AestSny to bo 
fbretold by &e movements and positions of the heavenly bodies — in that graceful 
imcy, the '^ planets" were included in the category of ''stars," but were termed dis- 
^nctively, sieUa pakmtesy* or wandering stars, from their observed motion ; while 
tiiose orbs which we exdusivelv name ** stars," and which were then supposed to be 
fixed, were held of equal dignity with the planets. In the vocabularies of the latter 
lime, we have come to apply the word '' planet" to those bodies only which are in 
eonparative proximity to us, and of which, as they belone to our own small solar 
ijystem^ we have more satisfactorv knowledge than of those stellar worlds whose 
coonnous distance has hitherto limited our acquaintance with their nature and opera- 
liosis. But yet there is similitude enough in these heavenly bodies to justify the belief 
that they are all the offspring of the same great Cause, acting in a continuous mode, 
and that stars and planets are all formed upon the same august model. The little 
ilaiTB are vast worlds, and the vast earth is but a little star. Mercury, Venus, the 
myBterious Asteroids, Saturn, Jupiter, Uranus, and distant Neptune, must no longer 
■tend apart in our vocabulary, but with ourselves, join in the bright crowd of lights 
UtaA enparkle through infinity. All must be henceforth included in uie table of stars. 

To these let us apply our astrology, and try its consistency in the lessons which it 
nay teach. Have they greater permanence and immutability written on their aspects 
tea we have found elsewhere 1 No. Have they arrived at that perfection of which thej 
itUif be imagined to be capable,and to which a mind impressed with the benevolent aim 
9iiSi nature's laws must believe them to be tending 1 No. What then do we read in 
tiUt Tolume of our mighty book of &te with the aiding lamp of the light of modem 
■eienoef 

In these neighbouring stars we have seen eUmde, which must have an aimoephere 
lo EoppoTt them which is agitated by winds, whose currents wreath those vapour- 
masses like white bridal garutnds around their parent orb, from whose surfiu^ they 
IttYe been compelled by me agency of ?teat. Snows cap their poles, and advance and 
sec«de with the alternations of summer and winter. Stream-girdled mountains raise 
tii^ giant heads, and from their sides pour down the waters which fill the lakes and 
oeeans. In ail things our companion orbs are much as we are. Our own forest- 
dressed globe, overarched with blue, is but a humble type of vaster orbs rolling on 
through Sieir uncounted cycles around the same central star. That central star—our 
aim— whose radiant atmosphere, loosely robing his orb in its dazzUng garment of un- 
equalled splendour, gives eternal daylight to himself within, and to his satellites 
nuDions of billions of miles in the " vasty deep" of infinity, is not excepted from this 
rule of similitude, but has dimly — ^though certainly— revealed evidences of his bro- 
therhood to the planets around mm. Since, then, these worlds are for the most part 
transcripts of our earth, let us turn to our parent star, and seek to find in her bosom 
the lesson which a similar proximity to her companion orbs would teach us. 

As we walk over the sur&ce of the earth, we find it furrowed by rivers^ whosp 
waters bear away to the ocean the solid particles which the rain has washed from. tk<^ 
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sides of the mountains. Frost rends the rocks, and the ayalancbe zoUa them to the 
vallejTS. Moisture and the son's heat oorrodes vrery snrfiice, and the wincb and 
waters carry the dost, whither gtavitation bestows It, upon the lowest lerels of riTen, 
lakes, or seas. Day bv day, hour by hour, ceaselessly this work ffoes <m, and the 
mountains dimimsh in heighth, and the seas diminish in depth, and &e lands diminirii 
in breadth ; for the solid and saline iMurticles borne down by ihe oeean tribotirieB 
oome not back with the rain drops which oTaporation distils from the sorfkee of tin 
seas. Disturbing volcanic actions, however, interfere with the completion of t|ien 
results, and as the old continent sinks under the levelling and sobmer^^ng prooen in 
the depths of the Southern Padfic, new continents are pushed upwards by tne besittt 
forces, and become the support of teeming life amidst the waves of the ^brad 
Atlantic." Each scene fulfils a destiny, and then, some new spheie of created hi^ 
ness having arisen, it retires, and beneath the coral beds or depositB whidi ^eken oo 
its sur&ce, another is prepared to be in ite turn the fitting area for more perfect fim 
of being, endowed with higher sensibilities, capable of more elevated pleasure, Ibi 
wider and worthier circle of existence. For ever changing is the scene, InU each dmfi 
is an advanee, the history of which is progress. 

Thus briefly have we read the leaf which contains the history of the pre6ent,kt 
there are other writings in the volume : let us turn to the dim and almost erased n- 
eerds on the earlier pages oi the annals of our star, and endeavour to extract a mcnl 
from the history of me past. It is '^ written by the finger of Qod &n tables tifstsm,* 
Some indistinct lines there are which speak of deadly heat, and darkness, and 9m> 
motions, rending vast areas of the surfeoe of the sphere, on whieh no living tlmg 
eould be. Mountains were thrown up at once thousands of feet abore the lem of tin 
plains, and awfiil chasms yawned, revealing the molten bowels of the globe. A {witan 
hangs in our firmament which will assist us to form a eonception of a star ia this eai^ 
state of progress. That picture is the moon. No atmosj^ere, no douds, ne riren^ 
no lakes, no seas, no life, no sound, are there : it is a wcnrld which has just pawd 
tiurough its first great convulsion-period, the first stage of preparation, and is a tne 
picture of what our star has been. 

In the sequent pages of our history more rest is signified, and we learn that water 
and life appeared upon the scene. The forms of existence vrean tibose of the moit 
Simple plants and of animals with the most limited powers of enjoyment, hense called 
by naturalists ''the lowest types," ''the most imperfect organisms," fto. Thm 
raapter after chapter in the records teems with histories of the advent of new IbnUy 
and Uie development of nobler creatures, with enlarged inheres of relation to thinfi 
around them, while many less perfect organisations eease to be registered in ma skm 
book. The vegetable ereation had its consummation in the most pevfect exegenooi 
plants and Irees, and the animal series was completed by the dmli^raeiit of mi. 
Fer ever thonging urns the scene ^ but eaeh change was en odtHtnee, the history qf wkkk 
teat PaooBBBS. 

lighted by the lam^ of the past and the twilight of the present, let us misgiihii 
upon the fate of our star. in that future which is the object of our astrology. AU Ifci^l 
potnt onwards. The earth and its companion orbs will each day beeomn tiie sras 
upon which hieher and happier tMngs wiU be eliminated ; and \i£en that vaat qfvtefl 
centuries shau be completed, when (owing to the renstance of the {ntevplanstaiy 
eetiier) the rapidity of our rev<dntion shall ho so diminished that the eentril^igal iMii 
shall be overcome (as it e^rtainly will be) by centripetal attiaetioii, and oar etfAy 
with the othw planets of our system shall be drawn into the san-^-^eanMimed IntBlK* 
gences of that mr off but hi^py time will contemplate without fear that tmmymHtm 
<Awge, in faitiifiil hope and strong belief that eaeh ^umge wiU be on (itbMm$e, ipiMi 
hMtmf shaU still be proorebs. 

verily man's fete mag be read in the sterry book of heaven. HIa eoans k en- 
ward-— his tendency towards a hamumy and eompleteness yet nnknewn, and his des- 
tiny—like ^e decreed futurity of the miUkmorfoB whidi are appointed to shine iBOiBid 

him— is EVKBLASTINO PlOQRESSIOlf . 
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LOVE IN THE SOUTH. 

BEIfEATH A BALCOlfT — ^MeXICO. 
BY W, C. BENNETl. 

Bo mino — be mine— oh southern girl I woo theo 

Not. with the torpor of the icy North — 
Be mine — ^be mine — ^the passion raging through me 

Is fevering Ufe to fitjnzy and will forth — 
Oh that my veins mad pulses leapt through thino — 
That not in vain I throbbed — ^bo mine — ^be mine ! 

There is no winter in thy blood — ^within thee 

Slumber the storms and glare of thy fierce skies — 

God ! — ^to the love thou*lt feel that I might win theo — 
Lighting to iiery passion those dark eyes ! 

With flush of flame that dusky brow of thine 

One tongue shall darken — girl — be mine — bo mino. 

t 

Oh that my passion might in dangers woo thee ! 

Speech hatii no utterance for it---I would dare 
The shark-barred ocean deeps to win me to thee — 

Would tread the horror of the boa's lair ; 
Terror should flee my steps, lay love of thino 
The goal beyond it—ih be mine — be mine. 

Ah, snaky memories bum and shiver through me, 

Hissing a very hell into my brain — 
Thoughts of a far fond wife are muttered to me, — 

Be mine — be mine — ^my soul they shield in vwn ; 
One flery bliss sucked on those lips of thine 
After what will — what will — be mine — be mine. 

Small laughters — ^prattling tongues — &ther lisped to me— 

Drear haunting image of a fair true wife- 
One word — a breathe of thine shall all undo me — 

Shall into utter calm crush down this strife ; 
Hope here — ^all hope hereafter hence — ^all thine. 
My earth — my heaven — ^my all— be mine — ^be mino. 

God ! — God ! — ^have I not dragged me f^m her beauty ? 

Have 1 not wrestled down this sin 1 — vain — vain — 
Crushed in strong passion's folds lie faith and duty — 

Beneath thine eyes' deep night I pant again — 
Land — name — home — wife — pride — God — all wholly thine, ' 
My thou^t hath lost them aU — ^be mine — be mine. 

OMsborne Place, Blackheath. 



LOVE IN THE NORTH. 

A BALL-ROOM — ^ENGLAND, 
BY W. C, BENNETT. 

Does she love me 1 — listen- 
As I come through the door, 

Mark how her eyes will glisten. 
Dull the moment before ; , 

Glance on glance she's darted— 
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Ever the door they've soaght— 
Never till now she started — 

Never my eye she caught ; 
Love may mask and pride it 

None its presence can gnoae — 
Ah whatmask can hide it ! 

Does she love mo 1 — job. 

Does she love me \ — glancing 
Look how her eye glides round— 

Ah the spot where I am dancing, 
Point of her search is found— 
* Turn I quickly, and turning, 
8urely her gaze I meet — 

Sinks her hot cheek bumins — 
Drops her gluico to her root ; 

Love is dumb who say it ! 
Would YOU his swoet thought guess ! 

Wordless ne*ll betray it- 
Does she love me t— yes. 

Yes though she scorn to lovo me^ 

Ay though her haughty wiQ 
Others would rank al^ve mo, 

Yes, she loves me still — 
Pride would strive with pasmon— - 

Nurture would nature tame — 
Hearts are not modo by fashion- 
Love it is moro than name- 
Hope, I hear her singing. 

Time the gladdenor bloss. 
Years all radiance bringing. 
Yes she loves thee — yos. 

Osbomo Place, Blackheath. 



A MAY-DAY ORATION. 

BY O. 8 PHILILPS, 

Yoa have wished me to write you an address, in celebration of the first mflniK 
in May, and I hasten to accomplish the pleasing task. I am not quite sure tiiatl 
shall succeed either to my own satis&ction or to yours ; but I abandon myself to 
the inspiration of the theme, and have no doubt that Nature, who never yet betnjed 
the heart that loved her, will accept the joyous offering which I hope gooii to lij 
upon her Altar of Flowers. 

I have risen early, and sit here hi my solitary study, waiting for the ii«ieflpiH[ 
Spirit of the Day. Beautiful over the hill tops; shine the silent, eloquent staiSi and 
the whole heavens are dear and cloudless. I see from my window, the octtline ot the 
sloping landscape ; the dim and shadowy trees are sleeping in the quiet pasturefl^ and 
the wmte skeleton of the ghostly mill gleams thrS the thin mist wmoh uses from the 
vallejr. And the valley itself— how sweetly it lies I The day-weary peasants are at 
rest m their peaceful nomes, and a thousand mute angels are watchmg over them. 
Not even a bird is awake ; and there is no sound abroad, save the gentle voices of the 
winds, which are singing in the trees of my garden. 

Yet in a few hours, all this solemn pomp, and moon-pageantry of the nighty wiO 
bare vaniahed ; and the disenchasitod Qarth will leap and bound in the light a? the re- 
tumiag eon. The slooping biis\>&A<Sap&\x^inSV iv^vitk^^vodLYastoGL^iiUh. tkmaayvad 
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thankful heart to the labor which gives him bread and health and strength, and all 
men will renew their occupations wmi \oy and gladness. 

Surely God is good, who gives us these delightful seasons of rest, and fits us for 
the duties and the happiness of life. Can we not believe then, that wo are indeed his 
ehildren, and love him also as our Father ? By night and by day he prepares for us 
a perpetual banquet. He has given us too the whole earth for our patrimony, and in 
erery ceaseless moment ho bids us enjoy ft As I look now, over the picture of repose 
which lies stretched before me, I feel the blessedness of existenoc, and seem to lireaUie 
the very breath of Grod. Life is no longer a painful vapor, but a divine etherial flood, 
which carries me away. I tremble as it were, with the echoes of a &r-off music, which 
melts me into itself, and awakens within me new hope and love. This £^th, that I also 
am a child of God, bom to the incorruptible inheritance of thought— incarnate here 
far the conquest of a spiritual kingdom, whoso dominion is without end or limit — makes 
me bold and adventurous, and in every inspired moment * T clap wings to all the solid 
miiverse,' and so up to take my own amid the rejoicing of the spheres, who chant their 
battle anthems m the deeps of heaven. 

And thus it always happens — ^when the soul is tuned — ^that some invisible fingers 
tweep the strings, and make them overflow with molodgr. We have only to look with 
a humble and loving eye upon Nature, and she folds us in her bosom — and becomes 
Poetry, Religion, and Music to us — and beseeches us to depart firom her no more. It 
ii at such times we come to understand the 'transcendent worth, the immense poesi- 
liilities. of man. Glimpses of the Wonder-Wold burst upon us, and wo see the mean- 
ness of our every-day aims and struggles, and long to fulfil our highest destiny. We 
discover that there is for us, a wider, nobler, and sublimer life, than that which we 
five in society — whereof this spiritual communion with Nature, so holy, elevating, and 
r^»turous that no words can utter its beauty, is but the presage and the sliadow. And 
for what object, think you, come down upon us these muffled whispers from the sky 1 
Wherefore, when we rarsake the petty pursuits of the day, and go forth to meet tiie 
Lord of the Earth, in the silence of the dewy eve, do all things seem to welcome us 
with fflniles, and make us feel the greatness of that divinity which bums in the com- 
mon heart of man 1 — that divinity which in all our dealings with each other — in all 
onr institutions of Trade, Conunerce, and Education, we have striven, alas ! with such 
onoeasing efforts, to destrov ! It is to teach us that wo wore not designed for tho 
deTd<^ment of sensual thmgs alone — but for the supersensuous also I It is to wake 
08 np, likewise, to tho sublime consciousness of a vast Immaterial Existence lying 
bevond this bolted orb, whore God and his bright Intelligences dwell for ever ; to 
qmcken us with the great Thought that Nature and all visible things, are but shadows 
«f Spiritual Realities— symbols of the Infinite— teachers and revesJers of the highest 
tntos to the soul : that the divine element, in which these realities are embosomed, is 
iiw true and proper element of the soul — the deep unfathomable abyss of Being, whence 
aO material substances and forms are rolled like dreams uid apparitions — upward ! 

Who has not experienced some such far-reaching vision as this 1 — and who has 
not felt the fire-breath of Inspiration kindle his blood and brain under the silent moon, 
when in rapt and pious mood he has walked alone to contemplate the greatness and 
dories of Nature 1— -and who also, whilst these flashes were upon him, has not beheld 
tibe uplifted curtain of God which shadows the Invisible, and read there sights and 
m^uunffs which no tongue could proclaim ! * 

It 18 a great work, therefore, to cultivate this happy oonununion -with the ' over- 
acml* of creation : for it opens to us realms of untraversed and unboundable Thought. 
It is a check also, to the engrossing materialism of life, which now, for so long tmie, 
tfireatens to strike God from the world. Are not Poetry and Reuoion wSl nig^ 
dead in the hearts of men 1 — ^these two being the noblest and highest of the chartered 
pviyfleges of Humanity 1 Think — if you can compass it — ^how immeasurable the loss 
of tiieae 1 — ^what a frightful ghastiy skeleton, a mere frame-work of death, were man 
without them — and how essential and god-like, in these times, is the inculcation of 
thoae cheering, elevating, and solemn truths which they reveal ! True, there are 
great actions and discoveries in this our day, elements of a high order of poetry and 
religion — ^but they want the flames of heaven to bum them into life. Bodies are they, 
not eonls ! If any work is now to be done, it is for a temporary Utility — not for the 
donl and Eternity. The old Hebrew fire is ouenched in the actor's bosom, and in 
Uie stead of lofty religious motive, we have a ratent Go\d,-liQ^^;s — ^«&ba \ 
Vol. lO^No. ft—F 
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Nevertheless, joyftdly would I celebrate the physical triuinpha of the hnnuQ 

mind, the wondrous creations of machinery which hare scattered over every eoiltmaiit 

and clime so many blessings— and gladly do I accept the tkcta, as tendenciea towards 

the final subjugation of matter, and the universal reign of Life, Wisdom and Love. I 

do not quarrel with these achievements — but hail them, on the contrary, as thv.Erin- 

gelists of God. Yet I would &in see this great truth of the soul recognized ihi^ then 

battles with tlie elementsr— not darkened and trampled u^n, as it now is, bat probdly 

acknowledged as the burden of every song of conquest. Labour is a sacred ofBc6 : not 

a curse, but a blessing ; so bountiM and grand that we cannot speftk foe it ! Hq iriio 

is fully possessed of tliis thought, sees men as gods, and regards the vUest dm dgacy 

as a heavenly c.^mplovmont. Every work, so that it ,be done as a duty^ ennoUw ne 

worker ! But I am sad to think how death-Uke, and therefore how mea^ k .the 

actual service of tbe worker in this day. He is not filled with the lofty idea Hut it is 

his privilege to labor, and that out of his hard and iron hands ^o forth oontiniullf ftl 

means of comfort and enjo3nnent to deponing millions — ^but, like i^ vrett^ej ^ 

reckless slave, ho sells his birthright for pottage, and is content to eat it .with do p i h 

tion for condiment, instead of the oil and wine which flow for ever from the toaaim- 

ncss of dutj'. 

I am not ignorant of the plea of over-toil and under-wages, so righteOtely mifcdett 
belialf of the poor man ; and willingly would I aid him to the utt^nnost of ,my henSif 
in adjusting that so sad and serious matter. But in the meanwhile, this. other pleaoC 
endurance, and patient great-hearted submission, to an evil whicn unhappily iniK 
exist at present, is eloquent enough ! A more Grod-like spectacle than wroi^^ wtL 
struggling under the ^Tong, from a conviction that it is their duty so to stmgi^ vi 
work, doubting nothing for -the issue-— could never be witnessed by men or an§d& A 
nation of such workers would become the bulwark of the world ; and all thiD monfilgr 
and intellect thereof would take glad refuee under its shadow. , „ 

But although it appears to ^ a painml necessity, that man teust first of aH Mi- 
sume his energies in toiling for these physical comforts — and although. Hie ifm*y«*^ 
seems destined to be totally conquered, before he shall wakfe up to tiietnio lAda ind 
purport of his existence — yet I see no reason why we should not stxive, ini^oarQvei^ 
to make the claims of society and the claims of God upon us, so to harmonise llilt w 
shall be slaves to sense no more, but become great and fiuthfol to eyexy at tpft at e d 
our Nature. Inasmuch as the present time is the only available moment iir, iri^ v^ 
are to work and grow in it, notwithstanding the social doom. . I doabt not 11 will t^ Men 
at last, that there was a real harmony between the Serfdom whereto man isM« 
doomed, and that FreedoiSi which is hereafter reserved .for him. We wiD. abntn 
onrselves, however, from these hard laws, by living out of their ^Mile i& a dlViher ttiiA- 
pheire. ■ » • t • 

I would every one were conidnced, that the soul re<^uires of him at all times ift Ik 
its special pleader to the world. We lack greatness, and the power o^ mmlbw^ mt 
influence felt, against the prevailing errors of die age — ^because we ocmcei^rB ao)(SBKij 
of Individual importance 1 EverjrSiing must be done ybr u^ andswe feaf to anHtoHlR 
ourselves as tbe Doers, lest we stumble and &il. When ataSi we haviei^uth en(iq|^.ti 
beheve that the worid was made for «^', not we for the world. Wlieti Idiaaira 
perceive that our tame mission in this struggling orb is to cast jotdr own . Ught ittwa t^ 
darkness — to remake, to reform, and to urge onward vdth shoulder andhnlik^uft iblr 
revolving cycles of progression t . 

I know that in all societies there are two prindples constantly aJt werlL Ml 
aiding in its own way (however opposite they may seem) the .great wtoikxif nfPHU 
advancement. The one is Conservatism — the other Disintei;rati^ni. This is xefitteik 
seekinja^, endeavouring : that calm and satisfied, with no better before i^ no 4ibi|0 
nor hope beyond the present and the actual. At no time where these ^rinofalea 'm 
fully developed as now. Side by side they stand, measuring swords^ menacing, deliastt 
They shall fight their own battle to an issue. In the meanwhile let us who diamlfa giAfa^ 
try also to make whole. Let us never forget that the material and the qo&itaal winea 
rightly understood, are otie. Let us strive to raise the sunken hearts of .men, hj 
demonstrating imto them their own foculty — by showing them, likewise, that in qAe 
of toil and dust, of poverty, want, and wrong — there is a paradise for all in the aoKtadai 
of nature^ and spnntual joys to be partaken there infinitely mere grand and iiMle 
than any external wealth can ^Ve oc \itttd»ae. 
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. U IS t|ie hifffaest ofiioe of Nature to feed the 9oul with beantj, and pCTW u i s H wHk 
a Wisdom that flhall make her embleoM plain. For abore and arftnhd iA— fin ^ 
Atmry wfldp of immenBity, in the Karth-g^ling ocean, and in the beantiM qn eato ea 
of the dry Land — God has hidden own de^ thooghts, and man ift here to mMAber tiiem; 
Happ^ man ! who masters them aright — who fe^ how great and sacred a thin^ is tilia 
bouimess Intellect which links him in fellowship with the Infinite MiM. 

I know indeed of no idea, so entirely regenerative, so capable of worldng i^^drnM 
in the moral ehatactcr of man, as that of the Sacredness of Human Nature. He ii^6 
is nied with this majestic truth, regards life and its duties with new ey e s s t a a^p ill 
]^ew relationship to the universe — and feels how great is the responsibility of aietiibii. 
AwhHe ago there was nothing but darkness and confusipn before hun. whilst pandering 
Hbs question of existence, and infernal voices ^"ere ever bellowing in nis ears 'UndeanI 
Undfem V He .could not yet see how Truth could grow out of untruth and ft)liBeheod-* 
how it bottoms all fiJschood — and how nocesar}' and healthy it is to know the falsehood 
A well as the truth. But now he wraps himself up in the Toga of |IeaYen, and walks 
Bke a ^ew-bom god with high and holy resolve : no longer dark, no longer dogged witl| 
ihiBBfi Smdean' cries, but Lord of their meaning, and master of the noblest Secret of 
aSs iieing. 

It has ever appeared to mo^ that until men come to understand dus truth <^ tiie 
MSjedness of humanity, and to live in it, there must always be fi stunted d^'aifishness 
in u^ souL He who would be acciuainted first hand with Grod^ mnst trust his own 
Aonlties— 'Qpt go about ferHwearing himself like a Jew upon the Koran^ bi|t with hijm- 
Ue bnve eQbrt, confide in the ^t of life, and believe m the influences of God. Let 
lum have this fidtJi : — ThaU he is an Instrument i^smted doi^n her iu>on the solid 
ort^ cafttble of making melodies in the ear of eternity for ever. Let hnn know that 
me days of inspiration are not fled and past, but floating iww and present und^ ^vei^ 
sun and moon : That wherever there is a man, there also is a Crod, speaking, iikfluen- 
cing^y guiding^ and directing — speaking thro him and to him^ with a mighty elofuent 
toogue, even ashi the days of Isaiah ! my friends, who can lift up his liead ^tt^r the 
TUt eoncave of the heavens^ gemmed with unnnmberable galaxies of stars, aU flammg 
ti^are in those bhxe unfikthomable deeps — who can "cast his eyes over the wide landflca^ 
below, here dark witJi woods and there bright with snn-shadowed ^^fiastures and 
BCrpams — ^painted aU with such glorious coloring— -ancl not feel the truth of un^iraition^ 
ttad not rejoice #ith the consciousness of immortality ! i. ■ 

Would tiiat all men were acquainted with those secret rigns which enable the 
poet and the devotee to read the mute significance of creation— whu^ introduce them 
as it ifere into the innermost temple of Grod, and lay hs^ the meaniriff of all this 
mMniileeUc^ of the taaiti and heavens. There is indeed a Free-masonry in NatfOre— 
•iiahe .11^0. loves her mbst, understands her truest. Yet no man can speak h5s luiow- 
fedge ; it belongs to another state than that of sense — ^it is above sense^ and .yet how 
sifeetly are the senses made to minister unto it ! When I walk abroad in '^e |preen 
fl^d^ I ftXA aware that God speaks to me. I am surrounded by Intelfigehces whi^ 
BHue haste to deposit their secrets in my bosoip : and, althS we have oH^.tnet of oU^ 
Vet they .have aJways some new mystery to relate. There is no end of thdr tttum- 
sigs— Hind ti^t is better tiian all, 'there is within us an unbounded f>owcr 'by xniiiii 
we e36J>«nd and grow in the sunshine of eveiy firesh revelation. Thus I sde 'tms( tibm 
is im intimate vdakfn. I^ween the soul of man and every outward fhct : a bqad jDtf Ma- 
U(wi^ sealed with the l^lood of every reptile and creeping th^ig, ufid imh w^J^m 
(JT every bui^ningorb. Qod hath made nothing in vam. It is we ivho are tm^ 
tilA <amiot discover the fitness of all the means ^d ends ttxia sypipigfti o g jMto ire 
should pronounce the earth and the firmament an Epic It'oem indeed, wdtfdiy ute Oe- 
nzDsandgrand^nr of its author. As an ol|ject<»f thought every creature is subnme; 
andtilare is nothing S9 mean and low, nothing so exalted an^ excellent^ wli^liaB not 
its fvolf i^ the 9oul. I can see my own passions, my own oourUerpart, in the high^ 
anil most degraded forms— in the towering eagle, and .in the -fiercest beast of uieVU- 
de^pMSS. To raise the man, and sink the brute, or in other words, to make ihe jitH' 
ikai nAtervient to the Moral and the Intelleetttal u, to my mind, tlie great aim tf lAfe, 

who can speak for tiiis wonderful and startling mystery yvrhich we qamc the life 
of loan ! Copped and pent in the qarrow prison-house of a ^x-foot body of Iwnes 
uid fibres — ^whic^ the pborost scratch of a bare lK>dki,n would lot out for ever — it lives 
nc^rMbeless in the Vast and lumtiefiB immensity of 4^oq%U) «dA tiSift ^a^'^i^wdat 
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uniTerfle with its presence ! Confflder what it is to grasp these two ideas d Timeaiid 
Space 1 Think of all the stupendous worlds which bum in 6od*s garden of theheayou^ 
entering into this same human Itfe, and reposing in serenest beauty and gloxy in the 
shining firmament of the Soid 1 — all conquered and detadied — kamstff a mpmnte 
existence : a gorgeous dome, ororhanging an invisible Theatre, wherein also all tbe 
kingdoms and thrones and swarming populations of tho earth, hare even now a ml 
existence of blood and action ! The burth-pangs of tljjs very earib itseiU^ when tiw 
stars shouted for jo/, and Orion — ^belted and crowned like a god— «ame fbrth widi ha 
flashing armour to join in tho jubilee of heaven — are present to evegj imagiitttuo, 
and her travail pain vibrates thrO the untold millions of ages— and we also shoot h 
triumph. The universe of Nature and Space, Time and Btemity, are thos dragged, 
as it were, into tho soul's vassadage. Were tiiere such empires as Babylon, Asqrria, 
Persia, Macedonia ! Did swart Egypt with her gloomy pyramids, and ^e Greece 
with her marble and moonlight statuary, and red Rome, with her bare Xnd bloo^ 
arm, exist ) Are Europe and America, Africa and Oceana, with their savageries ai 
civilizations — their literature, arts, and sciences — at this time afloat in the wvtff 
Yet each and all of these, with their histories and passions, are even now living k 
every scholar's soul, and aro become parts and parcels of their lives I Yet there ii 
no cram nor jostle &ore : all is quiet and solenm. Tho universe is yonra I and ooidi 
tho whole history of the universe be written and read — even in the minutest defad— 
there would still bo the same serenity and infinity in tho soul. // oannoi be fiU, 
Prize then the holiness and divinity of your nature. Your resources are as boondkn 
as tho realms of God ! Draw upon these resources. Rely, in unhesitating fuflifid* 
ncss, u]>oii your own fiiculty. Suffer no man to cripple ^u with those base doctrines 
of superstition which teach the vanity of the Intellect : but go forth ^ oonqnering and 
to conquer' — ^pondering much the mystery of life — and seeking earnestly to fmfaU 
yourselves for Immortality. * 

We must unriddle the earth. There is a hidden meaning in every objeel wUeh 
surrounds us ; and Nature seems perpetually to cry unto us, her speaking ehiUreii^ to 
put a tongue into her dumb mouths. In my many wanderings over the old Forest of 
Sherwood I have been struck with these mute beseechings in the vener^le oaks of 
that realm of romance and beauty. What was it they would say to me, those ho^ 
prophets and patriarchs of a thousand years ? The accumulate wisdom and thoorii^ 
history and tradition of centuries, seemed always on the balance of utterance wraiiii 
them. They would speak to me I they would fain speak to me, and hare often looked 
as if they were stooping down to whisper what they could not speaks And then tin 
old remembrance, that God, who had given them many things, had denied them this 
great gift of speech — ^has come over them with melancholy wings, and sonawfully tiiegf 
have raised their bare and blanched heads on high, with a sigh and amoao^ in oneoiii- 
plaining endurance of their &te. 

And the Moss and the Flowers too, at their weary fee^— those dlent teardiefs «f 
every grace and goodness — what eloquence do they pour into every heart that behoUi 
them ! Ye who deny that Man and Nature are one — ^indissoluble, undividablej eMk 
the exponent of the other — Answer me I Whence comes this love of Flowcn— ' 
whence springs that universal Sympathy — ^that likeness— <Aai undying identUg asi 
correspondence — ^between the human affections, and these our gentle Sisters w1k> nesde 
80 hoUly in the bosom of the loving Earth ? J could call Flowers, the poetry whSA 
God writes, in the fields to teach man the Religion of Love : they are so beandliftdl 
We shaU one day recognize in every form of l{fe, the key to all our ihoughte. Mutually 
shall we explain our several mysteries, whidi will be no longer several, Imt tiie 
universal fact. 

Already have we opened many of the sacred books of Nature, and esmoimded to 
the listening earth and heavens the hieroglyphical truths which they contam. This is 
the proper work of man : who can tell but it is the end of his work also I He will be 
foimd to be Nature at last ; the Conscious Apparition of her concrete existenoe. 
What is the meaning, think you, of Science, Art, and Natural History f Have tiiew 
no bearing on the solution of the human riddle % Do they represent no solid fiicts of 
the soul — are they no part indeed of the soul's all-comprehending history f If we 
would read ourselves and Nature aright, we must seek to reconcile our own being with 
hers — ^not rest satisfied with demure complacency upon what is, simply because it is, 
b\it try to diBQQvei; tho ^ wherefore* ot i\r— \a ^Yictn Wn ^<^ ^foic^racl ^hs^ eflfoelB tho 
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inwaard idea and correspondB with it. A wide field here lies before ns, over which 
^uloBOphv has never yet trodden. We must |not be disheartened to find onrselves^ 
after all these ages, so sectary and forlorn in the creation — bo incapable of answering 
Hie questions of surrounding existences, and of explaining the natiure of their affinity 
with our own minds — ^but Mdly begin to look, with new and earnest eyes, upon this 
unbroken problem of Grod. Hitherto we have been content with hunting out taruths, 
ai^ hare named the classified firagments we have discovered — Science. Wise and 
good men have essayed also to prove the attributes of Deaty firom these fragments : 
Aod Geoloffy, Astronomy, Chemistiy, have been taken as the base of such arguments. 
^niey eottldsee thatihese noble achievements of the soul covered immense spiritualities, 
and announced ufithout proof, an omniscient, omnipotent, and all-benevolent Creator. 
And at this point all perception and enquiry seem to have ceased. But the wondrous 
flood of thought rolls on for ever ; and in each passing moment wo are in deeper 
depths, whirled away in fresh eddies and &st rushing currents. I would speak for the 
aogffestion which now flashes over me, and ask if these Sciences reveal to us a Qod — 
do lUiey not reveal to us this still more astounding fact of a Soul, in which Science. 
ibrt. and God himself, have already an actual existence — ^whioh, like music imprisoned 
in toe starinss of an instrument, waited only for the outer drcumstances, to conjure 
tfiem into living melody and beauty t Man is indeed a great mystery, and Nature is 
M Interpreter : and it is equaUy true that Nature is a great mystery, and man her 
areat Inteipreter. To make this paradox plain, we must demonstrate the mntuai 
Sarmonies of Man and Nature — give to science a new direction — and show that the 
lawa of the earth and sky are all emblematio of the laws of the Soul— are indeed, one 
witli the sonL 

Kvery man feels that h'e and Nature are parts of an infinite whole. The entire 
^hikeophy of Poelry and Religion lies folded up in this original intuition. The Poet 
and tiie Pietist, quick with this sublime consciousness, are open evermore to the in- 
floodings of Qod. They attribute their sensations to organization — ^to geniui — ^to praes 
«--4heT know not what I but, at last, these sensations vnXi be found to spring from their 
intaittTo perception of their own identity with the beautiful creation. I cannot stop 
to illnatrate my meaning fully, although what I have said may be liable to misconstrue- 
Hon. Bat we all of us seem to feel & better than we can reason. Instantiy are we 
aware^ in the presence of woods and landscapes, that there is an overteaehing spirit 
appealing to UB-HDoaking us sensible also of many things which we can neither fiilly 
andefstand nor fiilly utter. I believe that a prophet shall arise in some far-off 
generation, whose office will be to expound the Gospel of Nature, and make plain all 
her lexts and chapters. Alroadv is the germ cast for the production of this man — 
aboi^ doth the soul crv aloud for his coming. 

We may not all alike see the £act i yet we are ever tending to show cause for our 
tiwoffhty and to Uluttrate it by natural objects. Ideality is the Resurrection- World 
af Katore— and it implies not only the affinity, but we identity, of the soul with 
Natore. Then again, Iq the expression of all our passions and affections, our loves 
and hates, we cannot forbear to make eomparisons between them and outiyine 
azistenees. And assuredly there is a lurking god in this, maugre its commonness and 
^parent triviality, stru^gung to bring us, by unperceptible means. Into higher views 
^ our own life and destiny, 

I will n<ft follow these ideas liurther, but proceed to speak of tiie general influences 
of Nature on the mind of man. 

How manifold are the ideas which break in upon ns, whilst contemplating the 
](^eaatifiil aspects of the joyous earth ! Under the shade of some venerable tree, by 
the side of the &st-rushing river, what thoughts of security and peace have visited us ! 
What an allegory also have we read there of Time fleeing away and Eternity ever 
ooming— ever come — but never ending t Have we not been admonished likewise by 
the qmet grandeur of thit deep-rooted iree^ to live in the present, and to abide by the 
laws of our own being % Flow on thou shining river — ^follow thy own soul— *be true to 
thy own nature ; and I also, growing upon thy fHendly banks, will answer tiie purpose 
for which I was sent here, and bless G<^ that I hear mee sing ! 

In all seasons there is something to Learn and to love. Nature never Y«ars the 
same ISeuso, and yet she is always alike. I have seen her weeping in the evening sky, 
uid trailing her dusk garments over the landscape, like a mother sorrowing for her 
oiildrQD— and then, conc[uering her grief, she has burst out into smsles, and BiiBamoaed 
aU tii^ Virgil^ Q$aj» td TejiAo^ ovea \xpt triuniph told Yi^Vob^q. 
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AaA tbna there ia no pasoon, no grief nor joy, which n«tiire hevi^ haih aoia 
yrwi*" with m^n. He wno would retudi nature anght must aeek her "»««^"»^ ipL ]m 
ova heart. Deep, deep, are the eympaihies ol (Seatkm, and we ijt» eentrw ol aB 
&ii^a^ tu^TO ^ ipoote of all thin^ within us. God teaches ua eveniMHee thxoQj^ tihi 
p^p% ij^mbtklA 9f I<(i^turc^ and tl^ highest lesson of the progreancm ol the fioik h | 
im^w'm a ft^^Htfid aapeetp^Hoi the hud and hloaqom of the Bosoy^ iu the hM tf ' 
gppfl^ once 9»op9, For ^ver and ever must we b^ bom again* W< nee^ iMi gnm 
§St tld ok^ we 9^ not regret the past, but batthiuc and foognennfo W9 mnafcaufnl 
fopiK^ to thift VleiBc4 gn^ve with ^eeiiid music and song. 

I oftm tliipk ^hiai m^ know not how h^ppy they might ha: how dWImtlf te 
Wkiki live. On9 only thing is neceasaxy to make this earth a hkcnuDg payaiba» M 
hC90l-~kveqfman-^loveqfiuUure--LOVEOFGOI>l And beUeite met, whataw|1k0 
ienwl woriA may e^, love is the sublimest height ^f the soul. B^ond H then iiM 
M^i^ |ky vi^tuQig to bfk filled w^th the trophi^ of this undeveloped attzibiitt : tfcii 
attD^tc^ wtikh no^ gnliy Wks man with Gc^ but makes him God indaed 1 AaH^k 
iWs wared Qondition may we all attain. Whatever ia known^ whatctv^c is ijo|»a^ifl 
ft Hf^ p«cCQ(Btion ^ the soul, is possible to be reakMgd hj every man who atriveaflr 
fiL The wo^ of inmw ia already fiill : and we have hved for a aenmal eajoywiti . 
iMPigenap^ Let w endeavor, thca»|(ure, after a more spiritual 1^ Letnaaitta 
filli^ Mgela. mad hum with de^p love : then will the spixitual life oome unto ua ud fi 
fluitt be bieeaeid. Hohr, ho^, holy, ia the Tah^madle of a Man ! Vpn^ iha IS^ 
Alte of th^ liuman Heart no fires should be kindly but those of aflbction and Jq; 
"^hjf. ahoold we ilQt solemniae this glorious Qreation into a cathedral oi the cMfr 
Ustmg God, wherein we are to dwell in perpetual devotion, celebralang every eonqpcik 
9i Thought in (eativala of divinest rapture I I would live like an Aaoetifl^ imder fte 
litilO, and listen to the n^oonlight authema of the winds, in the d^ths of Hi^ d|i«| 
fnreat : yet aa I Ipve my brother men, I would oomefor&i at their ealL withnewwodii 
cjr hope tot them, bidding them HaiL Solitude kindlea the aoul, and lifta it unto 0fd> 
^ liQt ua ymhrace Solitude, therefore, like a Bride' — a virgin Bride, dedicated m the 
f^erneaa to the aerviee of the souL Solitude teaches us to love. Dear ngiii Th'iiii, 
What i<^ ia it to deck thee with the blue and crimson flowers of the fieldi^ and t» tdk 
with uee qI life, and de^h, and the beautiful 8pirit>w<nid beyond them i Ah ! if) 
iato bf neigfinesated at all h-ftnd who does not believe this gloriona doflfcrine ! 
f/i oust be brought about by love — ^that only 1 I am well awar^ that we eannctt 
f«r modea of f^ing all at once : an^ perhaps, of ourselves, not at alL But wa'cn 
Mail until God does it far us. We no aooner put ourselves in this bundle attitude of 
waiting, thim we axe alrei^y prepared for God ; and when he descends upon ua, powr 
and li^t and life are bom into the soul, all baseness is forgotten, and the new biidi 
b^gina. Let us wait therefore : and know that ye who wait in? love, love afarea^y 1 

Leva is the first cause ol all things — ^the beginning and the end of aU tfaingi, B 
peBvadea the earth and the air, the sun and the moon and the stars. It is the gie|A 
flonl Gf life— the infinite element in whose depths the leviathans of i^e teeute 
iiniY«EBe rejoice and swim. We feel it in the sweet light of heaven ; in the flowesiv 
via pastures ; and it ii(iakes music for us in the breath of the summer breeoe. Wi 
ace eonsaions of its presence in the quiet beauty of the woodland scenery ; in the B8*g 
of the happy birds ; in the anthem of the hidden brook. Ministering qpirita^ aboit 
pod aiawnd us, whUper its syllables in our ears : filling us at times with emotioDBBO 
deep and pure and far-circling, that we seem to take all Nature into our vast and finit- 
less bosoms. The thought and bk>odQf the universe roll their tidea throng our 
poises, imtSL we become wild with the glorious enthusiasm of jubilant and imd|yi^g 
ufe. Wem^andaffi^. AU things are i^i, and we are all thiiups. 

It ia inspiring to think how boundless is the capabSity of this divine eai»nce wfaieh 
imdfltrfiea the soul of man. When it is active within us what sights do we behold ! 
-n^t satis&ctiona are ouxa ! what pure and incompressible joy fioats us like aa 
cmnipreBenee, through the infinitudes of creation 1 And now on this first morning ^ 
the ney-bom worid, when eve^y flower in the earth's boscmi, and every Uoaaom «n 
the trees and hedges, and every bird amongst the leaves, will soon invite na to go fartk 
with love and mirai unto the banquet of Nature— can we not resolve that henoefortli, 
lya also will he renewed with the divine love ?--and that despite the iDsanity of the 
aelfiah poople who snno^d us, we will progress and i^rogress tiirough all ^e 8taf[ei<f 
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We ean understand nothing tnily, until we are thus bom of the Spirit of God. 
W« can be neither Poets nor Prophets^ nor even virtuous, until that &ct transpire. I 
Jponom how incessantly the toils and rugged fiacts of our external condition tug at our 
|ieari-6tcu;^gs, and, with mi^t and main, endeavor to keep us down : but can we not 
IrtacivQ to look upon them with these new eyes of love, and convert them into hi^ 
SOQUOice ! Behold how love transcends all frightfiil forms — transfigures them even — 
and dotlies them with radiance and gl6ry ! It conquers for us the difficulties of life, 
inakes sough places smooth, and turns the bitterest wormwood into fragrant honey- 
tn<*k^ and rosemaries I 

Then what power is there in th^ loving man I Almost, if not altogether, is he a 
fipd! Who can speak like him I Who tmnk or feel like him 1 The sole reason why 
^hi len 90 tame, so dull that one is pained to think of it, is this — that men are not lovers ! 
I am aware this doctrine would bo jeered at by the world, but you, O my friends, who 
■eci with deeper eyes info the principles of tnith, will understand what I mean — will 
(now, ;as sonUt one quotes from the wise and good Dmanuel Swedenborg, ^ That in 
pepportion as &e affection which is of love groweth cold, the thought, speech, and 
aetton, Jgtow cold also' — and some of you, IUlo Swedenborg, will ^ perceive tliis, not 
ftam tktrunaledge that love is the life of man, but from experience of this &ct.' 

Yet in our reflective moments, when meditating on the fiicts of life, seen fropi 
this ceJ^tial height of love, we grow sad and desponding. Almost we doubt the very 
Po4 who has given us these generous visions — who has admitted us into his counsels, 
and shown us his hidden truths. Jl/on, aJtu^ is in ruins I He does not see the light 
fif t]u9 beaming love which bathes the creation. He does not understand the language 
it utters in the stones and the grass and the trees — and so we are ready to reproach 
(Sod, and to despair of man ! Alas ! wherefore % K love be truth — if it can renovate 
all nature, and conjure life and beauty out of the dust of dead worlds — surely it can 
{^movate man also ! We have seen its workings in children, in insane persons, in 
fi|»iTn»imlB^ in savages, — and shall we doubt its universal power over civilized humanity? 
CSan we not see timt every light flashed upon us out of the abyss of God, is sent for a 
piq^pppe — the purpose — ^the accomplishment of the great end of brotherhood and pro- 
gression I- These revealings of the truths of the universe to individual minds are the 
fee^s which God blows out of his Eternity, that they may be planted by Intellect here 
npcm ](2arth and watered with the springs of eloquence, to give regeneration and the 
Inead <tf life to the unregenerate and the spiritually dying. Can we not believe, then, 
^hat one living, vital, earnest, soul which has held communication with the spiritual 
wodd, and has become quickened by the holy influences, may teach wiUi sudi simpli- 
d^, such melody of words and utterance,|what it has seen, and what it is, that men 
IpU listen to it and love it — that tliey will seek to abide with it, and to 6« it ? 

Let us not at least forget, that it is alike our privilege ^jid our duty, to work and 
lire for the good of others. If we have been &vored with any high revelation from 
pod, let us proclaim it ! We are incessantly taught by these endless, varying seasons, 
that we must not suffer the world to go backward, but that we must turn it into a 
yineyard of love, wherein every new generation must toil for the benefit of the forth- 
^anung myriads. Especially must we labor for the triumph of the Soul ! — labor to 
aobdue all things to the soul's sovereign monarchy. By this grand effort we shall at 
laQt merge the earthly into the heavenly, and bring about that ultimate design of 
human eipstence — the union of Man with Gtod ! 

The ^ world cannot ^o backward ; it cannot so much as stand still. Always 
underneath its ribs are spirits toiling and laboring, and turning the wheels of revolution, 
f On, on for ev^er 1' is the battle-cry whicli the invisible destinies of man roar in the 
ears of Time. They who will not or cannot lead, must follow : a^d in the whirl of the 
sphere, institutions and thrones and empires crumble into dust. 

Yonder, my friends, uprushes at last, behind the rejoicing hills, the glorious god 
of day I How long has he lived tliere, in those imapproachable wilds ! What life 
has he been to the worlds which burn around him ! He comes to visit us once more, 
exhorting us also to be life to each other. O, would that X could write down, and im- 
prison in words, the unutterable thoughts, ali^ 1 with which this mighty object fills me 
at this moment. 

Awhile ago there were stars, and the dim twilight watching over a sleeping world. 
^e Moon too was there in the gUttering firmament, all sad and solemn, going her 
appointed way ; and whilst I have been musing here alone, some invisible hands have 
at^n the ni|^ away, with all her pomp and beauty, axvd th.« ^^aaQ.Vv3^T^&^\x\A0ttKBv 
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the world as his own. I now understand, better tiian ever I did befofd, liie sabHrni^ 
of those words in which God clothed his omnipotent Will on the morning ofereatioii— 
* Let there be light.' Light was, light is, ever, for ever I Behold how it snfiiiBeB 
itself in floods of blood and gold, over the grey island of ckmds which float in tiie 
deeps of heaven I Higher and higher does the sun ascend, and the rich wann rays 
boat at my window bars and fill the room. Poor flickering lamp— thou too must give 
way before this rising archangel ! 

And now once more, my friends, let us fall ba«k for a short season firoin tiieas 
majestic teachers, and speak the thoughts which they suggest. I have put out tfafa 
iamp which has served me so long, and take to this new lamp of the sun. So mutt w 
alto take to new ideas. It is useless to fight against necessity and God : for no Icng 
standing fact, no sacred thing, can abide beyond its time. And as God. heralds the 
day and night, and the seasons, with signs and wonders, peculiar to eaeh separate revo- 
lution ; so also in this earth, does he send his messengers to prepare the way foretaj 
new dispensation of moral and intelligent government. Idea after idea comes bAtt% 
with its two-edged sword, subverting the old, and planting its standard upon the niDf 
it has made. From the sages of the old Religion, and the bards of Greece and Hmt, 
to Jesus, and from Jesus down to the deep Thinkers of this day, tt is always tiie mk. 
One institution is good until a better bo revealed, and then that dies. The New Ifai 
is the Prophet of the Future — ^the mouth too, out of which the earnest thought of ^ 
present speaks. He is the eloquent oracle of the thinking mind of his time. Oiigail 
is he : true also and sincere, what he says flows out of him like a spring firom tiM 
heavens. He is constrained to speak, and his speaking finds a welcome in all hearto| 
because it is truth to all hearts. 

How mean and low, compared with this beautiful morning, and the feeling it in- 
spires, seem all our temples and institutions of learning I Are thej so sacred that 
they must last for ever ? O, believo it notl They also Siall die. Originating in the 
soul, they were put forth for good : but this same soul now moved Into deeper depths, and 
filled with a diviner knowledge, proclaims in hard words the necessity ol Re-form-ing. 

I cannot doubt that a change in all existing things will one day, before loog, sweep 
over us like a dream : for already, in unnumberable bosoms, do the desire and hope 
of a happier social state— of a nobler religious worship — pant and(bum. I eee too^ that 
a ropo of sand t)inds the tottering fabric of the old constitution together ; tiiAt every- 
thing is sundered, loosened, and afloat ; that nothing is now sacred with the fiery ^irito 
sent here to accomplish this reform. Neither Rehgion, nor Philosophy, nor Litefi- 
ture — ^neither the Throne nor tho Senate — ^neither the Priest |nor the Judge, nor the 
the Law-giver. All the elements of society are scattered, and the great firamework is 
ruptured, battered and broken. The people have no faitn in the Church nor the Par- 
liament. They cry out against both — cry with million voices, in breaths and beUow- 
ings of the loudest thunder, and in Irisn 'Monster Meetings,' in Anti-State Chudi 
Conventions, in Anti-Com-L<aw Leagues, Charter and Suflrago AssociaticMis. and the 
like, they proclaim how earnest is their disaffection 1 

Let us, however, take courage and hope from this inspiring fbct— 4hat they an 
now alive in the world, those grand ideas of the worth of fiie soul, which have givei 
of late so revivifying an impetus to the Moral Literature of the time. All m^i an 
aware that a mighty change is graduallv mustering its forces around them, ready fa 
its appointed time to burst forth and change the race of the sphere. Many are thp 
Revolutions which have swept over English Society during the progress of the ages ; 
but never were so Car advanced in the lore of God as now ; never before have meo 
woke up from tho trance of ignorance and beheld truth &ce to face. Unquencfaabb 
and indomitable Thought is abroad. — To the million-and-a-half acre umui it says, 'What 
right?' To the corn-law man, 'What right 1' Totitledjand bearded primogeniture. What 
right f All in vain are parchment deeds and long ancestral possession to this awoken 
giant. The land is the people's I 'Abolish your entail laws,' say they. 'Stretdi not 
the dead hand over the live earth : give us a chance to win back again our ri^t in 
the land.' The old feudal selfishness must give way to the circumstances of the timea. 
Let our rulers make haste to show that by practical measures, that they have a quick 
conciousness of the rights and sufferings of the People. Let them remember the De- 
mon Revolution of France— how, witli glaring eyes like the flames of hell, he reeled 
and staggered under the drunken blood of the aristocracy, mad with fuiy, and poe- 
iwssed with the horrible fire-spirit of j retributive vengeance 1 That Revolution was 
the i^actioo oi long yeans of op^ceeeiwi. Wiq ^qqp^\^ «s^^ %» xs^^fiy^ thin^^-lbf hides 
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and roods to grow coTh upon : — They were denied. Dying of starvation, and stong 
with firightfU wrongs, on a sudden they rose and said 'We wiU not die !' — and all France 
edioed the words, 'We will not die I* Then came the feast of human flesh, and the 
eld Revolution. 

And this startling knowledge of the people — ^this looking upon old cousins with new 
eye»— -reaches farther and deeper than the Aristocracy and the so-called politics of the 
day. The New Man of this nineteenth century must, hy and by, have a new house 
to Hre in — ^made too, of quite new and altogether Romanesque materials. He must have 
new fiimiture,also ; and instead of these old, cumbrous, worm-eaten chairs and tables, he 
must import seats and benches firom the starry Olympus. His bread shall be manna, 
and his wine, the inspiration of the gods. For no longer are men satisfied with the 
xeAise and offal of their fore&thers. 

These Divinity Bones, too ; how bare they have picked them ! Lord, Lord, 
what food is this for the undying, unsatisfiable, endless soul of man I Nature says to 
us — ^Expand and grow !' Before us she spreads her books of wisdom, written in light, 
and illuminated with all imaginable colors. 'Behold,' she cries, 'what god-like chil- 
dren have grown up under my teachings ; what Poets and Philosophers and Lovers, 
who alone have made your history glorious ! Come ye also, O youths and maidens, 
O men and women, rely upon your souls — your own strength — and do not follow base- 
ly and lowly in the track of the insane, wandering world. For ye also there is new- 
ness of life— love, hope, and unbounded progression.' 

Ah, what eloquence is this, compared with tlie dull prosy speeches of thd doctors 
o poo ches we have heard so often, that not a child but can anticipate the most learn- 
ed preacher I Have you never remarked how inspiring are the spontaneous thoughts 
which flash over us in the fields and woods ? — how happy are we in the communion of 
Nature f — and then, looking back to the Church, what a chill as of death, makes the 
warm and generous blood to shiver in us Uke ice I It is because the truth is not ut- 
teored there as Nature speaks it, that we become thus cold and shuddering. 
^y^!" Hail, then, thou unborn Soul I who shall say to the vexed and troubled hearts 
of men, ' Peace be still !' — ^who shall lead them beside the still waters, and 
make them feel, henceforth, that to grow up to the heights and thoughts of God, is 
better than dwelling under the superstitions of men. 

I have given such loose to my thoughts, that I have been carried away, like a 
Mrd by the wings of the storm, not knowing whither I went. In a little while you, my 
much loved friends, will be, knocking at my gate, and I have found few words yet 
herc^ to greet vou with the joy I feel. I know you will expect to hear me speak of 
kyr ers t o mrogle with my discourse the beauties of this fair and loving earth, and 
to present before you a picture, perhaps, of the divine Flora — garlanded with 
rosea, and attended by glowmg maids, who strew beneath her feet tlie blossoms of the 
White-Thorn and the Apple. But I cannot answer for myself in this matter : for 
what can I say to vou half so well as the warm glory of Nature showeth ! 

Yet it is.deligntful tothink that we shall meet and rejoice at this festival of Spring. 
.1 do not know of any custom, of the wise people, whom we nickname so foolishly 'Hea- 
then,' nearly so religious and poetical as this. It Sprang at first from the overflowing 
heart of man, so that he could not willingly let it die. I do not wonder at the tipsy 
mirth and jollity which attended the old Roman pageant of Priapus, with these em- 
blems of fecundity, the May-Pole and the Garland, before it — nor am I shocked at 
the so-called licentiousness of the ceremony. Beautiful to me is the worship of Na* 
tiure. and gladly do I hail the recognition of lovo to her, under the meanest and low* 
c^ torma. It is a sign of life and health at the bottom. So also do I look upon th9 
ancient feudal pastimes upon this day as indications, however rude, of sensibility to 
that beauty which overshadows us all — and of thankfulness to God who ushers it mto 
the world. 

I fear, however, that the Mammon Demon who presides so fatally over this de- 
caying age, has done much to destroy the charm of our May-day associations. We 
.are surrounded with its altars and its votaries, its ministers and its priests. Its daily 
and hourly sacrifices are the bleeding and broken hearts of tho Sons of Tbil. The 
Steam-Engine, like a beneficent god, creates and creates ! But, alas ! Mammon is 
master of the Steam-Engine I It gluts his insatiable maw with wealth — ^yet still it 
criee out for more. To the Sons of Men he says, continually — * By your slavery, alone 
can I exisl s' and, alas 1 he possesses also the power to enslave. Inverting th^^iiV&i^Vsaiw^ 
of Nature, which ordains that Man Shall live hy t^e 8we«^ oi\)te>^'t(r-^^)^^^^«BSB$S^ 
Vol. 10-^No. fi— f 
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devil compels him to swea^ and — starve I The very com which he phMits in the fields, 
and which at this moment I can see waving its beautifiil hladea, and looking in tke 
distance like green ripples dancing upon the bosom of so many breezy miniature lakes, 
this very com, I say, mtended by a generous Deity for the sustenance of the poor la- 
borer, as a glad rewiurd for his faithful services, does Mammoi^ grab with his accursed 
fingers — and tax, forsooth 1 

Ah 1 how earnestly do I i^ish these sad pictures of human misery dad not eut— 
that they did not force their sorrowful countenances into every joyful eompany,^ 
ple»d with their dumb eyes for sympathy and redress. It mars our happine$8 td think 
that such thin^ are--rtQ think tlwt mr these poor Children of Toil theve is no May-day 
holiday — ^no jubilee of Mature at which their hearts can shout and be glad. Yet we, 
who are able, do well to follow the old custom of making wreaths and garlands— Aod, 
above all, of gathering flowers to deck the beautiful maiden Queen of the Festival. It 
is 1^ simple and touchmg ceremony that 1 — and hides I know not what heaven]^ meao- 

rngs. '• 

• * t • # « •« * 

And now, O friends, I greet you, one and all, hefiire this Al^ of Flptwen, tbUi 
Nature, with her invisible migers, has erected upon the bosom of the meek eulk. 
The grass is still wet at our feet, and the dew-drops sparkle in the blossom' of the trees 
and gem the tresses of the lady birch, like stars in the streamune hair of Berenice in 
heaven ! The Thrush is singing his morning hymn, and' the lark is soanng away into 
the skies to tell God how happy he is ! There is a freshness about all living tlungs, a 
love and deep imutterable joy, which invites us to become one with them : Andvrihflst 
we wander over the fields and hills, in rapturous heartfelt thaT\kfiiln<'«s for so sweet a 
privilege, let us resolve that this day shall be the date of a new moral spring to ua— 
and that whatever is venerable, just, and true, shall find hencefoirth a sacred welcome 
to our hearts. 



LINES. 

(iHPBOMPTU.) 

As round the rose the honeysuct(le fwii^^ 
As on the olive rest the pliant vii^eSt 
So constant lovers to each other fly 
For comfort and s^eet sympathy f 
And when rude blasts the honeysuckle \^ 
From its support,— those ve^ winds shc^b^ 
The fragrance of the creeper to the rose ;~^ 
So parted lovers hear each others vows, 
ii/wt/ 17, 1848. ^,B.{. 

■ ■ I I I ■ ■ 

SONG. 

BT THS ^QITQ|L 

How vain 'las to grieve at oue^ lot^ 

We cannot re-call what is past. 
Why sigh for the hours that are nOtj^ > 

While the present is flying so ^t. 
Though clouds may o'ershadow the sky 

And dim the bright sun for an hour^ 
They break into rainbows and lie 

Like pearls on each elegant flower. 

Oh I thus may our life pass aw^y. 
Though our hearts for a moment be ^ad^ 

Let Hope be the sun to our day, 

. The star-light to gleam through oiMl^ QiMd^ 

And banish 31 siehmg and care ; 
If F&iElinsHip its happiness lend, 

f^orget the i^ name ox de^air 
][a the antidote found in A FBIE^XlL 



fil 



■•«*■ 



TODBLINe HAT. 

Fivft pwl]K iMth wid % CCA bhiQ «jEe« 

Thill 19 dim or m bvigkt» U igm^ kn^vs wl\y. 

And parted hair of a pale, pale gold, 

Th»( m p;pQeIie98 ^Yery.cudy 
And a bolonesa, ejiy i^4 ^ $^ ^VM( b^^4i 

A anally small frock, as the snowdrop vhite^ 

^^t ii^ warn, wih tk iwx P^449f 
\ir|t(i a nifi 9f Ui(i0y by Ik little sight 

'Wiih a hahy ¥<»vto fS^ 
A9d Ajpa^^ering pir 9/ re^tlei^ sho^ 

Whose feet have a tiny fall, 
T^ not ^ the world's corned we|l^^ ^^*d lose 

V^ Baby V%y>, >Y^ oOL 

A wAcv^ 4QU«i9ri4 9tari«g i»y6« 

That a thought of sleep disdain^ 




1^ 8trauun|s 1^ P{u»e4 W ^^P^% 
Whose hopes are cakes and whose dreams are toys. 
Ay, uiat's my baby now. 

A sinking of heart, a shuddering dread. 

Too deep for a word or tear — 
Or a joy whose m^easure nyyrnot be siud, 

As the fiiture IS hope or fear ; 
A Bumless venture, whose voyage's fate 

We would and yet would not know. 
Is she whom we dower with love as great 

As is perilled by hearts helow. 

Oh wh«| «0 he| tkt|^ lan^ w defVB, 

Qv #i» days vitk giftdness gi^ I 

^i k tkff Wtpd Vf ^Yo to hea« 

Liki% ik» ioy of Imht b#by ?rorda I 
Oh plef^ur^ otvr pai^ kdA joyss o«r ' 

Should b% oould the fWJS^ say. 
Away with sooDW-rtoe W QQ twt% 

For the eyes of Baby May. 
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devil GompelB him to sweat snd — i^arve I The very com which he phmts in the fields, 
and which at this moment I can see waving its beautifiil Uadea, and looking in the 
distance like green ripples dancing upon the bosom of so many breejqr miniainre lakes, 
this very com, I say, intended by a generous Deity for the sustenance of the poor la- 
borer, as a glad reward for his faithful services, does Mammon grab with his aoeursed 
fingers — and tax, forsooth I 

Ah 1 how earnestly do I wish these sad pictures of human misery £d not es^i— 
that they did not force their sorrowful countenances into every joyful eompany, ^and 
plead with their dumb eyes for sympathy and redress. It mars our happinees to( think 
that such things are-rto think that for these poor Children of Toil there is no lifEiy-day 
holiday — ^no jubilee of Mature at which their hearts can shout and be glad. Vet we, 
who are able, do well to follow the old custom of making wreaths and garlands — and, 
above all, of gaUiering flowers to deck the beautiful maiden Queen of the FestivaL It 
is 1^ simple and touching ceremony that ! — and hides I know not what heavenly xneaD- 

XDgS. ' - 

• « t « # « •« * 

And now, O friends, I greet you, one and all, hefore this Al^ of Flowcnn, wUdi 
Nature, with her invisible &igers,' has erected upon the bosom of the meek eu&. 
The grass is still wet at our feet, and the dew-drops sparkle in the blossomof the faees 
and gem the tresses of the lady birch, like stars in the streaming hair of Berenice in 
heaven I The Thrush is singing kis morning hymn, and' the lark is soaring aw«y into 
the skies to tell God how happy he is ! There is a freshness about all living things, a 
loxe and deep unutterable joy, which invites us to become one with them : Andm^flst 
we wander over the fields and hills, in rapturous heartfelt thankfulness ibr ao sweet a 
privilege, let us resolve that this day shall be the date of a new moral spring to ns— 
and that whatever is venerable, just, and true, shall find hencefoirth a sacred wekome 
to our hearts. 



LINES. 
(impromptu.) 

As round th^ rose the honeywd^Q fwji^ei^ 
As on the oUve rest the pliant vuiesi 
So constant lovers to each other fly 
For comfort and sweet sympathy f 
And when rude blasts the honeysuckle \^ 
From its support, — those ve^ winds shtUl h^^ 
The fragrance of the creeper to the rose ;-r 
So parted lovers hear each others vows. 

- .. ■ ^ * 

SONG. 

BT THS £ISXTOJ(l. 

How vain 'tis to grieve at oqo^ lot^ 

We cannot re-call what is past. 
Why sigh for the hoxaa that are iji^tj^ t 

While ihe piresent is flying so &st. 
Though clouds may o'ershadow the sky 

And dim the bright sun for an hour^ 
They break into rainbows and lie 

Like pearls on each elegant flower. 

Oh I thus may our life pass aw^y. 
Though our hearts for a moment be ^f^ 

Let Hope be the sun to our day, 
. The star-light to gleam through ouiT ^b^d^ 

And banish all sighmg and care ; 
If Friei^dship it9 happiness lend, 

f^orget the ^ad name of de^iur 
^9 the antidote &uAd in A FRIEND. 
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TdDBLINe MAY. 

89 i«. a. BSHHSn. 

Fivo pfiBily teeth «0d » eoft h\o^, ^e« 

A B^pfew eve of \4He 
ThAi is ^ or m \>^kt^ H fONPoe kn9B» w^y. 

And parted hair of a pale, pale gold. 

That u pjcicel^ ^vQry.cuxl, 
And a bblaneas sixy fl^4 ^ f^ ^^ ^^4i 

A small, small frock, as the snowdrop ^yhite, 

^t ii( w<«n vitli 1^ tinjf p44e» 
Yfi* » «ut& 9?*^9» li>y ^. little ^^ 

Whose feet have a tmy &11, 
^^ not fyx t«he. world's couied ^eglth |(.^'4 lose 
?^^ ^fe^ *^Jt ^^ cwl ' 

A Wl^ ^ ^^ ^^ 9(«ri«g e^Q«i 

That a thought of sleep disdain. 
That ii^fltoi%( of tmy lnUiil4e«i 

A dn^cMT qI f»xt8 wfUi baby nbise^ 

Wm| straiQlnAS ^ Pju»^ MP ^^^^ 
Whose hopes are oikes and whose dreams are toys. 
Ay, ^at's my baby now. 

A sinking of heart, a shuddering dread. 

Too deep for a word or tear — 
Or a joy whose measure n^'not be said, 

As the ftiturs 18 liope or fear ; 
A Bumless venture, whose voyage's &to 

We would and yet would not know. 
Is she whom we dower with love as great 

As is perilled by hearts below. 

Oh wh%l ip hfii| tiq|li lan^ i» doM^ 

' CMKeiffdi^iiRti^gwne99 glutei 
^ y^i ia t^ 9m^i vf la^ io hem 

Li^ ihi» joy of )i«r beby ^oirda I 
Oh plei^mnei otur pain and joyi^ ovup foaohr* 

Should b% could thet ^^ao3» say. 
Away with sQnow-r4me W ngi twt^ 

For the eyes of Baby May. 
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- devil Qompels bim to sweat snd — atarve I The very oorn which he phMits in the fidds, 
and which at this moment I can see waving its beautiftd Uades, and lookiDg in Ae 
distance like green ripples dancing upon the bosom of so many breea^ miniatare lakes, 
this very com, I say, intended by a generous Deity for the sustenance o€ the poor U- 
berer, as a glad rewiurd for his £uthful services, does Mammon grab with his aocuned 
fingers — and tax, forsooth I 

Ah I how earnestly do I ^ish these sad pictures of human misery did not esst- 
that they did not force their sorrowful countenances into every joyful eompaajyluid 
plead with their dumb eyes for sympathy and redress. It mars our happiness to' think 
that such things are— rto think ilmt for these poor Children of Toil them is no May-day 
holiday — no jubilee of Mature at which their hearts can shout and be glad. Vet we, 
who are able, do well to follow the old custom of making wreaths and garhuids— and, 
above all, of gathering flowers to deck the beautiful maiden Queen of the Festival. It 
as 1^ simple and touching ceremony that 1 — ^and hides I know not what heaven^ meio- 

logs. 

* * ♦.* ♦ * ♦■* ♦ 

And now, O friends, I greet you, one and all, before this Al^ of Flowers, vUdi 
Nature, with her invisible migers; has erected upon the bosom of the meek evk 
The grass is still wet at our feet, and the dew-drops sparkle in the blossom' of the feres 
and gem the tresses of the lady birch, like stars in the streaming hair of Berenice m 
heaven ! The Thrush is singing his moriiing hymn, and' the lark is soaring away into 
the skies to tell God how happy he is ! There is a freshness about all living things, a 
loye and deep unutterable joy, which invites us to become one with them : Andm^bflst 
we wander over the fields and hilhi, in rapturous heartfelt thaz^kfiilness for so sweet a 
privilege, let us resolve that this day shall be the date of a new moral spring to usr- 
and that whatever is venerable, just, and true, shall find hencefoirth a sacred welcome 
to our hearts. 

LINES. 

(iMPBOMBTU.) 

As round the rose the honey9uc)^e t^^^ 
As on the olive rest the pliant vii^eSi 
So constant lovers to each other fiv 
For comfort and sweet sympathy f 
And when rude blasts the honeysuckle \^ 
From its support, — those very winds shtUl b^ 
The fragrance of the creeper to the rose ;-:: 
So parted love^ hear each others vows. 

SONG. 

How vain 'tis to grieve at cue's lot^ 

We cannot re-^I what is past;^ 
"Wiiy sigh for the houra that are n#t, \ 

While the present is flying so ^t. 
Though clouds may o'ershadow the sky 

Ana dim the bright sun for an hour? 
They break into, rainbows and lie 

Like pearls on each elegant flower. 

Oh I thus may our life pass aw^y. 
Though our hearts for a nioment be |a^ 

Let Hope be the sun to our day, 

. The star-light to gleam tlurough oo^ iihad^ 

And banish SX si^hmg and care ; 
If F&iEiinsHip its happiness lend, 

f^orget the ^ad name of deapjur 
fa the antidote ^u^d in A FRIE^Dl 



ai 
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TQDBLINS MAY. 

ThM 14 dim or m l>vigkt^ U vcmpq^i kn9WB w^y. 

And parted hair of a pale, pale gold, 

T^t w p|i«ele98 fvery.curi. 
And a bolon^, ejiy ^^ a ^ear 1ulI( bol^i 

A small, small firock, as the snowdrop ^ite, 

flu^t k( womi vithi^ tinj p94Qf 
Wi* » »* 9^ Wtiw* l>y *. little sight 

^Ib a hahx i^oi^d;^ f»yed, 
AiWl OftM«ring pir rf w^tle^ sho^ 

Whose feet have a tmy fall, 
^^fnff not i^ the wo^rld's c«u^ ^^Ith ^j^'d lose 

?<¥fc^ ^^y ¥%y», ^^ pafl- 

A wAcff ^ ^QU«i ^Ov it&ri^g 9ye« 
That a thought of sleep disdain, 

That ii(^ sl^tfi <^ ^°jt IvilMea. 
. , 4*H^ ^ ^j['dm jain ; 
A dMJwer of ^orts w(th babjf noise^ 

Wp^ stifainlnip i^ PA^^ed i^p bc^w^ 
Whose hopes are eakes and whose dreams are toys. 

Ay, ^at's my baby now. 

A sinking of heart, a shuddering dread. 

Too deep for a word or tear — 
Or a joy whose measure n^'not be said. 

As the future S hope or fear ; 
A sumless yenture, whose voyage's &te 

We would and yet would not know. 
Is she whom we dower with love as great 

As is perilled by hearts below. 

Oh wh^ «0 h^ tk)^ Iao^ i» deA^ 

' Qi!fi»d«^«itkgiftdnes9gicds} 
f^ y^% is tUMi ivvpd wf yx^ io hea« 

Lik<i ib» loy of Imht bi^by woirds \ 
Qh plei^fH»S( onf pain ai^ i9^ onr fcuMaHr 

Should b^ e»ul4 thd fykos^ say. 
Away with aqmrn^-r^Sme ba# na tovm 

f'or the eyes of Baby May. 
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devil compels him to sweat and — iriarve I The very com which he phmts in the fid^, 
and which at this moment I can see waving its beautifiil hlades, and looking in the 
distance like green ripj^les dancing upon the bosom of so many breeagr mimatnre lakes, 
this very com, I say, mtended by a generous Deity for the sustenance of the poor la- 
borer, as a glad reward for his faithful services, does Mammon grab with his accursed 
fingers — and tax^ Ibrsooth I , 

Ah 1 how earnestly do I wish these sad pictures of human misery did not esk^ 
that they did not force their sorrowful countenances into every joyful company, \nd 
plead with their dumb eyes for sympathy and redress. It mars onr happiness ifi think 
that such things are— rto think that mr these poor Children of Toil theve Is no May-day 
holiday — ^no jubilee of If ature at which their hearts can shout and be glad. Vet w^ 
who are able, do well to follow the old custom of making wreaths and garlands — and, 
above all, of gaUiering flowers to deck the beautiful maiden Queen of the Festival. It 
is 1^ simple and touchmg ceremony that I — and hides I know not what heavenly meaa* 

ings. 

• « t • « « «« « 

And now, O Bciends, I greet you, one and all, before this Al^ Ckf Flgwcaa, wkieb 
Nature, with her invisible fiogers; has erected upon the bosom o£ the meek euA. 
The grass is still wet at our feet, and the dew-drops sparkle in the blossom' of the toees 
and gem the tresses of the lady birch, like stars in the streaming hair of Berenice in 
heaven I The Thrush is singing kis morning hymn, and' the lark is soanng aw«y into 
the skies to tell God how happy he is ! There is a freshness about all living tlungs, a 
loVe and deep unutterable joy, which invites us to become one wi^ them : And vi%3st 
we wander over the fields and hills, in rapturous heartfelt thax^kfiilness for so sweet a 
privilege, let us resolve that this day shall be the date of a new moral spring to uft— 
and that whatever is venerable, just, and true, shall find hencefoirth a sacred wekome 
to our hearts. 



LINES. 

(iMPBOMETU.) 

As round the rose the honeysuc^e t^'^^ 
As on the olive rest the pliant vin^s^ 
Sq constant lovers to each oiher fly 
For comfort and s^eet sympathy f 
And when rude blasts the honeysuckle \^ 
From its support, — those very winds shfUl b*^ 
The fragrance of the creeper to the rose ;-7 
So parted lovers hear each o0iers vows. 
AprU 17, im. ' ^,ftj. 

SONG. 

BY THS SSITOIl. 

How vain 'tis to grieve at one^ lot^^ 

We cannot re-^dl what is past. 
'Why sigh for the houra that are i^^ \ 

'While the present is flying so &st. 
Though clouds may o'ershadow the sky 

And dim the bright sun for an hour^ 
They break into rainbows and lie 

Like pearls on each elegant flower. 

Oh 1 thus may our life pass aw^y. 
Though our hearts for a moment be qad,^ 

Let Hope be the sun to our day, 

. The star-light to ^leam through oiur ijhad^ 

And banish all siehmg and care ; 
If Fftf EijDSHip it^ hapniness ^end, 

forget the ^ad name of despj^ir 
^^ the antidote ^u^d in A FIU£H£L 



fil 






TODBLINS MAY. 

ThAl ai dvA or » l>9ig^ H fouoo 101998 wl\y. 

And parted hair of a pale, pale gold. 

That « pipcel^ ^very.cuxl. 
And a bolon^, efxy %n4 1^ f^ Ittlf bol^i 

A anally flmall frock, as the snowdrop vhite, 

'Pm^ k( worn with 1^ tinj po4e, 
Vi4» » «Mf^ p^UiuOy by Ik. little ^ig&fr 

"^lA a baby woxyte fijfed, 
A«A ajpa^laing piOr 9^ re§tle^ aho«^ 

Whose feet have a tiny fiul, 
T^ not ^ the world's cowd ^^th fff ^d lose 

Pljft^ Baby JI^, ^^ 9alt 

That a thought of sleep disdain. 
That Y^j/k tl^tfi of tiny InUabiee 

'^ Wa w W'a }p Tain ; 
A dnrajer ol carta with baby noise^ 

Wp Btrainu^ ^ pnr»e4 W,?>»^w^ 

see hopes are cakes and whose dreams are toys. 

Ay, that's my baby now. 

A anking of heart, a shuddering dread. 

Too aeep for a word or tear — 
Or a joy whose measure n^not be said. 

As the ftiture & bope or fear ; 
A Bumless venture, whose voyage's &te 

We would and yet would not know. 
Is she whom we dower with love as great 

Ab is perilled by hearts below. 

Oh wh4ft •» hef tkiir, kra^ {• dein^ 

' Qgi «i» d«^ iiRtl^gfi|dnes9 gim I 
^ ipUi m ika iff^i W^ ^oi^ to hea« 

Li]£« tbp joy «f Imht bfby words I 
Oh plei^mnei our pai^ and Joy9 ow t^ 

Should b^ could tha itoise a»y» 
Away with sQaow-rlWie Im na toftia 

jPor the eyes of Baby May. 



Osborne Place, %AUie»ilu 



W A MA¥-PAY ORAXIOK. 



devil compels bim to sweat and — stftrya I The very com wbich he pkmts in the fi^ds, 

and which at this moment I can see wayin^ its beautifiil bkbdea, and lookinig in the 

distance like green ripples dancing upon the bosom of so many hreeagr miniature lakes, 

this very com, I say, intended by a generous Deity for the sustenance of the poor la- 

buffer, as a glad reward for his iaithful services, does Mammon grab with his accursed 

fingers — and tax, forsooth I 

Ah 1 how earnestly do I trifih these sad pictures of human nusery did not ezki— 

that they did not force their sorrowfol countenances into every joyful eompany, "and 

pl6«d with their dumb eyes for sympathv and redress. It mars our happineto to thiok 

that such things are—rto think that for these poor CbUdren of Toil theve is no May-day 

holiday — ^no jubilee of Mature at which their hearts can shout and he glad. Vet we, 

who are able, do well to follow the old custom of making wreaths and garlands — and, 

above all, of gaUiering flowers to deck the beautiful maiden Queen of the Festival. It 

is 1^ simple and touchmg ceremony that I — and hides I know not what heavenly men- 

iogs. 

^« « ♦ • ♦ « •« • 

And now, O £ciends, I greet you, one and all, before this A^ar of FlowerB, vfcicb 
Nature, with her invirable &igers,' has erected upon the bosom oS the meek evAu 
The grass is still wet at our feet, and &e dew-drops sparkle in the blossom' of the icees 
and gem the tresses of the lady birch, like stars in the streaming hair of Berenice in 
heaven I The Thrush is singing his morning hymn, and' the lark is soaring aw«y iatD 
the skies to tell God how happy he is ! There is a freshness shout all living tlungs, a 
love and deep tmutterable joy, which invites us to become one with them : And yiAM 
we wander over the fields and hills, in rapturous heartfelt thaqkfiilness for so sweet a 
privilege, let us resolve that this day shall be the date of a new moral spring to uft— 
and that whatever is venerable, just, and true, shall find hencefoirth a sacred welcome 
to our hearts. 



LINES. 

(iMPBOMBTU.) 

As round the rose the honeysuolj^e t^'^^ 
As on the oUve rest the pliant vi4^ 
So constant lovers to each other fly 
For comfort and sweet sympathy f 
And when rude blasts the honeysuckle \^ 
From its support, — those ve^r winds sha^lb^ 
The fragrance of the creeper ^ ^^ z<)^ 9—z 
So parted lovers hear each others vpws. 
Jpn/ 17, 1848. 4, ft J. 

SONG. 

BT THS EDITOR. 

How vain 'tis to grieve at oQe^ lot^^ 

We cannot re-^dl what is past. 
Why sigh for the houra that are ijitftj^ 1 

'While the p];esent is flying so &st. 
Though clouds may o'ershadow the sky 

And dim the bright sun for an hour^ 
They break into rainbows and lie 

Like pearls on each elegant flower. 

Oh I thus may omr life pass away, 
Though our hearts for a moment be ^B^ 

Let Hope be the sun to our day, 

. The star-light to ^leam through G(B^ tfu^i^ 

And banish 3ii sishmg and care ; 
If Fii|£i(DSHip its happiness ^nd, 

{forget the ^ name of dei^air 
lu the antidote louud in A FRIE^IL 
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TODDLIN© MAY. 

89 1«. 0. BSMHSm 

Thul HI dvA or w bfigbt, H vcmpq^i knpve w^y. 

And iMkrted hair of a pale, pale gold. 

That u p;pcelQ«8 ^very.ciuly 
And a bolan^, f)iy ^nf » (eax luJ( bpl^ 

A anally small frock, as the snowdrop ^ite, 

Tl^t In worn vitb i^ tinjf Pfi^fiif 
^|tb » Mrii 9^ Uae» hy a. little «igh^ 

"^IVitb a baby iFoiwK ^yed, 
Aini iMpat^xing pOr (/ re^tlew dioefl^ 

Whose feet have a tm^ fiul, 
^fiff not foDP the wo^rld's c«an|4 W^th Ylfj^'d lose 

?%<« Babjr liJ^,^ ^q qiJL 



A virim 9^ 4oU«i w^tli «M«g sy^ 



That a thought of sleep disdain. 
That v(^ sbott^ of tmv InUabiea 

A dnwer at (arts wuh baby noise^ 

tftfe stiaiiuMB 1^ puised w brqw^ 

Whose hopes are Akes and whose dreams are toys. 
Ay, that's my baby now. 

A anking of heart, a shuddering dread. 

Too aeep for a word or tear — 
Or a joy whose measure n^not be said. 

As the ftiture 18 hope or fear ; 
A Bumless venture, whose voyage's &te 

We would and yet would not know, 
Is she whom we dower with love as great 

As is perilled by hearts below. 



Oh wh«ft «9 hfi| tk«^ lan^ 19 deiav 

' Qit9ittd^ja«itl^guidnes9gwtel 
gy i|tb«t ia t^ 101^4 Vf ktY^ to bes« 

Lik« th» joy qf ttfr b#by worda I 
Oh plei^iN»» Qtur pain and joys onr fcjai» — 

Should b^ oould the ^^oiss say. 
Away with somw— %ne baa no teaca 

ror the eyes of Baby May. 



Osborne Place, ]||MMeatlu 



W A MAY-PAY ORATION. 



devil compels bim to sweat snd — Ausve I The very oom wluch he pkMits in the fi^ds, 
and wMeh at this moment I can see waving its beautifiil blades, and looking in the 
distance like green ripples dancing upon the bosom of so many breesEy mimatore lakes, 
this very com, I say, intended by a generous Deity for the sustenance of the poor la- 
borer, as a glad reward for bis faithful services, does Mammon grab with his aeeursed 
fingers — and tax, forsooth I 

Ah 1 how earnestly do I igrish these sad pictures of human misesry did not exkt— 
that they did not force their sorrowful countenances into every joyful eompany,*aDd 
plead with their dumb eyes for sympathy and redress. It mars our hi^ppinete to thhk 
that such thin^ are-rto think that for these poor Children of Toil them is na Miay-dsy 
holiday — ^no jubilee of If ature at which their hearts can shout and be glad. Vet we, 
who are able, do well to follow the old custom of making wreaths and garlands— aod, 
above all, of gathering flowers to deck the beautiful maiden Queen of the Festival. It 
is a simple and touchmg ceremony that 1 — and hides I know not what heaven^ meia- 

ings. 

• « t • # « «-« • 

And now, O Bdends, I greet you, (me and all, before this Altar of Fkyweia, iHA 
Nature, wiib her invisible migers; has erected upon the bosom o£ the meek eulL 
The glass is still wet at our feet, and &e dew-drops sparkle in the blossom' of the toees 
and gem the tresses of the lady birch, like stars in the streaming hair of Berenice is 
heaven ! The Thrush is singing kis morning hymn, and' the lark is soaring away into 
the skies to tell God how happy he is ! There is a freshness about all Uving things, a 
love and deep tmutterable joy, which invites us to become one with them : And^i&yst 
we wander over the fields and hills, in rapturous heartfelt thai^k&dness for ao sweet a 
privilege, let us resolve that this day shall be the date of a new moral spring to us— 
and that whatever is venerable, just, and true, shall find hencefoirth a sacred welcome 
to our hearts. 



LINES. 

(iMPBOMBTU.) 

As round the rose the honeysuc^e ^wine% 
As on the oUve rest the pliant vinesi 
So constant lovers to each other fly 



For comfort and sweet sympathy f 
And when rude blasts the honeysuckle \^ 
From its support, — those very winds shiUrbpi^ 
The fragrance of the creeper to the rose ;-:: 
So parted lovers heair each others vows. 
AprU 17, lUi. J[,a^ 

' I I I ■ I 1 I ■ 

SONG. 

How vain 'tis to grieve at OQe^ lotj^ 

We cannot re-^I what is past. 
Why sigh for the hours that are ]^#t. 

While the present is flving so fiist. 
Though clouds may o'ershadow the sky 

And dim the bright sun for an hour. 
They break into rainbows and lie 

Like pearls on each elegant flower. 

Oh I thus may our life pass away. 
Though our hearts for a moment be |ad^ 

Let Hope be the sun to our day, 

. The star-light to gleam through ouiir ^lad^ 

And banish aU sighmg and care ; 
If F&iE](DSHip its lupmness lend, 

forget the ^ad name of des|)jur 
In the antidote ^u^$ in A FRI&NIX 



i 



ai 



■*«■ 



TODBLINGr HAT. 

89 ?k a. BSHHSn. 

Fivo MftHjs ti«Aii^ » «oA bkiq 0jC9s 

Thai m oua or » b^^ U yoMC^ knvve wl\y, 

IVty bftl)^. 4^9iC« is you : 
And parted hair of a pale, pale gold. 

And a boldn^ 9)17 ^n^ » (ear ludf bol<|t 

A anally small frock, as the snowdrop vhite, 

YTitb %^hll^ 9^b&iey by fb, UtUe slgh^ 

^& a baby Voi^ eyed, 
A«A ftjpa^ering pair rf re^tleM aho^ 

Whose feet have a tiny fall, 
T^ not ^ the. world's coined weglfh ^.e'd lose 

T^ ^Sy w* ^'"^ wi- 

That a thought of sleep disdain, 
That Y^(jjk sha^^ of tiny InUabies 

4^ hyM w \y*i\a Tain ; 
A dnra|er 01 ^axts wJUi baby noise^ 

Wtt)| strafolngs t^ P^o4 MP ^^^ii 
Whose hopes are okes and whose dreams are toys. 

Ay, liiat's my baby now. 

A sinking of heart, a shuddering dread. 

Too deep for a word or tear — 
Or a joy whose measure nyi^'not be sud. 

As the ftiture S hope or fear ; 
A sumless venture, whose voyage's &te 

We would and yet would not know. 
Is she whom we dower with love as great 

As is perilled by hearts below. 

Oh whal «p hef tiq^ )ang)i i» deai^ 

' QjjK^ittda^ViU^g&dnessgirdal 
^ ipb^i is t^ flff^nd wf la¥e io hea» 

lik^ i^ joy of iiMr baby worda i 
Oh plei^mnei otir pain and joys onr f^prnT- 

Should b^ could ihei ftoijs 8ay» 
Away with sonKNv—toe ban na toaca 

ror the eyes of Baby May. 



OBboroe Place, :$MUieatli. 
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devil compels him to sweat and — starve ! The very com which he ph^pits in the fiddly 

and wlueh at Uiis moment I can see waving its beautifiil blad^ and looking in tke 

distance like green ripples dancing upon the bosom of so many breea^ miniattire Ud^ 

this very com, I say, mtended by a generous Deity for the sustenance of the poor ]§- 

borer, as a glad rewiurd for his faithful services, does Mammon grab with his accursed 

fingers — and tax, forsooth I 

Ah 1 how earnestly do I wish these sad pictures of human misery did not exiit— 

that they did not force their sorrowfiil countenances into every joyful company, and 

plead with their dumb eyes for sympathy and redress. It mars our hi^piness to tkink 

that such things are— to think that ror these poor Children of Toil thece is no l^y-diy 

holiday — no jubilee of Mature at which their hearts can shout and be glad. Vet we^ 

who are able, do well to follow the old custom of making wreaths and garlands— umI, 

above all, of gathering flowers to deck the beautiful maiden Queen of the Festivil. It 

is a simple and touchmg ceremony that 1 — and hides I know not what heavenly men* 

mgs. 

• « * « « « *« * 

And now, friends, I greet you, one and all, before this Al^ of Flgwera, liiek 
Nature, with her invisible fingers, has erected upon the bosom o£ the meek o^ 
The grass is stiU wet at our feet, and the dew-drops sparkle in the blossom of the ken 
and gem the tresses of the lady birch, like stars in the streaming hair of BereauoeB 
heaven ! The Thrush is singing his morning hymn, and' the lark is soaring away into 
the skies to tell God how happy he is ! There is a freshness about all Uving tlungs, > 
love and deep unutterable joy, which invites us to become one with them : Andwfaifat 
we wander over the fields and hills, in rapturous heartfelt thankfolness for so sweet a 
privilege, let us resolve that this day shall be the date of a new moral spring to ns— 
and that whatever is venerable, just, and true, shall find hencefoirth a sacred wekxune 
to our hearts. 



LINES. 
(impromptu.) 

As round the rose the honeysuc^e fwinei^ 
As on the olive rest the plii|At vii:(e% 
So constant lovers to each other fly 
For comfort and sweet sympathy f 
And when rude blasts the honeysuckle ^ear 
From its support, — those very winds shaJIbi^f^ 
The fragrance of the creepe:p to the rose ^-^ 
So parted lovers hear each others vgi:ws. 
ilpn/ 17, 1848. ^ 4.BLJ. 

SONG. 

BY THB EDITO:^ 

How vain 'tas to grieve at one^ bt^^ 

We cannot re-call what is past. 
Why sigh for the hours that are n#t^ 

While the present is flying so mst. 
Though clouds may o'ershadow the sky 

And dim the bright sun for an hour/ 
They break into rainbows and lie 

Like pearls on each elegant flower. 

Oh ! thus may our life pass aw^y. 

Though our hearts for a moment be (gadj,^ 
Let Hope be the sun to our day. 

The star-light to gleam through ouir ohadq 
And banish Hi sishmg and care ; 

If Fbieiidship its happiness lend, 
f^orget the ^ad name of de&|»jftir 

1^ the aa1^\A fc\»x^m ^ ^la'&li^U. 



TODBLINe MAY. 



VB MN^ tfClh K&d 4 ac# 

A HiB/wH «ye rf htm 
nt H don 01 « t>t)gVV >t 



Thjrtii .^ 

Andputedhairof kp^e, pnle gold, 
AndabMdnMf}if ^)ii4*{^1m( bol^ 

A muU, oiutn frock, as the enowdrop i4tito, 

5J«^t w worn wUh i, tiaj pfi4«, 
^t*i»* P****^ b» »| lit*. .gH 

Ikfttw)^ tax 4h> vorld'B e(^Iled ift«^ w'd looa 
A wjfw v' ^*>^ ^% rtBiiog •!«« 

That b thoaght of aleep diaaun, 
That i(i^«Ijaatji of ^af ItflUuei 



A towmr 01 fMl» iWi toqr ntw^ 

Whose hopea are ouea ana wboee dreaiua a 
Ay, that's mj baby now. 

A aiiikiiig of faettrt, a ahnddering dread. 
Too deep for a word or (car — 

Or a joy whose meaEure nfay not be said. 
As tho futora iii hope or feai- ; 

A mualeBS veotore, whose voyage's Me 



As is perilled by hearts below. 

Oh what u 
Qrva 

liUtl 
Ohfde^pn 

Should 
Away with 

Forth 
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ON THE DEATH OP LAMAN BLANCHARD, 

BY DAVID HOLT, lUN. 

ForUi didst thou spring in ^teUoetiuJ might, 
AloUg the path of genius lay thy way. 

Thou lit thy mental Ump and there was light. 
And crowds admiring hung upon its ray. 

Bright was thy morning where rich hues combined^ 

And life one oriental garden seemed, 
Gay were the Ikneies floating through thy mind. 

And glorious were the visions that thou dreamed^ 

But ah I too soon the spoiler came and blighte^ 
Thy youths fiur promise t now thy day is o'er. 

And that wild harp that all who heard aelightea. 
Shall wake the sweetness of its strain no more. 

Many have mourned for thee, and tears have flowed. 
And shall not cease to flow for t)iy dark doom. 

That thou shouldst travel in the downward road 
And seek the dreamless slumber of the tooib. 

PUgrim of song I where'er thy footsteps be. 
Drop to his memory one heart- vent tear. 

Rich was the feast that he purveyed for thee. 
Return on» gratefol offering at his bier ! 



THE POET, 

BY DAYq> HOLT, iVV. 

His mind svas filled with all sweet harmonies 
Of Earth and Air, and Nature was to him 

An open page displayed, where fields and trees 
Were things whose images might ne^er grow dSm« 

The rippling river and the summer breeze. 
Or cries of lonely birds that swiftly skim. 

Across the bosom of the wood-girt lake 

A melody within his soul would wake. 

'Twas his to wander when the day begm 
Amidst the mists upon the mountain's head ; 

'Twas his to watch the rising of tiie sun. 
When new-bom beams were o'er the landscape spread ; 

'Twas his to watch the rippling rivers run 
In silvery softness o'er th^ pebbled bed ; 

*1*wa8 his to roam o'er moss and woodhmd wild 

With JBmUhf atap, fot be v«s)ffi«uiQ'9chUd. 



THE POET^ 03 



One, in his earljr childhood, taught to look 

On all her glories as on hallowed things ; 
T6 View ereation as an open hook, 

Imhibing knowledge fictun the taintless springs 
Of rural life, — ^wandering by dale and brook, 

lioet in the life of sweet imaginings. 
And viewing in each flower that decked the sod 
The mig^tj works of an Almighty GOD, 

AH things of stem and grand to hhn were dear. 
The tempest raving through the darkened sky ; 

His was the gladness of the mountaineer. 
When lightning's flashed and the wild winds rose high ; 

When gloaming douds proclaimed the tempest near, 
The fire of fhsedom lit his thoughtftd eye. 

And on the wild rocks musing he would stand 

Till hie rapt soul was Qlled i^th feelings grand. 

Yet, not the stsbh alone his soul delighted, 
All things in nature unto him w6re fiiir, , 

And not ihe lowUest, not the meanest thing was slighted, 
Of all that blossomed in her taintless air ; 

To every lowly flower his love was plighted, 
And all things in his bosom had Iheir share — 

Spring blossoms. Autumn &dings. Summer flowers. 

Winter solemnities, snow-storms and showers. ^ 

His morning inQible and his walk at night, 

His mossy seat— 4eep in the forest nook. 
The bank— whereon he stood to see the l»nght 

And bounding waters of the joyous brool^ 
The summer lawn— on which 'twas his delight 

To lay reclined — perusing some sweet book 
Of poetry — ^to him were dearer fiir 
Than all the vordling's pleasures ever are. 

And thus his moments glided calm away. 

And harmless were his youthful joys I ween ; 
In happiness he whiled away each day 

Roamilkg some loved or new discovered scene, 
The rock-ffirt deU or mountains summit grey. 

Or wood recesses, intricate and green, — 
Passing his hours of unambitious youth 
WithGOD and NATURE— INNOCENCE and TRUTH. 
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NOTICES OP REMARKABLE BOOKS. 



**Th0 VesHgea qf the Natwral History of CreaUon.'* 



his, one of the most remarkable books, which have appeared during the pre- 
, a theory has been advanoed. which, from its agreement with aU known fiMsts, 
eonsidered truth-hke at the least if it be not true. To the unptQ)adadC»ltifcQ> 
uitari) the Uieoiy oomeQ with all the to^p$ \9raA1, tai\^^wmA\ds&kV!*^tak 




94 NOTICES OF SOMAmUkBhE BOOKS. 



magnificence. The object of tte work is to cdl attentioii to tlioepi fiunt traces which 
mark the early history of the globe, a^^ point out ibdae ali|pt indications of the pro* 
gress of creation, which, bv aooomolatioa and 'comparisoh wil^ i^ach otiier, rereal to 
US Buffident data upon wpicn phiio8<^hical reasoning can build a sopemtmetiire. The 
words here used will indicate i^t once to .tne readdr that 'ihQ 'writer n prepared to denj 
that '* the world, and all that tiierein id," was creitte^ ^^f^ ]^rfecd<m at once. Geo* 
logy and Astronomy have oompired tfcetber toprore thai oncoMpted eycles of ages 
occurred between the first creation of the inferior rec^t^es <^ ISfe iand the appel^ 
ance of man, and that consequently Crelktlon did not take place^ Utera^^ in the nuoner 
recorded in the Mosaic cosmogony. , v •* » t^ • i d-- 

He who Attempts tp controv^ ^e bieli^ of aiioih%r g&Mq cne^ some creed in 
the place of that which Be desilj^ys j^anA '^ "^' ''' * ^" ' "^^ ' *" ' *^ " 

now exploded theory, 

The bai^ npon v 

vered by the inves^Tga^on '6f phOosoj^ers, nid ^e ekpi&n^lionL wib ifeoesEDtate the w 
of some philosophical terms ; but ft^e use of these wdl be e^)b>^/l^ by tiie write u 
tax as possible, or otherwise explained in W jp^ulur manner.^ 

The theory of DeVeldpibeiit takes 'for graVted the pre^xi^^ei&l''of mattsb, vUcli 
was created and endowed with certain original properties which should act thnradnH 
time in a particular manner. The^ prop'ei^es 'toA faio^ "of IMcAi are called liws 
OF Matter, and for the mo^ phxi are ^ell ^o'^ ^ stn^dnitt ilk l^atoral PhiloBoplij[, 
under the varib^ mtme^ of aittractSon, c^ col^on, ^V!lr, ^MStiftr-^epiilsioD, eheod- 
cal affinity, &c. &c. Wit|i iefe!rence tiheb to anV us6 of mk H$i¥ni ereai^tn m the 
subsequent lines, it must tlO '^v^^My\iiik^c^lt6^^'^ IS^ySsSi **%e makmg oot of 
nothing," but the group^g^d horxUfmfim tit ^h pni^ifSi&iik ^iUbme, and the kws 
under which that ti^ttpms and edmbinTng ^^t Hn ih "^nfMS^ ^ftO^eaTenfy bodies 
caUed << earths," '< star8,^'^(jr ^ i^n^/> %n^ ^e 'miMmMm &lie upon them in 
the forms which possess those peculiar functions which weare aocostomed to call vital 
functions, or otherwise LiFB.~1%e %n^ vlfilfk fcft l^ff^ IftM #»» l«B^ ^AUW-God-in 
the begmning, created the ritiMtiV»lA(^,6r C OAjio^ substanees ofifo. 

These atoms of incredilAe ni!n1i«eri«fi», ekfitted fk iSKtt ftfiMn ik ^Wt^fHta^at ckmd, and 
were endowed by theur crealtdr Willi jfifepeshlSli IHtiiL l&iM ^ «eAob ^Hiich Mowed them 
through all unions and dfiax^. Tti^ idea "that M 1I16 VMftjMnttil parts of matter 
were originally the same !!ite Widfiitffatd tte tettb ly ra&fddfc ^ M Jic|l i erB of great repo- 
tation ; and among them Sir Isaac N^vvtOffr. TlA X>eih!)hME», vMk% ^Al^^t oonsisteDt 
only with jMT/ec/ wisdom, coMttfited 1l)» Vlfaitffird^ >et *dM^j^^ orattne- 

tions of the compounds of these atoms, in such a manner as to giYe rise to a Taiiety 
of substances with very oppolfito l^etiVi^ii^ ted Vesgr idiffelbiM iptfeateiieea— and lAS 
further by a course of Uktortil oouibinilSnto Of *ihe ^e o t km t i imig sMt me nrimitket toeiD 
into existence those bodies which iareindhidcd fnlSto ViBQm3M4)Mit Animal kiiif' 
doms, and whose operatiotti^, iSneh tn ^growflf, v^*olloD,.tHiid y^^jkiBUUx^ motion, cob^* 
tute what we mean by the term Ltfb. ifoA the si«li«djii^ ^M(M M^toms, beiv'^ 
first of an irregular form, the attracfite iH ^b» sftdns tQcw A^ iiM^<greater munbir- 
i. e.— in the direction of the centre, wodM ^uss vfdtion ^*h^6aMtMkbun at thent- 
side as the Wh61e becatae Vhore coMeitsed fijir m atoctts «6iktt|| ttow to one asother. 
This rotation would be a necessary result of the contraction of uie whole cloud. Hen 
and there a number of atoms would rush together and form themselYes intosoiill 
bodies or nuoleif which, in yi o poi t io n to the numb e n of «ton» or partieles which they 
contained, would exert a greater or less attraction for the neigfaboonng difihsed mattff ; 
and these nuclei would at once become centres, around which other atoms would eon* 
gregato,and a rototo^ h4Hion\^\)ehStmk'^e»tMakek%yi^ in the eddieeer 
little whirlpools at the side of a runnine streato. This rotatory motion m (he wfack 
cloud would proceed in the whole cloud, And around the small nwdei m proportioo, 
becoming more rapid as the condensation became greater, and the agglonwratioii pro- 
ceeded. 

Every body which turns on its own axes— i. e. — rotateSf has a tendency to thzov 
off all the parts which are far from the centre, and this tendency is called the centn- 
^gal foTce,--(TWs ad1ectiye,is derived from two^^Latin Jf^,HI&m,^£!!![ 
frqm the. centre.)-— This ce^uunm mrce u^n woiud enn n^ toe roi^Wjgy 



find would act most vigorously at me Otifsicle of l)i^ saa d oiht B l i iiMMlLjB^ 

a restth, ihe »fmafio4 of rBulli1[i& of rin^s, 1^ 1^ "ttApM^VHil » 
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niatOFf diBnekeT) Bimilftr to that which still continued In , the nnui^ and wBidi was pro- 
per to iisdf before its separation from the nebula. These rii^ would retain tiieir 
nan), and still continue to exist as rings only if they were uniform in density through- 
oat ; but as there would be inconceivably vast probabilities against this, they would, 
with rare exceptions, break up, and be agglomerated into.one, or several masses, 
which would become representatives of the primary mass^ and taking upon themselves 
simiiar actions, wontd perhaps give rise to a simil^ ^g* whidi would again break up 
into 9M or aetierai ghbe$ revoMfig round the parent Sicut. Thus woold be formed 
Planets and Satsllite^ each having speed in its revolution'^ derived ftvm the original 
centre of the ring of which it was formed, and also a rotatory movement on its axis from 
the excess of speed observed by the outer over the inner part of the original ring ; 
for it 18 well known that the drcumference of a wheel must rotate fiister than the cen- 
tral pactfl^ as the foxtner has to pass through a much greater distance. 

All ^wrtione- ftf this theory^ — called &e Nebular Hypotheeit'—exaetly agree with 
wAd^ we Vmow of our Solar Sgttem ; and, what is important, it is the only theory which 
mU explain ail the facts knmon respecting its phenomena. The following are some of 
the most prominent characteristics of the Solar Systsm, and they are all in perfect 
harmony with the nebular hypothesis, and can be explained by no otiier : — 

Jst. — The rotatory motion of the whole system. 

2Dd.A-!nie elipti(»il form of the planetary orbits. 

3rd.— /Qie various Inclinations ox the planes of thei^ orbits. 

4th. — ^The ^versified positions of the axis on which thoy reVolvo. 

5|h. — ^The phenomenon of Saturn and his ring. 

Bth.— vThe dlilate spheroidal form of the earth, sun, and planets. 

7ti).— -The abundance of nebular matter stitt in existence in the form of comets, 
EOdBJidl light, &c. Sio, 

8th. — The marvellous concurrence in the direction of the sixty motions,— all being 
from weifft to east. 

9lh.-^The striking gradations which mark tiie relative Intervals between the |)Iav 
nets and the son ; tiie mstances being curiously relative. It .has been found thlit if 
we place the following line of numben^ (whose relation to each other will be at once 
Been) •— 

^ S. . 6. 12. 24. 48. 96. 192. 
uid add 4 to 6Bch> we 'idiaU have k series denoting the respective distances of the ^la^ 
oetsfromftAstm. It will atand thus ^.— 

,4. 7. 10. 16. 2e. 52. l(to. 196. . . 

nfresentiibg lllie tespObti^ dfetances of the phiaaets from tiie Sun in ^e following 

^er : — ^Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. The position . 

^ a&b n«w ^Ifcnet Ncbtnne, i%rees with the roSe ^ its relative distance being 1 9*2 x 2 

f: S84 j)C 4 » t{88.— -This ahmeinnst be co'kisidered a proof of tiie Vmrs of the 

*fiOfe'^8t«B. ... 

lOtiL-^-ThcfTV is a no tesaVema^able law which 'governs tiie perio^e limes of the 
i^vototion of tibie heavenly "bodies, — ^for, '' with respect to any two planets, tiie squares 
of the l^es of, their involution are to each other in the Sam^ pr6|»ortiDn as-tiie cuft>e8 
of their mean distances." — <Kepler.) , . * 

A^Anple e^i|Aerimeint can be peribrmed, by WhicI^ me Airhole of these ^Henomena 
ffi^ be ieen paninig befo^ tiie eyes of tiie operator. All the remaarkiMe appearances 
of tiie prbduiction of planets and satellites can be 'r6pr6^c[uced from a ti^id or -gaseood 
BiM, i^eved fr^>m the operafion of gHavity. This verification of the Nebidltr liypo- 
^esis Walk first made by. M. Plateau, of (j^hent : ^t wks as follows :-r-<' Placing a mijc- 
tore of water and alooh»l %!k a ^Wsb box, and therein a kmtSi <{nantity of olive cnl, pf den- 
sHyprfecABeSy raWl to the mikture ; we have In th^ latter a fiqtud mass relieved frt>m 
the Q(Merati& of grfeivity, and free to take the ext^or fbrm given by the fo^eS whidi 
l^y (u^ upon ft. In point of ikct, tiie oi), by viitue of the law of mole6idar. attraction, 
matanfly takes a ^obnlto form. A vertical axis being introduced through the l^ox 
J^ith a BmaU disb upon it, so that tto centre was coincident wi<^ the centre ^of the gl6- 
hole of oil, the axis was tume^ at a slow rate, and thus t3ie'oil-sphel>e was scH^ in rota- 
tion. The sphere was then presentiy seen to'/latten at its poIesL and swc^ olit at the 
^nator, und tinssTealixe upon a small scale an effect w>iich is admitt^ 'to haVe takoi 
place m tiie pttciwtew ThA spheriiying forces are of different ^atiues— tiiat of mole- 
^^^ attraction in tiie case of tho oil, and of universM attraetidn la that of tiie <^lanet ; 
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magnificence. The object of tiie work is to c^ attention to Hvx^ fiunt traces which 
mark the early historv of the globe, aH<^ poiiiti out thdse al^hi inmcations d the pro- 
gress of creation, which, by aooomulatioii and 'compar&qn wi& e»Bch other, reveal to 
us sufficient data upon w^uch philosophical reasoning can t>ujld a ^erstructure. The 
words here used will indica^ at once to .tne reader uiat ihe 'wiitpr njprepared to deny 
that ^ the world, and all that therein iS,'V .was crdkte^ in.all pnerfecdon at once. Geo- 
logy and Astronomy have consjared tether to prove tW unco^ted ^cies of ages 
occurred between the first creation of the inferior rece^taMieB <n Cfe^'and the appear- 
ance of HAN, and that consequently Ctreltrtion did not take place, lUeraUy^ in the manner 
recorded in the Mosaic cosmogony. . » .» ^ ,, •! lii. 

He who attempts, tp <!»oiitr6v^ 'l^e d^C^ of a^oth'^r should oifor some creed in 
the phMO of that which he ^esVoys y.and iii.thd place of dio cql^ooly received^ baft 
now exploded theoryj^ is pffe)rea the tlieoiy of t)£VEf<6^itkNT as ime iiiode of creatioD. 

The bads ^pon which the theoFjjr iis founded is of ^'our^ composed of fiicts, diseo- 
vered by the invedkTg&^i6n'6f phHosoj^ers, ynd jthe ex^||^m4tiOtiL wm vl^ceasitate the on 
of some philosophical terms ; bu^ me use 6i these wul be e^b'wM by Uie writer as 
fiir as possible, or otherwise explained ^ a popul^^^^^ ^ 

The theory of DeVelopiben't takes for gral'ted the pre-ejdstenis^'bf maztbb, ^lUeh 
was crecUed and endowed with certain qrigmal properties which should act through iSS. 
time in a particular manner, llie^ propei^es 'tod &Gfd^ ^of ftti^dn are called Laws 
OF Matteb, and for the mo^ p^ ar^ ^ell kno^ % etak^i^rti llatoral Philosophy, 
under the vazibtis nam^ of alttraefiqn^ ^c^ 'doi^sfion, ^\llV, ^tdSb%4bpulsion, chemi- 
cal affinity, &c. &c. With Wfe^encfe iiht^ ^ atnr tis6 of Vh^ 4$Si^ erealta» in Ihe 
subsequent lines, it must t»6 %ii^My SHia^r^Um. ifc^ 1{6 ^nS&ik ^'fte makuag out of 
nothing," but the fl^up&^'tod^om)bmftig off iSth "ptei-ierxii&ik ilSnaBp and the laws 
under which that 1^6«Prig Uii6, ^dmhitan| Mit ^ t6 )MH£s m.^heavenly bodies 
caUed '' eartiis," *' et&re/*^<k ^'^dtk/* Itid me tmSmmiiA l^e upon them in 
the forms which possess those peculiar functions which weare aecostomed to eaJl vital 
functions, or otherwise LiFB.^-^11ie ^r<M g<^ ^ f¥6V\6 th'Sli 4tt^ "ifftSfk ^AUSB—God— m 
the beginnmg, created the rtfEflaftiVfe lA<<flfa, or '<! Oth i po iit ik\ |MAA ^M substanees aWce, 
These atoms of incredilAe Wohliteii^ft, ekS^ed fk 'tttii ft^ ii % ^Ml, cht ckmd, and 
were endowed by theur creaiedr wMi jj^port!^ ^iHiK 4ji^ iff 1t^6k Much fisUowed them 
through all unions and dhati^. Tl!(6 i^tea that iffl Hk^ S di Hi bgf tm S i parts of matter 
were originally the samoft^ bi^ilffM^sliifMl^ vit&9^ of great repu- 

tation ; and among them Sir Isaac l^^WMr. T|K» t>eiM>, tMi % ii^bsight consistent 
only with perfect wisdom, oi^Mtted 1ft» mi^ p d^ ik '} mk^^S6m li'mS^iieB^ («> attnu:- 
tions of the compounds of these atoms, in such a manner as to give rise to a variety 
of substances with very oppotfStd HdSVitite Hod Vieisy ^diffshM Mealrances— and ttiU 
further by a course of lAtttild.oosnblniiSMii «f '^erMipoMgiimmepruni^^ to call 
into existence those bodies which -ia^elnt^Knlfd in "Ate VbGi]eeA?ii*q liiit Anihai. ido^- 
doms, and whose operatioi!B»,l«^t0|groWm^ v4iMlloir,.tKiid Vqfedlttiy motion, eontf- 
tuto what we mean by the Wm Ltfb. Tlnift die XDmU^ ^.Mad ot 'atoms, ben^at 
first of an irregular form, the attractkn tX ^tnctas tocwflfirtbi ia(6<greater munber— 
i. e.— in the dh*ection of the ceattOy wo6l4 t^sM vMHaon vTa^fiMaiMifilttare at theovi- 
side as tho ti^dlo lidcataie ttiore bondiijffied fi^ W atcUfSu^oiti^ Ow to one another. 
This rotation would be a necessary result of the contraction of me whole dead. Here 
and there a number of atoms would rush together and form themselvea into small 
bodies or nuclei^ which, in yr op oi l axm to the mmibear of fiteoift or partides whidi they 
contained, would exert a greater or less attraction for the neighbonnng dilftised matter; 
and thesQ nuclei would at onoe become centres, around which other atoms would con- 
gregate, uid a roM/iii^ '^libn^Mibe & M^ ^^t»^ 

littie whirlpools at the side of a running streafti. This rotatory motion in the iHiole 
cloud would proceed in the whole doud^ and around the small nudd in pToportion, 
becoming more rapid as the condensation became greater, and the agglomeration pro- 
ceeded. ^ ' ' 

Every body which turns on its own axes— i. e. — rotates, has a tendency to throw 
off all the parts which are far fiH>m the centre, and this tendency is called the centri- 
fiigal force^CTbifi a^tiye^ia d^r^ved fr^ w^,«fffi8l^ fe.Sy^'^y 

fira^ th^, centre.]— ;-This ce^janfum force fl^ woula jBut i 
tbxd. wonlfl act most vigorous^ at Sfe oii^a^ <^C$^ a ^ oi^iil p r 
a result, the ^imatioQ of i^ nnaxbin* of iringai liA'i$»sr% Aok 
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ntatoiy Aanckar^ rimSar to tiut which stall coniinued ih^e mum, and which waa pro- 
per to itself before its sepalration from the nebula. These rings wonTd retain Iheir 
mrtHf and still continue to exist as rings only if they were uniform in detasity through- 
oat ; but as thbre would be inconceivably vast probabilities agunst this, they would^ 
with rare exceptions, break up, and be agglomerated into. one, or several masses^ 
which would become representativesof the primary mass, and taking upon themi^lves 
sifliilar actions^ would perhaps give rise to a shniliur rib^, which would again break up 
into ofi0 or aeverai globe* revohthg round the parent mas». Thus would be formed 
Plinbts and SATBLLiTSa, each having speed in its revolution^ derived from the original 
centre of tiie ring of which it was formed, and also a rotatory movement on its axis from 
the excess of speed observed by tiie outer over the inner part of the original ring ; 
for it is wen known that the circumference of a wheel must rotate fibster than the cen- 
tral partis, as the ftntner has to pass through a much greeatet distance. 

All :p6rtioneof this theofj^ — called S^ Nebular HypotheeiM'^exactly agree with 
w&<tf 100 Umno of our Solar Sgttem ; and, what is important, U is the only theory which 
will explain all the foots known respecting its phenomena. The following are some of 
the most prominent characteristics of the Solar System, and they are ail in perfect 
humony w!^ the nebular hypothesis, and can be explained by no other : — 

ist* — The rotatory motion of the whole system. 

2nd.-^Ihe eUpti<»I form of the planetary orbits. 

3rd.--TGQie various inclinations of the planes of tiieir orbits. 

4^. — ^The diversiJIed positions of the axis on ^ich thoy reVolve. 

5jth. — ^The phenomenon of Saturn and his ring. 

6th.— vThe oblate spheroidal form of the earth, sun, and planets. 

7th. — The abundance of nebular matter still in existence in the form of comets, 

8th. — llie marvellous concurrence in the direction of tiid sixty motitms, — all bieing 
Ibm Weift to east 

9tb.-^The striking gradations which mark the relative intervals between the ^Ia<» 
nets and iheaan; tiie &tances being curiously relative. It .has been found th&t if 
we place tiie fbUowing lin^ of numbers, (whose relation to each other will be at once 



,. .©. Z. 6. 12. 24. 48. 96, 192. 

and iMla 4 to eacfr) we \diall have k series denoting the respective distances of the |)la^ 
nets from Hi^ sons. It will stand thus^.— 

,4. 7. 10. 16. 29. 52. ICfO. m. . . 
npresentikig ti^e vesp^etiisa distances of the pUiaaets from the. Sun in ibe following 
Older : — Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. The portion . 
of ttb n«w pUmet Ncbtone, ilgrees with the rtde \ its Tehitiv« distance being 1 92 x 2 
^ S84 ^ 4 s^ tl88.-— 1%i8 alone must be doiisidered a proof of the Unity of the 

lOtii; — Then IS )a no fesaVemarltable law which "governs the perio^e times of the 
nvohtion of the heavenly "bodies, — ^for, " with respect to any two planets, the ^uares 
of the l^es of 'Qmr ]f<fe volution are to each xntiier in the sam^ pMporiion as -the coflbes 
of their mean ^Ustances." — ^Kbpleb.) . . , * 

A'^Biple ek(!Meriment can be per^Ssrmed, by Whic^ me irhole xX these phenomena 
may be iBeeu p^^^o^ befcAre the eyes of the operator. All the remarkable appearances 
of the 'orodudtion of planets and satellites can be repi^Muced from a h^id oir -giiseauli 
maas, relieved from the operalSon of gi^vity. I'his ve'riUcation of €he Nebidar Iftypo- 
tiiesis vi/aft first made by. M. Plateau, of Ghent : It was as follows :—'' Placmg a mix- 
ture of water and aloofaxfl fk a j^h^ box, and thereia a ^laQ quantity of oUvb qqI, pf dea- 
sitypT^cftnly e^(tttl to thB miktnre ; we have fti th6 latter a fiftud inaas relieved from 
the operatic of gritvity, aiid free to take the ext^or form girein hy thp foifceS which 
ji^y act upon ft la pohit of fiEtct, &e oil, by viitue of the law of moiebular. attraction, 
instantly takes a ^obplhr form. A vertical axis being introduced througl^ the l^x 
with a smaA disc upon it, so that its centre was coincident with the centre 'of the glo- 
bnle of oil, the axis was tume<| at a slow rate, and thus the oil-sphere was set in rota- 
tion. Th0 sphere was then presentiy seen to flatten at its poles, and swe^ ou^ at the 
^uat6r,^ad ^us reafixe tfpon a small scale an effect w)iich is admht^d to haVe taken 
pUiee in the pfiitets^ The spherifying foroes are of different iiatiues— tiiat of mole* 
^^^^ attraction in the case of the oil, and of univeraal attxaetidniatfaatof tin^planet ; 
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magnificence. The object of tiie vrork is to call attention to tboe^ fiunt traoes which 
mark the early history of the globe, ahd poini out tnde'e sli^i indications of the pro- 
gress of creation, which, by acomnulation imd companson :^tii (Mich other, reveal to 
us sufficient data upon wfiich philosophiod reasoning can huild ja eniymtnietare. The 
words here used will indica^ at once to jtne readenp that lihownteria prepared to deny 
that " the world, and all that therein is,", w<^i ^*^te^ in wi peiHTection at onoe. Geo- 
logy and Astronomy have conspired toget^e^ to jtroVe tW unposted cycles ci ages 
occurred between the first creation of the inferior receptiUueB ca ufe'and the appear- 
ance of HAN, and that consequently Creation ^d not take place, ^t^era%^ in the-manner 
recorded in the Mosaic cosmogony. . l ' > ,4 • i «ii» 

He who Attempts, tp dontrovei^ Itfii'e b.eli^ of '^JiothWr^ shbula onot some ereed in 
the place of that which he aes1|r9y8 ^.ani in. the place of tird cq^^only reoeiTed| bol 
now exploded theory, is pfiemL the tneoiy of I)EVE|;.6)Hl{kNT as me i^ode of ereatioiu 

The ba^ 'upon whicn the theory ia fdun4e4 is of ^ur^ c^Ottiposed of fiu^, diBOo- 
vered by the inyesltig&tion'^f phflosoplhiers, «Qd ^e ex^n^tiOii wm ifibceflsitate the vm 
of some philosophical terms ; bul; me. use of tneise will be escuiWti^ by the wnteris 
fiir as possible, or otherwise ex^lcdne^ p a popul^.mai^^ 

The theory of DeVelopibeiit takes for graRtea the pre-^xii^^HS^'bf kaztsb, nUdi 
was created and endowed with certain original properties which should act thxooditll 
time in a particular manner. l%e^ prop'^n^es ^d &6d^ of %McAa are called Lavs 
OF Matter, and for the mo^ pioii arib ^ell kno^ ^ stuijfi^^i]^ 9atiiral Philosophy, 
under the vai96tis named of aittracnon, 'of c^ii^oii, ^V^m ehemi- 

cal affinity, &,c. &c. Witi^ Wfetencfe iSh^ to aiiAr tise p[ mh ^^^sx ereaiion in the 



subsequent lines, it must %& 'dis^^'^f ^a^raea^^tddd Wb$ t6 tid^ ''me miLVwg out of 
nothmg," but the iiroii^^ h^^ p!re4BxS^(^ ^'j^^'^ '^^ ^^ ^^ 



under which that 1^«pkg fl!nd coimfrSdni Mit ik tS W6m^ W Jheavenlr bodies 
caUed '' earths," << star8,'^^6^ ^'"^ti^,^ W «ie TtmSmmik WAe npoa them in 
the forms which possess those peculiar functions which weare accnstomea to call vital 
fimctions, or otherwise LiFB.^-^l%e ^rd&% gdi^ l6 ^[^If^ iSlUSt lAl^ IfHO^ ^use — God~b 
the begmning, created the r^ttS(iV6 'tCMttisiy 6r Wd i pffimkX ^[M&A Ht Idl substanees aWee. 
These atoms of incredilAe nmi1iteif<^, ekibtted fk H)^ Kh»n. DJT % Wlt^Mfi^, or doad, and 
were endowed by their creB!t6r Willi m^pertlft ^^l te^ H( tdbA^ Ik^ch followed them 
through all unions and ^ri^. Vtth i^ea that iffl thd \ » W< l to6ii »B t parts of matter 
were priginally the same ff^ b«^|hf^d%s liifM t^ rt&kfik fMAc^'ers of great repu- 
tation ; and among them Sur Isaac Nc^wtdfr. TtA tMl!lhali», tit^%iA|h8ight ooosisteDt 
only with perfect wisdom, oiMttfifted mh i t M^i^ ik 1Md i0 6 a mwmiieB^ or attne- 
tions of the compounds of these atoms, in such a manner as to giro rise to a variety 
of substances with very oppoifito IkdiVijttts tod Veny ^diffdiit l|i#Mlranee8— and ttiU 
further by a course of loftttrrid cMnbioJi^^ ^f '^^ti»(^ukitKd9iMm^ toadl 

into existence those bodies which itareindh^cd f^llra VtoerAltt^lktii Animal king- 
doms, and whose opera1iirtD^,iiiiMn'S8^groWmi^ tBe^^Cftton^aBd ykfutxitiixy motion, co Mtf - 
tute what we mean bv the feim Ltfb. 41n» the n«fti6% ^.ibkfad «t 'atoms, haagai 
first of an irregular form, the attracfitte m ^mdns t<mUft itfef6(greater naober^ 
i. e.-— in the direction of the cent^, woo^ t^vM nttMSoa tir%{fiMM|diiriilitare at As obI- 
side as the ^iAb h^eatoB mare wstH^HS&d fi^ W atriotti'«i6iftfl| Smk to one another. 
This rotation would be a necessary result of the contraction of me whole oload. Here 
and there a number of atoms would rush together and form themselTes Into soudl 
bodies or nuoleiy which, in yr o pw -t ion to the namb e i ef atoma or partides wfa^ they 
contained, would exert a grater or less attraction for the neighbonnng difihsed matter; 
and these nuclei would at onoe become centres, around which other atoms would eon- 
gregato,anda roM/^f ^^IbnH^im'b^ a«tmytta«»^ ed^esor 

little whirlpools at the side of a runmng streafin. This rotatory motion in the iHtole 
cloud would proceed in the whole cloudy juid around the small nuolei in pioportiao, 
becoming more rapid as the condensation became greater, and the agglcoai^ration pro- 
ceeded. 

Every body which turns on its own axes— i. e.— ^«tol0«, has a tenden^ to tiuow 
off all the parts which are far from the centre, and this tendency is called the oentri- 
^giJ ,foTce.-;~(This ajU^ctiye^is^dei^ved from t]f^ 
frwi, tlue, centre.)--7Tms cepj^nfn^ fdnk vji^ ^9^ ^^'^^ 
i£nd woul^ act most vigorous^ at me dutinoe of t}i^ i|^a&^l|a 
a restthi ihe ^imatioQ of i^ nuHibcv iaif inngfl^ left bpsr^ tta- 
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rotatory dianeter^ similAr to that which stiU continudd Ui.the m»m, and which was pro- 
per to itself beft)re its Bepshition from the nehula. These rings wouTd retain their 
roim, and still continne to exist lus rings only if they were uniform in density through- 
out ; but as thbre would be inconceivably vast probabilities against this, they woiidd, 
with rare e^i^oeptions, break up, and be agglomerated into.one, or several masses^ 
vluch would become representativesof the primary mass, and taking upon tiiiemSelves 
simiiBr actions, would perhaps give rise to a simih^ nhg, which would again break up 
into one or teueral globei revohit^ round the parent thcus. Thus would be formed 
PuNBTS and SATSLLiTsa^ each having speed in its revolution^ derived trom. the original 
oentre of the ring of which it was formed, and also a rotatory movement on its axis from 
the excess of speed observed by the outer over the inner part of the original ring ; 
for it is well known that the circumference of a wheel must rotate fibster than the cen- 
tral partii^ as the foxtner has to pass through a much greater distance. 

All sportione- of this theory — oaUe4 the Nebular ffppotheait — exactlff agree with 
10^ vfs Umofw of our Solar System ; and, what is important, U is the only theory which 
wUlejfplam ail the facts known respecting its phenomena. The following are some of 
the most prominent characteristics of the Solar Ststsm, and they are all in ^perfect 
hannony with the nebular hypothesis, and can be explained by no other : — 

ist* — ^The rotatory motion of the whole system. 

2nd.-^!nie elipti(4l form of the planetary orbits. 

3rd.— rGQie various inclinations of the planes of tiiei^ orbits. 

4th. — ^The diversifted positions of the axis on which they reVolvo. 

5^. — ^The fdienomenon of Satutn and his ring. 

ISth. — The oblate spheroidal form of the earth, sun, and planets. 

7ih. — The abundance of nebular matter stiU in existence in the form of comets, 
Eodaidl li^^t, &c. &a» . 

8th. — The marvellous concurrence in the direction of tiie sixty motions, — all b<eing 
fln>m wcflft to east. 

9lh.-^The stiiking 'gradations which mark the relative intervals between the |>Ia9 
nets and the son; the fistances being curiously relaitive. It .has been found th&t if 
we place 1^ following lin6 of numbers, (whose relation to each other will be at once 



.... j9* 3.. 6. 12. 24. 48. 06. 192. 

and adi 4 to 0adr> we 'idiall have k series denotihg the respective ^stances of the ^la^ 

netsfinm ^ etau It will stand thus^ — . 

,4. 7. 10. 16. 2e. 52. m. 106. . . 

M^present&g tiKe Iffi8p6k!ti\ee distances of the plaoiets from the. Sun in Hie following 

otder : — ^Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. The positioii . 

of ttie VBw ^Hcnet Neptune, i^rees with the nde ; its rela^ve distance being 192 x 2 
f: 884 jc 4 as 988.— IMi alone must be considered a proof of the Unity of the 

^ote'eystoxB. 

lodi;-— Thcs^ is iino tess^emartcabie !aw which 'jgovemS ^e perio^o times of the 
revolution of the heavenly 'bodies, — ^tor, *' with 'respect to any two planets, the squares 
of the t^es M,:QaAr il^volution are to each other in the Sam^ pi'o|K>rtion as "the cntbes 
of their ineah diBtknces."-~<KiEPLEii.) , . . ^ 

A^^mfple e^k|)briment can be performed, by Whicl^ Oie lirhole xX these ^h'enomena 
nuiy be teski p^ing hetdt^ Hbe eyes of the operator. All the remarkable appearances 
of tihe •production of planets and satellite can be 'repr6Muced iram a fi^^iid dr -g^eoti^ 
mass, rdSeved from the operation of gi^vity. I'his verification of tho Kebullu* llypo- 
^esis "9^ tbest made hy. M. Plateau, of Ghent : ^t w&s as follows :-r-<^ Placing a 'mix- 
ture of water and alcohsdl ^ a glsuss box, and therein a small qnantity of olive^ oil, pf den-* 
sHy pr^disdy tajbtA to ^b mikttire ; we have fn th6 latter a fiqtdd xnass vplieVed from 
the operatidft of grkvity, and f^ee to take the ext^or fbrm giveEn by thp foifceS whtdb 
p^y set ixpon ft tt pomt of fiEtct, &e oi), 1^ vixtue of the hiw of md^uhir. a^ttxaction, 
insiAiitly takes a i^obulkr form. A vertical axis beix^ introduced through th^ l^ox 
vritfa a smaU disc upon it, so that Its ce'ntre was coincident with the centre ^of the glo- 
l)ule bf dH, the axis was tume^ at a slow rate, and thus ^e oil-sphete was sdt in rota- 
tion. Th^ sphere was Ihen presently seeii to flatten at its poles, and swc^ out at the 
equator, luid thus, realize ttpon a small scale an effect w)iich is adra^ttM fo haVe tak^i 
plhce in &e pMnts.. The upherifying foro^ are of Afferent ihatta^es—timt of mole- 
cular attracUon in the case of the oil, and of universal attnicfidn In HSwt of tiie ^Umet ■; 
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magniiicence. The object of the work is to call attention to thosp &uit tnoes which 
mark the early history of the globe, and point oat thdae sli^t indieations of the piD- 
grcss of creation, which, by acoomolation and compuniBon witli ttich otiier, rereu to 
us sufficient data upon which philosophical reasoning can brnld ia mipmtnietare. The 
words here used will indicate at once to the reader that the ^iinnter n jirepared to daqr 
that ^ the world, and all that therein is," was creitte^ in. all ^ertee&on ait onoe. Geo- 
logy and Astronomy have conspired together to prore that nnoQiipted cydies of agei 
occurred between the first creation of the inferior rece^t^es pi Bfe 'and the KpffU- 
ance of man, and that consequently Creation did not take place, Bieraify, in the manacr 
recorded in the Mosaic cosmogony. l * • 

He who attempts to controyer^ the belief olF aiiothbr 8h6iild dt^t eome ereed hi 
the placo of that which ho destroys ; and in the place of ^SA ecAmiitHnily reeeiye^ M 
now exploded theory, is pffered the theory of DBYSLoHtENT as me itiktde of ruatinB 

The basis upon which the theory is founded is of 6ma4& ecmwmod. of fiicts, te* 
yered by the inyestigation of phHosoph^, and ihe eiq^|to4^0n wm ifeceasitato tilew 
of some philosophic^ terms ; but me use of thase \mi he edctHMbd, by the wntm 
far as possible, or otherwise expliuned in a pomilar manner. 

The theory of Deyelbptnent takes for graSted the pre^nflEenSse'ef maxtbb,iMi 
was created and endowed with certain origmal properties which should act throng A 
time in a particular manner. Theete prc^oties and bodd of tt&lh are called Lah 
OP Matter, and for the most part are ^eb kndwin to stnddoftt M Hatnral PhiloBophj, 
under the yarious names of attraction, of (xmeeSon, ^Vity, ^feSftiffe-^epiilsiaii, ^em- 
cal affinity, &c. &c. With refe^noo tlien to anV ni^ or ^k 'tidnu ereaium in <he 
subsequent lines, it must t^ distincltfy t£i^derGfU)6d ifOT ^Uttdli '"the making oot of 
nothing," but the grouraig and comtnn^ of die pre-^eddifSlilj^ ^l^B^ni& and the bm 
under which that grotrpmg and oombunng Wcfrrt On to jfta^ctface ttfOaeaTenlr bo&B 
caUed '' earths," '' stars," or "^ planet^,'' te& ttie n^SmMHA iiMe upoa them in 
the forms which possess those peculiar Unctions which we are accostomed to call fitil 
functions, or otherwise life.— llie Irark goe^ to fpiH^ tbA itt^ Mbrb^ ^causb — God— in 
the beginning, created the piAtsa^re fctoms, or cotoptn te Bt |NKiA ef ill sabstanees Mt. 
These atoms of incredible nunnteneM, existed %. the ftfntn it A Wt^ltla^ or ehmd, and 
were endowed by their creator withjm^^perti^ aifid U^ 'dt ttA<m ^fvhidi fiaUowed then 
through all unions and diari|re8. The idea that all iStk^ YMftiMnrnft parts of matter 
were originally the same hto bec^ held ia ttme t)y yaMocft ^[AdniafSiierB of g;reat repu- 
tation I and among them Sir Isaac Vfewttft, Thd t^retSMp, iMl % Al^sight oonaisteat 
only with perfect wisdom, ordifihed the VAitftitude m '^fitaft^RoMd 'ttffiUltieSy or attiao- 
tions of the compounds of these atoms, in such a manner as to giye rise to a yaiiflfy 
of substances with yery opposite lietiVities acnd very diffehtnit tetaHtaooGS — and efUf 
further by a course of natural oombinalSbn of 'Hie tmanoiMit ikn Oie nrimUmm tool 
into existence those bodies which are inclined in llie VbBQKrilBLS ikat Animal Imt' 
doms, and whose operationB, sndi as yowth -, sMetion, and ^fijtoBtiKKy motion, evfe- 
tute what we mean by the term Life. Tfans Ae n€Ma^ ^.doQd df 'atoms, lMii|it 
first of an irregular form, the attraction of "tibe aftoms ta fr a fe ds "ttte-oreater nimAe^- 
i. e. — in the direction of the centre, wodld cause ntotioii iifii Util iiiiiwTli i m u at tiie oil- 
side as the whdle became 'ibore cdndensed by '^^ atoms eoUtt ww fc to one anotte* 
This rotation would be a necessary result of the contraction of me whole cloud. Hen 
and there a number of atoms would rush together and form themsdvea intoHMD 
bodies or nuclei, which, in propo rti on to the number of atoms or partides whiefa libKf 
contained, would exert a greater or less attraction for the neighbouring difftased matter; 
and these nuclei would at once become centres, around whidi other atoms wooldeoB* 
gregate,and a rotatory Mion%rats^\)e iXtd6d'e^^}i^e(L%^^^ iathe ed&sor 
Uttle whirlpools at the side of a running stream. This rotatory motion in the whek 
cloud would proceed in the whole cloud, and around the small nndei in ^ pg opat^ k n, 
becoming more rapid as the condensation became greater, and the agglonieratuo pie- 
ceeded. 

Every body which turns on its own axes — i. e. — rotates, has a tendencgr to iim^ 
off all the parts which are fiur from the centre, and this tendency is called the oeniri- 
fiigal force. — (This adjectiye.is deriyed from two Latin words, signifying to ftr v^ 
fr^ the. centre.) — -This ceptrifuinl fince th^ wokild eidA m ffie rS | mii& AM% 
dad wonld act most yigordnsl|y at 3ie diitidde of the ajr|];1fiihrii\t»j|, ' fli lMi ^ 
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totatory diaracter, mmilar to that which still continued In. the mass, and which was pro- 
per to itself before its separation from the nebnla. These rings would retain their 
ftmily and still continue to exist as rings only if they were uniform in density through- 
eoft ; but as there would be inconceivably vast probabilities agiunst this, they would, 
villi tare exceptions, break up, and be agglomerated into. one, or several masses, 
ivlkich would become representatives of the primary mass, and taking upon themselves 
iB*i^^»^r actions, would perhaps give rise to a similur rihg, which would again break up 
|p(to 9ne or Meveral globes revolving round the parent rhass. Thus would be formed 
iPljlmbts and SATELLiTsa, each having speed in its revolution, derived from the original 
oentre of the ring of which it was formed, and also a rotatory movement on its axis from 
tfie BxcesB of speed observed by the outer over the inner part of the original ring ; 
^nr it is wen known that the circumference of a wheel must rotate &ster than the cen- 
tal pfurta^ as the foxmer has to pass through a much greiater distance. 

Ali jxhUone- €if this theory — called the Nebular Hypothesis — exactly agree with 
wkai toe Unow of our Solar System ; and, what is important, t^ is the only theory which 
fftO'eopplain all the facts knoton respecting its phenomena. The following are some of 
tihe most jODminent characteristics of the Solar System, and they are all in perfect 
feiunnony with the nebular hypothesis, and can be explained by no other : — 

1st — The rotatory motion of the whole system. 

2nd.-^The elipti»Ed form of the planetary orbits. 

lbrd.--TGQi6 various hicUnations of tiie planes of their orbits. 

4l3i. — The diversified positions of the axis on which thoy revolvo. 

ifh, — ^The phenomenon of Saturn and his ring. 

S^. — ^The oblate spheroidal form of the earth, sun, and planets. 
^ 7lii. — ^The abundance of nebular matter still in existence in the form of comets, 
■bda&al lij^t, &e. &e. 

8th. — The marvellous concurrence in the direction of the sixty motions, — all being 
ftWBi wM to east. 

9th.^^The striking gradations which mark the relative intervals between the ^la- 
atett imd the son ; the custances being curiously relative. It has been found Hhkt if 
Uto p^oe Ibe following line of numbers, (whose relation to each other will be at once 

jD. 3. 6. 12. 24. 48. 96. 192. 
aod iidft 4 to encfa) we idiall have a series denoting the respective distances of the pla« 
1Mb firaiii tire sent. It will stand thus ": — 

4. 7. 10. 16. 28. 52. idO. 196. . . 

il j puiOii t&ig tile vespeetive cHstances of the planets from the Sun in Hie following 
CKoer : — Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, liie ]K)8ition . 
(H tte new p]knet Ncfptone, aigrees with the rule : its relative distance being 192 x 2 
j£(,'884 X 4 as 388. — Vbh alone must be co'nsidered a proof of tiie Unity of the 
inldbi l^steiB. 

. lOtii. — ^Thers is a no less !remarkable law which governs tiie periodic times of the 
nvoltitiiOin of the heavenly bodies, — fcfr, *' with respect to any two planets, the squares 
fji tin t&ines of. their ifi^volution are to each otiier in the same proportion as -the cdhes 
of tltdr inean distances." — ^KEPLieR.) , 

A ^simple ekperiment can be performed, by Which the lirhole of these phenomena 
fltfirf lie iieen passing before tlie eyes of the operator. All the remarkable appearances 
of ttib production m planets and satellites can be reproduced from a liqnid or -gaseoofr 
tfUHfls, raieved from the operation of gravity. This verification of the Nebular Hypo- 
thesis v^ first made by. M. Plateau, of Ghent : it wiis as follows : — ^' Placing a mijc- 
tore of water and alcohol fh a ghiss box, and therah a small qnatitity of olive oil, pf den- 
rfty y ffe<&Bely e^jtoA to the mixture ; we have fn the latter a Kqtud xhass relieved from 
the operation of gravity, and free to take the exterior form gireEn by the foifced which 
Alqr ttct upon it. In point of fiu*t, the oi), by virtue of the law of mdeevilar. attraction, 
insfeantfy takes a ^obplto form. A vertical axis being introduced through the l^x 
vrith a small disc upon it, so that its centre was coincident with the centre 'of the glo- 
Imle of o3, the axis was turned at a slow rate, and thus tiie oil-sphere was set in rota- 
Oaa, The sphere was tiien presentiy seen to flatten at its poles, and swdl mit at the 
^inktbr, and thus realize vtpSa a small scale an effect wfuch is aontHited to haVe taken 
j^fiibe in fiiie pIkiintBk The spherifying foroes are of different natures— that of c&aV^- 
cedar attraction in the case of the oil, and of umversniL attnye^<^%&'^8bBiLt&^^ 
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bat the resalts are anAlagons, if not identical. Quickening the rotation makes tbe 
figure more oblately spheroidal. When it comes to be so quick as two or three torn 
in a second, the liquid sphere first takes rapidly its nm-Timnm of flattening^ thai 
becomes hollow above and below, around the axis of rotation, stretching out oooti- 
nnally in a horizontal direction ; and finally abandoning, the diso ia transfonned into 
a peifect regular ring. At first this remams connected with the disc with a thin pd- 
liele of oil ; which howerer on the diso being stopped, breaks and disappearsy and tlie 
ring then becomes completely disengaged. A little after the stoppage of the rotatcqr 
motion of the disc, the ring of oil losing its own motion, gathers once moire into » 
q>here. If however a smaller disc be used, aud its rotation continued after tiie Mpi* 
ration of the ring, rotatory motion and centrifugal force will be generated in Ab 
alooholiojluidf and the oil ring thus prevented from returning into f£e globular fiso, 
divides itself into several isolated masses, each of which imniediately takes the g^dhh 
lar form. Those are almost always seen to assume at the instant of their formstin f 
movement of rotation upon themseivety a movement which constantly takes place isAr 
same direction at that of the ring. Moreover as the ring, at the instant of its nftei^ 
bad still a remainder of velocity the spheres to which it has given birtii tend to^ 
off at a tangent ; but as, on the other hand, the disc turning in the alcoholic fldi W 
impressed on this a movement of rotation the spheres are especially carried along \i 
this last movement and revolve for some time round the disc. Those which rerohe 
upon themselves at the same time consequently then present the curious apeetaele of 
planets revolving at the same time upon themselves and on their orbits. ]^nal]|y, be- 
sides three or four large spheres into which the ring resolves itself tiiere are aknort 
always produced one or two very small ones, which thus may be compared to sateDHea 

The experiment presents an image in miniature of the formation of tiie ^uieli 
according to the hypothesis of Laplace, by the rupture of the oosmical rings, attribuii- 
ble to the condensation of the solar atmosphere. 

From the nebular b3rpothesiB which has been here sketched, we most infer fliift 
all the planets are formed of similar primitive material, and that they ara'all more or 
less likeour own earth — ^andthelevidencewhich the geologic investigations Into her sorfMB 
give us may therefore be considered to be similar to those which a similar inyestigitta 
mto the snr&ce of tho planets would give us. In every step we take in this inveetigi- 
tion we find marks which speak of time and sequence : — For instance, if we find the 
Ibssil remains of one animal in the inside of the fossil remains of another, whidi bfm 
its form, &c. may be supposed to have been carnivorous— no reo^nable mind on 
deny that the animal which has been so eaten must have existed---eaten and Hved for 
a time sufBicient to form bones and to attain some size before it could have been 8M^ 
lowed by its destroyer. 

From many strata or layers which are found on the earth's sorfiioe we tive 
convincing proofs that many, if not all things, occurred in the early history of tibe fjtM 
as they do now^that the wind blew, — ^the showers fell, and the ocean's waves lifftf 
the sandy shore and cast up weeds and shells as these things occur now. The nari 
sizes of the animals and plants record t?ie lapse of time. The aqueous or eedinMritfJ 
rocks were produced by the long-continued action of water and tiie influence of air, to* 
gether with volcanic heat, — ^agencies which wore down the particle^ of the gnoito 
rocks and deposited them during a subsequent cooling process at the bottom of &sei0 
whore they have been petrified in such a manner as to reveal, in no obscure nuunMTi 
the nature of their origin. After these were hardened into stone, volcanic agett? 
beneath the underlying granite forced it upwards through the new aqueous rocks, ano 
left their ragged edges to reveal the nature of the rupture and the direction tiHto^ 
tnrbing forces — ana each strata, in like manner, reveals its hist(»y* 

No remains of animals or plants are found in the lowest formation, and It onj 
thence be &irly argued that the earth was as yet unfit for the support of life. It t» 
be proved that the lowest strata was the. first formed, and that the different strata 
mark the passage of an era of time containing, in many cases, thousands of centoiiea 
** The first leaves of the stone-book have been damaged by fire." In the next fonna- 
tion, the Silurian, it is we find the 'first incontestable m^uments of Life in our planet 
-^in the unpretendiilg forms of a few humble sea plants, certain zoophites, and a 
variety of shelled marine animals. These are all forms of life of the most simj^e kinds^ 
whose natures and habits are fitted for existence in a world as ye^ unfitted mr won 
completed Hud perfected eiustenfiee. 
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In ih& period of the Lower Silurian era, of which we are speaking, there was as yet 
nofiih^ or any other kind of animal possessing a spine and internal skeleton — ^thero 
was as yet no vertebraied animal^ and 'there were as yet no creatures which lived upon 
dnr land. The information presented in the next page of our history — ^the Upper 
Silurian strata, — is nearly the same, differing only in the few ohscure traces of imper" 
teck forms of fish. In the Devonian era — ^another page — are abundantly discovered* 
ike iowett forms qf verlehrated animals — Fishes, — while many of the species in ^e 
ftmner age now disappear. The simplest forms of fishes appear first and are followed 
by more perfect forms, but even in these Utter can be traced striking resemblances to 
ne uncompleted fbatuses of modem fishes — resemblances which prave the parity of the 
law affecting general creation. Up to this date the sea was not so impregnated wi^ 
salt as it has smce become. There were no land plants, and no terrestrial animals, 

. and therefore it may be supposed that there was as yet little or no dry^ land — and 
Euope was a wide ocean ! 

' These things are told us by stratification as plainly as Livy toUs the history of tho 
Boman republic. 

Proceeding in our examination we find land plants appear in tho strata of which 

• tiia eqal fields are a part. Cool is itself composed of vegetable matter of land growth, 
traiismuted by petri&ction of a peculiar kind beneath the surfoce of water in tho 
absence of air. The plants of this time, though some of them were of gigantic propor- 
tions, consisted for the most part oi ferns and fungi — plants of the lowest and sunplest 
diaracter belonging to the acrogens or non-flowering plants. From the nature of 
tiiese plants-we discover that the eai'th was as yet unfitted for land animals of the higher 
orders — ^but those of the lowest classes have left memorials of their existence — for tho 
i)ot-prints of animals belonging to the Reptiles are left upon tho strata of this the 
Carbonigerous ara. In the higher parts of the Carboniferous system the animals which 
hare been most plentiful seem to have been diminished, or to have been developed into 

. wutrehtghfy-organixed forms. In tho animal scale, reptiles succeed fishes, and here we find 

tiiem following in like manner. Reptiles were the earliest inhaflbitants of the land who 

•onld breathe the air : they were mostly gigantic lizards, with many parts of their 

' riceleton retaining the characters of the same parts in. fishes — ^and the reptiles of the 

modem times in their embryotic state. 

Every strata has the same teaching. Each page in tlie geolo^c history reveals 
tiie advent of new and superior forms, akin to those less perfect which wont before — 
tiU at last Man comes upon the scene. But how came he I How came the animated 
tribes f We beUeve them to have proceeded by dovelopcment from each other — ^in a 
natural suocesfflon — that is — that tho less perfect forms having existed through 
a 'long period of improving changes gradually assumed a more perfect form — 
beeame an animal of a higher class — of this more hereafter. BUT HOW DID LIFE 
ORIGINATE ! If the Creator endowed the atoms of matter originally with powers 
nfficienti under certain peculiar circumstances, to tako upon their compounds a low 
apecies of simple life, it can in no way detract from his wisdom to believe him to be 
posBeflsed of such infinite foreknowledge and wisdom of adaptation. Is there any em- 
dtmee^ however, that life can be so developed 1 Are we justified in giving any credit to 
tibe commonly received doctrine of spontaneous generation I Can any proof be 
produced to show that from unorganized matter — (mineral substances, &c.)— -can spring 
oc^ganized — ^living bodies ? Common tradition has given its verdict to this view, but we 
oaiinot rely upon it as a guide — and better light is not denied to us. Urea, an animal 
■abstance (never found in nature except when produced by the kidneys) has been 
produced by the chemist, who has succeeded in artificially producing this substance in 
his laboratory. Upon good authority it has been stated also that Albumem (a sub- 
stance identical vnm the white of an egg) and Fibrine, (the component of mitsoular 
/l69v)havebeenartificiallyproduced. All animals and vegetables grow by cellular growth : 
both originate in a nucleus which developes a little cell. " We see," says a writer in the 
British and Foreign Medical Review, ** a simple germ, the nucleus of a cell, develepe 
itself into a feeling, moving, thinking man, by drawing into itself, and combining into 
new forms, the particles of what we are accustomed to call inorganic matter. These 
new forms are caused, by the very act of combination, to manifest properties of a new 
and peculiar kind ; tid their actions constitute the life of the being. Hence we must 
attribute to all those substances, which are thus drawn frt)m the inorganic into the 
omoie mode of existence, a latent capacity for the atter ^\\LSt «^ ^^ «a>S ^3QaX»^^. 

Vol JO— No. 9— B. 
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Oxygen, IlTdrogen, Carbon, and Nitrofjen, which make up the organic BabstHiwe 
termed muscnkir fibre, and wliich in thai state or mode of combination posBCflBoertiia 
vital propcrticfl — po««ofn also a hitent capacity for combining, in that mode of ugna- 
tion termed crystaline, and for exhibiting the solobility, &c. of a sak, (all ofirfaidi 
properties arc totally opposed to its ^ital properties and cannot co-exisT with tiieta) 
when nnited into the form of Cyanate of A mmonia. If we are only acqnaintedwifli Aon 
elements as they exist in organic compoimds, their transposition into a crjvtafiiie 
salt would bo almost as marrolous to ns as the opposite chan^ is now. If tMs Illail 
organizability or yitality be admitted (as we conceive logical proof to have beenpfci 
that it mnst) of a property of a largo projjortion of what we call inorganic mate, fa 
there any such wonderful difficulty in imagining that it may be brought into phj m 
some other manner than by the agency of a pre-existing germ ! We think not J 

In addition to this theoretical proof, we hare still more startling etidenee tkl 
animal life has been called into existence in some other mode than floii aii org>M 
germ or egg. L^e hat been developed from organic materials bjf eiectricitp, A femkr 
of ex|>erimcnts have been performed by accurate manipulators, which do not le«4ei» 
least room for doubt, and the result is, that from a deadly poison by the action rfdee- 
tricity, were caUed into existence a number of living animals beloii^g to the tetf 
spiders — and named acari. This life then may be supposed to have arisen £ram iW- 
jnnctirm of drcumstanees under which animal life can be developed ; and we tmaA 
but beliero that such conjunctioa4 have frequently occurred. It has before bM 
stated that all animals and vegetables grow by cellular growth — from a cell. Sadiedfa 
(micHMWopically the same) have been prbduced by passing a current of eleetridty fhrdo^ 
fluid albumen ; and it has been previously shown that this albumen can be artifidil^ 
produced. Again. — It is evident that the production of animal life takte phee h 
some othfer manner than from eggs, or from tho womb of a similar preceding iaJnil 
orgimimtion — ^for animals have been discovered in the brain — in the inside itflhseft^ 
and in many other parts of the body, in which there is no communication from irifih 
out. It may be objected that these found tlicir way into these cavities £rom the blood- 
vessels ; but these were &r too small to have allowed the passage of eitiier the en 
or the animals. There are, in addition to all this evidence, a series of huetB^ to whowm 
ereoHon has not ceased even in tho modem time — ^i. e. — ^that animated bodies eiaJfMf 
sponianeousfy to arise from inorganic materials. For example, there are inseotspeco- 
^iar to the domesticated pig — ^to prepared wool — to chocolate — ^to wine — ^to beeri iutj— 
yet those insects must havo como into existence in comparative recent tinies, and tut- 
not be said to have progenitors. From all these facts we are justified in cooiing to dtf 
conclusion that it is highly probable that animal life had its origin in a pemUi&r tmr 
jitncOon of drcumstanees in un-organixed bodies— for which ecnjunctioh the Omiif 
previously so adapted the original atoms to fit them for the development of rnnMifSIt* 
It has been shown that in all these cases only simple forms have heen apontaiieealr 
produced — and we find, in the. history of creation, recorded in Qeology, that the iMpt 
forms first appeared, ' Then comes the question, — How did the higher and more prtW 
animids and plants come upon the scene 1 By distinct and separate creatioitt f — Hie* 
Improved states of atmosphere and light, and food — the necessity for different hrikb 
even now^ in a very short period^ make important alterations in the <diaraeter tfA 
oatward appearance of animals. — What must have been the inagnitilde of these dM 
acting through thousands of centuries ? And are we not justified in con^nding lidkr 
that some of the fish species have been developed into land-breathing reptiles, UstaoA 
a gradual and imperceptible progress, and the intermarriage of the mdre h^W- 
developed species, whose progeny retained permanently the peculiarities of both tM 
parents ; and that after the same manner, step by step, the higher animals hav6 been 
produced, and by intermarriage have been rendered permanent.! There are onlv two 
theories on the question of the ori^ of animal life, and the different forttu of amnib 
we see upon the earth — ^the one is that of development^ the other, that of a a e pit e 
creative nat for each separate species and variety of animals. — The lattei'can be ehevB 
to be improbable, and further, unworthy of the wisdom which must be ascribed to 
the Creator of all things. 

.The different species of cephalopods — ^for example — are divided only hj the diiA^ 

ent markings on their shells, — and shall we consider that a separate fiat of miatinn 

was necessary to wrinkle the shells of the cephalopods \ — or more ralioilally soppoMy 

as there k evidence to show, tluA these )eii;i«cna\ c\vaxi^» T««nlt ftem the dltfaMioe cf 
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things about them. The state of the nerrons system exactly corresponds to the mental 
powers of the animal. There is noity however throughout ; the plan is every where 
the same. From the first simple traces of nervous* filaments, in the lowest and most 
simple forms, to the completed form of brain and spinal cord m the vertebrated animals 
and Man — ^the chain is every where complete. The brain of the vertebra is merely 
an expansion of the anterior ganglia of the articulata — the superior organ of the for* 
mer appearing only a fiorther development of the inferior organ of tlie mtter. 

There is every reason then to believe that the mind of man is constituted upon 
the same plan as is that of animals, and.the on/y difference consists in its superiority. 
The difference is only in degree, and is not greater than that which exists between the 
infant and adult human creature. There is no specific difference. We see animals 
capable of affection, jealousy and envy ; they are liable to flattery, inflated with pride^ 
dejected by shame ; they are tender to their young as human parents, and as fiuthful 
to their trust as the most confidential servants. The Horse remembers his accus- 
tomed roads and his master's houses of call, learns the laws of driving, shows attach- 
ment and gratitude to those by whom he is well treated, joins in the spirit of the chase 
as warmly as his rider, and is startled by marvellous and unexpected objects as a man 
is and manifests surprise as distinctly. The Dog has a tenacious memory, and adds 
to all the mental qualities which we discover in &e horse others which are more unex- 
pected — ^for he proves himself possessed of fancy and imagination, /or he dreams. Cats 
shut up in rooms will endeavour to obtain their liberation by pulling a latch or ringing 
A bell. The members of a rookery have often been observed to take turns in supply- 
ing the needs of a family reduced to orphanhood. All these are acts of reason and m 
no respect differ from similar acts of men. Irutinot is only anotlier term for mind ; ii 
M mind in a lower stage of DEVELOPMENT. 

The lower animids manifested mental phenomena long before man existed. '^ While 
^ yet there w^s no brain capable of working out a mathematical problem, fhe economy 
of the six-sided figure was exemplified by the instincts of the bee. The Dog and Ele- 
phant pre-figured the sagacity of Man. The peacock strutted, the turkey blustered, 
ftnd the cock fought for victory just as human beings afterwards did and still do. Our 
^Ity of imitation, on which so much of our amusement depends, was exercised by 
themocking-bird ; and the whole tribe of monkeys must have walked about the pre-human 
world, playing off those tricks in which we see the comicality and mischief-making of 
ottp characters so curiously exaggerated." Instinct and reason differ only in degree : 
^U faculties are instinctive. The grades of mind, like the forms of being, are mere stages 
of development. But while by this relationship — this identity of our mental orogani- 
zation — Humanity claims kindred with the lowest animals— Man is at the same time 
?^ngly distinguished by his'great advance in development. He has veneration prompt- 
^g him to worship ; hope, which carries his thoughts t)eyond the bounds of time ; 
^^^'^ntiousnesSf ymich. teaches the beauty of rectitude; and benevolence, which teaches 
^^ to imitate, in some feint and humble measure, the most lovely attributes of hie 
Ahnighty Father. Shall we say then that this theory gives man an unworthy posi- 
tion ! No. While on the one hand it shews him his humble origin, it shews him on the 
other his superiority over all created things ; and while, also, it shows the utmost 
perfections of his organization typified in the lower animals which went before him, it 
shows him at the same thne that " the face of God is reflected in the organization of 
"^*P> as a little pool reflects the glorious sun. It points to a state of intimate relation 
of individuals towards society, towards the external world and towards things above 
this world. No individual is integral or independent ; he is xmly part of an extensive 
V^ce of social mechanism. 

Thus the whole of creation is complete on one princi|)le. The masses of spaco 
M^ formed by law \ law makes them in due time the theatres of existence for plants 
^d animals ; sensation, disposition, and intellect, are all in like manner developed and 
sustained in action by LAW. The inorganic kingdom of nature has one final and 
comprehensive law— GRAVITATION ; the other great department of mundane 
things, rests in like manner upon another and thai is DEVELOPEMENT. Peradven- 
jufe some mysterious connexion or relationship may be discovered to exist between 
these two — ^there may a time come when " tliese shall not be all twain, but only 
l^i^anches of one still more comprehensive law, the expression ot a unity flowing 
«»Daediately from the ONE who is FI ST an LAST.'» 
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Until better argmnents are addueed against it, the tfaeoiy of "PmoGmxssiTK Detbu)?* 
UBTt mnfli be eonsidered as the true explanadoa of dw origiit of osganie natara, 
** Bat the idea that anj of the lover anirnal^ have been in anj vaj egneenifld ^ 
the origin of man, is not this degrading r* Degrading is a tesm cJ4nc«hre of a notioii 
of the human mind, and the homan mind is haUe to pvejnfieeB vlndi prereot id 
BotioDB firom being inrariaUy correct. Were we aeq[iaunted far the first timevidi fls 
circun istancea attending the production of an indiTidiial of oar raee, we wa^tA equity 
tfainlc them degrading, and be eager to den j them, and exdnde them from tiie admft- 
ted truths of nature. Kno«-ing thvt &ct fiimifiariT, and bejond contgaffic tk n, i 
bealthj and natoral mind finds no difBcoltj in regarding it conplacentlj, so afao oi 
beeoming aware of the genetic history of our species, we mig^it expect a ratiaoal aed 
well -ordered mind to receive the idea with sobmission, as a Tiew of the maimer is 
whidi dirine providence has been plea<^ in this instance to work. The fedmr dae 
to early generations is the half-pitying benevolence which we daily bestow npandiU- 
hood. It follows that the btill earlier generations, antecedent to the perfectioa of tt0 
hiunan type, ought to be regarded i»ith an extension d the same feeiing — the bmBI- 
cation of it whidi humane natures daily exemplify in th^ treatment of the Hbbk 
^nim^lH, Our children, it may be said, are the representatives of the first simfhal 
fanpalsivc men of the earth ; the lower animals represent the earlier pre-fanmaB Bh^i 
of life. The right conception of the case is that in these stages we are not to kwk iv 
what is venerable, but, on the contrary, for what is humble and elementary. A dN( 
moral principle seems involved in the history of the orig^ of man. He ia At 
undoubted chief of all creatures, and, as such, may well have a rharartfir and date- 
rity, in some respects, peculiar and far exalted above the rest ; bat it appears that Im 
relation to them is, after all, one of kindred. Along with his authority over them, be 
It^ears from nature an obligi^on to abstain from wantonly injuring them ; and, as fa 
as posnble, to cherish and protect them. We do not suifidently reflect on the re^eet- 
able qualities of the lower animals. But we must go to the dog for a type of the Tir- 
toe of fidelity, and to the bee for industry. The parental affection of many animabii 
not below if it is not considerably above, that of human mothers. Man bo 
where exemplifies the virtoe of patience in the practical perfection in whidi we see it 
in the horse, and many other creatures which become the slaves of his ccmvenienee. 
fio where does he display that perfect moderation in wants. Alas I lor man's boaisted 
superiority — in how many respects does it £eu1, beside the unassoming meritB of A* 
mere commonality of nature !" 

There no reason why we should not regard man as being especiaDy (in aeoofdauM 
with his position as the head or chief of all animals) endowed with an immortal qirii) 
at the same time that his ordinary manifestations of mind are looked npon as snofk 
phenomena, resulting from organization, those of the lower animais being precMf At 
same in character though developed in narrower limits. The irregularis of nw 
phenomena is only in appearance ; for, when we take the mass instead of the individdl 
there is quite as much luuformity in these manifestations as in other natural phenooMit> 
For instances. The weather is proverbially uncertain — ^but ** the rain which fafli ■ 
any particular place in any five years is precisely the same as the quantity whicfai^ 
in any other five years at the same place.*' It is absolutely imposrable to predict afiBJ 
cue Frenchman that during the next year he will commit a crime, but it is ekt' 
lulely certain that one in every six hymdred and fifty of the French people will do ao— 
the temptations to crime being everywhere invariable over a sufficiently wide range of 
time. Mistakes and oversights and acciden^ are of regular occurrence, for it is fooDd, 
in the post-offices of large cities, that the number of letters put in without addreases it 
yeat by year the same. 

Among clerks, during a series of years, one in 500 per annum is found to1l>e dis- 
honest, when a vast number are the subjects of examination — and so the most iiTe|a- 
lar and accidental circumstances are really found to be subject to rules and limits. 
Thisregularity of moral affairs fully proves their being under some fixed law. Mf» 
is an enigma only as an individual ; in the mass he is a mathematical problem. Mental 
phenomena must henceforth be examined as other natural things and lose their meta- 
nhysical character ; the distinction between physical and moral is annulled. Mind in 
Man is dependent upon his bl^in, and its manifestations are as obedient to law as aU 
other organic phenomena. Mind in animals is furnished to them in varied pn^*^ 
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things aboat them. The state of the nerroos system exactly corresponds to the mental 
povvers of the animal. There is unity however throughout ; the plui is every where 
the same. From the first nmple traces of nervous* filaments, in the lowest and most 
simple forms, to the completed form of brain and spinal cord m the vertebrated animals 
and Man — ^the chain is every where complete. The brain of the vertebra is merely 
an expansion of the anterior ganglia of tne articulata — ^the superior organ of the for- 
mer appearing only a further development of the inferior organ of the latter. 

There is every reason then to believe that the mind of man is constituted upon 
the same plan as is that of animals, and.the on/y difference consists in its superiority. 
The difference is only in degree, and is not greater than that which exists between tlie 
infant and adult human creature. There is no specific difference. We see animals 
capable of affection, jealousy and envy ; they are liable to flattery, inflated with pride^ 
dejected by shame ; they are tender to their young as human parents, and as fidthfiil 
to their trust as the most confidential servants. The Horse remembers his accus- 
tomed roads and his master's houses of call, learns the laws of driving, shows attach- 
ment and gratitude to those by whom he is well treated, joins in tJie spirit of the chase 
as warmly as his rider, and is startled by marvellous and unexpected objects as a man 
is and manifests surprise as distinctly. The Dog has a tenacious memory, and adds 
to all the mental qualities which we discover in the horse others which are more unex- 
pected—for he proves himself possessed of fancy and imagination, fw he dreams. Cats 
shut up in rooms will endeavour to obtain their liberation by pulling a latch or ringing 
a bell. The members of a reokery have often been observed to take turns in supply- 
ing the needs of a £unily reduced to orphanhood. All these are acts of reason and m 
no respect differ firom similar acts of men. Irutinot is only another term for mind ; it 
w mnd in a lower stage of DEVELOPMENT. 

The lower animals manifested mental phenomena long before man existed. ''While 
as yet there was no brain capable of working out a mathematical problem, fhe economy 
of the six-sided figure was exemplified by the instincts of the bee. The Dog and Ele- 
phant pre-figured the sagacity of Man. The peacock strutted, the turkey blustered, 
and the cock fought for victory just as human beings afterwards did and still do. Our 
^^ty of imitation, on which so much of our amusement depends, was exercised by 
themocking-bird ; and the whole tribe of monkeys must have walked about the pre-human 
world, playing off those tricks in which we see the comicality and mischief-making of 
our characters so curiously exaggerated." Instinct and reason differ only in degree : 
^11 faculties are instinctive. The grades of mind, like the forms of being, are mere stages 
of development. But while by this relationship — this identity of our mental orogani- 
zation — Humanity daims kindred with the lowest animals — Man is at the same time 
?^ngly distinguished by his'great advance in development. He has veneration prompt- 
^g him to worship ; hope, which carries his thoughts beyond the bounds of time ; 
^eientiousness fWmch teaches the beauty of rectitude; and benevolence^ which teaches 
^ to imitate, in some feint and humble measure, the most lovely attributes of his 
Almighty Father. Shall we say then that this theory gives man an unworthy posi- 
^on ! No. While on the one hand it shews him his humble origin, it shews him on the 
other his superiority over all created things ; and while, also, it shows the utmost 
perfections of his organization typified in the lower animals which went before him, it 
shows him at the same time that " the face of God is reflected in the organization of 
^^f as a little pool reflects the glorious sun. It points to a state of intimate relation 
of individuals towards society, towards the external world and towards things above 
^is world. No individual is integral or independent ; he is xmly part of an extensive 
P^ce of social mechanism. 

Thus the whole of creation is complete on one principle. The masses of spaco 
are formed by law ; law makes them in due time the theatres of existence for plants 
^d animals ; sensation, disposition, and intellect, are all in like manner developed and 
sustained in action by LAW. The inorganic kingdom of nature has one final and 
comprehensive law — GRAVITATION ; the other great department of mundane 
™g8, rests in like manner upon another and that is DEVELOPEMENT. Peradven- 
JjU^ some mysterious connexion or relationship may be discovered to exist between 
these two— &ere may a time come when " these shall not be all twain, but only 
branches of one still more comprehensive law, the expression ot a unity flowing 
«iniediately from the ONE who is FI ST an LAST.'» 
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The reviewer here concludes his notice of this remarkable hook^ which has caused 
a sensation nnequalled by any publicaticm which has issaed from me press for muj 
years. The statements which appear at first sight so startling are c^kfanly nrged, and 
supported by an array of facts which cannot be gainsaved ; and the book is written in 
a spirit of candour and moderation which is sordy lacced by manj of its reviewen^ 
who, valiant for their pre-conceived opinions, have preeipitately and apparently with* 
out more than cursory observation, condemned a meray upon tlie aole grounds tlttt 
it did not agree with their ideas, &nd their system of rel^oiu 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship, soul of all our joys. 

Fountain of our earthly bfiss ; 
Thine it is to share our sighs ; 

Tliine to comfort in distress. 

Thine to sipile, when others scorn. 
Thine when sickness blasts to cheer ; 

Thine to weep with those who mourn ; 
Thine to dry the fiUling ioKr. 

Thine to soothe the hour of grief; 
Tliine true sympathy to show ; 
^ Thine the power to give relief 4 

Thine to raise the low'ring brow. 

Thine to watch the wasting form ; 
Thine to smooth the dying bed ; 
Thine to weep when sorrow's storm 
Lou'rs around the loved one's head. 
Ilulmey April n, \UB, M. W. 



jipril 17, lUQ, 



LINES TO AN ABSENT FRIEND, 

BY THE EDITOB. 

Each book I take, each silent song, 

Each place I haunt still speaks of thee. 
In Memory's gamer, treasured long. 

Absent thou art not — cannot be I 
Each crystal wave, with snowy crest, 

That whispers all transparency, — 
The tints that fire the glowing west. 

And paint the clouds ere twilight die, — 
Each violet-bank — each peeping bud, 

Tliat we have often loved to see — 
The willow bending o'er the flood — 

In speechless music tells of thee ! 
And, as the summer passes on, 

As buds to blossoms changed shall be. 
When flowers of spring shall all be gone, 

" Forget-me-nots" shall, speak of thee ! 
Thus shall each passing season bring 

Remembrance of sweet bye-gone hours. 
As new endearments still shaJl spring, 

And Frlendsbx^ ^iidci»tAix^e u^ flowers t 
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TO M. J. 

Where do I see tliee not I When night has spread 
Her dewy cloak, and closed each eye, 

Thy form will come and soft upbnud * 

Smiling until I wish to die ! 

Where do I hear thee not ! In every sound 

When solitude has welcomed me— p 
The very winds, which sigh around, 

Recal thy voice's harmony. 

My thoughts are thine, th5 thou art gone. 

My heart is with thee in the grave. 
Quenched is the light from thee that shone. 

And with it all we joy it gave. 



J, baxtj:r uangley. 



SONNETS. 

BY THOMAS WINN HOLME. 

Wisdom is with the dead ! We may not know 

The secrets of our life, till death reveals 

Its mysteries. Humanity conceals 

The beauty of the spirit-flowers, which blow 

And blossom in the heart. The overthrow 

Of our world-built Babel comes. The appeal 

To man-coined knowledge proveth vain ; we feel 

Its impotence, as pure our spirits grow. 

And in our youth we ever wander on 

In search of happiness already found ; 

But know it not until ils sun is gone. 

And manhood throws a deeper shadow round ; ' 

When riper years show that thoise hours have shone, 

In pictures sweet, through memory's hallowed ground. 



Heaven is within us ; Hell at our conunand ; 

And all the sorrows that around us creep. 

Are but the fruits from seeds by our own hand. 

Which a strong mind would from it instant sweep. 

And beauty only in remembrance keep. 

For woes are useless tombs, that round ua stand. 

Raised by ourselves, upon else Fairy-land, 

Which cause our eyes through life to constant weep. 

Then ever move in hopefulness, and live. 

As though the present were thy paradise. 

And to thyself and others always give 

Glad words instead of ever-streaming eyes. 

And look thou still before, where beauty lies ; 

Then, memory to the Past in gladness only flies 

S, Rusholme Road, Manchester, April 15th, IMS. 
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CHILDHOOD, 

BY THE BDITOB. 

Oh Childhood ! when we call thee back again 
But for a glance, amidst the care and pain 
That mark the later moments of our life. 
How with bright smiles thou seemest to be rife ! 
Like April days, — alternate sun and showers, . 
. With grief— Hke clouds — ^to dim thy rosy hours : 
As in the spring-tide, when the happy earth 
Rejoices in its verdure's glorious birth ; 
The sunshine of thy joy ^ds all thy tears 
And gives a rainbow to our after years— 
A shining pledge to light our onward way — 
A presage fiill of hope for that bright day, 
^hen, from this scene of yet imperfect light. 
We pass to one shall dazzle earthly sight ; 
And re-bom souls shall find a second youth 
In the bright realms of FRIENSHIP, LOVE and TRUTH. 

The happiness of purity is thine ; sweet type of angel thou. 

So fr^sh frt)m GOD, the light of Heaven still lingers on thy brow 1 

Who, as he sits alone, can check the wayward sigh. 

For happiness and innocence in days gone by ! 

Each word of kindness, under- valued then. 

The heart's response — we never know again. 

Amidst the world, the harsh and busy tlirong, 

We lose the murmurs of that pleasant song. 

Which, like the music in the sea-shelPs cave^ 

For ever whispers of its long-lost wave I 

Childhood ! sweet time ! so pure and fancy free — 

How many hopes are concentrate in thee I 

How visions of the future crowd the sight. 

Tinged with a Other's hope and seen by love's own light. 

But fancies of the past, too, dimly rise. 

Whene'er we look upon thy heaven-lit eyes : 

Of that bright spirit-l^d where thou didst dwell. 

Canst thou not speak ? — its gorgeous beauty tell ? 

Ah ! couldst thou say what wonders thou hast seen I 

What hast thou heard 1 — Whence comest ? — Where haa't been, 

In other scenes a trial-life was there, 

Before thine advent to this earthly sphere I 

Ere yet forgotten is that earlier star, 

(In which — so dreamy Platonists declare 

Thy spirit dwelt) oh ! speak, and numb'er o'er 

The beauties of that undiscovered shore ! 

Thy loves ? — Thou joins't them, perchance, in sleep ; 

For smiles in slumber beautify thy lip, 

And rapturous whispers linger on thy tongue. 

Like fragments of some half-forgotten song. 

Thou canst not tell 1— Ah, 'tis not given below 

To learn from whence we came or whither go ; 

But childhood hints to us the fencied past. 

And hopes of childhood cheer us to the last ;. 

For, when we leave this wilderness on Earth 

Faith promiaea ISEV/ CHllAiliOOTi— ^^'CO^^ B1B.T . 
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A BIRTH-DAY ODE. 

BY THE EDITOB. 

Oh, In May, of all beautiful months in the year. 
The spring-flowera most blooming are seen ; 

And the riches of Nature around us appear : 
Fit month for the birth of their Q^een 1 

When the sunlight was brightest, and happiest birds 
* Their songs poured from every tree. 
The leaflets and balm-breathing zephyrs made words, 
That welcomed — ^when light fell on — ^tbee I 

May the sun-light of joy ever brightly shine down. 

And jewel with flowers thy way ; 
May birds, with soul-melodies, still warble on 

Thro* thy life, like a long summer's day ! 

And if breezes too merrily play round the flowers, 

And cause the fair petals to sever, 
^Tis an omen of good — for thus shall thy hours 

With roses be sprinkled for ever 1 



ON THE DEATH OF THE WEAVER POET, WILLIAM THOM, 

OF INVERARY. 

Another branch has withered and is lost to the glorious *' Tree of Literature 1'* 
How sad is the reflection, that Genius however bright, in these days of brotherhood 
must perish through actual want I This may be thought improbable, yet it is, alas ( 
too true. Scotland has seen a second Bums ; and again let him perish. That lean, 
hungry monster, starvation, has again claimed a Poet as a sacrifice. This is in Britain i 
Oh, men, where are your hearts ? Oh, age where is thy shame 1 Whilst Lords 
and Ministers are revelling in their thousands— the Princes of Knowledge, of Truth, 
of Beauty, and of Wisdom are left to perish in their miserable hovels. 




that 

the , _ . 

we shall lose many a bright flower, ere it attains its natural growth. On the Continent, 
the literati, are received, and acknowledged, amongst the highest classes ; the fact, of » 
man being a writer is a sufficient passport to the most fashionable circles. Rank and 
emminence are open to all who act honourably. At home here the case far different, 
a man must be a Hercules indeed, to be noticed, until want hath claimed him for a 
victim, after, which his suffering family may be held up as objects of commisseration 
to some more fortunate sojourner in this valeof tears. The finger of scorn, may bo 
indeed and with justice is pointed at us, and foreigners may ask, (and it is a sore ques- 
tion doubtless to some) what our rulers are about, why such enormous sums are annu« 
ally expended in such senseless extravagance whilst poets and men of science are left 
to their miserable, cheerless, homes, there to pine and die ! Justly and proudly may 
the Frenchmen boast of the fostering protection lent by their goverment to men of 
Letters, of all grades. It is a stain on the annals of English Literature, that its go- 
vernment abandons her best children too often to drag on a weary and miserable ex- 
istence for a few years — ^Uien to die in the very depths Of poverty, unthanked, uncared 
for and forgotten. 

R. H. HUTCHINg. 

Vat. 10— No. »— S. 
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EMANCIPATE THE SHOPMAN. 



BY "YOUNG MANCHESTEB. 
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"I stand 
Before Uiee fw the liTes of thouaandi^ 
♦ • ♦ • 

Who perUh not alone, bat in their fiUI 
Break the fiur-^readbig tendrfls that tlMf feecl. 
And leaTo them nnrtoieleae-" 

TalfonrtTi " Ion/ Act IL Scene /. 

OuB lot has fiillen in stirring times. Great questions have to be discussed ; great 
designs contrived ; great deeds executed. All ranks of society, from the highest to 
the lowest, are agitated by the din of strife and the anticipations of victory. Tbe 
Divine and the Statesman — the Physician and the Man of Science — ^the Manu&ctnRr 
and the Agriculturist —the Artisan and the Labourer, are all at work in different wij^ 
but all working for the same end — Social Improvement. One seeks to raise the 
physical condition of the people, by introducing among them better sanitary rc^ 
tions, and surrounding them with additional and superior Q^easures : another wooUi 
strengthen the intellectual life by education, which shall be sound and suitable, and 
accessible to all : a third aims at moral reformation ; and a fourth at disseminatiiig 
the knowledge, and enforcing the practice of the solemn duties of Religion. 

Now the cause which is - here urged upon public attention, combines all tiiese 
49everal- objects, and therefore claims with multiplied force the strenuous support of 
every individual of each class. It comes forward unaided by the illustration of great 
names, or the influence of high associations : it appeals with the simple eamestneas of 
truth to all who have hearts to feel, and hands to help, in behalf of a suffering and 
meritorious class in society. And the question which it puts is one that cannot and 
must not be treated lightly. The health, the comfort, the usefulness in this worid, 
and blessedness in the next, of hundreds and thousands of living men and women, 
are considerations which none but the criminally heedless or the wilfully wicked ean 
■ or dare b9 indifferent to. 

The appeal is mado to you : to you — the Public, whose patronage ponfers proe- 
perity, whose disapprobation entails ruin, and whose help is never denied to a righteoas 
cause. On that help we rely. Our object is one which you alone have the power 
effectually to promote, and it is both your interest and your duty to exert that power. 

Let ui9 first, however, take a view of what is demanded of us. Among tiie vast 
population of these great towns, there are hundreds of persons, of both sexes, wIioib 
the necessities of the community provide with employment in shops. These peisao^ 
whether male or female, must necessarily have received a fair amount of ednc»tioDii 
order to fit them for the situations they fill. They are (many of them at least) tte 
children of parents in sufficiently good circumstances to have been i|b e to |i|y 
apprenticeship fees with them, sometimes to a handsome amount. Now, whenever m 
can reckon upon the possession of these two advantages — a comfortable homej and* 
fair education — ^we may reasonably infer a greater or less de^ee of sensitiv^ess d 
feeling, a capacity for intellectual improvement, and a zest for domestic happmesk 
Theise are dispositions which if discreetly indulged produce the highest pleasures, as, 
'whe^e thwarted or abused, they prove the greatest curses to their possessors, Fortlier, 
in the course of their occupations, the class whose claims we advocate, aire bnrag^ 
under the direst influence of another powerful agent in mental cultivatioii — that of 
contact with persons (their customers) in nearly every rank of life. By this meaiis a 
great insight is furnished into the varieties of human character and condition, fis wcJl 
f^ into the state of prevailing opinions and maimers. By casual remark, or lengthened 
conversation, the actual experiences of different individuals and classes inay be laid 
open, and a vast amount of information gained, which to any one disposed to use it and 
to profit by it, may prove very valuable. Even when this disposition is wanting, (and 
tho ^leasure we are striving for may develope it in many persons in whom it now 
exists but weakly,) the very fact of a man's being brought under these influences, has 
mgeDeni effect : for in every case it softens , asperities of disposition, rounds mS 
Awkwardneaa of manners, and keep^ \nm xx^ \o i^« %<sii^9B^ V^n^ of the fhr^'^ 
DiodeBf Aud the Advandng mteWigeB&e ol \na o^w\}aa^« 
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Such are the materials upon which this movement has to work. Thousands of 
men t^d women look to you that with these dispositions and advantages — ^these suscep- 
tibilities of goodness and of happiness, thev may be made happier and better members 
of society. This may be done^ and it is for vqu to do it. And in doing so, vou will 
not only accomplish a positive good, but remedy a positive evil. For inasmuch as the 
qui^ifieations we have named, may be made sources of happine8S| when rightly used, 
so may they l^ perversion and abuse welcome the bitter springs of vice and misery. 
And so it is at present ; nor, however we may deplore, can we at all wonder at the 
conse<|uences. when we hav0 made ourselves fiunil^ur with fdl the bearing cf the 
cats, l^or true it is :rr 

— r— r- — Our life Is tinned 
at of her eottne, whenever Mai^ Unnade 
Aa oflbrlng, or a aaerlfloe. a tool. 
Or implement, a paaiive Thing employed 
Am a brute mean, without acknowfed^ent 
Of common iri^t of intcnreet In the en4 ; 
Used or ahuflML as lelilshneaB may prompt 
Say, what can follow for a rational Soul 
Perrerted thus, but weaknen in aU good 
And strength i^ eiril } 

Wordt»ortk>'^ The ^tmnim>* 

The evils whidi arise froni the' custom of keeping shops open nntil a late bouf • 
niBv be daased generally under four h^ads : — 

L— Pliysieal Debility, 
II.— -Mental Barrenness. 
III. — Moral peterioration. 
IV. — Spiritual Destitu^on. 

I. — Phtsioal Dbbilitt is obviously the result of toiathiag anatmesphete, dose, 
sonfincid, and adulterated by dust and the fiimes of gas^— of ooeupyiug with scarcely 
any interruption a standing or a walking position, the former bemg £at which above 
all others is most fittiguing, and exhaustive of the strength ; and of being through the 
whole rax working days engaged in the unvarying round of business, without any 
int^ral, except &tt smallest possible space required for indi^ensable refreshmeift 
and repose. 

II.r— Mkntal BiEBBNNESs Is another sad ccmsequenoe. And how can it be 
otfaerwise t Lons confinement both excludes all opportunity for mental cultivation, 
and so exhatists we strength as to leave no inclination for it. This is the more to be 
Mgpreited, as we have seen that the parties interested are persona of sullcient educa- 
tion to be able to participate in those high delights which intellectual pursuits so x^pbly 
aflbrd to such as love to explore the treasures which lie hidden there. And who, 
liaving tasted these, does not lament that they should be lost to others so cf^ble of 
appreciating and so anxious to enjoy them t Who knows, but there may be amongst 
ih^ crowd of these younff and energetic men, many a heart ^^ pregnant with celestial 
fire," which only wants due preparation and opportunity for display, in order to burst 
fasih in blazing beams whieh shall irradiate the world I O who can tell, but there 
may be among them, some, aye many, gifted with the skill to ** wake to ecstacy the 
living lyre,'^ or make the silent page eloquent with* the sublime utterances of wisdom ! 
In such a rank of life as theirs, or near akin thereto, was Shakspeare born, and 
J<dinsaii, and Southey ; and so was that other shopkeeper's son, who became one of 
the brightest ornaments of the English Church and Nation, and the ablest defonder of 
the Christian Religion — Bishop Butler,— the immortal author of the ^ Analogy'' t 
And if there be, perchance, such men as these, in that vast body which now sues to 
vou for help — ^and who shall toy that there are not I — and if there be, witfam the 
breasts of some among them, such spirits as can suffer and can dare ; of stoop to 
gentle offices, or rise to high achievements ; melt at the call of pity, or fire with valou|! 
at the summmis to the battle which we all must wage : if there be l^earts so fitted 

" To giapplA w|th thf) miseries of this time/ 

anrely the oonuderaiaon of such results as we have glanced at, if only viewed as of the 
jmnotest possibility, are sufficient to animato your zeal^ and §fiiu on yoav pnergieg^ in 
Hm pnnuit ni anen^ eapnUe of Afibrding muk blessingja. 
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III. — Moral Deterioration is another pemicioas consequence of the system we 
wish to reform. This naturally follows firom mixing always in the same sodety, 
whether it he congenial or not, — ^from having no recreating pnrsoits, no social or 
domestic pleasores, no cheering Future to look forward to, only the weary and 
distiasteful Present, in which they lead a merely animal existence, which po ooo s aos no 
pleasures but those which minister to the gratiiicatioh of the animal appetites. It if 
a fiict, which we challenge any one to dispute, that when young men are tluown into 
the constant society of companions whom they have not chosen, they make one another 
worse, weakening each other's lingering virtues, and strengthening eadi others 
growing vices, uidess they have the means of counteracting these injurioos influtttfes 
by those of congenial society, or, better still, of Home. And it is another fiict, uat 
no man can live a life of unbroken and incessant labour. He must have wm» 
pleasures — some recreations. If those which are worthy, pure, and laudable, an 
accessible to him, so much the better ; if not, he will fly to those which are impure and 
unworthy ; if his better self — his mond and intellectual being is denied the high enjof- 
ments appropriate to its c&pabilities, his baser part will wallow in other pleasures, it 
once degrading, vicious, and sinful. 

IV. — The&ct must be self-evident that whenever these conditions exist, anf 
sense of Religion is not to be looked for, and indeed the Spiritual DESTiTUiiosdt 
the whole class, is, with some shining exceptions, very sad indeed. 

Such are the evils you are now called upon to remedy. You have the Power to 
do so; and the exercise of this power is in accordance with your own interest, and tha 
strongest dictates of duty.- You may do it easily, yet most effectually. In only three 
ways can it be done at ail. One is by Legislative enactment, another by private eom- 

{>act ainong the proprietors of shops ; and. the third, by the public. The first is not 
ikely to be tried^ and if it vipre, could only be. partially successful, for whenever the 
interest of the purchaser and of the seller, were united in opposition to the Law, it 
would be broken without much fear of consequences. The second plan could only sac- 
ceed if every individual member of each trade agreed with the rest. But entire una- 
nimity among large bodies of men is rarely found, especially when self-interest has 
such a direct influence upon the question as here. One dissentient could defeat the 
efforts of a whole neighbourhood, and so there would be small hopes of suocess 
firom that plan. The public alone can do what neither of the former have power or will to 
do.. You, the public, by a little exertion and self-denial, may make it unnecessary to keep 
open the shops beyond acertain hour, and then, as the burning of gas is both expensive and 
dangerous, besides being in many cases destructive of the colours, if not also injuri- 
ous to the fabrics of some articles kept for sale, considerations of economy would pre- 
vail where the dictates of humanity were unheeded, and the work would be aooom* 
pli^ed. 

Let it be remembered too that much has been done already. The subject ii 
not now started for the first time. It has been before the world for several years, tM 
has been generously, zealously, and ably supported. The assistants are unanimous ii 
asking for it, and many of their employers — the most opulent and influential tanoagk 
them — are in favour of granting the boon. They are willing to lead the way, hoi 
are checked and thwarted by others who are behind them both in influence and 
generosity. 

Here therefore the appeal is made to step in between the disputaniiy 
—-to encourage and support those who are anxious to do right, — ^to firown the 
malcontents into submission, — to help us to complete the conquest, — and to share with 
us the victory. To this you are urged by the considerations of your own ircrsREST, aa 
well as by the imperative commands of dutt. In truth, the two can never be 
dissociated, for whatever is a man's duty, is his true interest ; and that which Kee 
beyond the sphere of his own proper duty is not to his real interest, however epeaaiMif 
it may appear to be so. But it is plainly your interest to have these men and women 
good, and happy, and useful mem})ers of society, and it is your duty to make them so. 
It is undeniably your interest that, along with tJie rest of the surrounding population, 
these sickly occupants of unhealthy shops, should be healthy, robust and ^eerfol ; 
and it is your duty for this purpose to gain them some respite from too laborious 
employments, that the book of Nature may no longer be a sealed book to them, its 
myrmd wonders and beauties unvalued and unknown. It is your intercMt that tht 
powers which Grod has s^ven them «\io\]i<iixQ\^^'c inaa\m^ ^eoIAt^) voftoUoii, nor rol in 
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demding sensuality, nor be perverted to purposes of mischeif and wickedness ; and 
it 18 your duty — ^your solemn bounden duty to avert this, to give these heaven-bom 
powers a heavenward purpose, and so to help on that blessed epoch to which the spirit 
loves to look through lUl the clouds that lower upon the Present, — ^to hasten that happy 
Fature whoi more shall see that their best interest is served by doing their duty, and 
spending their strength in making God's will to be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Turn not away from this appeal. Listen to it ; hold it ; act upon- it. Life oonsiBta 




^ a time to live and a time to die." 

But though this be your interest, do not act from so low a motive. Obey the 
nobler impulse. Do it because it is just ; because it is right ; because it is tour duty. 
Then trust the issue, assured that it wiU be such as shall abundantly reward yon. 



THE FAIRY MYTHOLOGY OF ENGLAND. 

BY W. COOKE STAFFORD. 

''Thb Fairies" — ^beautiful creations of the olden time — ^when imagination peopled 

earth and air, hill and dale, land and water, with bright intelligences, whoso business 

it was to watch over favoured mortals, and to counteact the dark spells of the evil genii, 

with which, according to popular tradition, creation termed — whcro are yo now I A 

modem poet tells us — 

The enehftntments, the delightc, the visionB all— 

Te are flown. 
Beautiful flotions of our fat^iers, wove 



In Superstition's web, when Time was young. 
And fondly lored and cheri^'d — ^ye are flown 
Before the wand of science ! Hills and vale^ 



Mountains and moorlands— ye have lost 

The elfln visions that so blest the sight 

In the past days romantic. Nought is heard 

Now in the leafV world but earthly strains. 

Voices yet sweet, of breese, of birds, and brook. 

And waterfall : the day is dlent elm. 

And night is strangely mute ! • 

Shall we recall a few of these traditions, and record some traits of tho ancient 
people's belief I The task is a pleasant one, let us essay it. 

The popular faith in fairies has existed in England for ages ; and they are, by fiur, 
the most interesting of all the my thologjical personages, a belief in which was once an 
article in every popular creed. Chaucer teUs us, that in the days of King Arthu]>— 

The Sf -Queen, with her jolly company. 
Danced foU oft in many a greene mead. 

And some trace the opinions relative to fiE^ries to the traditions derived fit>m tho 
druidical superstitions. That the aboriginal Britons believed in fairies appears highly 
probable, frx)m the mmilarity of features which is observable between the sprites of 
England and those of Wales and Ireland, But whether they did or not, ''our Saxon 
ancestors," as Dr. Percy observes, "long before they left their German forests, be- 
lieved in the existence of a kind of diminutive demon, or middle species between men 
and spirits, whom they called Dwergar or dwarfe." They attributed many wonderful 
(Properties to these dwarfs, which were common to all the Teutonic tribes under differ- 
ent names. In the Edda ^Scandinavian mythology), we find the words Alfa, and Elvea 
used tot the whole tribe of fSairyland. 

On the name elves. Sir Walter Scott remarks, that ''it is of Gothic origin, and 
probably signified simply a spirit of the lower order. Thus the Saxons had not only 
dun-elfin, berg-elfin, and munt'elfin, spirits of the downs, hills, and mountains, but also 
f eld-elfin, woden-elftn, sae-elfin, .and waier-e(fin, spirits of the fields, of the woods, of 
the seas, and of the wfkters." 

* Cacrlogton't Dartmoor, 
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As the Celts, the Danes, ihe Goiiis, and the If ontums, contribated id pec^le Ene- 
Isnd, so its fikiry teyihologj uu'takM of some of the distinetite fbstores of the eteeds 
of each of those people ; and the seTerbr portions of their belief irill be found smeBo- 
rated hj ihe adnuxtore of Oriental and dassieal superstitions t tat the Buries of £i^- 
land possess some of the qnalities of the dttergas of Scandinatia, the perU of Perna, 
and of the srlTan deities of dassie mythology. 

The fimries, seem, Kke madkmd, to have beetl divided into elaases : ifaegrlud 
their King Oberon ; and their Queen Titanis and Mab, with their attendants kA 
gnards of hondnr.f These were spirits of the nobl6r kind, who HcMted in air, sdd 
loved as old Lilly tells hs, ''the sonuiem side of hills, moofiiidns, and gtot^.'* Th6f 
protected those mortals they fiivoured/and brought good Itick to th^ housed they patro- 
nised. Their dwelling was in ''a curious park, paled rotmd abodt With pick-te^ ; a 
house made all with moth^-of-pearl ; an ivor^ tennis-4$otvt ; a litittaeg pSlHour ; A sh 
phire dahry-room ; a ginger hall ; chambers of agate ; kitcheiis all of dhrystal ; the 
jacks being gold, the spits of Spanish needles.'** Ants, flies* eggs, fleas' thighs in 
scollops, butterflies* brains dissolyed in dewj with glow-worms' hearts, and sacking 
mites, formed their food ; and at night they assembled 

On hill, in dale, forest, or meadj 
By^ared fountain, or by nUh j bro^. 
Or on the beached margin of the sea. 
To dance their ringlets to the whistling wind. 

They loved to sport in the moon-beams ; and revelled in the luxury of a fine at' 
mosph^re, when the heavens were thick-set with diamonds ill the shape of stars. Then 

Irhere pigmy king and little fairy qneen 
In cihuing dantes gambolled oh the greeh. 
While tonefol sprites a merry concert made. 
And airy music warbled though the shade.'* 

In their dances they left traces behind them, which were of a circular shape, and 
are known by the name of '* Fairy Rings." ^hese rings were considered charmed spots. 
No one was found hardy enough to ^ep within theM^ ^^ bjr to doing, the fairies ob' 
tained power over him ; aild th6 maiden^, when gathering May-dew for a cosmetie, 
always left what they saw upon the fiury rings, lest the spmes should, out of revenge 
for their taking it,, spoil their beauty. 

• Another class of fairies wefe an industrious hfieful ^d. '* They have in Eng- 
land," says Gervare, of IHburyf in his Otid ttkptrUUef *' oertain demons, though I 
know not whether I should call tiiem demons^ or figures of secret aUd unknown generatioD. 
* * * It is their nature td emhtkck the aiii^le ttfe i^ comfortable fiirmw ; 
and when, on account of their domestic wof k, they ate sittidg tip at night, when the 
doors are i^ut, they warm themsdves lit the fli«^ atid Uk^ little firdgd 6ilt bt tilCar bo- 
soms, roast them on the eoalef and eat them. The^ liav6 the eotllxienluicd ot M iMfly 
with Wrihkled ehe^k^, and ih^y ate of a vetv small stattirs, not belifg fidte bfitf m 
inch high. Iliey weal" little patdied HtuetSj tmd if anithing is loM^ ttttiffi^ H h 
horiie^ dfi abf iaboridtis work to be doiie, they lend a haiid ^ teid finiiih mmUr Uxm 91 
man would. It is their nature to have the power to servsi and not to injure ; H^i 
have, however, one little m^e cf tttlfioyihg; Wh^tf lit Ih9 uncertain shades of ni^ 
ihe ^ngHi^ aare riding anywhere alone, the Fortune (so old Gervase terms the furf) 
somjBiames invisibly joins the horseman ; and, when he has aopomptoied him k gpn 
^hile he at Uust takes the reins^ imd leads ihe horso into il i^i^ghbouring idlougk ; iroei 
the imiinal is ^ed andflotindering in the mire, oft goes the Ptfrtnne WiSi a Idiia Ua^ 
and by spori of this kind he mocks the simplicity of mankind." 

John HeywoodisletiS scrupulous thail GervAse { he does not hesitats te Mn fte 
finries with demond ) he says : — 

In John milleslus Snt m«n xday tesd 

Qf derlb in Sairmatia honoured. 

Call'd Kotri, or ELobaldi, (sack as we 

Pugs and hobgoblhis call ; their awelliittff iMr 

In <k>rnerif of old hijuimi l«t§f frequentM. 

St beneath statAs of Wood; and these eonvent^^ 
'ake felurful noise in buttries and in dalHes ; 

4 diiatloef calls l>luto and l>ropeittne t^e king and ({aeeii 6f tfie filOiilm, 
* Randolph's Amyntas^ or the Impossible Bi^-^ 
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Bobin (JoodfeUowi some, some oaU them f alilM i 
In BoUcarie rooms these uproars keep. 
And beat at doors to wake men frem their sleep. 
Seeming to force locks, be they ne'ef so strong. 
And keeping Christmas gambols all night long. 



Robin Goodfellow is the most individualised of the fairies, if we except perhaps 
Queeen Mab, who is immortalised by Shakspere's description of her, with which all 
our readers must be so familiar, that is unuecessary to quote it. Ben Johnson also 
enumerates the qualities of Mab, in a passage which is not so well known. 



Such is Mab ; who 



This is Mab, the mistress fairy. 
That does nightly rob the dairy ; 
And she can nurt, or help the chnrhing. 
As she please, without discerning. 
3he that pinches country wenches 
If they rub not clean their benches. 
And with sharper nail reinembers 
When they rake not up their embers. 
But if so, they chance to feast her, 
In a shoe she drops a tester ; 
This is she that empties cradles. 
Takes out children, puts in ladles. 
Trains forth midwlves in her slumber, 
With a sieve the holes to number, 
And then leads them from their burrows. 
Home, through ponds and water-furrolrs. 
She can start ottr Franklin's daughters. 
In their sleep, with shouts and laughters ; 
And on sweet St. Anna's night. 
Feed them with a promised sight. 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Whieh an empty dream dlscorers.* 



Plaits the manes of horses in the night, ' 
And bakes the elf>lock8, in fool dottish hairs. 
Which, once entai^led, foul misfortune bodes) 



She may be considered the Queen of those dark spirits, who can only frequent 
the '' glimpses of the moon!" while the fair and gentle Titania reigns over those 
Buperior intelligences, to whom day and night are ■like — and who, 'being 

Spirits of another sort. 
Have with the morning's lote full oft made sport. 
And like gfty foresters the wild groves tread, 
Bven tin the eastern gate all fiery red. 
. Opening on Neptune, with full-blessed beams. 
Turns into yellow gold^ his salt green streams^ ' 

Robin Goodfellow was a merry sprite, t^ith a spice of devilty in his composition. 
He delighted in playing tricks — ^practical jokes — ^upon travellers and others, whom he 
would deceive by various protean trausformationd ; at the same time, he would assist 
the servants in their household drudgery : biit for such sei^icfrs he required to be re- 
warded. Reginald Scott says — '^ Indeed, your grandam's inaids were wont to set a 
bowl of milk before Incubus and his cousin, Robin Goodfellow, fgr grinding of malt or 
mustard, and sweeping the house at midnight ; arid you have adso heard, that he would 
chafe exceedingly, if the maid, or goodwife of the house, having compassion of his 
nakedness, laid !any clothes for him, besides his mess of white bread apd milk, which 
was his standing fee ; for in that case, he saith, * What have we here ? JJemten^ 
^mten ; here will I never more tread iior stampen !' " J 

Besides the terrestrial fairies, there was another species, supposed to live in mines, 
where they were often heard to imitate the actions of the wbrkmeji ; and they had 
great skill in forging and working metals. 

A prevalent belief in the olden time was, that the £uries stole or exchanged 
ehildren. We have seen what Ben Johnson says of Queen Mab ; and Shakspere 
recognises this article in the popular creed, when he makes Henry IV. wish it could 
he proved 

That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged; 
In cradle clothes, 

* Mask of The Satyr, t Midsummer fiiigkts Dream, 

% The World nf Witchcraft discovered. 
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Hotspur for Harry, Drayton mentions the same propensity in his Npmphidkh-' 

Than when a child hap to be got^ 

That after prorea an idiot. 

When folk peroeire it thriveth not. 

The fault therein to smother, — 
Some Hilly, doating, bralnlesB calf. 
That understands things by the half. 
Says that the ftilry left this aulf 

And took away the other. 

Such were some of the siipcrBtitions in which our ancestors belioTod ; supcntitioDi 
that lingered amongHt uh till a very recent period— even if they are yet cntird; 
extinguished. In the early part of the last century, the winter evening's conYem- 
tion used often to turn on ^iries, which were then seriously believed in : and Boom 
tells us that people would aliinn they had " frequently been seen and heard ; uji 
that they were some still living who luid been stolon away by them, and confined aevei 
years," Mr. Kei^htly has conventcd ^nth a girl from Norfolk, who said she had ofta 
soon fairies ; and also witli a person from Somerset who seemed to have no doubt tf 
their actual existence. We have seen a curious conical stone, found near Shotei^ 
Norfolk, and were told tliat similar ones arc often found there. The people call Ika 
" Fairy -loves," and say, while tliey keep one in their honse, they will never «il 
broad. We have also heard the people in the remote parts of the West Riding 4 
Yorksliire talk of tlie '* Boggart," a domestic sprito of the Robin Groodfellow spedoL 
In Hampshire, DevonHhire, and Cornwall, they believe, to this day, in the traditkM 
of the ** Pixies ;" but generally, the march of science has destroyed the dx«mflf 
imagination in which our ancestors loved to revel : we have reality instead of ranum 
—the useful instead of the ideal. Even our poets now seldom call to their aid tte 
*• Fairy Mythology " of our ancestors. Hood however, has done so in his PIm fir 
the MidtummerU Fairies ; and Southey, in his Joan qf Arc, has tho following boiBli* 
ftil passage : — 

There U a fountain in the forest called 

The Fountain of the Fairies. When a child. 

With most delighted wonder, I havo heard 

Talcs of the elfin tribe, that on its banks 

Hold midnight revelry. An ancient oak. 

The goodliest of Uie forest, grows beride ; 

It ever has been dcem'd their fav'rite tree. 

They lore to lie, and rock upon its loaves. 

And bask them in the sunshine. Many a time 

Hath the woodman shown his boy where the dark round 

On the green sward beneath its boughs bewrays 

Their nightly dance, and bid him spare the tree. 

Fancy had cast a spell upon the placo 

And mode it holy : and the villagers 

Would say, that never evil thing approached 

TTnfumished there. The strange and fearftil pleasoro t 

That filled me by that solitary spring 

Ceas'd not in riper years ; and now it woko 

Deeper delight^ and more mysterious awe. 

No notices have been received by the present Editor for this number, 

Mart {aged* 

Ob the |l«th March, 1848, at the Parish Church of Eochdale, Frov.D.G. M. JoMDhBiOov rf 
the Poor Man's Friend Lodge, Rochdale District, to Miss Sarah Thompson, of the same town. 

All Communications intended to be inserted in the next number^ musi be $emi (it 
by post pre-paid) in before June lOth, addressed to the Editor ^ care of the CorresptitMM 
Secretary, Odd Fellows' Offices, 5, Cross-street, Manchester. " ^ 
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REMARKS ON THE LATE A.M.C. 

A new dynasty having been elected to govern the Order, and greater 
changes than ever yet liave been made in the arrangement of its details, 
having been resolved upon at the A.M.C. at Southampton, inWhitsun-week, 
it will not be amiss to give here a condensation of the proceedings as far as 
regards ihe future management of the Order. 

Among the various reports of the committees appointed for different 
duties we find that the evils of forming new districts, in which a re butfew 
lodges is the subject of a recommendation for the exercise of care and 
the necessity of full statements in support of all applications. 

From the Estimate Committee a very important resolution was sent 
up, which piaterially affected the interests of the Odd Fellows' Magazine, 
and the general management of the details of the Order. Up to this time 
1 large amount of money has passed through the hands of the Directors 
for ornaments, documents, books, &c. This has been supposed to be pro. 
Stable to the Order hitherto, but it devolved a great deal of additional labour 
upon the Officer who had the magement of this — ^the tradmg department^ 
For this, and probably for other reasons which it is unnecessary to state, — 
die above being the most important, — ^the Estimate Committee placed the 
bllowing among their resolutions ; — 

" That this Committee is of opinion that some part of the Trading 
' System of the Order ought to be dispensei mt\i« «sA lo^Tsas&Ti^ ^^Qs^ 
Vol. 10— No. »— T. 
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** General Committee to take into consideration the 84tli Proposition of 
" the Liverpool District, for the alteration of the 258th General Law." 

This resolution mainly contributed to a resolution passed by the Geoenl 
body al the A.M.C. to which we shall presently refer. 

In the next report which comes under our notice the conduct of the 
G.M. and Board of Directors is commented upon and approved. Among 
other resolutions, one refers to the Magazine, and we therefore insert it: 

" 14. We consider the G.M. and Board of Directors were perfectly 
*' justifiable in appointing a temporary Editor to the Magazine." 

With reference to the future, this Committee sti\>ngly recommend tbe 
principle of legalization, and conclude in these words : — 

** The Committee believe that if protection can be obtained for our 
*' funds, and a cordial spirit of union once more animate our Members— 
** the Manchester Unity will yet be numbered amongst the most glorioos 
'* Inslitations of our country, and become a blessing to posterity, which shall 
" know of oar dissensions but by name.*' 

By subsequent resolutions of the General body, it was decided that 
Members of the National Order be allowed to join the Manchester Uui^ 
until the next A.M.C. but that no Member be allowed to be a Member of 
both bodies at one time. The seat of government to renudn at Mandbester- 
That a levy of three half-pence per Member be made upon each Distml, 
aeoordiiig to the January returns. That the stock in the hands of the 
Directors be sold at cost price, and that the trading system be relinquished, 
except in the documents which are necessary to the conducting of the Order, 
(such as Minute Books, Lecture Book and Supplement, P.G. Certificates, 
Clearances, Travelling Cards, District and Lodge Seals, General Laws, 
List of Lodges, Emblems, Dispensations, and Charges and Duties. Among 
other resolutions appears the following : — 

*' That the plbugation of the Odd Felt^wb" Maoazime be Dtt* 

The present namber being in course of printing was of ooone ex- 
cepted from this resolution, bnt was left in the hands of the DireetiM. 
The present number of the Odd Fellows' Magazine is, therefoi^, th6 last 
to afipeftr as a pubUcation emanating from the Directors and dfcokted 
tbiQU^ the Ord^r by Uueia. 
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In reviewing the year through which the Manohester Unity has 
ipassed, and considering the dangers which it has experienced, we can- 
Blot but he struck with the vitality which it possesses, and which enables it 
"tx) rise above the most serious difficulties and to surmount the most for 
suidable obstacles. 

There appears to Lave been soiuething revolutionary in the very at- 
mospliore the nations have been broathing, and that the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, has not escaped from inhaling 
«ome of the infection — for no one will deny that the excitement which 
prevailed in the Order during the last year, and which manifested itself in 
the meeting at the Corn Exc'liange, Manchester, almost assumed a revo- 
lutionaiy aspect. The English character, however, has too much stability 
about it to give way to a momentary excitement, or to be carried away by 
a passing passion, and hence the Manchester Unity has survived the storm 
which then appeared to threaten it. Not only so : — its conductors have 
seen in what matters mistakes have hitherto been committed, and have 
determined with resolution not merely to reform but to eradicate the abuses 
which favoured fraud or perpetuated " tiude patronage," in an institution 
to the spirit of which both the one and the other were opposed. 

Whether, in tb(^ disturbance of feeling and the discussions which have 
arisen before the A. M.C. took place — whether, we say, in the tmnsition 
from the $ettled to the chamjed state some loss has not accrued to the Order 
no one is ready to dispiite. If '* good men and trae'* have fidlen away 
from their first estate — if brethren, whose names have been long honoured 
amongst us have a.<5sumed an antagonistic position it is more a cause for 
regret and soitow than a fit ground of triumph and congratulation. Let us 
respect those who conscientiously differed — and widely too — ^from us on 
some of those subjects which liave formed the topics of recent angry dis- 
cussion, and remember that we must be '' unity" by nature as well as by 
by xuune, since, according to the Divhie injunction, *' a house divided 
against itself cannot staiKl." There are many wounds to heal and much 
angry feeling yet to be allayed, and these duties we commend most ear- 
nestly to every true and sincere Odd Fellow, Do not let us look upon our 
Order as a mere ielfish pound, shillings and pence matter ; let us consider 
it upon higher grounds as it regards that vast number of persons who are 
coaueoted with it and their moral and religious welfare. 

The principles of theOrd^ are matters of s<^ma and religious iaipcNC- 
tanee, Tfaao Fbijtnpship, what purev paa^oiv xq^ou ««!t^)Kk*^. ^Se^QSSiK^ 
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EXAMPLE had his Fbiemds. Than Love, no name is holier, for GOD 
is LoYE. The object of every religion — ^the desire of every sage— the 
theme of every true poet — the one thing above all others worthy of maa's 
high nobility of thought is Truth. Let us not then forget our watchwords, 
and that these things are matters of action — not of mere wordiness. Let us 
do rather than seem ; and learn rather to wish to deserve than merely wish 
to vein the good opinion of our fellows. If every man duly considered these 
things our Order would be more highly respected and admired than it has 
been, and would be secure and free from all those little storms which, after 
all, have done little more than ruffle the surface of that vast sea of hu- 
manity represented by the Members of our Unity. 



THE EDITOR TO HIS READERS, 



Deab Fbibnds, 

I had hardly made my introductory bow before I learned that the 
medium through which I have made your acquaintance was to cease to be. 
By the resolution of the deputies at the A.M.C. the publication of this 
Magazine by the Directors and the circulation of it through the Officers 
of the Order is to be abandoned. 

I regret this upon many other grounds than those which immediately 
concern myself — I should have regretted the abolition of the Magazine 
quite as sincerely if another Editor had been appointed, when Mr. Roger- 
son's connexion with it ceased. I do so, because I think that the Maga- 
zine might have been made a considerable source of profit to the Order, 
not only pecimiarly but morally and mentally. However just may be 
the objections to general trading being carried on by the Order, I respect- 
fully submit that the Magazine should have been excepted from the changes 
in that department. It was a vindication of the Order; a oontradietioa 
of the many vile insinuations "vrloiclL ^ete thrown out against the Instito- 
tion. People looked at Die Od&¥e\\o^ ^w^sxaA, vxA \»iisuA ^hat it 
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yma not a dangerous, anti-religious, or political Society — but that it was an 
unity of intellectual and philanthropic men, who made use of all the oppor- 
tunities afforded them to increase the moral and intellectual happiness of 
their fellow.creatures. The Magazine was one of the means adopted for 
80 good an end, aud its title-page, seen lying upon the tables of the Mem- 
bers, has induced many to join the Order, who otherwise never would have 
done so — myself among ilie number. It has succeeded in removing the 
prejudices of hundreds, and, what is very important, it has destroyed the 
objections which many of the fair sex entertained to the Society of Odd 
Fellows. The publication of the Magazine proved that the Order cared 
for home comforts and domestic pleasures, and that it was not an Institu- 
tion whose tendency was to continually take the husband or the son from 
home. It said plainly — " Read at your fire-side. Here is mental plea- 
sure for your wife and sisters around the hearth on a winter^s evening. 
Cultivate the domestic virtues and improve the minds of yourself and those 
around you." Those who looked on as strangers judged " of the tree by 
its fruits," and argued that a Society from which this publication emanated 
must not only be an Institution free from evil, but that its results could 
not &il to be useful to society generally. 

The resolution of the Order, however, is passed, and, like the laws of 
the Modes and Persians, is unalterable. These arguments are not in- 
tended to be an attempt to controvert or overturn that decision, because 
that would not only be a vain attempt but a mischievous one — they are 
intended as the basis upon which a proposition which I make in this 
article is grounded — ^and which must be left to my readers to approve or 
condemn, to call into action or let it end here. 

The Editor still "believes that the publication through which he 
speaks is capable of being an engine of power and usefulness — to the Mem- 
bers of the Order, but he cannot see why it should be confined to the 
limits of the Order." As far as his own experience goes he has found no 
difficulty in getting additional subscribers, and he has no doubt that those 
who are really anxious to promote its circulation might easily do so. That 
must be the test of the earnestness of those who wish the Magazine to 
continue in existence, though published upon a different plan, hereafter to 
be explained. '* Increased circulation," as was said in my former address* 
'* will enable the Editor to secure increased merit in his contributors, and 
vliim&telj pay for good original articles " The plan upon which I pro- 
posed to secure good correspondents was explaasxeA. m «i.\^\X«t v^^^^^s^ 
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zioe Committde, which was read. I believe, at the A3I.C, but whiA I 
regret could uot be puUifiibed in the reports. As under the present dtaied 
circumstances of the case that plan could -not be pursued ea^adlj, it ia 
uselera here to speak further of it, except to add, that so &r as the sop* 
ixut of the Order niay justify me hereafter, I shall ofifer remuneration for 
all good aud original articles sent for insertion in the pages of the 
Maga^ioe^^no matter fi-om what source they may come. 



What I propose to do is this :— I ask neither the Directors or 
Order to incur any responsibility nor any trouble to circulate the Magassine, 
but I propose to publish it vpan my own accowit, and to undertake it9 ie 
livery to the subscribers free of expense, without tlie iiUervenUon or troukle 
of any Lodge or District Officer. I propose to reduce the ^ce to FouB- 
PENCE Half-pbnny, and to publish it Monthly instead of Quarterly, 
commencing upon the 1st of October next. 

I will now explicitly state why I am induced to pm'sue this course, 
the conditions upon which I do so, and the reasons why I think the Order 
should support me in the undertaking : — 

1st. — I propose to continue the publication because I have received 
a great many letters, expressing the I'egret of the writers that the Maga- 
zine should be discontinued, requesting me to publish it upon my own 
responsibility, and coinciding with me in the opinions stated above as to 
its usefulness. Among otlier lettei*s, I have received expressions of the 
feeling of many of the districts. I select the following out of seveifd 
others : — 

Copy of a resolution passed at a Coramittee of the Stokesley District, 
held on the 26th of June, 1 848 : 

^' That this meetiDg regrets to hear tliat the valuable Qjoarterly Magasiae U tlM 
" Order is about to be discoutinued ; and this suppression of the Order's r^nresentativo 
** IB the repuhho of letters seems to us most unreasonable and unjiisty aa we hava 
*' always been given to understand that its cii*culation was ^(ensive ; OQna9<|O0ntbf» ift 
** is not dropped for want of support by the members of our extMiaive Iwotiieftiooa. 

<< That we think great credit is due to its present Editor, BrollMr J. Baxter 
^' Xiaogleyj, f<Hr the very respectable intellectual treat he fiirnisked lortb ander aa 9Hff 
'^ disadvantages in the Apnl number of our Magazine ; and we respectfblly invite him 
*' to eoiitinue apoo his own ieq[KmsihiUty the periodMl wUeh, in we hoiup ef 4Mlf■^ 
" he has saved from destruction, not doubting that in such spirited oondoft he wiU 
<^ meet with the support of every true Odd Fellow. 

(Signed) « THOS. RA WIPING, Jun.^ 
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tindlf. — ^The conditions upon which I undertake to continue the 
Magazine as the literary representative of the Manchester Unity are only 
siidh as secure me from actual loss. If 1 succeed in obtaining such a 
number of subscribers as shall pay the expenses of publication, I shall pro- 
ceed with it. All those who are desirous to support me will see therefore 
that a sort of guarantee fund must be established, by the payment of sub- 
scriptions in advance for a year, on or before the date when the prepara- 
tion for the next number must be commenced. The amount of this yearly 
STibscription (4s. Cd.) may be transmitted through the post in postage 
stamps, and it will be duly acknowledged. For this the Magazine will be 
delivered, post-free, at the house of the subscriber, for one year, from the 
date of the first number of the new series. 

Advertisements will be inserted on the cover, or on extra leaves, at 
the race of four-pence a-liue for short advertisements, and three-pence 
a-line for such as exceed twenty lines, but liberal discoimts will be made 
to Members of the Order, and to those collecting and forwarding adver- 
tisements for insertion. — A reduction also will be made on advertisements 
ordered to stand for several publications. 

3rdly. — I shall now proceed to state the reasons why I think the 
Order should support me in this undertaking : — 

Firstly — It is desirable for tlie credit of the Order that the Maga- 
zine continue— *«nd it is pecaniarily profitable to it, by inducing Members 
to join its ranks. 

Secoudly. — ^The April number of the Magazine has aiBforded gr6at 
satis&ction generally, though published (as the present number) under 
great disadvantages, and the statement of the Editor's intentions has 
elicited warm approbation from Members of the Order, who have desired 
him to publish the Magazine on his ovm account. 

TmBDLY.— I INTEND TO DEVOTE THE WHOLE OF 
THE PROCEEDS ARISING FROM THE MAGAZINE TO THE 
WIDOW AND ORPHANS' FUND,after the payment of my salary ("af 
the satne rate as heretofore) and the other necessary expenses. 



I now leave the matter to those who are interested in its progress. 
It is for tbem to sslj whether they are eaxueal m m\sMv%>ik^'yL^^gwMi^ 
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continue, or whether •' their acts end in wishing." Should I be so for. 
lunate as to merit the support of the Order, I will endeavour to be worthy 
of it, and pledge myself honestly and fairly to carry out the promises which 
I have here given. — Those who approve of my propositions must forward 
their subscriptions, on or bcforo the *^Olh of Anj^u-^t, addressed to 

Their veiT obedient Servant. 

V 

J. BAXTER LANGLEY, M.R.C.S. &c. 

Editor of the Odd FeUows* Meigazim, 

245, Greej^heys, Manchester. 

P.S. The Editor does not wish the present number to be taken as a 
sample of what the Magazine should be ; owing to many unavoidable cir- 
cumstances he has been prevented from making it at all satisfactoiy to 
himself : it is the tvorst he will publish. 



IMPORTANT DECISION TO SECRET SOCIETIES. 

On Thursday, the 8t1i ult, before J. S. T. Green, Esq., at the Rochdale Caaa^ 
Conrt^ Mr. F. L. Johnson, of the Albion Inn, was summoned for detaining the desk 
and other property belonging to the Poor Man's Friend Lodge, of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows of the Manchester Unity. It was contended, on bdialf of the 
defendant, that he had a right to detain the goods in question as compensation fbr the 
use of the room, fire, and gas. After a lengthened investigation, in the oonne d 
which the plaintiffs proved tlmt they had never entered into a contract to pay rent. 
His Honour decid^ that no landlord had a right to detain goods left in his cam 
under sudi circumstances, and ordered the defendant to deliver up the goods and to 
pay costs. 



BOTANY. 
CHAPTER III. 

You who the curious search parsuo. 
FrocIaliQ, docs not a closer ricw 

The patient toil repay. 

8. noABc. 
CLASS FOURTH. — Tetrandria, four Stamens, of equal length. 

Tills class, though containing some very ornamental plants, is by no means so 
important as the last. A large section of the first order is composed of plants which 
are either natives of the Cape of Good Hope or New South Wales ; they form the 
natural order Proteacece, but what is very singular, is, that neither of these coun- 
tries contain any one genus in common belonging to this order. The remainder of this 
class is composed of a miscellaneous collection of plants, some few being used in the 
arts, but the greater part of them being worthless weeds common to all Europe. 

The first part of the order Monogynia contains plants which are rarely seen 
except iu Botanic Gardens, or amongst large collections ; they arc generally large 
Bhrubs whoso leaves are stiff and wiry, frequently serrated, and diflering in their 
general appearance from most other plants ; the genera Protea, Banksia, and Drt- 
ANDRA, are of this fitmily. 

The Teasel, or Fuller's thistle, (Dipsacus) belongs to this order ; three species of 
which are indigenous to this country ; one of them, D. fullonum, is extensively grown 
in the West of England for the use of the woollen manufactory, the crooked awns an- 
swering better than any instrument yet invented for raising the nap on cloth. At first 
sight tnis plant might be mistaken for ono of the class syngcnesia, but on closer exami- 
nation it will be found that, besides having a common perianth or calyx, each fioret 
has a separate one, which is not the case with the compound flowers : they may with 
morepropriety be termed aggregate. 

The Scabious (Scabiosa) is a pretty genus of plants belonging to this order ; 
several q>ecie8 are natives of Britain ; the flowers growing in heads similar to the last ; 
the leaves are opposite, a single branch growing from the base of each ; they are gene- 
rally sessile, or without footstalks. One species, S. succisa, is known by the name of 
Devil's bit, firom the broken or bitten appearance of the root ; vulgar opinion ascribing 
it to the work of the Devil. The properties of this plant are said to be useful in dn- 
eases of the skin. The Ladies Mantlo (Alchemilla) is a neat little plant growing 
about a foot high ; it abounds in dry meadows ; the leaves arc &n-shaped, beautifully 
silvered on the under side ; the flower is green. The Bednstraw, (Galium) sometimes 
called Goose-grass, is found plentiful in old hedges ; its seeds are covered with small 
hooked points, causing them to adhere to whatever they come in contact with ; one 
speeieSy G. vehum. is called cheese-rennet ; it is sometimes put in milk, intended fbr 
cheese, to give it a colour ; this plant is very abundant, on both shores of the Mersey, 
and is frequently to be found growing in company with furze ; tiie flowers of this 
species are yellow. The stems of all are quadrangular ; the leaves in whorls ; the 
flowers are sometimes in panicles and sometimes in whorls at the base of the leaves. 

Madder (Rubia) also belongs to this order, its roots are an article well known in the 
dye-house for the scarlet colour which they yield : animals fed on this plant have their 
urine and bones turned red ; given alternately with other food the red will appear in 
concentric circles in the cones when they are sawed across. It has been cultivated in 
England with some success, but as it is cheaper to import it from Holland and Turkey, 
its cultivation has been discontinued. 

The order Dioynia contains a very remarkable little parasitical plant — the Dod- 
der (Cuscuta) ; there are two species belonging to Britain. The seeds vegetate in the 
ground, after which, the first object of the young plant is to search out some unfor- 
tunate n^hbour ; hemp, nettles, and clover are some of its fiivourites ; these it com- 
menoes to twist itself about as if for support, it next inserts a sort of gland into the 

« It may here be remarked, that few dames have a regnlar {ferics of the orders ; as In tltiia class 
Trigynia is wanting. 
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back of ifci siipiwrtcr ; the roots then die, the dodder aftcnvaitla drawhijif its entirG Ktc- 
lihood fi*oin the s:ip of the otlier plants, wliich it sometimes cvcutuolly kills. Here, 
tlieii, even in the vej;etable world, is an instance of the darkest ingi*atitude. 

The reader will liave noticed in ahuustull pits and canals a great number of lig^t 
brown coloured leaves, lyhig ilat on the surface of the water ; these are the leaTCSof 
the Pond-weed (Putamogktux) it belong:? to the oixler Tkticagyxia.* About a dozen 
dil!Vrent species belon;; to Ih'itain, all of which are a(XU4atic3 ; somo have findycnt 
haves, others ai*o entire. Their siniplo spikco of brown tiowers appear above water 
in the months of July and August. 

The common Iloily (Ilex A^iUiroi-UM) also belongs to this order; it is found 
wild over a great part of Europe, in America and in Asia. A groat number of hand- 
Kome vaneties has been raised fi-om it ; some, as tlic hedge-hog holly, with leaTca 
entiivly covered with prickles, and 011101*8 with tlie leaves beautifully varicgatod. One 
species belongs to China and several to America. 

CLASS FIFTH.— Pentandria, live Stamens. 

This cla&s presents us with such a vast assemblage of interesting objeeta that, HIdb 
tlic fabled ass between the bundles of hay, we are at a loss which to flolect and whidi 
to njcct. It is one of the largest in the Linna\in system, including nearly the whole of 
several natural orders. To M.*leet several from each order, of the moot uaefiiQ or 
cunous, is all that can be d<mc in this place. 

In the first order, MoNouvM A, wo find lliat pretty little '' sentimental flower," 
the l<\)rget-me-Not (Myosotis rALusTnis.) Though the name of this plant is to popa- 
lur, yet we do not l>olieve that the plant itself is generally known. It will grow Mmost 
niiywheru but jtrefers ditches or marshy places, where it attains the height frf two foil; 
grown in a dry place it seldom cxceetls six inches. It is far from being rore^ hut ia 
(juilu a !oc:d plant ; its flowei-s ai*e azure, small, and in grcat nunibei'S. 

The Primrose (Puimim^a vtuiAUis) is one of our eai'liost upring-floweriug plants ; 
it delights in moist sliady places, and is well known to ever^' rural-bred child. Serend 
varieties have been raisetl from it ; some being white, some purple, somo donblt, and 
others single. P. vkuis is the ( owslip. P. CL\Tiou is tlie Uxlip ; both aro natives of* 
Britain. P. aurici'La is the favourite Auricula of the florist ; it is a native of Switeer- 
land and tho mountains of Italy. In no part of the kingdom has this Hovmr boon brought 
to greater pei*efection tlian in tho neighbom'hood of Mauchoster ; tlio weavoxi aiiid 
meclianics used to spend tlio greater portion of their leisure hours in the coltiTatifm of 
this plant and tho gooseberry : but, like the once mania*produoing tulip, it has given 
way to the now miiversal rage for the Fuchsia and Cape Geraniums. Mr. Louden teBt 
us that it was no uncommon thing, in tlio manu&cturing districts, for a working mia 
to give two guineas for a new variety of Auricula. 

The Potato (Solanum tudkiiosum) is a member of this order. Much e outru fw ij r 
lias arisen among botanists as to tho precise time of its introduction to this ooontiy ; 
tho majority of them, however, agreeing that it was first brought hero by Sir Waller 
ilnleigh, in 1 58G, from Virginia, to which countiy it had been probably cairied from 
Mexico, as we liave no information of it being indigenous to this State. ^ One soppo- 
sition is, that this root was brought from Santa F6 into Irdand, in liie year 1565 ; aiid 
another, tliat it is of so very ancient a date in that island as to make it equally profaaUo 
that it is a native vegetable of the country-." — History of the Vegetabie Kinffim* Mr. 
Louden* tliinks it probable tliat it was known in Spain prior to the voyage of Sir W. 
lialeigh. It is, however, found on tlio clifl's neai* the shores of Peru and Chili ; tiio 
Horticultural Society having, some ycara ago, received somo from the latter ptaflo 
which grew and differed little from tlio ordinary potato, except in size. S. DVLCAMaiA 
is a common climbing plant in old hedges in England, producing bunches of attractive 
red berries in autunm. S. lycopersicum is tho Love-apple. S. insANUu is the Ifad- 
applc. S. MBLONOENA is the Egg-plant. 

The Tobacco (Nicotiana) also claims a situation in this order ; there are iiatiie- 
i<ous species of it, but that which is principally caltivated for exportatioo Is the N. 
tabacum, deriving its specific name from a province of Mexico, fromwhonoe it was 
bixught to England in 158G. Sir W. Kideigh is said to bo tho first person to see it 

. * ISncydo. of Plauto. 
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for smoking in this country. On its first appearance in Europe, or shorly after tha 
period, numerous sovereigns, amongst them our sapient James Uie First, issued pro 
damations forbidding its introduction to their respective kingdoms ; but in spite of 
every obstacle the '^ weed" continued to be imported. At present, all tlie sovereigns 
revenue of Europe, and most of those of other parts of the world, derive a considerable 
from what James, in his pamphlets and ridiculous manifestoes, chose to term " the 
predoos stink." 

The Beadly-nightshado (Atbopa belladonna) is a plant frequently tobemttwith 
hi woods and shady places. Atropas, we ai*e told, (Encyclo. qf Plantt) was one of the 
Fktes whose especial duty it was to cut the thread of human life ; ** the fruit of this 
genus," adds the authority alluded to, '* is well adapted to fulfilling her office." Nume- 
rous instances are on record of the fatal effects of this plant ; amongst others, in the 
aQlnmn of 1845 two children were poisoned belonging to a small village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lancaster. This plant grows four or five feet high ; leaves ovate and 
entire ; flower dingy purple, succeeded by a shining dark purple berry almost equal in 
sise to a cherry. 

Numerous other plants in this order deserve our attention, but our space demands 
that we should now proceed to the order Djgtnia. The greatest portion of this order is 
composed of the fainily of umbellifer^ ; this family, in a state of nature, contains some 
of the most deleterious plants in existence ; brought into cultivation they are extremely 
wiefhl to man and beast ; a pleasing instance of the improvement that Art is capable 
of bestowing on Nature ; and bearing some analogy to the difference between a wcll- 
edueated mmd and that of an unrectaimed savage. These plants are almost wholly 
oonflned to the temperate regions of Europe ; chiefly delighting in wet shady places. 
Their stems are hoUow and jointed ; leaves deeply notched or pinnated ; flowers urn* 
bdlate, generally whitish, rarely pink. The Carrot (Daucvs carota) is of this tribe ; 
it is found wild in Britain by road sides and uncultivated places ; the root is acrid, 
tough and fibrous ; and of a white colour. A well-known poisonous plant, the Hem- 
lock, (CoNiuM maculatum) in some countries called Kecksios, is found plentiful in 
many parts of this island ; its leaves are finely cut, and its stems are spotted with 
hrown, which may serve to distinguish it from most of its relatives. It is said to act 
cm the constitution in a manner smiilar to opium. The Water-Dropwort (i!E^NANTitlE 
PiKPKiiBLLOiDEs) another very dangerous plant when grown in its native salt marshes. 
\b Cultivated i^bout Angers and Saumur for the sake of its roots, which ore there called 
Youanetts or M^hons. 

The ombellat&o also includes the Celery, ( Apium graviolens) the Parsley (Apium 
PETBOsfeLiNUM) and a large number of other edible and poisonous plants. Though the 
Umbellate plants occupy so great a share of tliis order, yet they do not exdude othom 
which are more inviting to the eye. The Gentians (Gentian a) are well known as a 
pretty genus of plants ; more particularly G. acaulis and verna botli of which are 
indigenous to Britain ; the former being abundant in some parts of Wales. They 
make beautifid edging plants, growing about three inches high, with comparatively 
largo flowers of the richest blue. The roots of G. lutca are extremely bitter and form 
a popular article in medicine. The stately Elm (Ulmus) also finds a place in this 
oraer ; its early period of flowering, the flowers tliemselves being unattractive, causes 
it to be generally overlooked. 

In &e third order, Triotnia, wo flnd tho Elder \ (Sambucus) tho common spe- 
cies, S. NIGRA, is abundant in hedges in Britain : the flowers and fruit are said to bo 
deleterious to poultry. The country people, of some counties in England, make a very 
palatable wine from the berries. The self-constituted practitioners in medicine gather 
this plant as a cure for a variety of diseases. The Sumach (Rntjs.) The primortieiS 
of several species of this genus are verv singular, particularly of K. vernix and toxi- 
OODfiNDBoN : to people of irritable habits they are said to bo in tho highest degree 
poisonous, whihtt those of an opposite temperament are little afTected by them, KakOi , 
a professor of botany in Sweden, tells us of two sisters, one of whom could handle the 
plant with ixnpunity, whilst the other was greatly affected if she approached within a 
yard of it. Collectors and otiiers have sometimes suffered ver^r much f^m handling 
them. It is from the former of these that the true Japan varnish is procured, which 
wnses out of tho tree when an hicision is made. Tho common Chick-wocd (AisiNfi 
media) also finds a situation in this order. 

The order Tetragynia conUuns but one genus, the Grass of Parnassus : (Par- 
NASSf a) one species, P, palvstrls, is found in tho uiarshes o£ Bt\\»&sx.. *^\s5«a. ^^sgsK^. 
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little plant, though called a grass, does not bear tlio least resemblance to one. The 
leaves arc cordate or heart-shaped ; each flower occupies a separate stem ; the petab 
are white streaked with cream colour. 

In the order Pentagyma we find that serviceable plant the Flax (Linum) wlncli 
IS of Egyptian origin,* but has long been naturalized in this part of the world ; it ie 
thought to have been introduced to this country sometimes subsequent to the NoniiM 
invasion. L. usiTATissntuM (most useful) is the species cultivated for the sake of Ae 
fibres which tlie bark contains and is the well-known lint wliich is manufactured into 
linen cloth. Some little flax is still grown in this country and in Ireland, but omrddef 
Bup])ly is from Russia, Holland and America. The seed is sown broad-cast in the 
field ; as soon as the plants are ready they are pulled up by the roots, tied into baD« 
dies, and throAvn into water where Uiey arc kept immersed by means of planks tod 
stones for ten days or a fortnight till an appearance of decomposition takes place in 
the bark ; they are then taken out and spread open to dry, after which they are stacked 
till wanted by the flax-cleaner : some cultivators, however, spread it out to decay on 
the grass which is called dew-rotting ; others again nciUier steep nordew-rot,biitdry, 
bmidle, and stack it after the manner of com. A field of this plant is sai4 to have a 
pleasing a})peamnce when in fiill flower. The seeds yield an oil by pressure, whidi is 
used by painters and varnibhers ; and the cakes made of the husks after the oil is 
squeezed out, are extensively used to fatten cattle. An interesting-looking litde plant, 
also belonging to tliis order, is found on the bdgs of this country' ; it is called Son-dew [ 
(Dkosera) its white flowers are supported on a scape about thi*ee inches high : on the 
edges of tlie leaves arc numerous hairs, which arc said to bend do^ii and imprison any 
tflnaU insect that may alight on them. 

The last order, Polyuyma, contains but one plant wliich wo shall hero notic^^ 
tho Mouse-tail ; (Myosukus minimus) a little plant sometimes found in corn-fields. 

CLASS SIXTH. — Hexandria, six Stamens, of equal length. 

With very few exceptions, tliis class is composed of herbaceous, bulbous, or tuber- 
ous rooted plants ; it contains a number of decidedly the greatest ornaments of tho 
flower garden : amongst which are enumei*ated the Ulies, &e daffodils, tho tulipe, the 
yuccas, and the squilb. It contains, likewise, a few culinary plants as tho tmion, the 
plantain, the asparagus, and, lastly, that most delicious of all fruits, the pine-apple. 

The Kattau Cane (Calamus verus) belongs to the order Monogynia ; it grows in 
abundance throughout tlie greatest share of the East India Islands ; and is there a 
plant of the greatest importance : from it is made the mats, seats, cordage, ropes, even 
cables for vcssels,t baskets, hoops, walking-sticks, and a great variety of useful articles. 
It is the same tliat is used in this country to bottom chairs with. 

The Taliput or Great Fan Palm (Corypiia umuraculifera) is a native of Ceylon, 
and is undoubtedly one of the most magnificent of vegetable productions. It attains an 
height of one hundred feet, with leaves twenty feet long and eighteen feet broaid ; each 
leaf being capable of affording shelter to sixteen or eighteen men. Travellers and 
others cut the leaves into triangular pieces, wliich they lay on their heads with one 
point foremost, the sides hanging over their ears, to force their way through the thickets 
and jungles. When dry it is tough and flexible, and will fold up like a fan, which may 
be carried with ease under the arm. ^' All the books of importance in the Pali, or 
Cingalese, in Ceylon, relative to tlie religion of Buddhoo, are written upon lamina of 
these leaves. There are some of these books in Sir A. Johnston's collection which are 
supposed to be between five and six hundred years old, and which are still very per- 
fect. The flower stem is occasionally thirty feetlong :{:." 

The Bamboo Cane (Bambusa arundinacea) also belongs to this order. This 
gigantic grass, growing sixty feet high, is found throughout most of the tropical parts 
of the world : it is abundant in India and China, and in the latter place is even of more 
service than the rattan in the East Indies. Whole houses, roof and walls, are ofieo 
built of this cane. Ch^rs, bedsteads, beds, cups, and almost every article of fomitare 
is composed of this plant : in fact, implements, whether for agriculture, maritime^ or 
domestic purposes, the bamboo is almost sure to form at least a portion of them. To 
crown the whole, the young shoots are gatliered and used as an article of food. 

* WakeSold*8 Soimy, ^ \>vas^\^. % Hist, of Yegetahlo KiosOoow 
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In this order the Pine-apple (Dromclia ananas) also find a place. " This fhiit,** 
Bays Louden, ^ may, without he»tation, be pronounced the first in the world." It is 
a native of South America, but is cultivated m both Indies. It appears that this plant 
was known in Holland previous to its introduction to this country, but the English gar- 
deners have now brought the management of this fruit to such perfection as to equal, 
if not surpass, that grown in any other part of the world, whether naturally or artifi- 
eially. At the coronation-banquet of George the Fourth a pine-apple of the Provi- 
dence variety, weighing ten pounds eight ounces, was served up m the desert ; this 
was thought, and justly so at that time, to be an extraordinary specimen ; but, since 
then, numbers have been cut considerably exceeding it. 

In this order we must also place the Tulip, (Tulipa oesneriana) which is ono of 
tlie most splendid of early flowers ; it is a native of Persia and Syria, and appears to 
have been brought to the Netherlands about the year 1559, where in a short time it 
became a considerable article of trade. A sort of mania for this plant seems to have 
sprung up ; fortunes were won and lost in speculations : in some cases as much as 
£500. being given for a single bulb ; a very large sum in those days. This order also 
comprehends the Daffodil, (Narcissus) the Rush, ( Juncus) the beautiful Lily (Lilium) 
and that welcome spring visitant, the Snow-drop, (Galanthus nivalis.) 

The second order of tliis class, Digynia, contains but two genera, one only of 
which we shall notice — the Rice (Oryza satira.) From the earliest times of which 
we have any records this plant has been one of the principal agricultural products of 
Egypt : it has likewise been long cultivated in India, Japan, and the south of China, 
and 18 now grown in the Brazils and the warmer parts of the United States, as Georgia 
and Carolina ; the latter state being the first place in America to which it was intro- 
duced.. 

This grain is so exceedingly fond of water, that unless it receives a very consider- 
able supply during growth the crop is not worth gathering. On this account the low- 
lands, which are occasionally overflowed by the rivers, are selected as the fittest 
places on which to grow it ; when this supply fails the cultivators are obliged to have 
recourse to artificial means of irrigation, such as by canals, sluices and pumps. — Thcro 
is, however, one variety, termed hill-side rice, which thrives and attains perfection 
without this great supply of moisture. 

In the order Trigynia is included the Dock, (Rumex) which is a very troublesomo 
weed to the husbandman, as it is with great difficulty eradicated, when once it has 
established itself. The Sorrel, (R. acetosa) is found wild in most fields, but is some- 
times cultivated as a salad. The R. scutatus is extensively grown in France as an 
ingredient in Soups. The roots of nearly the whole of them, dried and i>owdcrcd, arc 
said to be useful in cleansing the teetli. 

The Meadow Saffron (Colchicum autumnale) is also included in this order : it 
is a bulbous, antumn flowering plant, common in meadows in some parts of England, 
and abounds in the south of Europe. As a medicine, this plant has been known since 
the time of Hippocrates, who flourished about 360 years before Christ. The recent 
root is nareotic and diuretic : divested of its deleterious properties it is a favourite 
remedy in dropsy. 

The Water PUntain (Alisma) belongs to the last order, Polygynia : it is a very 
common plant in ponds throughout Britain : growing about two feet high : leaves 
ovato and pointed, situate on long petioles or footstalks ; inflorescence panicled and 
erect : corolla white and tripetalous. 

Good Samaritan Lodge, West Derby Dxttrict, W. IL 

[To BE Continued.] 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL LADY, 

THREE WEEKS AFTER THE BIRTH OF HER FIRST CHILD. 

The fair, the young, the beautiful is gone, 
Her housd is left all desolate and lone ; 
Snatcnfeil by the mandate of th' olerusWVxv^, 
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While joy was young and life was in its spring. 

Like some sweet flower, which cherished long and wclIi 

Dies as it blossoms — so her beauty fell. 

Around her lately holy hopes had sprung, 

And music warbled firom her infiint s tongue : 

Anticipating; fancy saw the time 

Of sunny girlhood and of beauty's prime ; 

And with a mother's pleasure loved to trace 

Each smiling dimple on her baby's fivce. 

Oh, could not death bo turned aside to spare 

For mortal sij^ht awhile that lovely pair ! 

No, Sons of Men ! — go look upon her tomb : 

licauty nor goodnofw saves us from our doom ; — 

Oh, seek to win the crown which slio has won 

An«l hoar, like her, the welcome words ** Well done V* 

And ye who knew her, banish from your eye^ 

All tears, nor mourn her exit to the skies i 

Joy that her pilgi»iniagc below is o'er 

And Htrive to meet where you will part no more I 

« LiB." 
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SONG, 

" Dum Spiro, Spcro,** 

Though Fortune upon mo should frown, 

I'm never by sorrow opprest. 
Though poor, I am not oast down, 

For I always hope on for the best ; 
Tliough unlucky for once, still I say, 

(Which I tliink is both reason and rhjino,) 
That " though Fato has betrayed mo to day, 

I shall have better luck the next time." 

Chokus. — Then never bo sad, but always bo glad, 
And remember the maxim sublime, 

That however bad tho fortune we've had 
Wo may have better luck tho next timo, 

I went out a hunting one day 

On a fast little tliorough-brcd's back, 
But in leaping a hedge, in my way, 

I came down with a smasli, in a crack. 
I fell in a ditch — broke an arm, 

But tho' hurt and bespattered with slimCy 
I still said, " Though I'm now come to harm 

I shall have better luck the next time." 

Then never be sad, but always be glad, &c. &c. 

Once a lottery ticket I bought, 

Which my friends said was wrong and unwiso, 
But being quite sanguine, I thought 

I was certain of getting a prize. 
Of eonrse twas a bmnk £at I drew : 

But soon after repeating the crime, 
I said, and it this time came true, 

f * I shall have better bi^k the next time," 
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In love once most deeply I fell 

With a girl fiiir in person and mind, 
At balls she was always the bello ; 

But heartless she proved, and unkind. 
My loss didn't quite break my heart. 

But I told her with accent sublime, 
When coolly I rose to depart, 

" I shall have better luck the next time.*' 

Then never be sad, but alwayn bo glad, ^.c, ^c. 

I have courted a sweet girl since then. 

And she makes nie an excellent wiw ; 
I've often gone hunting again 

Without danger to limb or to life. 
So I think that these instances must 

Clearly prove that there's no salve more prime 
For i)fust failures, than finnly to tinist 

We shall have better luck the next time. 

Then nover bo sad, but he merry and glad, 
And remember tlie maxim sublimo. 

That how(iver bad the fortune we've had, 
Wo may have bettor luck the next time. 

W. V. IT. 



TllOUGITTS AND FANOfRS. 

[1.] 

ON A MINI.VTL'nC 01- MY WIFE. 

Yes — there'.-^ the cheek — the placid eye, 

The softly shaded hair, 
Tho smile— tlie lij) — yet tell me why 

Seems something wanting there ? 
Ah needless question ! wherefore ask ? 

I low can the pencil trace 
The fimd affeeti<m, tho calm love 

That sanctifies her face ! 
Oh art is strong from time and death 

That out»vard charm to win. 
But vainly docs it strive with lifo 

To point tlio heart within ! 

[2.] 

Tell mc, whirling autumn leaf, 
Lcnd'st thou not now tears to griof ! 
Thoughtful seimons may not sorrow. 
From thy foil, for mortals borrow— 
Homilies that tell how near 
Life and death aro dwelling hore ? 
" Mortal, from our fall shall spriDg 
•* Newer, fairer blosaoming,*' 
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[3.] 

What is glory — what is fam©^ 
Though it ring through coming years I 
Heed not if the future hears 
Far-off races hymn thy name ; 
Act the right, unheeding wliethcr 
Coming tongues thy deeds shall tell ; 
Act the right, though men together 
Bid thy name and curses dwell, 
And the future know thee not ; 
Ti*UHt thou that when thou*rt forgot. 
Though thy name be hid in night. 
Still thy deeds shall live in light ; 
Live, or known or not, the same ; 
What is glory ! — what is (axac 1 

[4] 

Prithee what is life to thcc 

Man of marts alone and trade 1 

Dost thou think that thou wei*t made 

Only such a drudge to Imj ? 

])oHt thou think tlie might of thought, 

High imaginations fire, 

Feeling's powers were meant for nought 

Hut to win thy worthless hire ? 

Trust me, thee, the truly wite. 

Whom thou sconicst, may despise, — 

May unsighing live without 

All the winnings of thy drudging, 

Sparing not a wish to grudging 

All thou wastest life about, — 

Poor, thy very scorn may be, 

And yet well look down on thee. 

Osbome-Placo, Blackhoath. W. C. Bennett. 



HINTS UPON HEALTH. 

BY J. BAXTER LANGLEY, M. B.C. S. &C. 

IlEALTn is essential to happiness. To ensure a healthy body, as well as a healthy 
mind, is the desire of every rational man ; and inasmuch as the qualities of his meDtal 
efforts will much depend upon his bodily state, every individual who wislied to improve 
or preserve the full use of the former will carefully guard and preserve the latter. 
The body of Man is placed in certain relations to objects around it, under ccrtaiB 
natural laws, obedience to which is rewarded with health, while the i^esult of trans- 
gression insures suffering and disease. If we possessed a perfect acquaintance with ill 
natural laws, and could maintain, by a most unerring prudence, the appropriate illa- 
tion between external objects and our internal constitution, the term of our uatund 
life would be extended to a period now unknown. Let us briefly endeavour to explaiB 
some of the most important truths with reference to our relation to things about vs. 
It behoves us to consider chiefly the following : 

The air which we breathe, 

The food which we eat, 
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The fluids which we drink, 

The temperature in which we exist, and the clothing wo require, and 
The proportion of light which we receive. 
The operations of these various agents are all connected together, and their effects 
may be said to be in a measure mutually dependent, as for example ; Light and tempo- 
ratore affect the qualities of air and its wholesomeness for our uses. Again : The food 
which would be most suited for the nutrition of the human body in one climate is 
unwholesome in another — diet should be varied with the seasons. 

I. The air we breathe should be free from exhalations from putrid vegetable or 
animal matter. The neighbourhood of stagnant pools of water is that which is most 
fircquently visited by fever and infectious disease ; and in such districts epidemics are 
always the most fatal. The miasmata of sewers and stagnant water are so poisonous 
that undiluted with pure air, and introduced into the lungs, they would produce imme- 
diate deatli. 

To understand the full value of pure air, and to render intelligible the changes it 
undergoes, it will be necessary for us to study for a moment its component parts. 

The atmosphere which wc breathe is composed of two gasscs named Oxygen and 
Nitrogen, or Azote. The first is the " Vital air" of Priestley, and is the supporter of 
life and fire. Remove Oxygen from the air and all life and all fire in the earth would 
be instantaneously extinguished. The second, Nitrogen or Azote, was so called firom 
its inability to support life or flame : it appears chiefly designed to dilute the other 
gas with which it is mixed, though it performs many other functions of importance to 
the animal and vegetable kingdom in its connexion with the air. Any change in the 
proportions of these two gases to each other is injurious to the person breathing such 
mixture : if too much oxygen is breathed the circulation is unduly rapid, and symp- 
toms of inflammatory action ensue, followed by exliaustion. If, on the other hand, 
sufficient oxygen is not present, and the proportion of nitrogen predominates, then 
slow cessation of vitality is the consequence, and suffocation is ultimately the result. 
The mode of action of pure air upon the lungs must be here explained, since it is 
necessary to understand the gi*ouuds on which we propose to found our *' Hints upon 
Health." The air, compounded of oxygen and nitrogen, is taken into the lungs, and 
there is brought (virtually) in contact with the blood charged with carbon, with which 
the oxygen combines. A gas called Carbonic Acid is the result, and this is given out 
when the lungs expire tlie air tliey before inspired. The perfect removal of the carbon 
from the blood is perfect respiration or breathing ; anything which prevents the remo- 
val of this carbon, or compels its accumulation, produces suffocation. If other gasea 
arc mixed with air they enter the lungs, are absorbed by the blood, and produce their 
effects upon the vital organs, the brain and nerves, and destroy health in proportion to 
their quantity and bad qualities. The carbonic acid gas produced by breathing, and 
given out by the lungs is most prejudicial, and it is therefore incumbent upon all per- 
sons who wish to ensure health, before all things to take care that they do not breathe 
air twice or three times over, as a crowd of persons confined for some time in a close 
apartment without ventilation are compelled to do so. This caution is especially neces- 
sary with bed-rooms which have no chimney. All rooms should be so ventilated as to 
allow the whole air of the chambers to be completely changed at least every two hours, 
unless the apartments be small, when a much more frequent renewal of the atmos- 
phere is absolutely necessary. The doors of bed-rooms should never be closed ; bed- 
room chimneys should never be stopped up. As the warmth of the body depends 
upon the perfect union of the carbon of the blood with the oxygen of the air, the extra 
coolness produced by proper ventilation will be more than compensated for by the 
increased animal heat, resulting from the perfect performance of the function of reff- 
piration. 

Plants at night absorb oxygen, and give out carbonic acid gas, thus removing the 
vital air, and giving out a deleterious gas ; but this action is reversed during the day. 
The plain inference from this is, that plants should be rigidly excluded from sleeping 
or sitting rooms during the night, but are health-preserving agents during the hght. 
The qualities of air in dwelling-rooms and work-shops are injuriously affected by the 
use of stoves and other similar modes of warming, which render the air too dry, and 
thus abstract too much fluid from the skin (perspiration) and from the lining mem- 
branes of the throat and lungs. This wihealthy action may however be counteracted 
•by placing upon the stove, or heating apparatus, broad open vessels contaimu^V^u». 
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sprinc; water ; tlic surface '^hos off steam, ar.d thiis counteracts the unhealthy drynca 
of the atmfjsphcrc. 

The advantages of pure air are iucivasod ten-fold by exercise of mind and lx)dy. 
Perfect health cannot exist witliout exercise of nil the vai'ions parts of which the eom* 
pU'to body consists, and no nourishment, however nutritious, can produce its fiill extent 
of usefuhiess without it. The use uf exercise is to miicken the circulation, and byw 
doinj; to drive thi-ough the lungs a larger quantity of blood to be exposed to the adfam 
of the air. The n.'S]>iration and eireulaticm are both quickened, ana a larger quatitj 
of carbonic acid gas conrHMiuontly jiasses from the blood, and all the actions of eoorc- 
tion and excretion are more duly performed. All vital activity depends upon Ai 
action of the o,tygcn of the air upon the corMnts of the blood, — These contents oro np* 
plied by 

Food. Nearly HOi) pour.ils weight of oxygen gas are inlialcd by the lungs eroy 
year, yet no portion of it rumains ; nut one ^Kirticlc may be said to be appro printed; 
but combining with tlic eurbi>n and hydro:;cn, wliich arc supplied by food to the bkod, 
it forms cai'bonic acid gus and water. This union produces animal heat, wludi b 
necessar}' to life. In order then to ki.'ep up the phenomena which wo call life, certiua 
matters are requirtnl to be supplied to the blood ; and this is done by ihc 8toniadi.iii 
organ which receives various material^, and (Miisea such jiarts oT them as are fitted ftr 
nutrition into the Idood. 

During CY«.Ty moment of life a continual change is going on. Every moremcnt 
or manifestation of foivo, neccKbitates a change of structure and substance. Some 
part of the body, upon each movement, is transformed into dead and unorganiicd 
matter, and must be again n^iowc^l. To compensate for this loss, and to supply mate- 
rials for increaHO of Kubstanco or growth, is the double purpose of food, 

Proi>cr food must contain the elements of the materials of the body, and also neh 
a quantity of carbon and hydm|;en (the cliief elemcTits of water) as shall compennte 
for the w.iste of those elements in the lun^s in producing animal heat, &c. AU kindd 
of food then must contain mlidiur and nitn^gen, since these arc components of Yuina<{ 
tiKRues in the ImxIv ; and after jKissing t]in>n'.;h the stomach must be presented in fmeh 
a fonn to the bIo<Ml as to be roaily ftr osbimilation. The subsranccs fitted for digest 
are deri\-able only from the vegetable or animal kingilom. Vegetables al)soib their 
nourislunent frvmi mineral substances ; animals cannot assimilate mineral substances, 
unless previously adopted in the oi-ganiza:ion of a vegetiblo form. The substaneea 
of whicli the fooi of man is compo:?ed are divisible into two classes — 

1st. Tho^e containing Nitrogen. 
2nd. Those fiwm which Nitrogen is absent. 
The former in\'ariably contain sulphur and all the elements of blood, and arc direetlj 
convertible into the elements of imtriiion ; tlie latter arc mostly carbonaccoas, ftml 
are incapable of this transformation into bloo<l. All the organized tissues of the body 
arc derived from the first class, or nitrogenous subf^nces, which wc will ihcrcfbrc 
namo tlie Elements of m'tqition, while the second class, or carbonoccouR salistanMa, 
are called the Elements qf respiration, because they supply carbon and hydrojgcn to 
Qnito with tlie oxygen in die lungs. 

THE ELEMENTS OF NUTRITION arc— 

VeO STABLE ALnUNEN, \ 

Vegetable fidrine, [ All existing plentifiilly in eommon 

Vegetable cvseixe,* r" eatable vegetaUca. 

Ammal flesh and blood, J 
There is no doubt but that ever%- element of nutrition, and evci^' material neeeoHiy to 
8up|K>rt ^igorv^us health, may bo found in tlie vegetable kingdom ; and not onlly to, 
but that nutritious matter exists in a much larger proportion in the TegetaUe than 
In the animal kingdom. We have however become habituated to ^""inl food, and ito 
stimulating properties : there is no doubi however that in sumtmer atpeeiaify (far ra* 
sons hereafter to be explained) we should ensure more robust he^ch and groator 
sense of comfort from living on a diet of which vegetables were a larger eonponflit 
part. 

THE ELEMENTS OF RESPIRATION are- 
Fat or oil, — (animal or vegetable,) 
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Starchi 

Sugar, &c. 
In all these carbon and hydrop;en are in large proportion. No nitrogenized (Ist class) 
compound, differing; from fibnue, albumen and casoine, is of use to form blood, or in 
tlic reparation of tissues — and what is remarkable, though these bodies are in many 
respects so difterent, it has been proved that the proximate and ultimate composition 
is exactly the same. 7%« due proportion €(f these two kinds qf /ood is most importani 
to the aitalnment of health, ana must be varied in different temperatures qf the varied 
seasons qf the year, and under other varying circumstances to which the body is exposed, 
ThuSy it has been shewn that carbonaceous food is taken to supply carbon and hydro- 
gen to the lungs to keep up animal heat, and tliercforo tlio greatest quantity of tliis 
kind of food must be taken when there is the greatest waste, and when most animal 
heat is required. — This |s in Winter. During the cold season tiie air being condensed 
in voluiuGi (by the abstraction of heat) at oach breath a larger proportion of oxygen 
18 taken into the lungs, and a larger quantity of cai'bon and of hydrogen is given off. 
Exercise is more requisite in winter than in summer, because more animal beat is 
required, and that can alone be generated by a combination in tlie lungs of a larger 
quantity of carbon and hydrogen with oxygen. The rule hence deducible is, that the 
elements of respiration should exist in the food in larger proportion in winter than in 
summer, when less oxygen is taken into the longs at each inspiration, and leas animal 
heat is required. It will be here seen why exercise produces less appetite in summer 
than in winter. 

Fluids. Fluid is required for the solution of the elements of nutrition, and to 
give pliability and elasticity and transparency to various parts of the body. The blood 
and all the fluids consist of water, holding in solution the nutrient elements and salts, 
which are useful in the animal economy, Fluid also passes off firom the skin in tlio 
form of perspiration, and acts thus in preserving to the skin an equal temperature. 
When the body is cool the pores through which the perspiration escapes are ahnoet 
closed, but when the body becomes heated the perspiration escapes, and the evapora- 
tion produces coolness. But the importence of fluid in the body may be better under- 
stood from ilio fiact that 90 per cent, efthe weight of the body is water. From a mass 
of flesh weighing ten pounds nine pounds of water ean be distilled. One pound only 
of solid matter remains out of ten pounds of flesh. There is no other solvent in tho 
body but water, and this should be taken with the food, or contained in it in proportion 
to the rapidity of evaporation from the skin and the inside of the lungs — nx ahert in 
proportion to the rapidity of the circulation. 

The foregoing remarks have contiUned all that need be said on the Bubiect of 
Temperature, as for as regards food ; and few words need be said on the subject of 
clothing, except to remark that as the skin supports an important part of the respira- 
tory process, and as it is supplied plentiftiUy with blood-vessels and nerves, it is essen- 
tial that it should be protected against severe sudden changes of temperature ; and 
what is still more important, that it should be frequently and thoroughly cleansed, to 
remove from its pores the matters excreted f^m it, — Cleanliness is essential to perfect 
health. 

Light. If plants be kept in the dark but a few days tbey lose their colour, bo- 
eome unhealthyi and shortly afterwards die. If the same experiment be tried with an 
animal, the same effects are more slowly, but quite as certainly produced. It can be 
shown that the chemical changes which are necessary to the support of health, cannot 
BO perfectly take place as when exposed to daylight j and deformity and disease ara 
produced by darkness if continued. 

Of the foregoing statements tho following is a summary and condusion :^- 
Health requires that we breathe the same air once only. The solid parts of our bodies 
require to be repaired by fresh substance ; therefore, food should be taken with due 
regard to the exercise and waste of the body. The fluid part of our bodies also wastes 
constantly : there is but one fluid in animals which is water, and no artifice can pro« 
doce a better drink. 

The fluid of our bodies is to ^q solid in proportion aa nine to one ; therefore a 
like proportion should prevail in the total amount of food taken* 
Our dwellings should freely admit the solar rays« 
Peoompodng anunal and vegetable substances yield variotts nosiouB gaeeBj which 
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enter tho lun^ and corrupt tlio blood ; therefore all impurities should bo kept twij 
from our abodes, and every ])recaution be observed to secure a pure atmosphere. 

Warmth is essential to all tho tlie functions of the body; therefore^ an equal bodily 
temperature should be maintained, by exercise, by clothing, or by fire« 

Exercise warms, invigorates, and purifies tlie body ; clothing preserves Ae 
warmth the body generates ; iire imparts warmth extenudly ; hsrefiire^ to obtain ud 
preserve warmth, exercise and clothing are preferable to fire. 

Fire consumes the oxygen of the air, and produces noxious gases ; thereftn^ 
the air is leas pure in the presence of candles, gas, or coal fire, than otherwise, and tiie 
deterioration should be re}>airod by increased ventilation. 

The skin is a highly organized membrane, full of minute pores, colls, bUwd-YM- 
scls, and nerves. All tho mtcmal organs sympathize with the skin ; therefore it 
should be repeatedly cleansed. 

Late hours and anxious pursuits exhaust the nervous system, and produce dianse 
and premature death ; therefore, tho hours of labour and study should be short. 

Mental and bodily exerciflc are equally essential to the general health and hapfd- 
ness ; therefdro, labour and study should succeed each other. 

Cheerfulness and rest revive tlic exhausted system, and restore mental and bodOf 
energy ; therefore, relaxation and sleep should be taken as regularly as food and dnni. 

Moderation in eating and drinking, short hours of labour and study, regularity a 
exorcise, recreation, and rest, cleanliness, equanimity of temper and temperatore,'— 
these are the great essentials to that which surpasses all wealth, a healthy mind 

AND A SOUND BODY. 



OP TRUTH IN THINGS FALSE. 

BY THE EDITOR. 



THE RAINBOW. 



Few men know the whole of tho greatness and universality of the imtli they 
utter. After many searchings of nature, and communings with his own soul, an 
author often discovers that, with the impulse of strong belief, he has enunciated what 
was not only true of his own sphere, but is true of all spheres — not only for his owft 
age, but for all time. Many great men have given testimony to this ieyct ; and, in aS 
probability, tho author of the sentiment — " There is no error so gross, but it has a 
particle of truth in it*' — was not aware how unexceptionable was the rule. In a for- 
mer article I quoted these words as an axiom, but had not then come to see the univer- 
sality of their application. A great German writer has said, that nothing can remain 
which is fitlse, and that nothing can be which is entirely error. This is the same sen- 
timent in an inverted form, and is, I am convinced, utterly true. 

A short time ago,meditating upon these sentences, I wandered into the fields. It 
was a warm summer afternoon. The grain was not yet ripe, but, in the words of the 
Psalmist, ^ the valleys stood so thick with com" that there was ample cause for the pei^ 
** to laugh and sing." A fresh breese swept over the cars of wheat, and made the tUek 
crop look like some vast crowd cheering and waving, and swaying tJieir heads, in joyfiil 
popular commotion. The sweet-scented vernal grass loaded the air ^ith its fresh stroi^ 
smell from the field where tho merry hay -makers sported, and sang or whistle while 
they worked ; the hedge sides were beautiful with wUd-flowcrs, wreathed into gariaads 
by the pale convolvulus — in short every sense was so saluted witli pleasure, that gloomy 
indeed must have been that spirit which was not exalted with gratitude, and forced to 
acknowledge that, although many were the ills which man has made to doud our lifi^ 
the original design was perfectly good ; and that it was a beautiful and happy worn 
after all. A cloud, like the transient sorrows of our existence, rose above tlie horixon, 
A0(f tlie hay-makers hurried to pTe^aT© tot V^^ ^y.\vw\«^^'?y«^T, TViq sunshine was 
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obscured, and the sparrows chattered anxiously in their leafy habitations, seeming to 
iifiCUBs the consequences of the future rain. The flies were driven, by tlie great cool- 
nesB of the air, to shelter underneath the leaves of the tree to which 1 came for covcr- 
mgy ift'hoso boughs were now swung to and fro by tlie increasing power of the wind. 
Kjwrge drops fell here and there, as outriders and heralds of the crowd to follow them, 
Knd then the pattering upon tho leaves quickened, till tlio falling rain dimmed the 
prospect, and made the horses droop their heads, and the cows set up their backs, and 
nelter skelter, the hay-makei-s ran from the field for protection fi*om tlie wet. And 
now the sun i^one out from below the cloud, like a young bride withdrawing her veil, 
to 8how how many smiles are mixed with her tears ; and tlien, like that bride's hopes 
in prospect, up sprang tho gorgeous tints of the rainbow. Broad and bright, opposite 
tte sun it dione, liko the triumphal arch of God. 

" There," said one of tho hay-makers, addressing a little boy, " There's a chance 
Cor you, Charlie, to make your fortune ; for old folks say, that if you dig at the foot of 
4he raifibow, you will find a heap of gold,** In momentary unbelief, I said within 
myself '' Is there not here an error so gross Uiat it hath not a particlo of truth in it ! 
Can nothing false remain 1 How conies it that tliis fanciful old adage about the rain- 
Tk)w has been handed down from time immemorial to posterity, and still continues to 
bo repeated V* 

I walked from my leafy covert, towards the beautiful vision which was the subject 
of my contemplation, but it fled me ever, and left mo far behuid in the distance ; and 
ni laist, as the heavenly blue became unclouded, it vanished altogether. 

Philosophy suggested that the rainbow had no place — that the adage was a false 
prophet — that it was like the sybil's leaves at the Delphian oracle, which only prophe« 
cied in such a mode that if the words were untrue it was impossible to demonstrate 
their falsehood and absurdity. It would most certainly bo a vain imagination for a 
man to search for the rainbow's foot ; and, as he never could find that, he never could 
prove that a heap of gold was not buried thero. Thinking upon these things I turned 
my steps homewards ; and though I was loath to part with my belief in my axiom, I 
resolved that by tlio truth or falsehood of this well-known adage, it should remain to 
mo as truth, or be exploded as error. 

** If you dig at tho foot of tho rainbow you will find a heap of gold." What is 
tho rainbow \ Sunlight, during its passage from any transparent medium to another 
more dense, whoso surface is not at right angles to its direction, becomes bent or 
refracted. In this refraction, some portions of tho white light are more bent than 
others, and thus the white sun-light is decomposed into its threo primitive colours, 
blue, yellow, and red, and their intermediates, green, orange, and violet. These tints 
ore always in tho same sequence as we see tliem in the rainbow, which has been 
proved to be tlio resulting phenomenon of the refraction of the rays of the sun shining 
upon the falling drops of rain. It could only therefore be seen by a person standing 
at some distance from tlie shower, at the extremity of a line corresjwndinff to the direc- 
tion of the refracted rays. It is then impossible to stand at the foot of the rainbow, 
and to see its colours at the same time. 

Phenomena of tliis kind arc constant ; nature's laws arc unexceptional ; and we 
may therefore say, without hesitation, that whenever the sun shines upon falling rain- 
drops, this refraction invariably takes place. These iridescent colours are certainly 
manifested, and could be seen by any pci'son in a proper position. The foot of the 
rainbow may then bo said to be wherever the sun slimes and rain falls. Thero is the 
great truth ; I saw it as I looked over the yellow fields — in tho teeming gardens of the 
cottages — in the bright green meadows. 

Slan's toil shall always be repaid by earth's gratitude. Truly, ^ If you dig at the 
foot of the rainbow you shall find a crop of gold." Tho showers and sunlight of April 
had made rainbows everywhere, and men hod ploughed and dug, and have found tnat 
golden harvest which has since gathered into a tiiousand gamers. The proverb m 
true, and my a»om shall stand, " There U no error so gross but it has a particlo of 
tnith within it." 
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A SCAMP'S SCAMPER FROM MANCHESTER TO WALES. 

Wednesday, September 1st, 1847. I started, on tliislicnccforth memorable mom- 
in;;, cquipi>cd, as a i)edestrian should be, with green *' wide awako" felt hat, shootiiig 
Jacket, and stout stick, with my knapsack on my back, for the liiyerpool liailway Stak 
tiun, and had the satisfaction, after puttinp^ myself in a dreadful state of i>erapiiBti()ii,8C 
being just in time to be too late for the hnlf-pnst six o'clock tram, which whizxed vnj 
bcfoi*e my very nose. I ha«l thercfure to sit down, like " Patience on a Monarocnt," kk 
and wait for the next train at a (^uartev-past seven, and whilst *' chewing the cod of 
sweet and bitter fancy," I chewed Komctliiii;; far more satisfactory in tlio shapeof alirgo 
cake, with about half-a-dozen of which my kind and provident landlady had Btofled 
the pockets of my knujisack, to the intent that I should there^vith stuff m^'self, wba 
appetite directed and opportunity offered. Soon after I had sat down in a fnune of 
mind, not sweetened by my recent disappointment, a woman witli band-boxes, ftiult 
baby came in, and after looking aI>out in a perplexed sort of way, asked me in a doU* 
ous manner, whether the train teas gone, and 1 experienced a kind of malignant grati- 
fication in infonning her, that '' I should ratlier think it was," — so pleasant is it to 
have companions in misfortune. 

At last, afler kicking my heels for a tedious three- quartcrs-of-an-honr, thotaiB 
was got ready, I popped into a nearly empty carriage, and was congratulaUng nmdf 
on the probability of not bein;r eniHhed and erowde<l, to which I have a great diouke, 
when, just as the tniin was on the point of Stirling, up comes the guard, and ahores 
in an inundation of fat old women, with still faticr market-baskets, notwithstan&ig 
all my protentations that we were ^uite full enough, and I was thus wedged in between 
the horrid creatures, who sat down almost on the top of me, ** squeedging" mo till I 
WII8 almost as Hat as a flounder or a pancake, treading on my corns, and poking their 
ell>owM into my unfortunate sides incessantly. It is a curious fact, tliat, thon^^ I 
always practice all manner of *^ artful dodges" to avoid a crushification, such as pnll* 
ing the door to the moment I get in, sitting in two places, and looking out of three 
windows at once, (or as nearly ho i\h possible) and telling everybody who attmnpto to 
enter, that wo are quite full enough, yet, fi*om some cause or other, whether from tho 
perversity of fate, or a spirit of contradiction, inherent in human nature, I searceljr 
over travel second class, without having been in a purgatorial state of mash daring the 
journey. With tliis moral reflection, and leaving it to abler natural phikMophen than 
myself to decide on, and explain this disagreeable phenomenon, I will return to mj 
mirative. 

After a few preparatory fizzes, puffings, groans, and screeches from the engine, 
wo were off, and soon left tho dirty, smoky city behuid us, and I was fortunate enoagfa 
at one of tho stations to extricate myself from tho superincumbent mountain of w 
women, and made a precii)itate reti*eat into another compartment of tho carriage, 
where I remained, unmolested by" crushers,^* during the rest of the journey. I took an 
omnibus, or, moro properly speaking, an omnibus took me, down to tho docks. And I 
Crossed tho Mersey in a *' darhp-schiff,*' as the Germans call a steam-boat, (perhiuis frun 
the passengers getting wet with the condensed steam) and travelled to Chester m oon- 
pany with two maiden aunts (at least they looked like maiden annts) who would not 
nave crushed me if there had been ton moro of them of similar dimensions. Arrived 
at Chester, 1 asked an old man which was the way to llawardcn, in Flintshire, and be, 
notwithstanding all I could say, would go with me some distance on tho road, in older 
to shew mo a short cut, which he said would savo mo two miles. Of oourso it would 
haye been an insult to have offered so good-natm'cd an individual money. 

After sketching a picturesque old tower in the walls, I started off down a beuti- 
fbl lane, shaded with overhanging trees, making a muncdicon, as I went along, of Qoe 
of tho afore-mentioned cakes, my jaws keeping time with my legs, both going it a 
pretty considerable rate. After walking about seven miles, I arrived at the ^ QoeeB^ 
ferry," over the Dee, which is a government one, and about the awkwardest^ dnmsiert, 
stupidest, ugliest, slowest, machine that can be imagined. Tho passago is free, gratfS) 
and for nothing, (cheap and nasty with a vengeance !) but wo wore, I verily believe, 
nearly ten minutes crossing, though the distauco does not exceed a hundred yards. 
Being; impatient I jumped off before wo had quite got to laiid, and miscalculating my 
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distance, just camo with my heels in the water, splashing those behind me, as well 
(perhaps they would render it as badly) as myself, and walked away as quickly as pos- 
Biblcy followed by the execrations, ** not loud, but deep,** of the splashed, who, I snp- 
poBOy considered I had thro>Mi a damper on their enjoyment. 

After a walk of two miles I arrived at Har*den Church, an ancient and picturesquo 
Btructure, and liaviug sketched it, walked on to the castle, but was told I could not see 
the old ruins, as the family were at home. Howevei' I toM the porter it ^^-as no use- 
I bad come to see the castle, and see the castle I must, and would, and was directed 
to go to another gate, and apply to the head gardener. I went, ** as per advice,'* and 
an old woman, who opened the gate, went to look for tlie man of carrots and cur- 
rant bushes, but came back again, saying, she couldn't find him. I told her 1 couldn't, 
and) what was more, I would n*t, go till I had seen the castle, so at last by dint of 
pcrtinacitv, I got one of the under-gi4.rdenci'«, to whom 1 gave a tiifle, to show me the 
ruins. — There is notliing in tliis world like a sufficiency of brass, especially when com- 
bined with a judicious admixture of lin I — The ruins, which consist of the keep and some 
broken walls, are overgi'own witli ivy, and rather picturesque. I ascended by a dark 
and mouldering staircase to the top uf tho keep, which is still tolerably entire, and 
enjoyed a beautiful view over Cheshire, Flintshire, and Shropshire, as far as Liverpool 
on uie ono side, and Bishop's Castle on the other. After sheltering from a heavy 
shower in a nook of tho ruins, I left 1 lawardcn Park, and took my way along the 
flinty roads towards Flint. About half way 1 met a postman, so I called out to him 
for a joke, " I say, old fellow, have n*t you got a letter for me 1" Who *re you !" 
askea he in return, with a voice embod3ring in itself the concentrated hoarseness of a 
legion of crows. •* Oli, I'm tho son of my mother," said T. — " Ugh,*' returned he, 
hoarser than over, "ugh, I have got a letter for a/t>«, (fool) and it '11 most likely bo 
for you I" The old fullow had thu better of mo here, so 1 slunk away. Soon after 
this rencontre, 1 camo in sight of the sea again, and walked tlie rest of the way by tho 
sidti of the Chester and Holyhead llailway, here carried along on an embankment, 
wldch is washed ]>v the high tide. 1 must say, I should feel a sti-ong disinclination to 
travel along this hue in a storm, for the tide would come into the carriages in a nioro 
unpleasant manner than the obnoxious individual who comes and demands your 
** T^kitis-ss," and then, woe be Hde the miserable travellers. About half-^jost six 
o'clock, I arrived at tho ancient borough of Flint, and enquired of an old man which 
was the best inn ; this he promised to shew me, and after surveying mo curiously, as 
if ho considered tho owner of such a hat and knapsack rather a nondescript sort of 
animal, said to me, " And what do you sell 1" " Sell i" roared I, with such indig- 
nant emphasis as to make tho old fellow jump, " What do / sell, indeed ? Do you 
take mo for a pedler ?'* added I, ferociously. — " J3eg your pardon. Sir, hope no offence,'* 
Baid ho, soothingly. — " Oh, not in the Icivst," replied 1, rather bitterly. 

I took shelter under the hospitable branches of the ** Royal Oak, by Kebecca 
Jones," where I ordered an infinite amount of broiled ham and eggs, after tho con- 
. sumption of which I walked out to view the castle, built on a rock, which, at high 
water, is washed by the sea. It is a quadangular building, with a round tower to each 
comer. One of these is much larger tlian Sie rest, and is formed by two concentric 
walls each six feet thick, with a gallery eight feet wide between them, and was proba- 
bly the keep. It appears to have been a place of great strength, but was dismantled 
during the civil war, and is now fast mouldering to decay. After sketching it I 
returned " to mine inn," and after giving orders to call me at six o'clock I retired to 
bod, and was soon in the ai*ms of '* Murphy.*' 

In tho morning tho servants at the mn did not call mo, or get my breakfast ready 
at the time I had ordered, so I discharged a great moral duty, which I considered I 
owed to society, by giving them — an impressive lecture on the duty of punctuality, 
and — a smaller gratuity than usual, being mindful of the adage, to " be just beforo 
you're generous.*' 

I then started off by the road along the coast, but had very great difficulty in get- 
ting forward, for the wmd was strong, and right m my face, so that I was obliged to 
keep toy mouth shut, in order to prevent my front teeth from being blown down my 
throat. I had, however, once or twice to open it to moke enquiries as to tho road, 
and fi^m this circumstance only, am I enabled to account for ^o fact that my front 
to^b felt 80 loose the next time 1 had occasion to use them. 

PassiDg through iho village of Greenfield, I beheld with admiration a shop. 
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with the m.ignilcKiucnt title of Manchester House," emblazoned with immenBC letten 
of intensely ilamin;^ eolourii on an enormoiiH board ; and, certainly^ jndgii^ firam the 
variety and hcteiii^cneousnesH of the articles e\put>cd for sale, evciy shop in ttn 
£in|>orium of nianufacturcs miglit have furnished its quota towa^ls the fornuluBg 08t 
of this ornniumgatherum store. 

Soon after I came in sight of the Mona<<ter}* of Gi'eenfield, on a hill on mjleft^and 
proceeded up to it. It is a btautiM and picturesque ruin, but vczy much dcL^pidated 
and app<'ars to liave )>een built at different penods, as some of the arches are pointed, 
while others are round. Afler sketching it, I took my way towards Holvwell, a p(*ett]r 
littlo villa;;e in a deep valley. The celebrated holy well to which pilgrimages und to 
be made, is covered in by a beautiful building 8up}x>rted on arches^ formeny a dnpd 
dedicate<l to St. Winifred. Aceoinling to the k»gend. Miss Winifred — (her sumame it 
not reconled, but it was probably Jont-s or Price) — being a young lad/ of prepoBseas- 
ing ap]K'arance and fascinating niannei*s, a neighbounng King (some relation, if ve 
may jn(l;;e from his blood-thirsty disposition to the " King of the Cannibal Islands*) 
bcoinie desperately smitten with her, and " proposed"' in due form. She, however, 
either because, like many unmarried Ia<iiL>s of the present, she had detemunod 
to remain in a state of '^ single blessedness," or because the king was <dd and 
ugly, and she preferred some nice young prince, rejected his proposals with dis- 
dain, and the cantankenms old wrt'teh, having no regai*d to the liberty of tlie sabject, 
took the liberty of chopping her head off there and then. This was not only unoonr- 
te<His, but disagree/able ; however, where her head alighted on the ground, a beantifnl 
spring of water gushed out, and a jiious bishop, who by great good luck, happened to 
arrive just in the nick of time, took up the head, and after wiping off ihe dirt and 
dast, at least it is to be hoped he did, though history is not precise as to that point, 
stuck it on, with somebody's " magic ointment," (probably HoUoway's) and won- 
derful to relate, it grew fa^t on again, and i\\v. only mark of the accident tlitt 
remaine<I, was a white line at the joiuing. The old king, rather astonished at 
this unexpected tennination of the affair, and afi*aid that, though he could not be 
convicted of mart -slaughter, he would be tided for the murder, or have an action com- 
menced against him fur heavy damages, to neither of which chargps he woold be able 
to plead justifiable //om icidc, determined to commit suicide, or perish in the attempt, 
and accordingly did so incontinently. 

It is a great pity that the old bishop did not perpetuate the receipt for tins ^ won- 
derful cure," for we should be able to procure water much more cheaply than by 
boring artesian wells, if we could pro<luce beautiful springs by chopping nice yonng 
bdies head's off, and tlien make them all right again afterwards. 

It is supposed that the waters pos;sess healing properties, when taken intemalljr 
or externally, and I saw a credidous individual, in a blue gown, walk down a flij^t of 
ste]>s into a tank in which the water is collected, and then walk composedly out again, 
very much to the benefit of his health no doubt ; otliers were swallowing the pure de- 
ment by buckets full (almost) ; but, for my o\^7i part, being possessed of ** sana mens * 




warm" from my cxise bottle, and drank success to the Teetotallers in a bumper^ which 
was exceedingly invigorating and consoling to my feelings. 

Taking the road towards Denbigh, I now ascended a steep hill, crossed an exten- 
sive moor, and then entered a narrow lane, down which I had not proceeded very fidr 
when, to my astonishment and dismay, a fine young bull jumped through a gap in the 
hedge, about four yards before me, and close upon his heels came half-a-dozen oovs 
and a couple of horses. " Hallo, murtlier alive," ejaculated I mentidly^ ^ and is it 
myself ye're after, what am I to do, at all, at all, in this fix !" Here was a pxetfa[ 
predicament and pickle, for a peaceful pedestrian to be placed in ! The bull lo(dwl 
at me savagely/, and I looked at the bull ruefully y for a bull is a very disagreeable ani- 
mal to deal with, and by no means easily bullied or cowed, — What was to be done— if 
I walked forwards, there was the bull before me, — and if I ran backwards I was oef* 
tain to have tlie bull behind me. However there was I, and there wras the buD| lo 
there remained nothing for it but to put a bold face on, and walk boldly furwards, ao 
boldly forwards I walked, and giving a dreadful flourish with my stick, in order to hint 
to ^ic buU in a gentle mamiei:, t\ml Vf Vvc ofC^cr^ to touch mc I dioold bo under tho 
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diflagreffable necessity of poking his eye out, passed by him in safety. What the first 
intentions of the bull were, whether he meant to attack me, but was overawed by my 
preparations for defence, or, with his confederates, hod concocted a plan for the colo^ 
nization of a distant part of the country, whicli he and they were proceeding to carry 
into execution, I am unable to decide, and will leave it to natural historians and the 
Popej who is of course well versed in the nature of bulls, to deteimine. 

After walking about six miles without meeting a soul to ask my way of, I arrived 
at the village of Caen%'ys, and, being hot and thirsty, entered the little inn, (the "White 
Swan'*) and flung myself down on the window seat, after calling for something to 
drink. Now- I had been devotedly hoping that Fate would be pleased graciously to 
send me an adventure, and she sent me one to her heart's content. When the bar- 
maid came in with the beverage required, she cried out, lifting up her hands and her 
voice at the same time, '^ Oh la Sir, why that bench has just been painted !" 

•* FainiedV* cried I, " oh the d 1 !" It was too true, my beautiful green hat, 

whidi I had put down beside me, and my other garments, were one sheet of white 
paint. A pleasant situation truly. Talk of painting the lily, indeed, if I had been a 
lily, I should not have so much minded a whitewashing ; but * I was, if anything, a 
kind of ever^e^n, which made the contrast of the two colours by no means agree- 
able. However there was no time to be lost, so I went out for some turpentine, in 
ivhich I spent an agreeable hour and the sum of threepence, and at last regained the 
semblance of humanity, and the colour of my habiliments. 

After settling the bill (I think I paid rather dearly for the refreshment I had) I 
proceeded on my journey, leaving in my wake, however, a scent of turpentine percep- 
tible fax behind me, so that the best direction that could have been given to any one 
that wanted to follow me, as to the road he should take, would have been to " follow 
hisiMWtf." 

I had lost BO much time by this adventure, or rather, misadventure, that I was 
obliged to give up all thoughts of going to Denbigh, as I had appointed to meet a friend 
and companion at Rhyl, from which I was still eleven miles distant by the direct road 
that evening, and I therefore turned off into the road to St. Asaph's. Just before 
entering the citv J met a detachment of juvenile Jackass-aphians (or whatever the 
inhabitants call themselves) dressed in white blouses, like incipient lamplighters, 
who, as they respectively passed me, touched their respective caps respectfully, Ui 
these circumstances I thought the least I could do was to return their civility in'kii 
and accordingly took off my hat to them several times with the greatest polil 
much to the astonishment of a sedate elderly gentleman who headed this regiment of 
infiintry. 

The Cathedral does not at all come up to my notions of wlmt a Cathedral ought 
to be, and is no more to be compared to Tewkesbury Abbey Church than the ** Goat 
Inn" at Beddgelert to Penrhyn Castle, and it is too smooth and new looking, and 
inspires one with no feelings of veneration, though it is certainly, abstractedly, consi- 
deried rather a handsome building. 

The city itself is very picturesquely jsituated on the side of a hill, at the foot of 
which flows the river Clwydd, crossed here by a handsome stone bridge. Passing 
over this, I stood in the '* vale of the Clwydd," celebrated in song. What its beau- 
ties may be higher up, I can not say ; from what I did see of it, however, I certainly 
think iter beauties liave been much overrated ; the valley is certainly pretty, but it is 
too tame, quiet, and unromantic for my taste — the magnificent and sublime, the grand 
and awful for me, and take the ^* pretty" and tame who Ust ! 

Proceeding onwards down the aforesaid valley, I soon came in sight of the dark 
towers of Rhuddlan Castle, and cutting across some fields, in which I started three 
hares, (not "Welsh rabbits") within 100 yards of each other, and crossing by tlie 
steep and narrow bridge, the river, which is navigable up to this point, I soon stood in 
the court-yard of the castle, having climbed over the gate, disregarding an intimation 
troOL a board stuck up on the wall, that " Trespassers will be prosecuted with the 
utmost rigour of the law," I asked a man who came in soon after me, which was the 
way to die top of the walls, but his reply was " Ise nose torks Inglis," so 
I had to find it out for myself, and soon stood on the top of one of the towers. After 
dimbing about, and risking my neck to my heart's content, for the wind was so strong 
that it once or twice nearly carried me off bodily from my unstable footing, and, 
though thanks to an elder brother, I am pretty well used to ^' blowing up^*' I should 
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liAvo great objc-ctiou^ ti» such a blowuis; dovn^ I descendeil and set ont for Bhji^ abiMt 
tlii'eu miled distant. Having prcMH.*edtnl about half way, I e^ied someihiDff filu i 
rx^Il of $frecn Hannol trundling towanlii me, which I immediately rccogniaed af mj 
c«j|niiani<jn, whom i shall designate as my fiieud Slowccoch, with his gren pUd 
and liat Hke mine. AfVer mutual ^^•etin<r^, and reciprocal enqairies abool av 
n-spuctivo adventurci*, wo unanimously resolved to stop at Kfayl for the m^^ aad 
accordin!;ly tOijk up our i[imrtcrs at the Inn by the ferr^' over the Clwydd, tftsr a 
walk alxiut '21 mih-s. 

pRiDAY, ^*KITKMUEK :Srii. — Wo s;ot up tliis nioming at six o-cloeky and, thoo^k 
p«iured with rain, start^nl at si-ven o'clock, without our break&sts, for Abergde, ada- 
tance of five milc-s, and tdok our way aluns the beadi. Keepmg up oarflpiritabyaiig- 
in;; Hon!;4, which, con>ideriii;; that we were hungry and wet through, and that our foot 
Kank deep into the sand at every »tep, was really, as Mark Tapley would aay, "boiK 
jolly under creditable ciivunistances.*' About half- past eight we arrired at Abogele, 
and were soon drvin;; ourMflvf.s at a roaring fire, and discussing m hearty hreakfafccf 
Innib-chfipci, broiled ham and eggs, cold fuwb, ^c. &c. at the exceedingly eomfiwoMB 
hotel ; having finished wliich. and pcrfi>nned the second less agreeable aet of the 
comedy, namely, payuig the bill, we u^ain set furth towards Conway, along toads^tiie 
Htate of wliich m:ty be more easily imagined than described, slipping back two stepsfcr 
every one we made forwax-ds. almwt. <.iuing up a hill we overtook a oani^e, 
and there 1n.-ing \vf person in ^<ight, I t<.Mik the liberty of walking behind it, bat wm ^ 
jtgreeably t»tartleil by receiving a cut from the driver's wliip across the finger's. As I 
iiiiutidered this rather an uncivil way of intimating tliat my room would be prefernd 
t«j my company, I bestowefl on the driver an adiuunition to be more pcdite in fiitme, 
enfiirced by the applii-atiou of my walking stiok to his ^shiMilders. He at fint spfiwid 
inclined to give me an answer in kind, but, pt.-i'ceiWng that my stick was a more ftr- 
mi<lable weapon than his whip, he thought better of it, and contented himafttf with 
taking a few verbal liberties nith my visual organs. 

After thid little interlude, we continued our journey, notwithstanding numenai 
sliowerH, pawiiug the imposing fwnx (as it msy well be called, as most of the towers an 
^ dummies'*; of Gwyrcli Caatle, then on, across the batse of the Grreat Oime^a Head. 
We oocasionally stopped to regale ourselves with a few blackberries, and came in sight, 
alxnit two o'clock, of the stately towers of Conway Castle, and soon after, pamdng ofv 
the elegant suspension bridge, entered the ancient and pictoresqne town, thraogfa oneof 
the gates in the walls which surround it. It is fancifiily aaid in shape to bear some 
ruTfemblance to a Welsh haqt, and tliis is to some extent the case ; and aa there are no 
h'juaes beyond the walls, which ai*e siill pt-ri'ect and defended by 21 stronz towen, As 
towu lias quite a unif^ue appearance, and is said strongly to resemble the Saraeenie 
towns in Palestine. After depositing our knapsacks at the best Hotel, we atroDed 
forth to view the castle, and, finding tho entrance lo'^ked, were advised by a paasei^iy 
to invoke the assistance of " Missis Chauns," the janitor, or rather janitrix (Jmmf- 
tricks) who forthiA-ith appeared, with a key in her Iiand, from a neignbooring eotCage, 
and, having opened the gate and given us admittance, locked it behind us, in order to 
ctHnpel us to pay tribute when we desired to depart. 

Convi-av Castle, the boast of North Wales, is finely situated at the soaih of the 
town, on a lofty rock the base of which is waslied by the river. Its walla, which are 13 
feet thick at the base are defended by eight lofty and massive round towen, battle* 
mented and pierced, four of which are surmounted by !niM?eftd watch turrets. Al- 
though a complete ruin, with not oneduunber entire, exteriorly the castle looks almoet 
perfect, except that on the aide next the river; the base of one of the towers lias fhUen, 
oxpjsing the blackened interior, while, strange to say, the upper part still lemahB 
perfect and projects to a distance of 30 feet iK'vond the supporting walls, shewing the 
amazing strength and solidity of the masonr\*. * 

The great hall, once lighted by nine fine windows, is of a sngular c urved iom, 
and is 130 feet long and 32 wide, its roof i^-as supported by five massy arehes, Ibor A 
which, Dicturesquely overgnmn with ivy, still remain. After making the dreait ef 
the walk, fi!*om which there is a bcauoful and extensive prospect ^ o'er flood and 



field," searching into ever}* hole and comer and climbing up di^-ers inaooessihle plaeefi 
we wialied to depart, and as the gate ik*as locked, I let myself drop from a walliioat 
I'J ftH't high« but Slow-coach, being of a cautious character and timill disposition, asd 
ff/WHd of risking his precious neck, declined afeat so perOoos and pre fe ired to make Ub 
r<\i7 m All ijii^lctrious manner \<ru\i tWVi^ thSSASumc^^ ^ Idxa^Cbanna,*' 
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We DOW re-erossed the Suspeiision-bridge, and sketched the castle, after which wo 
JB entered the town, and went to look at Uie ^* Plas Mawr," an ancient and pic- 
tvirMque mansion in the principal street. The walls and ceilings of every room arc 
earvea eurioosly, with devices, coats of arms, initials, mermaids, ragged staves, and 
ottwr images. There are several other picturesque, old, timbered houses, in the same 
alMety aod one with a stone window much ornamented is called the College, and is tho 
only vestige of a college founded here by £dward the Ist, who also built the castle as 
U BOW stands. I now strdled out through one of the gates of the town and took a 
BOrregr of the walls, and, whilst sketching a picturesque tower, was accosted by a gen- 
tleman, who, I soon found out, was a native of Manchester, being the fourth we had 
■Irwidy met with in Wales. And so it is all over the world ; you meet them every 
wliete on the continent, and I verily believe if we were to go to Timbuctoo, or Kamts- 
ehatka, or pay a visit to the King of tlie Cannibal Islands, we should find at least five 
Mid » half Manchester men, on an average, at each and every of those regions. 

I afterwards ascended a high hill in the grounds of Sir Somebody Something (I 
tegsl his name) firom which I obtained a beautiful view of the town and castle, and 
altar feasting my eyes on the beauties of nature, about seven o'clock I thought it time 
to feast my pala^ on the beauties of supper, and accordingly returned to the hotel, 
wjbere the requirements of nature were satisfactorily satisfied. 

Saturday, September 4th. — I went out sketching this morning before breakfast, 
after whieh Slow-eoadi and 1, with a gentleman from Manchester, proceeded to view 
tho Cast Iron Tnnnel in which the railway is to be carried across tlie rivor. It is 
ooQStrestsd of plates of iron of great thickness, rivetted, to, and over, and across, each 
other, in every possible way, and is in sha])e like au endless box (by which I mean to 
express, not a box without an^ end, but without any end$ to it) about 20 feet high and 
10 feet broad. Two of these unmense tubes will be required, in order to make a sepa- 
rste passage for both lines of rails, and one is nearly completed. Piers (or it arc being 
«f«oted dne by those which support the suepension bridge and in a style harmonizing 
with them and the castle ; and floats are beuig constmeted to convey it to the placo 
where it is to stand. That I might say I had done so, I assisted in the building of one 
of these and my services as a/otnsr were so valuable, that I was at last obliged to ask 
tho other workmen if tiiey eoold not do without me. They, qf course very reluctantly, 
said they thought they nUghl manaoe to make shift in my absence, and being satisfactor- 
ily assured ol this, I left them and returned to the Hotel from which, after drinking 
fwipiftf to oar jonmey in a bottle of champagne ordered by our Manchester friend, 
Slowooaeh, he and I, started for Uanrwst along the banks of the river Conway. 
Tho seenery of the Yale of Conway is in some places very beautiful, but for grandeur 
does not equal some of the valleys in Snowdonia, whieh we were afterwards to behold. 
Oppoiite Conway are the inconsiderable ruins of the welsh castle of Diganwry on tho 
summit of a hill. It was once the seat of royalty, and one of the monarchs was 
aecostomed to give prizes to the best poets and musicians, who assembled here once a* 
venr. Ob one occasion the King who, though one would think he had ^ no mnsio in 
his soul," i^pears to have had crotchets in his head, very capriciously, not to say nn« 
eofufteously, (wdered all the poets and fiddlers (or whatever they were) to swim across 
the Conway river to his Ca«Ue. Whatever might have been the King's object in this 
rather nrb&rary ptoceeding, whether the bards were addicted to drinking whiskey and 
water, omitting tiie latter iritogether, or that their strains were generally too dry for 
liHi taste, botii which mistakes would in his opinion be corrected by this " cold water- 
core," the result of this peculiar experiment in hydropathy was, tiiat the harper's 
kwtnunents were iq»oiled by the water, and the poets, the fire of whose genius water 
conld not quench, carried the day. Whether the harpers enraged at their discomfiture 
Ciem4 ^t/wmfi/H) invoked destruction on the ruthless and taste-lacking potentate, is 
Bot known, bet his enrtle.was soon after destroyed by lightning — ^and posterity fonnd 
tiie yerdiet thereupon ^^ sarved him right." Our road led us along by the Imnks of 
the rushing river, Mid we strolled along, often stopping to pick blackberries, or pelting 
one anottier or a hi^ess {ng with 1^ wild plums, or pretending to chatter in their 
owB language to the Welsh girls as we passed them. We stopped at Pont-y-Manddach, 
where a elear monntain stream eomes tumbling headlong head over heels down a steep 
r»Tine,aad while Sloweoaeh went to look after the water£sll, whioh was some distance 
Mif the bill, I administered some spirilaons consolation, whieh we found particniarly 
reft<eahinf . Passing thfo^ the prcity viUage of Treffiriw, and over a enriens stone 
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bridge which can be shaken by any one bampinjG^ against the middle stone in the 
parapet (an ^'as demonstrated by a welsh lad who goodnatnredly made a battens- 
ram of hiniftclf for onr benefit) we reached Llanrwst about ibar o'clock in the aftor- 
noon. There is nothing very particular in the to^ii, so as onr inteznals wamed m 
that it was past dinner time, and though fond of walking ftuif we were not fend of 
walking /<M/in^, we went to the " Eagle," which cooked us some mntton chops, Ah 
after diidi of which disappeared with miraculous celerity. Having replemened my 
case bottle with ^ Choice Old Jamaica," we again took to tiieroad, and passing tbRM^ 
M-ener\' which grew finer at cver^' step, arrived about seven o'clock at Bettwsy Coed, 
where we st»on made ourMclves at home in a small but comfortable Inn. 

Si'NDAT, SKFTEMnER oTii. — We aiose this morning rather late, as it wis veiy 
wet, and breakfiistod in com])any Mrith a Scotch Artist, who was as thin as one of Im 
own paint brushes, and talked Scotch as broad as his pallette. About eleven o'doek, 
the rain having ceased, we set forth, passing over the Pont-y-Pair, a bridge built oo 
natural piers of rock across the river Lhigi»-ry, which foams and rages beneath, as if 
imprisoned, and finally makes ita escape by overleaping its barriers in a small water- 
fall. Taking our way up this valley, we came to a wicket-gate in the wall HmmifL 
which we passed, and ^uided by a small boy, precipitately descended a prectpioe bj a 
precipitous ]»ath, down to the edge of the stream, from whence we obtained a beaati- 
ful ^-iew of the Rharadr-y-Wennol, or ** Falls o the Swallow," so caUed probaUj, 
either because the Shallows show a partiality to making their pectoral ablntioDS in ill 
waters, or because the river is stcallowed up by the gulfi» beneath. The rivsr ii 
precipitated iu three falls a distance of eighty feet, and the body of water is bo moeh 
greater than in most uf tho welsh cascades (many of which may be compared to a 
bucket of water poured from the top of a house) being in one part sixty feet broad, 
that it is, to my taste, the finest waterfiUl 1 have seen in the course of my peregrina- 
tions. We were considerably wetted by the spray which operated as a Idnd of wt 
blanket" on our enjoyment of the scene. And as I had read of the robin that hops on 
the spray," and thinking it rather an unstable stage for such a saltatoay exbibitiao, 
wondered how he nuinaged it. I looked about, but was unable to see anything eidicr 
of him or the swallows. With our curiosity on this point, therefore, nnaatiBned, ire 
returned to the road, and proceeded onwards towards Capel Cnrig, tbi^^ngh beantiiid 
scenery-, with the immense mountains of Moel Seabed before us. 

Near Capel Curig, whence we had a distant glimpse of Snowdon, we quitted the 
vale of the Llngi^Ty, taking the road to Bangor. The valley we had left was dotbed 
in beautiful verdure, varied in hue by the autumnal tints, but here the scene waswfld 
and desolate, u-ithout a tree ; on every side barren rocbs, with bold and ragged ooC- 
lines, rising abruptly, or ]>iled one behind another, and brown-looking fields, with mea- 
gre herbage, grazed over by a few of the woolly producers of Welsh mutton. &iddenlj 
dark clouds ci>llected; and discharged themsriVes in a pelting shower, but fortunately 
an overtianging rock \^-as close by, and we ran helter-skelter, higgledy-piggledy, to iti 
shtrlter, and threw ourselves down on some fern which grew beneath it^ and paaaed the 
five minutes, that the shower lasted, pleasantly in picking blackberries which nev 
there, as if on purpose fur our especial use and convenience. As we proceeeded MBg 
the valley, the scenery grew, at every step, wilder and more magnificent, and we came 
at last in sight of lake Ogi^-en, which appeared to be shut in on all sidea by traneB- 
dous mountains, rising abruptly from it. Nothing I had ever seeu equalled this aeene 
for gloomy sublimity, and wild and awful grandeur. Alter making hidf the drantof 
the lake, we came to a bridge crossing the outlet of the superfluous waters of the lake, 
whidi here force their ^-ay through a chasm in the rocks, and fidl with tremendooi 
force in three cataracts, called the Falls of Bendog. We got OTer the wall * "^ 



A^nfMMvu ***v wvtwiu ui u«- ««ui«;j», iia^uig in ine meanome aaaea to toe tnreo ni» 
already existing, a fourth by tumbling down m^-self, however I picked myself up, and 
found that no b<mes were broken except my knees. The valley, which is here diut in 
by »te*-p r^vks, is here called Nant Fraucon, or the Beaver's HoUow, having foniolj 
biH>u a ptoco where these animals were plentifol, though now no beavers aie to be 
found in the neighbourhood, except the broad-brimmed ones of the Welsh women. 
Having with some difiioulty regained the road by squeezing my bo^y through an ap0- 
turr, wliitfh would hardly have admitted a modente-sized weuel in ft slate ef xepkSoOi 
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I aonsted my friend to scale the wall, and we Uien took our way down the vallev of the 
Ogwen, and arrived in due course at the village (and chapel) of Bethesda, inhabited 
chiefly by the miners ^gaged in the Penrhyn Slate Quarries, and their families. On 
the road we met numbers of people coming from chapel, all dressed in their best, — the 
women in high-crowned beavers, with broad brims perfectly flat, tied on with black 
ribbands over large muslin caps, some being on foot, some in carts, and others riding 
without skirts or side-saddles, on rough cart horses, with an average allowance of two 
women to each steed. I cant say I admire these very peculiar head-dresses, and as 
for the countenances they surmount, I never saw such a set of plain physiognomies ; 
in &ct I only saw two pretty faces in Wales, and one of them was English. 

Passing some more waterfalb which we cared not to view, and the Penrhyn Slate 
Qnarries, which we were unable to see, (as they are shut up on Sundays) though we 
ooold perceive that the slate-rock was cut into terraces, and that there was almost a 
mountain of refuse and firagments, we came in sight of Penrhyn Castle. It is built in 
the ancient castellated manner, of Mona Marble, and displays a most magnificent 
rmnge of building crowned with lofty towers, of which five are circular ; the keep and 
another of the principal towers are square with angular turrets. It is one of the most 
magnificent baronial mansions in the kingdom, and is surrounded by a high wall with 
handsome gate towers. As it was Sunday we were unable to see tlie interior and pro- 
ceeded on to Bangor, parting here with our Manchester friend, who was going back to 
Ckmway. 

Passing through the mean, dingy, uninteresting town of Bangor, without stopping 
to see its small, low, apology for a Cathedral, my friend Slowcoach and I went straight 
down to Grarth Point, from, which a ferry-boat plies to the opposite shore of Anglesea, 
•nd vice vena^ and whilst waiting there, were accosted by a Yankee-fied looking fellow^ 
who, without waiting the ceremony of an introduction, enquired of us, what regiment 
we belonged to. '* Oh, the marching regiment of Scotch Greys," said I, alluding to 
our plaid costome. ^ So I should have guessed," said he, with the true nasal twang. 
** Ah, you're a pretty tarnation almighty good guesser, I calcilate," retorted I, mock- 
faig his Yankee phraseology. He laughed, and after some joking remarks and retorts 
on both sides, informed me that he was a Welshman bom himself, but was so ashamed 
of his country that he left it in disgust, and transmogriphied himself into an American. 
A Welshman who was standing near listening to our conversation, heard this and im- 
mediately his patriotism took fire, and he stood up warmly in defence of his beloved 
country, asserting that " WAales" was the finest nation in the world, and that the 
^WAel^mens" were the finest and the bravest and the *'wAisest" nation, and 
^ petter" than the Americans, concluding by affirming that he was a better man than 
his recreant countryman, and offering to fight him either for love or money. The 
pseudo- Yankee declined this obliging offer, and they carried on the '* wordy war*' with 
vigour, while I artfully inflamed their animosity, by siding first with one and then with 
tbe other. The arrival of the ferry-boat, fvova the opposite side, ended the dispute, 
as the champion of the land of leeks and toasted cheese was going to cross, while 
Uncle Sam's votary remained behind. During the passage the Welshman's patriotism, 
which had probably been stimuhited by divers potent potations of " cwnv da," broke 
out again,—* 

" It's shameful," said he, " for a mftan that's bor-r-n in a countAry, to go and 
roeak ill of it in such a wAay, and such a count^ry as WAales, too, and such a na- 
tum as the WAelsh !"— 

** A very pretty nation," interposed I, " if all the respectable men are so ashamed 
of belonging to it, that thev are obliged to turn Yankees 1" 

" Well," replied he, " lA'm a WAelshman, and do you think I'm ashamed of 
being one !" no, I glory in it !" — 

** Oh, I can believe that," retorted I, *' there are some misguided people who 
glory in tiieir shame." 

^ I say," said he, gesticulating ferociously, *^ I say it's the finest and oldest nation 
in the wAorld." — 

** Oh, of course," I repUed, " every body knows that Adam was a Welshman." 

" There," says he, " look how clever they are, why they built the Menai 
Bridge." 

^ Pooh," said I, ** you might as well say they made the mountains \ all they did 
was to carry up the stone for it^ which any other dooke^^^^^ Yash^ ^^\Sk^ vi^^^N 
the lEaxgMi piAoaed itAlL 
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At this he began to wax exceedingly furi<ms and unpleasantly penonal, Mm- 
ing that he could lick any ** Saasenach" there, and offering to toss any one that doobttd 
the fact into the sea in proof of the assertion. Just at ^ia time we got to land, lo 
as I liked the spirit of this hot-headed Cambrian, I offered him my hand, iMlhg 
liim to keep himself as cool as he conveniently could, in future, and so we parted. 
Slowcoach and I proceeded onward to Beaumaris, and betook ouraslTes to the lAmt- 
]K>ol Arms, a large and comfortable hotel, and much to our amosement found tint ovr 
patriotic friend was neither more nor less than, — *' die b^ots, — 



A POOR MAN'S TALE, 

(In imUaiion qf the old balads,) 
BY J. H. JEWELL, P.G. 



['' You knew Ellen. She was the daughter of old MasterS ■ , who lived qiit 

the White Form, just beyond the Village Green. She was a lovely girl, and many i 
young gentleman, as well as the farmers' sons round about, fall dflsperatidy in k>vt witk 
her, but how it happened I know not, she cared fbr none but the young squire B««^ 
who had jHist then come into possession of the large liouse and grounds whudi his good 
old fkthcr had left him by will — peace to his nmae. The young squire was a pft 
rakish young spark, and he had a base black heart. Singular enougn he oared no^it 
for Ellen, except to walk her about, much to the dhagrin of those who had no saeli op* 
portunity. Well, all at once there was an elopement, but none eould tell Where tof 
mgitives had gone to. The parties, as might be expected, were young Ellen and tiM 
Squire. « ♦ ♦ « 

" A short time after this the large estates belonging to the squire ehanged htanit, 
and the agent who disposed of the property never told a soul where the late propritUv 
had gone, and I have never yet heard. Poor Ellen's ifibte I well remember, tk$ i** 
turned to her native home." ♦ ♦ » ♦ 

" You will excuse me dropping a tear but here's her grave."] 

I saw her once, a goodly child. 

When resting on her mother's knee. 
The aspect of her &ce was mild, 

From sorrow then her heart was free. 

And once I saw her playftil smile, 

When blooming health glow'd on her eheek. 
Her little heart was free from guile, 

Her breast had never known deceit. 

And years roll'd on, and then she seem'd 

A maiden fresh firom beauty's mould ; 
Love's smile had ne'er upon ner beam'^ 

Her beauty was more priz'd than gold, 

A woman then with beauty blest 

Full many souffht her love to gain ; 
But one she lovea above the rest 

But he was fa]se>-deceitful— vain. 

She lov'd him well — (yes, he could see 

That she was pleased when he was neitr.) 
Bnt l;ie V>Vd TioV-'W\\aX cas« Wi\a \ 

He felt uol v/Vvsix «Vq ^^^ «i \^«s . 
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But as time sped this youth he vow'd 
Aye^ press'd liis suit with seeming zeal ; 

Yet he was fickle — fidse — and proud. 
Nor love had made him thinK or feel. 

He bore her firom her native cot 
Where life had sped midst happy smiles. 

And made her trust her future lot 
To him who lured her with his wiles. 

But there were thoughts within her breast 

Which did recur to other times 
Which spoke of one whom she'd carest 

When young and firee from guilty crimes. 

And, oh, the pangs of conscience prey'd 

In waking accents on her mind ; 
Then did she slirink, from all afraid. 

Lest any spoke a word unkind : 

Her breaHt had pangs — sad pangs to part 
From all those friends — who once were dear ; 

And sadly this weigh'd on her heart 
And damped her cheek with sorrow's tear. 

But while she strove to check each thought 
Aud her white bosom heaved in sighs 

Her anxious friends at home had sought 
While tear-drops dimm'd their weeping eyes. 

Conviction gleam'd upon each mind, 
That she fr^m home had been betray'd. 

But yet what power had they to find 
A clue to seek this beauteous maid ? 

Borne thus from friends — far, far away. 
What could she take to check her grief, 

He offered drugs whose potent sway 
Would soothe her mind and bring relief. 

But words cannot express the crime. 
The deed he could not now recall, 
A deed which by one base design 
Had wrought a lovely woman's &11. 

What were the horrors of her mind, 
When waking sense the truth disclose 

The villain bade her be resigned 
And try to gain a soft repose. 

Repose ! ah, no ! there ne'er could dwell 
Repose within that guilty breast ; 

Repose, his words seemed Uke a knell 
That banished every hope of rest. 

Repose could never there be brou^t. 

No friend was near to give relief. 
Her waking conscience made each thought 

Se^ heavier to her bitter grief • 
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And when she spoke aloud the name 
Of him — who brought her from her home ; 

He smil'd to think he'd wrought her shame, 
And ask'd her if alie loved to roam. 

Thus having wrought thismaiden's &n, 
He cared not who possess'd her then, 

No look she gave could him appal. 
He bade her look to other men. 

This wretch then left her to her grief, 

A stranger in a stranger clime 
No food — no income — no relief 

Save — if she purchased it by crime. 

At length her miseries replete, 
Unmindful how, or where to roam 

Her days of sorrow to complete. 
She wandered near her early home. 

And when the cottage met her sight, 
Sad was her grief — oh, sad to tell, 

Its peaceful look gave gave no delight. 
She gazed a moment, swoon'd, and fell. 

And then what objects met her eyes I 
A Father sinking to the grave — 

A Mother, whom she once did prize. 
She heao^l in madness curse and rave ; 

** Give back my child, ye bloodhounds, now 
" Give her, oh ! give her back to me 

'* Why daughter ! — curses — oh, my brow 
*' Is maddening— horror ! misery !*' 



They both had braved a direful storm, 
It seem'd that nature ne'er had smiled 

Upon them — since they'd lost that form. 
Their dearest joy — tiiieir only child. 

The old Man in his grief oft spoke 
Of their young bud torn from its stem, 

And his fond heart was almost broke 
Before he found his earthly gem. 

She could not bear each tearful glance. 
Her bursting heart with love did sw^, 

And seeming as it were a trance, 
E'en at her Other's feet she fell. 

Oh, &iher — ^fiither, then she said. 
Your pardon — Heaven pardon gives,— 

My child I— oh, God ! I thought Uiee deads 
Oh happiness— my child sh« lives. 
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Father !— oh father, — do not grlere. 
This bliss it cannot, cannot Ust. 

This world of misery I leave. 
My life is ebbing^ebbing fast. 

Thus penitent she died, you see, 
Her Father's pardon given here, 

And even let us hope that she 
Gained pardon in a better sphere. 

North London DutricL 



THE THREE RINGS. 



[Translated from the third act of Lessing's '' Nathan the Sage." (Nathan der Weiae.) 
The story has acquired great celebrity in Germany and is always listened to, on the 
stage, with profound attention. The Sultan, Saladin, at Jerusalem, sends for the Jew, 
Nathan, and the following dialogue ensues : — ] 



Saladin. Approach, Jew ! nearer ! Nearer still ! come closer ! 
Be without fear ! 

Nathan. Be that your foes alone. 

S^ALADiN. Thou art called Nathan I 

Nathan. Yes. 

Saladin. Nathan the Sage. 

Nathan. No. 

SaladIn. Not by thyself, perliaps ; but by thy people. 

Nathan. Perhaps : the people. 

Saladin. Sure fliou canst not think 

That I despise the people's voice f I've long 
Desired to know the man, the people call, 
IVith one voice, Sage. 

Nathan. And if 'twere but for sport 

For mockery they called him so ! Suppose 
* Sage' in the people's mouth meant only clever. 
And ' clever' quick to serve his interest. 

Saladin. Serve his true interest, thou must mean, at least. 

Nathan. In that case were the interested man 

The cleverest, truly, clever then and sage 
Were the same words. 

Saladin. You prove what you would wish 

To contradict. A man's true interests, 
The people do not know, thou knowest, thyself : 
At least thou'st striven, striven long, to know them, 
Hast often meditated on tiiem. Tms suffices 
To make ihee sage. 
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Nathan. 
Saladin. 



Nathan. 

Sa LA din- 
Nathan. 
Saladin. 
Nathan. 



Saladin. 

Nathan. 
Saladin. 



Nathan. 
Saladin. 



And so each thinks himself. 

A truce to modesty ! it sickens me 

To hear nought else, where I am seeking wisdooL 



[He rises suddenly.] 



Let's come to business ! But I warn thee ! but 
In all sincerity — in all. Jew. 

Sultan, I 
Will serve thee, of a surety in that guise 
As to deserve, itiy future custom. 



What! 



Custom and serve. 



I'll offer thee the best 
Of all I Iwve ; and at the lowest price. 

What dost thou prate of. Not of wares to sell t 
I have no bargains for the merchant, Jew. 

Then without doubt thou will desire to know 
What I have nuurked or met upon my way. 
Touching the enemy, that, I must own 
Begins to stir again ! Without disguise — 

Nay, that was not the point to which I'd lead thee, 
I know it all ; at least, I know as much 
As I have need to know : in short 

Conmiand me. 

I need instruction in another point, 
Totally other. Since thou art so sage, 
Tell me what fitith, what law of serving God 
Hath seemed to thee the nearest to the truth. 

I am a Jew. 

And I a Mussulman. 
The Christian lies between us. Of these three 
Religions one, and one alone, can be 
The true. A man like thee halts not midway. 
Where accident of birth and dime have cast him, 
Or, if he halt, he does it with a purpose ; 
Out of conviction, reason, dioioe of the best — 
Come, then, communicate thine own conviction 
To me. Give me the reasons ready made, 
Which to hunt out and patiently discover 
Time fails me. Let me know — in confidence — 
The cause to which these reasons have induced thee. 
That I may make it mine. How npw 1 Thou seism'fit 
To hesitate ; and weighest with thine eye ; 
It may be that no Sultan save myself 
Has ever had this &ncy ; tho', metiiinks, 
'Twere not unworthy of a Sultan, either. 
Is it not so ? Still sUent ! Speidc, Jew ! Or 
Dost thou reqmre * iftOfBeai to reflect ! 



Well, thou fihalt have it. Trim thy thoughte { 
I bide not long awji^. 



Be 



t<?Qe$ ln(o anoth0' Hoom.] 
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Nathan. 



(Alone,) Hem ! Hem ! Tis strange 

What's come to roe. What will the Sultan have ! 

I was prepared for gold, and he requires 

Truth. Truth ! Aye, Aye, and the truth so bright so re«4y 

As if 'twere cash. Aye. were it only cash 

Of ancient days, weighea out, and proved by balance, 

Then it might pass I But cash lilu that we have, 

That has its value from the impress of it, 

That may be counted only.<*-'tis not that ! 

May truth be swept into tne brain, like cash 

Into a bag* Who is the Jew to day 1 

I or the Sultan 1 Then suppose he did not 

Demand the truth in truth ! And yet-^-«ud yet. 

It were too little to suspect that he 

Would use tJie truth but as truth to eateh me. 

TooUtde? What is then too little 1 What 

For your ^eat men ! It must be ao ! it most, 

He broke mto my house bo mdely 1 When 

A friend comes mgfa, he'U knodc or listen first. 

I must be cautious. Well and how I how so 1 

It seemeth not to be a rooted Jew, 

It seemeth less to be no Jew at all. 

For were I not a Jew he might demand 

Why not a Mussulman ! 

Good,jmod; *twiU do, 
That course may save me. 'Tb not ehildren only 
We put off with a tale. He eomee. So let him, 

[tU'int^r SaJadin.] 



Saladin. 

Nathan. 
Saladin. 

Nathan. 
Saladin. 



Nathan. 



Saladin. 

Nathan. 
Saladin. 

Natban* 



I'm not too quick imoB thee I Thou haat ended. 
Thy meditation ! Wilt then i^eak I Speak out, 
Not a soul hears us. 

Would the world ooold hear vtf. 

Is Nathan, then, so certain <^ his matter I 

Ha I dares the sage indeed. Now to eonnsei 

The truth. For truth to risk once, all— Ufe t— well. 

Aye, when it needs be, and H helpe— > 

HeneenMwi 
I may presume wHh greater ricfat to bear 
One of my titles— '< Betterer of the world 
And of the law." 

A glorioiia title truly. 
But, Sullan, ere I yield thee less entfre 
My confidence, thou wilt allow me sorely 
A little tale of magle to relate ! 

Whathinderst I have ever been a Mend 
To little tales of ma|^ when wdltoM. 

Well told I I did not promise that. 

So proudly modest 1 C^i Ifay tale^ thy lalit 

Long ages past, there lived a man in Ind, 
That ^ poasesB a ring of pgrMess wwth 
By a loTod haad bestowed. At Jewii wk* 
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An OdaI, that a hundred beanteons colours 

Shot forth, and had the secret power, hun 

To render pleasant in Grod's sight, and man's 

Who wore it in this confidence. What wonder. 

That hence this man of Ind. from finger ne'er 

The ring put off, and on a plan resolred him 

The jewel ever in his house to guard. 

This was his trick. He did bequeath the ring 

To the most loved of all his sons ; and then 

This most loved, without respect of birth. 

By the sole virtue of the ring he wore 

Shonld be the house's chief and head. Conceive me. 

Saladin. I do conceive thee : on ! 

Nathan. Thus, then, the ring. 

From son to son descending, came, at iMt, 
Unto the fitther of three sons, of whom 
All three with equal fidthfulnefw obeyed him, 
All three of whom he could not choose but love 
With like affection. Tho', from time to time. 
Now this one, and now that, and now the third. 
As each did chance to be alone with him. 
And his out-pouring heart the other twain 
Divided not — appeu«d the worthiest 
To own the ring ; which hence, with loving weakness. 
He did to esdi, as each was present, promise. 
Thus things went on while they went on. At last 
Death was at hand, and the good fitther felt 
HiB sore embarrassment. It grieved him, two. 
From out his sons, that trusted on his woni. 
To wound so deeply. What was to be done 1 
He sends in secret for a cunning artist 
And bids him, after pattern of his ring. 
Two other rings to chase, and neither cost 
Nor labour spare, to make the other two 
The first resemble, to the veriest shade. 
The artist's skill succeeds. And when brought home 
The fiither's eye itself can not pick out 
His pattern ring. Relieved and glad he bids 
His sons be summoned, each one by himself. 
And gives to each his blessing, and his ring. 
And so he dieth. Thou dost hear me, Sultan. 

S ALADIN. (who struck by the words had turned away, ) 
I hear ! I hear ! Ck>me only to an end 
With thy long tale. What next. 

Nathan. My tale'is done. 

For what succeeded needs no words to tell. 
Scarce is the &ther dead ; each son stands forth, 
Diiqplays his ring and grounds h!s claim thereon 
To be the chief. Examiniittaons, quarrels. 
And accusations follow. All in vain. 
The true ring could not be identified. 

(After a pause, during which he seems to await the Suttan*s reply,) 

'Twas 'most as hard to be identified 
As is to us the true belief. 

SaUdui, Howl That 

Must be the aofifwer to id^ ($\«rI^u, 
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Nathak. Most — 

At least excuse me, if I do not dare 
To separate the rings the &ther made 
With the intent to be inseparable. 

Saudin. The rings I No jesting, Jew ! I had believed 
That the religions I hsA named to thee 
Were readily, most readily distinguished, 
Down to the clothing — down to meat and drink. 

Nathan. And only by the grounds they rest on ! Not so. 
For grounds not each itself on history t 
Written or handed down. And must we not 
Take history on credit, as a thing 
Of £uth in truthfulness \ Is it no so ! 
Well, then, whose credit are we least inclined 
To call in question. Is it not our friends ! 
Their's, of whose blood we are : their's who from childhood 
Have given us proofs of their attachment, who 
Have ne*er deceived us, save where it was wholesome. 
How can I trust my fiithers less than thou 
Dost trust thine own. Or, the converse, — this : 
How can I ask of thee that thou shouldst hold 
Thy fiftthers sires not to contradict 
What mine asssert. Or the converse of this : 
The same will hold for Christiana. Is it not so f 

Salaoin. (aside,) 

Aye, by the Living One } The man is right. 
I cannot answer. 

Nathan. Let us to our rings 

Once more. As I have hinted, the three sons 

Accused each other to the judge, and swore 

That each obtained the ring fnm his own &t]ier, 

As was indeed the case ! Obtained it, too, 

After a promise given, a long time past, 

That he, the son who spoke, should once enjoy 

The privilege of the ring— :as was the case. 

The fitther, each asserted never would 

Have been so treacherous towards him ; e'er that he 

Would suspect this of such a dear, kind &ther 

He must, tnough willing to believe the best. 

Of his two brothers, hold them guilty both 

Of most foul play ; and he would soon find means 

To lay the traitors bare, and be revenged. 

Saladi N. Well ! and the judge t O t how I long to hear 
What words thou'lt put into the judge's mouth. 

Nathan. The judge said : If I cannot bid your ikther 
Appear before me, I must e'en dismiss you. 
Think ye that I sit here to unpuzzle riddles ! 
Or do ye wait till the ring opes its mouth 1 
Yet stay. I'm told the true ring doth possess 
The magic power to make its owner loved, 
Pleasant to God and man. That must decide, 
For the fidse rings will surely not possess 
This mighty power. Well. Which of you three 
Is by the other two most loved. Speak ! Dumb ! 
Do Uie rings work upon their owners merely^. 
And not on others 1 Does each love hhnself 
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Himself alone, the most. O then are ye lUl throe 
Deceired deceivers ! and your rinjs all thrto 
Not genuine. The genuine nay be koC, 
And to conceal or to replace thai leoi 
Your father made three ringa instead of one. 

Saladin. Excellent. 

Nathan. '' Therefore"— tboc the Judge Mtttiiiaed, 

^ If youll not take my counsel for my sentence. 

Go hence. But this mT conmA fan— Receire 

The matter as it 18. Ifeadtiofyon 

Obtained his ring from his own &ther^ htnda 

Let each of you believe his riBff ^e true oite. 

Periiaps your ikther would no ranger suffer 

The lordship of the rbg wHfain his home. 

'Tis certain that be lofed yoo til three. 

And lored you eoowhr. since herd not pfww 

On two to raise ttie thM. 8e let it be. 

Let each one show hk seal to emulate 

Your sire's unbribed, miiir e ju ^eed affpcition ; 

Let eace, in genero u s strife wHh one another^ 

Endeavour to dist^ thi» magSe power 

That dwells withm his ring, and to attiist 

With gentleness of rairlt, fieait-felt egocord, 

Well-doing, givfaig or hhoself to Ood: 

And if the power of the jewel then 

Do in your children's children show itself, 

I summon you before this judgment seat 

Once more in ages yet unreckoned ; then 

A wiser man than I will sit upon it 

And give his senteoee. Oo.'^ TIhm tad tllQa apaki 

The modest judge. 

Saladin. God ! God ! 

Nathan. Moeft noMe SoRan 

If thou believest thyself to be this man 
This wiser judge that riioidd appear, 

Saladin (nwvesquiekljf ioumfdtkima$ulmlM09kiikmti,J 

ir WMitt! 

Dust ! nought ! O heavea t 

Nathan. What iiiit tliee» noble Sultan 1 

Saladin. Nathan ! dear Nathan ! The ages yet unreckoned 
That thy judge qpoke of, hare not come aboBt^ 
His judgment seat ia not tha ene I own. 
Go I go ! but be my friend. 
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BY GEORGE TWEDDELL, P.G. 



TO MILTON. 



All-hallow 'd Milton ! though thine earthly eyes 

Were dark as is the uiiillumined night : 

Yet thy rapt &ncy spirit soar'd beyond Uie skios, 

Undazzlod, e'en hy Heaven's all-radiant light : 

No earthly objects could impede thy flight ; 

For uuto thee were given visions fitir 

Of man, fresh from lus Maker, ere the blight 

Of Sin had fallen on the happy pair 

Who dwelt in Eden, God's especial care. 

Thou lived in troubled times, immortal bard ! 

In times when there was need of such as thee — 

And we rejoice to know thou laboured hard 

For thme own ** mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty,'* 

And now hast gain'd of Fame " exceeding great reward." 



TO JPHN CRITGHLEY PRINCE. 

Author of " Hours with the Musce." 

Hail ! prinoo of modem poets 1 thou whose won^ 
So oft hath eharm'd me in dull sorrow's hour : 
To grasp thy honest hand I ofUmes long ; 
For few like thee have gain'd the magic power 
Of charming heart and mind : it is a dower 
Which Nature only on a few bestows, 
For fear that ahe the honour due should lose 
Which from her sons she claims. For poets are 
Nature's first £av'rites ; and their only care 
Ts for th^ mother^ — ^knowing well that she 
Is no cross step-dame, but a parent kind, 
For ever stirring to endow mankind 
With peace, aod lave, and health, and liberty, 
Whose pioneers are poets such as thee. 
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TO IZAAK WALTON. 



Thou meek old angler, knight of hook and line ! 
What glorious reveries meUiinks were thine. 
As 'neath the spreading sycamore you sat, 
To find a shelter from die vernal showers ; 
Or wandered in green lanes, with cheerful chat 
Making dull days seem Pleasure's fleeting hours 
Oh, how I love, in " fiuicy free," to roam 
By purling streams in company with thee ; 
Or, in some " honest alehouse," see the foam 
Of nut-brown ale a-mantling merrily 
Above ike goblet's brim, — ^whilst thou dost sing 
A quaint old song, and all the rafters ring 
With merry laughter at each harmless jest, — 
For of all wit the innocent is best. 



Cleveland Lodge^ StokeUey. 



NOTICES OF REMARKABLE WORKS. 

BY THE EDITOR. 



" Festus," a Pobm by Philip James Bailet. 



As 'great a sensation as the Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation (the sub- 
ject of a former notice) caused in the scientific and orthodox worid, did the work to 
which we shall now call the attention of our readers produee in that curde of 
'persons included in the tiUe, — the poetical world. 

^ Festus" has not had much to fear from ungenial criticism, ranee no one would have 
the patience to read it who was'not imbued with true poetic feeling, and no other per- 
son would understand it. We are sure, however, that many to whom the first a^iect 
of the book is discouragiuff, if they had a key given them to the enter court of this 
sanctuary of beauty would find so much to delight and elevate, that t^ey would seek a 
further acquaintance with the inner shrines and leam more deeply from the author. 

The delight experienced in reading a book which gives us an insight into our- 
selves—that most \4kluable of all knowledge — is near alan to w<Krship — worship not of 
the author but of the eternal truth of which he is the priest and the apostle. Every 
true poet is a priest in the temple of truth, a revealer of the language of nature, an 
interpreter of all those hidden influences which, without hia translation ef feeling into 
l<uignage, would remain mysteries to us for ever. 

The great Emerson says, in one of his profound essays, — ^^Griticism is infested 
with a cant of materialism, which assumes that manual skill and activity is the first 
merit of all men, and disparages such as sat and do not, — overlooking we feet that 
some men, namely poets, are natural sayers, sent into the world to the end dt «rpr«t- 
«ioft, and it confounds them with those whose province is oclton, but who quit it to 
imitate the sayers. But Homer's words are as cosUy and as admirable to Homer as 
Agamemnon's victories are to Agamemnon. The poet does not wait fer the heioor 
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the sage, but, as they act and tliink primarilv, so be writes primarily wbat will and 
must 1^ spoken, reckoning the others though primaries also, yet in respect to him 
secondaries and servants ; as sitters or models m the studies of a painter, or as assist- 
ants who bring materials to an architect. For poetry was all written before time was, 
whenever we are so finely organized that we can peenetrate into that region where 
the air is music, we hear those primal warblings and attempt to write them down, but 
we lose ever and a word or a verse, and substitute something of our own and thus mis- 
write the poem." 

The Poet (the trite poet, not the man of mere rhyme and metre) is only the 
utterer, the revealer, the interpreter. Pie being adinitteil by '' his finer organization 
of mind" into a nearer and deeper and more inner conununication with nature, comes 
forth as the priest from the holy of holies and gives a blessing to the people in the 
message of love which he brings. His presence is lovely, for " the glad tidings of great 
joy,'* and all the world, who retain any part of the better angel in their nature must^ 
perforcey love the poet. *' The birth of a new poet,'' says Jerrold, *' is an epoch iu 
the world, and chronology would employ herself much better by emblazon- 
ing in her records the advent of genius than by announcing the births and deaths of 
thousands of warriors and kings.*' Man still watches constantly for the arrival of a 
brother who can hold him steady to a truth until he lias made it his own, and this 
brother he findeth in the true poet, to whom *' all nature's creatures are a picture 
language," and who uses conmion things in such sort tluit they become beautiful and of 
high value, '^ as the carpenter's stretched cord, if you hold your ear close enough, is 
musical in the breeze." The Poet, then, is Truth's high priest in the temple of nature* 
This is his high and solemn office — and the gospel which he teaches is Love and 
Beauty. Sucii and so holy is the mission of the poet. 

We have indulged in this digression for the purpose of explaining how much we 
mean when we say of *' Festus" that it is really a Poem, or an mspir^ utterance. It 
reveals to the student harmonies of nature and beauties of spirit wliich he knew not 
heretofore, and clothes the meanest things in a rich garment of idea ; for it is the 
attribute c^ the Poet not to speak of marvellous new things only but to make old 
familiar objects new, by revealing the flowing robe of beauty which our untaught eye 
could not perceive enveloping them. Thus, in '^ Festus," not a page can be glanced 
over tliat does not sparkle with jewels of beauty fresh from the sanctuary of truth : — 
and the quotations of nature, in exquisite similies, come so quick and fiist that the 
mind almost saddens to think that it cannot hoard up in its treasury (memory) all 
Uiese precious pearls cast forth for it. 

The story which is the ground-work of " Festus" is a great fable. By the word 
^' fable" we do not mean to convey any ignoble idea. All nistories with morals to 
instruct us arc *' fitbles," and many fiicts are more useful to us, and in that sense more 
true to us as &bles than as &cts. We will illustrate our moaning by a scriptural in- 
stance. It is of no direct impovtance to us whether the history of the Israelites' sojourn 
in Egypt be true or not : as a facty it makes no difference in our condition here 
at this present moment, but as a parable it is full of teaching and reveals to 
us many important truths. As Pharoah is recorded to have commanded that tlio 
Israelites should make brick without straw, knowing well that the bricks there in ufo 
could not be so made, — so in all time have men in power, ^ jacks in office," required 
certain tilings to be done without affording the means of doing them. We our- 
selves have seen in our own day some among the rulers of the people order the 
punishment of men who could not be virtuous, because they were iffnorant of virtur, 
all education having been denied them by those same rulers' loohsh |»rejudi<^. 
These modem Pharoahs required the people to make good moral characters, without 
education wliich allegorically written is — ^ to make brick without straw." 

Again, it is of small import to us now in this 10th century, whether a just relribt:- 
tion overtook the Egyptians for theur ' oppression and cruelty,— or whedier the 
Israelites finally spoiled their oppressors, and led them to destruction. If the aoisoiDit 
were to be omitted, it would make little difference to our present comfort ; but as a 
parable or &ble it affords us a great lesson, which it becomes slave-holding communi- 
ties to consider tiioushtfiilly. It has been trul^ remarked, that ** Fiction hath a higher 
end than fiust," for history is philosophy teachmg bpr examples, as Christ taught by 
parables. This mode of instnictioii has been sanctioned by^ the greatest authorities 
and experience has prored it to be a true method. Poetnr in its simplest form is i^ 
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teaching by fable. Upon the tnith of this method are founded especially the use of 
those works of imagination which are of tlie dramatic form — which are acted &Wc9— 
or parables which si>oak their own moral by conversation or supposed action. Of tfus 
form is Fostiis ; but to entertain a proper conception of the dignity of the feble which 
is its foundation, we must now proceed to notice the parable which is the basement of 
this beautiful palace of imaginative teaching, — this temple where tlie priest of Beaaty 
reads in a voice of Music the lessons of Trutii fVom the book of Nature in the language 
of Imagination. 

It is a remarkable fact, that one fable or parable has existed in all nations, and 
has been made by most of them a household story. The Jews embodied it in the 
book of Job, and mast of the oriental nations have somewhat similar traditions, in 
which the burden of the stor^' is how a man naturally disposed to good is tempted by 
an evil spirit, and how this Satan or adversary (as the T^'ord should be translated) 
offers every temptation to his victim, for the purpose of ultimately ruining his soal or 
gaining possession thereof. This parable is the history of the trials of every good 
man : this meaning is common to all tlic traditions ; they only differ in one respect, 
viz. : how the subject of trial is affected by his evil angel. In some he conies oat 



** like gold purified in the fire," and is restored to all happiness, — as is recorded of 
Job ; in others he dies under his afflictions, but is rewarded by a happy immofrtalitj ; 
in oUiers he is overcome by temptation, and becomes the victim of his seducer in an 
eternal damnation of hopeless torment. What Job was to the Jews, Fatmt was to the 
Germans, and Festus is to us in the poem now under consideration. 

However wild and improbable may appear a story like that of " The Devil and 
Doctor Faustus," which afforded Marlowe the ground work and material for his 
tragedy, it is a great parable in which the life of e^'ery man is shadowed foirth. Viewed 
aright, it is a piece of the finest psychology or soul-history, revealing a kind of universal 
history of our inner man, with whom this adversary still walks about and says to each 
of us — ** Give me thy soul. Thou shalt have gaudy pleasures, and vanities and riches 
if thou wilt only sacrifice this foolish love of virtue, this self-respect, and love of truth." 
Each one of us is a new " FestuH," and our avarice, passions, selfishness and vices, 
may be poetically embodied into a companion Satan ;^-a Mephistophiles to tmr Faust 
— a Devil to our Doctor Faustus, or a Lucifor to our Festus. Each reader of Festns 
should read the poem mentally thus : for " Lucifer " read ** my temptatimis to evfl," 
and for " Festus" read " T, myself." 

The book commences with a PrSem or poetical prefkce, in tdiich we discover the 
genius of the writer and his conception of the dignity of his ofRce before >(ee bave read 
more than half a dozen lines :— 

Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 

lie made Mr prophets poets : and the mtfre 

We feel of po«8ie do we become 

Like God in lore and power, under-maken. 

All great lays, equals to the minds of men. 

Deal more or less with the divine, and have 

For end some good of mind or soni of man. 

The mind is this world's, bat the soul is God's ; 

The wise man joins t^em here ^ in his power. 

Tme iictioB hath in it a higher end 
Than fact ; it is the possible compared 
With what is merely positive, and gives 
To the conccptive soul an inner world, 
' A higher, ampler Heaven, than that wherein 

The nations sun themselves. In that bright state 
Ate met the mental creatures of the meb 
Whose names are writ highest on the rounded orowa 
Of Fame's triumphal arch ; the shining shapes 
Which star the skies of that invisible land. 
Which, whoeoe*re would enter, let him leun ; ■* 
'Tis not enough to draw forms fair and lovely. 
Their conduct likewise must be beautiful. 

The author tlien proceeds to explain that the book is written wHh * nlkiovs 
IMUpose, <^efly to show how God 

Loves to order a chance sovl. 
Chosen from out tke woxM, Crom int lo laak 
And all aloag i(« Is the heart of man 
Smblemed, ct«a\ed and CMaXtv^ uvixkid. 
It is a Btatued mVnd an^L niibt«d\i«Kc\. 
Whioh U Btirucik, ouV— — 
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not any man warped with conventionalisnis or feshions. The book shews^ says its 
author, — 

That Ood's great heaven 
Stands open day and night to man and spirit : 
For all are of the raoe of Gk>d, and have 

In themselves good. 

* * 4 * 

These are tiie aims 
The doctrines, truths, and st^le of (he story. 

* * • * 

The mortal Is the model of all men 

* ♦ • ♦ 

The hero is the world-man. In whose heart 
One passion stands for all the most indulged ; 
The scenes wherein he plays his part is life. 

The religious views of the author are those usually considered most orthodox, the 
doctrinal peculiarities of which are somewhat too often dragged before the reader in 
the work. This, however, is more than compensated for by the devotional beauty 
which envelopes all those passages which those who differ in opinions may consider 
not to be introduced with the best taste. The doctiines to which we allude are what 
are termed by other sects Trinitarian : they overlie the poem, but are not offensively 
interwoven with it, and have little or nothing to do with the progress of the action. 

Before we leave ^is remarkable Proem, there are a few passages which we cannot 
refrain firom cpioting. 

Nothing can be antagonist to God. 

Free-will is but necessity in play. 

Necessity, like electricity, 
Is in oareelvee and all l^ngs. 

Evil and good are God's right hand and left. 

If evil seem the most, yet good most is. 

Twere less toll 
To build Colossus than to hew a hill 
Into a statue. 

We shall now proceed to the poem itself, and follow the nairativc of it as a boat 
floating down the stream upon which it floats ; and as we pass along we shall ever and 
anon pluck some of the beautiful things that grow like flowers upon the banks, or 
sparkle like jewels from the depths or which float like water lilies on its surface. 

The first scene is laid in Heaven, and the inajestTc dialogue commences between 
God the Father and his Son. The former announces his determination that the world 
shall end, and a diorus of Seraphim and Cherubim is introduced. Lucifer then 
speaks, and after a soliloquy upon his late he addresses himself to God, and beseeches 
to be heard. 

God. What would'st tiioa, Lucifer ? 
Lucifer. There is a youth 

Among the sons «f taen I fain would have 

Given up whelly to rae. 
God. He is thine 

To tempt. 
LuciFKR. I thank thee. Lord. 
God Upon his soul 

Thou haA no power. All souls are mine far aye. 

The guardian angel singing a hymn of praise, introduces a sketch of the 
history of the soul to be tempted, who is named — Festus, He is described as being 
West — 

With all the sacred ties of life ;— 
Proflperlty, and health and ease, the aids ■ 
Of Muning, social converse wi^ the good 
And gifted, and his heart all lit with love. 
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Before Lucifer departs upon his errand of temptation, he utters the folloi^ing 
lines in answer to the Guardian Angel of Earth : — 

LrciPBR. Tte earth shall lead destruction, she shall end. 
The Htant bhall wonder why she comes no more 
On her accastomed orbit, and the son 
Miss one of his eleven of light ; the moon. 
An orphan orb, shall seek for earth for aye. 
Through tirao's untrodden depths, and find her not : 
No more shall mom out of the holy east 
Stream o'er the amber air her lerel light ; 
Nor ovening. with her spectral fingers draw 
Her Htar-sprent curtain round the bead of earth ; 
Her footsteps never thence again shall grace 
The blue sublime of heaven. 

Death's at work. 
And, one by one, shall all yon wandering worlds. 
Whether in orbed paths they roll, or trail, 
Tn an inestimable flood of light. 
Their golden tresses after them, 
('case ; and the sun, centre and sire of light. 
The keystone of the world-built arch of heaven, 
]]c loft in burning solitude. The stars. 
Which stand as dew-drops on the fields 
Of Heaven, and all they comprehend, shall pass. 

In the second scene wc find Fcstus alone beside a lake m a wood at sunset. We 
find Itiin in u niclauclioly reverie upon himself, his nature, his unhappiness.aud God. 
From thence, ho passes to the difficulty of making good aspirations and desires into 
nets. 

While we wish, the world turns round 
And jiccps us in the face— the wanton world ; 
Wo feel it gently pressing down our arm. 
The arm we had raised to do for truth such wonders 
Wc feel it touch and thrill us through the body. 
And wo are fooltt, and there's an end of us. 

After a deMie for power to make all the world happy, Lucifer appears and causes 
Festuii some terror, upon which Lucifer remarks — 

It is enough to make the Devil merry 
To think that men cnU on me mfnnently. 
Deeming me ever dungeoned fast in hdl ; 
« • » ♦ 

Let me once appear ! 
Woe's me ! they faint and shudder — pale and pray. 
And do^vn they drop, like ruins, to repent. 

His hellisli majesty then explains his errand and offers the earth and sll 
p>wcr, and to make Festus as mighty as liimself. These are despised, and Love only 
is tlie desire of Festus. Speaking of it, Lucifer says : — 

Some souls lose all things but the love of beaotj ; 
And by that love they are redeemable, — 
For in love and beauty they acknowledge good. 
And good is God, the great Necessity. 

Feshis then, fully confident that Grod ^*iU not suffer him to fitll, consents to go 
with Lucifer. 

LrciFiB. Bemember 

That thou can'M at any time lepeak 

Fistrs. Aj% tnw. 

In the next scene a conversation occurs, in which Lnciier endeavoaiB to shake the 
faith of Festus, and {uurtially succeeds. Festus reqmres his dead lore to be recalled 
to earth, and his wish is granted : — Angela appears and vaiiidies aapain ; aftw whicfa 
Lucifer promises tliat she shaU again be seen, and shall teU Festus idien she dweOs. 

Lucirsm. And she, then, was tte maiden of ttiy hesrt? 
Well, I hare promiaed. Te dttU aeei again. 

Fmi^B, I loved bw tot Ua4 she was beanlitel. 

And >Jba^ V> IDA tkit «WBM^\a\)« ^ vOMMi 
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And all varietiefi of things in one : 
Would set at night in clouds of tears, and riso 
All light and laughter in the morning ; yea. 
And that she never schooled within her breast 
One thought or feeling, but gave holiday 
To all ; and that she made ail even mine 
In the communion of love : and wc 
Grew like each other, for we loved each other. 
m m m 

She whom I once loved died. 
Can I forget that hand I took in mine. 
Pale as pale violets ; that eye, where mind 
And matter met alike divine ? Ah, no ! 
Oh, she was fair : her nature once all spring. 
And deadly beauty like a maiden sword ; 
Startlingly beautiful. I see her now ! 

• ♦ * 

Gone, not forgot— passed, not lost— thou shalt shine 
In Heaven like a bright spot in the sun ! 
She said she wished to die, and so she died ; 
For cloud-like, she poured out her love, which was 
Her life, to freshen this parched heart, 

Mark the following description, which for wild beauty and strange frealiress of 
imagery, has scarcely its equal in modem poetry :— 

It was thus : 
I said we were to part, but she said nothing. 
There was no discord — it was music ceased — 
Life's thrilling, bounding, bursting joy. She sate 
Like a house-god, her hands fixed on her knee ; 
And her dark hair lay loose and long around her. 
Through which her wild bright eye flashed like a flint. 
She B|Mike not, moved not, l ut she looked the more. 
As if her eye were action, speech and feeling. 
I felt It all : and came and knelt beside her. 
The electric touch solved both our souls together. 
Then comes the feeling which unmakes, undoes : 
Which tears the sealike soul up by the roots 
And lashes it in scorn against the skies. 
Twice did I madly swear to God, hand clenched. 
That not even he nor death should tear her f^om me. 
It is Uie saddest and the sorest sight 
One's own love weeping :— but why call on God, 
But that the feeling of the boundless bounds 
All feeling, as the welkin doth the world ? 
It is this which ones us with the whole and God. 
Then first we wept ; then closed and clung to^^ether ; 
And my heart shook this building of my breaxt. 
Like a live engine booming up and down. 
She fell upon me like a snow-wreath thawing. 
Never were bliss and beauty, love and woe. 
Ravelled and twined together into madness. 
As in that one wild hour; to which all else. 
The past, is but a picture— that a!one 
Is real. 

Bidding farewell to all old fiimiliar scenes, Festufi then wallcs abonfc the world 
with Lucifer. During their perambulations they visit a country town — a market pla?e 
at noon, and a funeral passes them^which Fcstus finds to be that of his Love. After 
Home passionate expressions, he foils into a misanthropic vein ; Lucifer encourages the 
feeling and comments upon the approach of the end of tlic world, and how deaf man- 
kind are to the voices which call them to repentance; in a devilish merry style he con- 
tinues — 

They would not credit warning. 
Or I would up and cry " Repent."— I will. 
There is a fair gathering, and I feel moved. 

Lucifer then preaches a remarkable but sarcastic sermon full of home truths. 

After this Festus delivers a prayer. Oh, words ! what precious ones are here ! 
Verily, here are eight pages for devotional beauty impassable— utterance worthy of an 
angel — sentiments whidb wing our souls to the very threshold of heaven. Love, wor- 
ship, adoration, awe, reverence — every feeling ever named which man could ever feel 
for his Creator, find their expreanon here. It is the intellectualization of holy desire 
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made beautiful with philanthropy and love. Oh, that such prayers were in tlie mouths 
of our prayer-makers ! This alone makes the book immortal. These eight pages are 
an octagonal monument, upon each side of which is written ''immortality," and which 
shall point to heaven for ever, when spires and domes and material edifices shall have 
crumbled into the dust of time ; and that dust shall have been washed by future rivers 
into the all swallowing sea. 

Festus then, with the assistance of Lucifer, proceeds to examine all earthly 
scenes — then hell, and lastly heaven. During this wondrous journey passages which 
have all the fervid inspiration of prophecy occur, and thrill or charm us, elevate or 
depress us at the author's will, until the reader loses himself in the sybil-like wildness 
and strange beauty of th:» book. Earthly scenes of love intervene like brooks, with 
the freshness of whoso quieter waters we can quench the thirst which ensues after the 
fiery rhymes which make hell almost seem palpable ; and exquisite scenes of tender- 
ness with inhabitants of earth relieve the awfully grand interviews which Festus seeks 
in the spirit-lands he visits. In the end Festus is saved, and saves his love who dies 
with him. The end of all things then comes, and God witii his angels and archangels 
meet : an angel enters amidst the change and wreck of time and things proclaiming a 
second attempt of hell against heaven, and the rout of the fallen angels in language 
worthy of Milton's poetic holiness. After the judgment of the Earth, the scene 
removes to " the Heaven of Heavens,'* where Festus and Lucifer are both judged 
and saved : — 

LuciFBR. Is he not mine ? 

OoD. Evil ! away for aye ! 

Son 07 God. Spirit, depart! this mortal loved me. 
With all his doabts, he never doubted Ood : 
But from doubt gathered truth, like aaow from douds. 
The most, and whitest, from the daricest. Go ! 

LuciFEB. I leave thee, Festus. Here thou wilt be happy. 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ 

FssTUS. Let us part, spirit ! It may be, in the coming. 
That as we sometime were all worth God's making, 
We may be worth forgiving ; taking back 
Into His bosom, pure again. 

Lucifer. It may be, then, tliat I shall die. Farewell. 
Forgive me that I tempted thee ! 

GoD. Stay, spirit ! all created things unmade 
It suits not the eternal laws of good 
That evil be immortal. 

All nature disappears. 
Shadows are passed away. Through all is light. 
* « * ♦ 

The worlds themselves are but as dreams within 
Their souls who live in them, and thou art nuU, 
And thy vocation useless, gone with them. 
Therefore shall Heaven rejoice in thee again. 
And the lost tribes of angels who with thee 
Wedded themselves to woe. 

The sons of bliss 
Shall welcome thee again, and all thy hosts. 
In brightness as in darkness erst— shalt shine. 
Take, Lucifer, thy place. 



Time there hath been when only God was all : 
And it shall be again. The hour is named. 
When seraph, cherub, angel, saint, man, fiend. 
Made pure, and unbelievably uplift 
Above their present state — drawn up to God, 
Like dew into the air— shall be all Heaven ; 
And all souls shall be in God, and shall be God, 
And nothing but God, be. 



Here we lay down our pen, and conclude our notice of this wonderfully beautiful, 
and beautifully wonderful book. Sensible are we that we have only written half we 
could wish to write upon such a subject ; and sensible that we have wntten but only 
unworthily of so great ft writing. 
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FAREWELL. 

Writlen when the Author was about to leave England^ Feb, 27, 1843. 

Farewell to joy, to happiness, to hope, — 

To love, to confidence, to peace — Farewell ! 
Ambition, courage, pride, and spirit droop, 

To mourn the loss of all I loved so well. 

Farewell to all, my country and my friends ; 

My honoured father and my sisters dear. 
With these last murmurs the sad record ends 

Of one whose only future is his bier. 

I leave for ever all I know and love, — 

The thought-compelling haunts of early years, — 

And forth upon tlie world alone I rove. 
In hopeless banishment to hide my tears. 

My world is shattered ; and no longer spring 
The fairy hopes were wont to deck my way, — 

And what I loved deep agony will bring ; 
I cannot, if I would, among them stay. 

Farewell to thee, whose beauty, like a dream, 

Enslaved my thoughts and chained my heart to thine : 

Whose charms, ami£t the darkness of despair, will gleam. 
And force devotion at thy Pithless shrine. 

A last " farewell" to thee, so wildly loved, — 

To thee, whose name shall be a spell, — 
To thee, whose faithlessness has sadly proved 

The bitter meaning of the word — Farewell. 

Oh ! could I pour my life out in a word. 

And syllable devotion in its knell. 
My heart, in breaking, like the dying bird,* 

Should speak its sweetest death-note in — Farewell ! 

J. B. LANGLEY. 

• It was a beautiful superstition of the ancients, that the only musical note uttered by th« swan 
ras its "death-note," which was exquisitely melodious.- 



THE Tp.UjNd POET'S COMPLAINT. 

Athirst for vgl(^ ,and poetic &m6, 
How ofitssi is. my heart thus d&rk and sad ; 

How often 4o X aigh for that bright flame, 
That Homer's melody immortal made : 

Or timed of old the string of Pindar^ lyre. 

Or gave to Sni^pho's Uqmd notes their flr^^ 
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The consciousness of thought that longs to soar. 
To bright Olympus and the Muses Fount, 

To breaUie the air which Na'ids breathed of yore. 
And sing uispired upon the sacred mount, 

Bums in my soul and, longs to break the chain 

Tliat hangs athwart my lyre, and checks its strain. 

Alas ! my fettered spirit cannot sing, — 
These prison walls of clay its voice control ; 

Yet, like a captive bird with helpless wing, — 
Sunward I gaze till sinking in my soul. 

The rays of poetry at last may gild, 

The wild ambition that my breast has thrill'd. 



liB. 



AX ESSAY, &c. 



BY ALEXANDER FYFE. 



The repressive and coercive power by which men and nations have hitlierto been 
governed is fast decaying. It ruled by addressing itself principally to the loweHt 
feelings of human nature— the fear of punishment; hence, there has hardly ever 
been any sympathy or community of thought, between the governing and the governed. 
Their relations have been antagonistic. This has been the grand cause of aristoera- 
tical tyranny on the one hand, and democratical violence on the other. 

Wherever, and whenever these exist, there is something wrong, and society most 
rest on a false basis. The history of humanity, from the most primitive times down 
to the present, is nothing else than the history of the different aspects, which the 
human mind has presented in its onward progress to complete developement. The 
history of any individual, whose mental and moral growth equals the greatest to which 
we have yet attained, is just an epitome of this grand history of entire humanity 
throughout the different ages of the world. We thus perceive, that in order to under- 
stand and appi*eciate the mental and moral history of the human species correctly, we 
must search in our own minds for an explanation of some of the darkest and 'most 
intricate passages in such history. We must take a retrospective view of our own 
thoughts, feelings, and o])inionR, iu the different drcumstances in which we have been 
placed throughout life. Natural endowment and outward circumstances form chamc- 
ter, just as the inherent qualities of seed and soil combined determine crops. This 
holds true of man, both in his individual and collective capacity. A nation, however, 
in course of time forms its outward circumstances. These again react on tiie national 
mind ; and, at particular crises, call to the surface of society for the fulfilment of some 
great end, individuals of a peculiar stamp, of mental ana moral ability. Confining 
ourselves to modem times, Luther, Tell, Knox, Cromwell, Washington, and Bona^parte 
will suffice, as examples. Each of these men may be said to have unbodied in action 
the great idea of the age in which he lived. Had their lot been cast at any oiher 
period of their nation's history, we every reason to believe that few of them would 
have been much known beyond the immediate circle of their acquaintance. In the 
onward progress of the human mind the most gifted individuals first discover some 
great physioJ or moral truths. This they do, either intuitively or by a rigid process 
of reasoning, from admitted facts. These newly-discovered tilths, however, generally 
appear at first so startling, and contrary to common sense, and preconceived notiooaof 
the mass of men^ that they meet mtVi iiQAdDxa^\)rai\>x^!^<^ and oy\ioeiti<«« Witnsai 
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Galileo's promulgation of the Copemican tlioor>- of Astronomy, Jennor's introduction 
of vaccination, and FuItonM application of 8team for propelling ships and driving 
machinery. These grand discoveries in physical science have long ago become the 
common property of mankind, and, certainly, have been among the most powerful 
agents of modem civilization. The discoveries and improvements too in mental and 
moral science have been equally great; but the highly gifted individuals who have 
written on these subjects, and in doing so have diverged from the common tract, have 
had to contend with much opprobrium and persecution — mudi more than those who 
have treated of physical science alone. The biography of Soorates in ancient, and 
Spinoza in modem times, prove this. In the present day, one gifted metaphysical 
writer is held up to the multitude, by those who think themselves competent to judge, 
as an infidel, and most dangerous enemy to the truth. Time will show whether he is 
or not. Truth is all powerful and will pi*evail. It is the only r^ity. It is God. It 
is the basis of the universe. A departure from it, physically or morally, is in the 
necessity of things accompanied with an equal compensation of bodily pain, or mental 
remorse. The inspired writer says, " Be sure your sin will find you out." What a 
depth of meaning is here! What a subject for a text! He only will expound it who 
is worthy. Each man of genius, who discovers physical or moral truths, contributes 
powerfiilly towards the progress and growth of the human mind. Some trutiis, at 
certain periods of a nation's history', clash so directly with the material interests and 
religious prepossessions of the dominant class, that ages elapse before the mass of the 
people become acquainted with, and appreciate them. Notwithstanding this, a know- 
ledge of them goes on increasing. Many individuals meanwhile fiUl victims to the 
dominant power, in consequence of acknowledging these truths to have been part of 
their conviction. But in proportion to the strength and duration of the repressive 
power, by which great truths are opposed, will be the violence of the explosion with 
which they will vindicate themselves, in the re-organization of religious, social, and 
political institutions. The thirty years* religious war in Germany, consequent on the 
reformation, the civil war in England, and the war of American independence, are 
examples to the point. What a striking analogy there h between the physical growth 
of certain animals, and the gradual developcment of the human mind. There are 
some animals, for instance, that change their skin many times, and others that undergo 
a complete transformation in their organs and mode of existence. Previous to, and 
during the time they are undergoing tnis transformation, they appear dying, but after 
it is completed they rally, and seem to possess and enjoy a much superior kind of 
existence to what they did before. So it is with nations in the course of their social 
and political developement. When certain great truths in religion, physical or social 
science, have penetrated the heart of a nation, and become the conviction of millions 
of men, reform will be demanded. 

Institutions in accordance with the spirit of the age, and an arrangement of 
society more conducive to the liappiness of man, in his advanced state of mental and 
moral growth, will be caHed for. In the majority of cases the governing power is 
reluctant to pay any attention to these demands. Instead of this, it frequently turns 
round and shows a determined front to op[)ose all change — to resist all progress. 
Notwithstanding the lessons which all history teach, it will not acknowledge mental 
and moral progress as a truth. It has no &ith in any power, except phy»<^ power. 
As a matter of course it hedges itself round with drilled brute force, and dares the 
people to do battle for liberty and progress. 

This is a great crisis. Society seems paralized, and law and order at an end. 
The conflict is dreadftil, the victory donbtfii], but right prevails. Great convulsions 
however, never accompany social or political reforms, except in countries where the 
national mind has not arrived at that point of mental development, which enables it 
to appreciate moral power, as the safest and most eflective instrument for such pur- 
poses. England's great reforms since the civil war, have been mainly carried by 
national enlightenment and conviction. Moral power will yet reign supreme. The 
most powerfm European nations have now acknowledged its omnipotence. In individu- 
als of advanced mental growth, it has long ago been developed, but a considerabld 
time must yet elapse, before nations and their eovemments snail have advanced up 
to this point. They are progresrang fitvonrably nowever. That they will yet anive 
at it is certain ; fbr it is the destiny of entire humanity. Can pbyBi<»l force stop pro- 
gress ! let hivfcory tell. Can man set bounds to the aidvandn^^ ttdft, ^x 4mesl ^ca^^ gfafc 
impetaoQs tosrent } The attempt is no^ in\^ foASi^ XraX ^aai^5sraQ&« Wi ^ ^^iifiEB% 
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against nature — i^inst God. I have said that mental progress and growth is a 
necesuty. With tew exceptions, the history of all ages shows this. As a still farther 
proof of its truth, let each individval look back on the changes which his own mind 
has underline independent of his will, and he will at once acKnowledge it. 

First, man is a creature of mere instinct and feeling. The propensities which he 
possesses in common with tho inferior animals^ are active and without any contrd. 
Next tho perceptive faculties begin to awaken, and to take cognizance of the various 
surroouduig objects — their nature, poisition, and qualities. Resemblances and differen- 
ces being detected ; and phenomena of a sublime and startling character periodically 
taking place, wonder is powerfully excited. This faculty, whue reason and reflection 
are itneak, assigns all sorts of strange causes, for whatever of an unusual character 
occurs, in the ph\*aical or moral wond. it peoples the heavens, the earth, and the 
seas with gods, demi-gods, and thousands of spiritual invisible beings, benign and 
malignant. These monstrositiers are tho joint productions of wonder and fear, 
beins in a high state of activity. This is the boyhood of the human race— the age of 
the Grecian and Scandinavian Mythologies. It is the age of hero worship, when 
physical strength and prowess arc esteemed the highest personal qualities, and com- 
mand the admiration of men. This is the ago too, when a gloomy superstition and 
degrading will worsliip, every where prevail. Such Civil Government as exists, is 
mainly founded on brute force and fear. Indeed it is doubtful, if a nation at this 
period of its liistory, could be governed otherwise. Another step onwards however, 
and reason begins to exert its mighty influence. Similar results are observed to take 
place in similar circumstances or conditions : hence these conditions are called causes, 
and the changes which bodies undergo in them eflects. Facts and phenomena of a 
like kind, are registered in different and widely distant parts of the worid, and through- 
oat a large extent of time. The conditions in which tliey occur^ being allowed to be 
always the same, a law is said to be discovered. This then is the age of mental 
activity. The intellectual fiEu;ulties are in a high state of development. Discoveries 
in science and improvements in art, follow each other in rapid succession. It is now 
that superstition, and the wild vagaries of a bye-gone age are swept away. Every 
thing is being enquired into, in order to ascertain its utility, and the foundation on 
which it rests. There is a rage for tinith — for knowledge of all kinds and on all sub- 
jects. Men of aenius and mere intellectual superiority, command the peoples admira- 
tion. Voltaire, Rousseau, and Byron, are almost worshipped. This is the stage of 
mental development in the nation or individual, when the mind awakens to the truth- 
ftil images and creations of Genius as embodied in Poetry, Painting, or Music — ^when 
it can appreciate and identify itself in those spiritual idealisms and abstractions, so 
appropriately typified, in whatever is beautiful or sublime in the material universe. 
This is the stage too, when some of the beautiful and necessary truths of Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Chemistr}', first dawn on the mind. Let the individual look back to this 

Seriod of his history, and remember with what ardour he pei*severed in tiie study of 
lese and kindred sciences — how he advanced &om one truth to another — from the 
simple to complex — ^from the kno\vn to the unknown — ^his mental appetite all the while 
only increasing on what it fed upon. While going on thus, almost instinctively in the 
pursuit of truui and the requisition of knowledge, a period comes, when the individual 
will ask himself, almost instantaneously, and without any forethought — for what good 
is all this trouble in searching for^truth and acquiring knowledge I In the same way a 
nation, after having acquired vast and varied knowledge on almost every subject, 
abridged human labour to a considerable extent by mechanical inventions, cultivated 
literature, and the fine arts, to a high state of perfection, and accumukited a vaat 
amount of the necessaries and luxuries of life, all at once discovers, that with the 
possession of all these, an overwhelming majority of its members are overwrondit, 
poverty-stricken, and degraded. It finds them the victims of erroneous legislatioiui 
and brutal passion. It finds society divided into castes and classes, who are watdifol, 
jealous, and distrustful of each other. No mutual confidence prevuls. If an iigmy 
can be inflicted on the one, it is thought to be equivalent to that of conferring a bene-, 
fit on the others. With all its religion, :t finds that vastiy more of its meimiera an 
embued with the earthly qualities of some human leader, whose name and prejudioes 
the|r have adopted, than with the pure disinterested spirit of Jesus of Naxaradu 
Inmviduals of advanced ideas first bring this state of things before the national «"ina^ 
At this point commences the deveVoi^enX. oi \si«it&X v^^N^r^ which must go on inems^ 
Jbm till aQ mwL beooue firae Hiad eqiQ8^---^\ma^\«^) \ae^> ^atf^w>^>w»«^ia^ iM 
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minister to the material and moral well-being of every member of the human fiunily. 
Progress is indeed tiio love of the miiverse. The evidences of its truth are abun- 
dant and conclusive, both in the physical and moral worlds — in Geology and History. 

Why then shoidd we, in free England, attach pains and penalties, and often social 
degradation, to an expansion of mind. Ought we not rather to be thankful for a little 
more of the truth, enuinating frcnn a gifted intellect. If we were what we profbsa to 
be (lovers of truth) we would. In the midst of our toleration there is mucn intoler- 
ance. Toleration is no doubt enjoyed to a considerable extent, by bodies of men, but 
to individuals it is virtually denied, except to those who are in a position in societyy 
which enables them to brave the consequences of speaking and acting according to 
their convictions. When wc shall have advanced a little fiurther on, howevw. and have 
generally become more enlightened, this state of things will disappear. The time is 
not &r distant, when the standard according to which each individual shall be judged, 
will not be so much by his creed, as by hSs nHdhriiy respecting that one. wwek he 
outwardly professes. Great efforts have been made to make men think alike. They 
have all signally failed, and so in the nature of things must every attempt, to opnose 
tlukt which God has established. They have their origin in the mental peculiantieB 
of Mankind. When liberty shall become a rea]ity,each individual will (as a matter of 
course) attach himself to that sect, whose creed and external symbols, come nearest to 
his subjective conceptions of truth. 

The bond which shall then connect the different members of a sect, will be a truly 
religious and moral one — the only one in fiust, which Christianity and an enli^tened 
reason can sanction. At the present time low motives, such as interests, fear, a love 
of power, and even a continuance of the very means of existence (if this last in oertain 
circumstances can be called a low motive) induce thousands, to attach themselves to a 
religious sect or political partv with which, mentally or morally, they can have no 
sympathy. This is a state of things most unbvourable to the development ef Christian 
morality, and is clearly indicative of the absence of all rational freed(un. It is a sti^te 
of things where the great body of the dependent stifle the truth within them, and be- 
come systematic dissemUers. If I may be allowed the expression, the^ diuly conmiit 
moral suicide. We have no word in our language, sufficiently expressive of the hd- 
nousness <k this Crime. Hypocrisy and disramulation are fiur too tame. I think it 
must be what the New Testament means by sinning against the Holy Ghoet. Not- 
withstanding this, there have appeared many able examples of devotion to troth. 
These examples have been exhibited both by individuals and bodies of men. Witness 
the heroic struggles of the English Puritans and Scottish Covenanters, in the reign of 
Charles II. also the sufferings of the Jacobites and Non-jurors after the Revolution of 
1 688. The Unitarians, too, of the j^resent day have yet to contend with a sort of in- 
direct persecution, on account of their adherence to the opinions, which diitinguiah 
them from the Orthodox. Wherever there is any restraint, upon the free expression 
of conscientious opinion, true liberty is not possessed. Mind is not emandpi^ed. It 
will continue manacled, as long as mankind are so unequal in mental cultivation and 
physical circumstances. Whi^ver has a tendency to fpye power to any man or daw 
of men, over thousands of his fellow-creatures, is most mjurioua to freedom. ' 

Before each individual be bin»a^^^ and expand in all the fiusulties and ci^^acitieB of 
mind with which he is endowed, he must breathe an atmo^here of true freedom. 
When men are upon a perfect equality, and have nothing to fear from one another, 
then and not till then, will freedom be a reality. A free and unsectarian education, 
enlightening the great body of the People, will ultimately effect this equally. Sodety 
will then gradual^ assume an arrangement, in which every ones rights shall be prac- 
tically acknowledged ; and the fullest scope and the highest indtement given, for the 
performance of every duty. This sreat idea is entering h^ely into meirs oonoeptionB. 
I believe it to be one ol the highest realizations of Christianity. With re^urd to 
equality, I think there is a great confiidon of ideas. In one respect men are equal, 
and in another they must ever remain unequal. All men have the same rights in 
sunilar drcumstaaoee. They have the same right to life, liberty, propert^r, and the 
lawful exercise and gratification, of every ikculty of body and mmd. In tlua respeet 
they are on a perfect equality and Christianity reco^^nizee and enforcee it. On tho 
other hand, although all men are equal as respects their rights and the number of their 
intdlectoal and mend CMultieB, yet in the comparative devdopment of capadty and 
preponderanee of these fiMuhiea they must ever resnaia unequal. ThiaiaaninAcmJa^ 
whldi iilmgit oTery pago ol Scriptiin reoogi^ l^>f i^iJiMBk^^ mk8^?i^^i^w^^ 
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ComniuniHt, where it is not nckiiowled;:^, is worse than Eastern despotism, and is 
fintal to individual liberty. This ineqnulity is established by God. It is equally markoU 
between imtions, as between individuals : hence we have national and individnal cha- 
racteriHtics. It is this inetjuality, whicli places them in mental antagonism tt each 
other, causing them fre<|uontly to come in active collision, by which all are advanced, 
and brought nearer to the truth. Were it possible then to destroy this inequality, 
there could be no progress, there would be nothing worth living for, indeed it is doubt- 
ftil, if Man would not cease to exist. We tlms perceive tliat men arc equal in one 
sense, and unequal in another. They are equal so far as their rights as hnman beings 
arc concerned, and unequal as to their natural gifts and enduvi-ments. When this 
equality shall have been realised among men (as it ultimately must) true liberty i»ill 
flow firom it as a matter of course. Then we shall have liberty and equality, such as 
Jesus the Saviour of men taught, IBM) years ago. The great barriers in the way of 
their realization for sometime, are the titled artificial inequality in one class of society, 
and the almost brutal ignorance of the other. There is certainly nothing wrong in 
distinctive titles being applied to any class of men, provided they are significant, of the 
exercise (tf the functions, of some necessary office in the government of the common- 
wealth. In this sense then is no word in any language more expressive of wliat the 
ruler of a nation should be, than the good Saxon woni King — literally the man that 
kenM and can — or in other words, the man that knows what is right, and can do it. 
But when titles are significant of the possessors being artificially raised above the 
common level of humanity, and of being in possession of privileges and immunities, 
dearly at the expense of the moral and physicial happiness of a majority of their fel- 
low-men, they ought undoubtedly to be abolished. 

This is an inequality which neither Cliristianity nor reason can acknowledge, and, 
as I have just noticed, is one of the greatest obstacles to the realization of tme liberty. 
It is an inequality based on prejudice and popular ignorance, and consequently will 
only gradually disappear as free education and national enlightenment progress. The 
way in which it has recently been abolished in France (mainly by phy»cal force) 
proves, I think, that the great body of the French people do not fully understand the 
nature of true equality. 

We have advanced (especially in England) to a state of mental developement, 
when every reform, social and political, may be eflFected by moral means alone. 
Whatever is achiev^ in the way of reform by ph^nncal force, always must be con- 
trary to the conviction and enlightenment of the opponents of the reform qnestioo, 
and is therefore hardly worth having. From the inequality then which roan hss 
arbritrarily established, and which originated in a rode and iMurbarons age, we have 
BofTered much. From the inequality which God has established, which 1 have endea- 
voured to explain above, we have everytliing great and good to hope for — ^progressiTe 
liberty, equality, mental and moral developement. No great reform must be antici- 
pated to be permanently useful ; it should only appear as Uie external exponent of the 
revolution which has previously taken place in the national mind. The histoiy of the 
South American republic is wc^l calculated to give us some useful lesaons on this im- 
portant subject. When they asserted their independence of the mother country, they 
were perhaps an hundred and fifty years too }'oung to assume the repnbliGan fwra of 
government. The great problem whidi philanthropists and deep thinlung^ men are 
Btud^'ing at the present time, and for the solution of which millions of men are eageriy 
awaitinr, is, what arrangement of society can be devised which will acknowledge tike 
inalienable rights of each individual, and by this acknowledgment make tiie genenJ 
well-being and happiness of tlie community follow as a result. 1 believe I am not fiir 
fWwn b«ug correct in stating it thus generally. I think it will at once be conceded, 
that any arrangement of society, which has'a tendency to make men artifieially un- 
equal, and consequently to give one man, or class of m«i, power ov«r any other man, 
or Haisa of men, is injurious both to the rights of the individn^ and the v^l-belng of 
aociety at lar^. 

The realixatioii of this social equality, however, must neceoEsrily be m work of 
time. The advancing intelligence of the 'age. stimulated by tiie dillbBiQB of a free, 
p>pular educatioii, wUl uhunately effect it. then shall men be free and equal aa God 
bM made them. Each wiU be a rmfity, and gravitate to that place in aooety far 
which his capaeitiea and endowments fit him. Soeietv will rapeel and pntecithe 
iMtfWdiHil'^ -y-^j rr^ ^- t..;it.^^x ...n^ ^YpT-iin In-ni ihr highrnf imfciimiiit !• 
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their due exercise and reward, in tlieir legitimate sphere of action. Genius, instead 
of being (as it is at present) too often looked upon as an anamoly in life, will be wel- 
comed and cherrshed as an additional ray of Divine light, giving us further glimpses 
into our own souls and the invisible world. Its productions in painting, poetry, 
statuary, and music, will not only minister te the present gi'atification of the higher 
faculties of the mind, but will materially aid in effecting a still higher developement of 
humanity. Work, toil, physical labour, will be estimated at its right value — not as an 
end but as a means. No division of labour will be held as either low or mean. If 
there is a necessity for it being done, it must be under the control of some great law 
of the universe, and therefore cannot be low. There will be a class of men with 
natural aptitudes for its performance, and whom therefore it is directly calculated to 
benefit in body and soul. Work, in all its varieties and forms, will not be looked upon 
as a curse, but as a blessing — as the appointed means for repairing God's defaced 
image in man. It will be looked upon as the means by which man, as a free being, 
shall evolve and derclope those capacities and faculties of mind which shall fit him to 
live an eternal divine life in the future spiritual world. Instead of tyranizing over, 
and killing men's souls and bodies, it will become their humble servant, ever minister- 
ing to their physical and moral well-being. 

Every one's right to 'abour — to labour at that for which he has a natural calling, 
and to receive a remuneration equivalent to his skill, industry, and ingenuity, will be 
ever practically acknowledged. There will be less of selfish competition, and more of 
benevolent co-operation. Each by himself and solely for himself, is an exaggeration, 
or rather it is a realization of the great truth contained in competition, without its 
being balanced by another great truth contained in co-operation. The sacrifice of 
individual rights, the prohibition of individual property, each working for the public 
and none directly for himself, an erjuivalent remuneration to the idle and indus^ous, 
the skilled and the unskilled, the man of artistic talent, and the merry clodhopper — 
in short comnnniism is a realization of the great truth contained in co-operation, 
without being balanced by the kindred great truth contained in competition. These 
two great truths are inherent in men's souls, man is therefore both a competitive and 
co-operative being. These two great truths combined, mutually balanced, and practi- 
cally realized in a system of society, would, I think, be the real state of society, 
existing in the minds of the most advanced christian and philosophic thinkers of tho 
present stage of mental development. If wo study the laws which govern the physi- 
cal world, as unfolded to us by the exact sciences, we shall find that they emanate 
from the mutual combination or balancing of certain previous and ultimate ones. The 
))lanets moving with regularity in their orbits, the smoke ascending, and the rain 
falling, are examples to the point. We have endless examples too especially in Chem- 
istry, of many truths or laws emanating from two, each of which originates from two 
previous or ultimate ones : thus we have double compound truths or laws if I may 
u^e such an expression. , 

The discussion of these subjects then, (which, tliough they may have appeared 
somewhat irrelevant to the subject of mutual developement, yet naturally arise for 
consideration on treating it) have led me to perceive that we have arrived at a point 
of mutual growth when new and higher forces of powers are beginning to exert their 
beneficial influence. Vastly superior ideas are bemg entertained of humanity and its 
destiny. Great truths, hitherto buried under forms and ceremonies, or faintly tvpifted 
by some material object, are also bein^ denuded of these cerements, and reahzed in 
the performance of every duty of daily life. Christ is rising firom the dead in the minds 
of men. A more Catholic spirit prevails. Rival sects and parties are (in not a few 
instances) beginning to confess that they do not possess all the truth, and that otfiers 
are exponents of, and give utterance to truths equally as important as theirs. The 
creeds and faiths, which so nicely fitted the national mind, and were too tight even for 
the most advanced intellects of a bygone age, are fiist being laid aside. They have 
become lifeless and shrunk like skeletons. The spirit has departed from them : they 
have yielded up the ghost, and, notwithstanding all the efforts made to endue them 
with life, they will finally vanish, or be laid up in some Museum to be looked at as the 
vestments of the mind at a certain stage of its developement. A better dav has 
dawned for humanity. A new era has began. Conventionalisms and artificial cUs- 
tinctions have lost much of their power. Irae goodness and nobility of soul will alone 
command the deference and respect of the mass of men, 

Famwarih, near BolUmf iMticashire^ 
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JULY. 

BY JOHN CRTICHLET PRIKCE. 

Proudly, lovely, and serenely. 

Power and passion in her eye, 
With an aspect calm and queenly 

Comes the summer nymph, July : 
Crown'd with azure, clothed with i^lendour, 

Grorgeous as an eastern bride ; 
While the glowing hours attend her 

O'er the languid landsci^ wide. 

Now the mantle of Aurora 

Streams along the morning skies ; 
But the bridal wreath of Flora 

Loses half its sweets and dyes. 
Fierce the noontide glory guides 

From the fountains of the sun. 
And a thousand stains and flushes 

Strew the heavens when day is done. 

Then the heavy dew-pearls glisten 

In the twili^t, pure and pale, 
And the drooping roses listen 

To the love-lorn nightingale ; 
While the stars come out and duster 

With a dim and dreamy light : 
And the moon's pervading lustre 

Takes all stemnMS from the night. 

Scarce the weary lark betakes him 

To his ground-uest on the plain, 
l%an returning day-spriiu; wakes him' 

Into gladsome song again. 
Scarce me dew hath wet the grasses^ 

Or the wild flow*rs curved cup, 
Than the thirsty sun-beam passes. 

Drinking all its nectar up. 

Now the lured lightening breaketh 

Through the dull and lingering rack. 
And the solemn thunder speaketh 

From his cloud-throne brazed and black. 
OleaAiing in the fitful flashes. 

Swathing all the welkin round. 
Rain, smote earthward, dances, dashes^ 

With a quick tumultuous sound. 

As the Ughteaing^ raia, aad thunder 

Vaakh with the doven gloom, 
AH the breadth of aatare under 

W^kes to beauty and perfiime. 
Birds agaia ess^y tlieir w»ees ; 

Beesitsnew tlwir devious iojl { 
Umi with gmie^ haturtTej^oefl 

O^er ihe pvofSMM «£ ti^« 
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Now the harvest-gathered meadows 

With a second green are gay ; 
Now the wood's enwoven shadows. 

Lure us from the dusty way : 
More than wont the streams delight us 

As they run their pleasant race ; 
And the lucid pools invite us 

To their calm and cool embrace. 

Shall I not, as here I wander, 

Soul, and sense, and footstep free, 
Where the fretful streams meander 

With a music dear to me ? — 
Shall I not remember sadly 

Those who have nor hope nor rest — 
Those who cannot know how gladly 

Nature welcomes every guest \ 

Would the dwellers of the alleys, 

In the city's stony heart. 
Could behold these blythesome valleys. 

From their wants and cares apart. 
Would the pale and patient maiden. 

Martyred at the shrine of wealth, 
Could bwt feel these breezes, laden 

With the priceless blessing, health. 

Would the tiny toiling creatures 

In the noisome mine and mill, 
On whose withered hearts and features 

Moral mischief works its will. 
Would that they might lift their &ces 

In this liberal light and air 
And perceive the nameless graces 

Of a scene so passing fiar. 

Let me homeward by the river, 

As the golden sunset glows ; 
Where the corn-fields swell and shiTer, 

To the blandest wind that blows. 
By the woodland brooks that darkle 

Through the tangles of the glade ; 
By the mossy wells that qmrkle 

In the hawthorn's chequered diade. 

Through the dingle deep and bowery, 

Up the pastHTB paths above ; 
Through the silent iane and flowery, 

Sacred to the vows of love. 
Homeward, yet I pause, exploring 

All thy burning breadth of sky, 
While my spirit sings, adoring 

Him, thy God and mine, July. 

On Simday the 20th of May, at the Parish Chttrch^ -Shorirell, I»le ef Wight, John James I>ash* 
wood, butcher, Y.G. of the East H^xia h<A^, ff.lT., fbyde, to fiftan, Daughter of the late Thomas 
Bradley, maltster, of Shorwell. 
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TO MARY. 

Farewell — Farewell, dear Mary ! — still 1*11 call thee so. 

And dwell upon that nanie as I ^*as wont to do. 

But, oh ! my heart is aching — sadly struggling yet 

To say that chilling word of sad and long regret 

Thy name is ever twined in Memory's sweetest wreath. 

And thoughts of thee e'en now, like gentle zephyrs, hreathe ; 

Ard o'er my sorrowing soul dcliciously flows on 

A melancholy fragrance — thoughts of " hours bygone." 

Still, still I'll dream on thee, and though I wake with pain, 

I'll close my eyes to sleep, and try to dream again. 

Still, still I can recal the Uiousand witchings spells 

That live in Fountain's fane or Hack&ll's verdant dells ; 

Where Fancy yet can hear the happy birds still sing, 

And picture summer florets ever blossoming. 

For, ah ! no thought of winter with those scenes can dwell. 

Though colder seems their sunlight when I sigh — ** Farewell !" 

LiB. 



A LYRIC FOR THE TIME. 

Tlie shade creeps for^'ard on the dial. 

Come along ! 
The hour approaches for the trial. 
Whether wrong. 
Leagued with might. 
Shall conquer right. 
Or claims of justice brook deuial. 
Come along ! 

The flag of Liberty unfold, 

Come along ! 
Who wishes to be free 1 Be bold, 
In purpose strong ! 
For bright and high 
The orient sky 
The light of Freedom streaks with gold : 
Come along ! 

The wind is singing merrily 
AH nature's song ; 
It sings the hymn of Lib^y ! 
Come along ! 
The stream is preaching 
The same teaching. 
And bursts its barriers to be fr je : 
Come along ! 

Come to the solenm-voiced sea ; 

Come along ! 
Hark ! she lisps the words '' Be frc o ! 
It is ner son^ 
*^ Upon the strand 
Of every land, 
Unchained and fetterless like m3 : 
Come along !'' 

1, 6 I^ANGLEY. 
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